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PREFACE  OF  THE  EDITORS. 


RoBEUT  Nabes,  the  anthor  of  the  following  Glossary,  was  during  his  whole 
life  an  active  man  of  letters,  though  the  great  mass  of  his  labours  have  not  left 
any  very  permanent  mark  on  the  literature  of  his  day.  He  was  born  at  York 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1 753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Nares,  the  celebrated 
composer  and  teacher  of  music,  and  organist  to  George  II  and  George  III.  The 
Doctor's  brother,  and  the  uncle  of  Robert  Nares,  was  sir  George  Nares,  who  sat 
during  fifteen  years  on  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas.  Robert  Nares  received  his 
first  education  in  Westminster  School,  where,  in  1767 »  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  election  as  king's  scholar.  In  1771»  he  was 
elected  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1 775,  and  his  master's  degree  in  1 778,  and  entered  holy  orders.  From 
1 779  to  1 783,  he  held  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  Wynns  (sir  Watkin  and 
Charles  Williams),  residing  with  them  at  Wynnstay,  and  during  the  season  in 
London.  During  this  period  he  wrote  prologues,  epilogues,  and  light  pieces, 
for  the  private  dramatic  f^tes  at  Wynnstay,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjects  for  periodicals.  In  1782,  Christ  Church  presented 
bim  with  the  small  living  of  Easton  Mawdit  in  Northamptonshire,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  received  that  of  Doddington  from  the  lord  Chancellor.  In  1 784, 
Nares  published  his  first  philological  work,  the  '  Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  The 
same  year  he  married  Elizabeth  Bayley,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bayley,  of  Chelmsford,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  1785.  He  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wynns  from  1786  to  1788,  while  his  pupils  were  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  he  acted  as  assistant-preacher  at  Berkeley  Chapel.  In  1787, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
was  chosen  assistant-preacher  to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  post 
which  he  held  during  fifteen  years.  He  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom  he  was  respected  not  only  as  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  but  as  a  sound  divine  and  sincere  Christian,  and  to 
whom  he  was  endeared  by  many  social  qualities ;  and  he  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  j^olitical  as  well  as  other  essays  and  pamphlets.  This  literary  activity 
led,  in  1793,  to  his  starting  that  well-known  periodical,  the  *  ftt\Vi%\i  C>ri\x^^  \tk 
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conjunction  with  Beloe.  Nares  conducted  this  joarnal  until  its  forty-second 
Yolame,  when  he  resigned  it.  He  was  ahout  this  time  appointed  assistant- 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  subsequently  librarian  of  the  manu- 
script department  in  that  institution  during  twelve  years,  in  which  capacity  h« 
edited  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Harleian  Catalogue/  In  1 794,  Nares  lost  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Fleetwood,  of  London,  who  also  died  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  lived  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1 796,  lord  Loughborough  gave  him  the 
living  of  Dalby  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1798  that  of  Shamford;  and  bishop 
Coruwallis  made  him  a  canon  residentiary  of  Litchfield.  Bishop  Portens  gave 
him  the  small  prebend  of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's;  and,  in  1800,  the  bishop  of 
Litchfield  made  him  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  with  which  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments end.  In  this  year  (1800),  Nares  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smyth,  head  master  of  Westminster  School^  who  survived  him.  In  1805  he 
resigned  his  vicarage  of  Easton  Mawdity  and  also  his  situation  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  went  to  reside  at  the  vicarage  at  Reading,  where  he  lived  till  1818. 
In  this  year,  his  desire  for  a  more  free  enjoyment  of  London  society  led  him  to  ex- 
change to  AUhallows,  London  Wall,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
until  within  about  a  month  of  his  death,  with  an  absence  usually  of  two  months  in 
the  year  at  Litchfield.  In  1822,  Nares  published  his  '  Glossary;  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.,  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration,  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare,  and  his  Contemporaries.'  This  was  his  last  and  his  most  important 
work,  though  he  still  continued  to  mix  actively  in  literary  society,  where  he  pleased 
by  his  agreeable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  one  of  its  earlier  presidents,  and  he  contributed 
to  its  transactions.  Robert  Nares  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

It  is  to  his  '  Glossary  *  that  Nares  owes  chiefly  his  literary  fame.  An  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  class  of  studies  to  which  it  especially 
belongs  has  made  great  advance,  has  established  its  reputation  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
is  quite  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  dramatic  writers.  The  numerous  criticisms 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  scattered  throughout  this  work,  are 
characterised  by  a  degree  of  soberness  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  which  are  by  no  means  common  among 
the  commentators  on  the  great  bard.  In  spite  of  these  recommendations,  Nares's 
Glossary  has  hitherto  only  passed  through  one  edition  in  this  country.  It  was 
published  in  an  inconvenient  form,  a  large  quarto  volume,  and  had  become 
sufficiently  rare  and  expensive  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  period  which  it 
illustrates  and  require  it  as  a  book  of  reference.     It  was,  therefore,  to  supply 
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an  abaolute  want,  that  the  present  edition  was  undertaken.  The  field  in  which 
Nares  laboured,  though  wide  in  his  time,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since, 
and  there  are  few  students  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  who,  in 
using  his  work,  have  not  been  able  to  add  to  it  words  and  phrases  which  had 
not  fallen  under  his  notice,  or  new  and  valuable  examples  illustrative  of  those 
which  he  had  given.  The  editors  had  made  a  large  collection  of  such  additions, 
and  with  this  advantage  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  something  more  than  a 
bare  reprint.  It  is  evident  that  a  work  like  this  can  never  be  complete ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  by  these  additions  Nares's  Glossary  may  be  made  somewhat 
more  so,  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  but  be  rendered  more  useful.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original  text 
by  a  t  prefixed  to  them.  The  principle  followed  in  the  selection  of  these 
additions  has  been  to  give  words  and  phrases  from  books  popular  at  the  time 
when  they  were  published,  which  have  become  now  very  rare,  tending  to  clear 
up  difficulties  in  writers  of  that  age  who  are  more  generally  known  or  who  are 
better  deserving  of  general  attention.  From  these  illustrations,  some  words 
and  phrases  only  partially  understood  before,  will  now  receive  new  light ;  while 
others  are  given  because  they  are  rare  and  curious,  and  may  explain  difficult 
passages  in  authors  of  this  period  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  new  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
only  be  given  by  conjecture,  have  been  left  with  no  other  explanation  than  that 
furnished  by  the  passages  in  which  they  occur ;  future  researches  may  fix  their 
meaning  more  exactly.  To  these  additions,  and  to  a  correct  reprint  of  Nares, 
the  editors  have  almost  limited  themselves.  The  errors  of  his  book  are  com- 
paratively so  few,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  text.  A  few  necessary  corrections  only, 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  what  he  has  written,  have  been  added  within 
brackets  [  ]>  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest.  It  remains  only  to  add  that 
a  few  additional  words  have  been  contributed  by  friends ;  and  among  these  the 
editors  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper, 
to  whom  the  pablic  owes  so  excellent  an  edition  of  Chapman's  Uomer. 
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The  compilation  of  a  dictionary  has  not  been  improperly  compared  to  the 
labours  of  the  anvil  or  the  mine ;  an  allusion  which  Johnson  might  feelingly 
recollect,  at  the  close  of  his  mighty  work.  Even  his  worthy  editor,  Todd, 
must  have  had  much  of  laborious  hammering  and  digging,  before  he  could 
send  forth  his  augmented  and  improved  edition.  The  present  Glossary, 
however,  has  occasioned  no  such  toil.  Its  materials  were  sought  and  collected 
entirely  for  amusement;  and  the  task  has  been  continued  and  completed 
so  far  as  it  can  be  called  complete,  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  with 
perseverance,  indeed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  but  uniformly  at  leisure 
hours,  and  only  in  the  intervals  of  more  important  occupations.  It  was  not 
till  the  press  had  commenced  its  operations,  that  any  serious  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  it;  then,  indeed,  in  revision,  correction,  and  the  supplying  of 
palpable  deficiencies,  it  became  a  task,  of  which  the  author  is  glad  at  length  to 
have  seen  the  end. 

The  common  reflection,  that  our  admirable  Shakespeare  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  his  commentators,  and  that  the  notes,  however  necessary,  too  often 
recal  us  from  the  text,  first  suggested  this  undertaking ;  the  primary  object  of 
which  was,  to  enable  every  reader  to  enjoy  the  unencumbered  productions 
of  the  poet.  The  specimen  of  a  glossary  subjoined  to  Richard  Warner's  Letter 
to  Garrick  (1768)  still  further  encouraged  the  attempt;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  it  soon  appeared  desirable  to  extend  the  illustration  to  all  the  best 
authors  of  that  age.  Attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  a  given  period  in  the 
progress  of  our  language,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen  that  many  useful  illustra- 
tions of  its  history  must  be  developed  in  the  search. 

Early  attached  to  the  study  of  our  native  language,  and,  consequently, 
an  admirer  of  those  authors  by  whom  its  powers  were  first  displayed  and  best 
exemplified,  I  proved  that  disposition  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1784,  when  I 
published  a  book,  called,  'Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  Three  divisions  of  that 
work  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  as  then  correctly  spoken ;  but  the  fourth  contained  a  miscellaneous 
Tiew  of  variationB  and  changes  made  by  time  or  caprice,  in  its  orthography  and 
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aceentnation,  some  parts  of  which  sufficiently  evince  an  inclination  to  that 
kind  of  inquiry,  which  has  here  heen  further  pursued.  I  particularly  noticed 
aome  modes  of  accentuation  employed  hy  early  writers,  which  had  since  been 
entirely  disused. 

Thus  prepared,  when  I  began  to  take  notes  of  words  and  phrases  requiring 
explanation,  in  Shakespeare,  and  writers  near  his  time,  I  was  still  upon  my 
favorite  ground;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  in  reading  for  that 
purpose  some  writings  which  otherwise,  probably,  I  might  not  have  read, 
I  was  enjoying  an  amusement  very  congenial  to  my  inclinations.  The  perusal 
of  the  best  authors  of  those  times  was,  indeed,  its  own  reward,  without 
reference  to  any  other  object ;  but  still  the  contemplation  of  another  purpose  to 
be  answered  by  it,  was  a  further  motive  to  encourage  perseverance. 

I  had  made  some  progress  in  my  collections,  and  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  when  occupations  came  upon  me  which  soon  left  me  no  time  to 
employ  in  such  amusements.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  was  of  necessity 
laid  aside ;  and  occasional  reading,  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  hasty  memo- 
randums of  passages,  was  all  that  could,  for  many  years,  be  made  subservient 
to  it.  At  length,  comparative  leisure  gave  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
design.  The  materials  collected  were  finally  arranged;  and  being  thought 
by  some  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  the  public, 
the  determination  to  give  them  to  the  press  was  formed  without  reluctance. 

It  will  be  found,  I  fear,  after  all,  that  the  Work  has  many  deficiencies ; 
which  the  mode  of  its  compilation  may  explain,  but  cannot  entirely  excuse. 
My  only  defence  is,  that  my  attempt  was  not  to  collect  all  that  could  possibly 
be  had,  but  to  preserve  and  arrange  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  collect.  The 
former  would  have  been  a  serious  task  ;  the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  always 
continued  to  be,  an  amusement.  If  what  I  have  collected  prove  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it;  and  should  any  more 
successful  compiler  be  able  to  supply  its  defects,  his  full  share  of  the  credit 
shall  by  me  be  readily  conceded.  Many  works  I  have  certainly  read,  belonging 
to  the  period  here  comprehended,  but  not  always  with  the  minute  attention 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  noting  every  peculiarity.  To  have 
laboured  through  all  the  productions  of  that  time  would  have  been  a  task 
neither  suited  to  my  taste  nor  compatible  with  my  occupations.  I  have 
therefore  avoided  the  title  of  Dictionary,  which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  more 
perfect  collection.  Much,  however,  the  volume  does  contain ;  and  much  that 
will,  I  trust,  entertain  the  reader,  no  less  than  it  has  amused  the  writer. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  inserting  the  words  and  phrases  of  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  where  the  writers  of  her  time 
at  all  affected  the  phraseology  of  Chaucer ;  which  afiectation,  in  my  opinion, 
b  almost  the  only  blemish  of  the  beautiful  poems  of  Spenser.  My  reason  was 
this:  that  to  complete  the  rational  view  and  knowledge  of  our  language, 
a  separate  Dictionary  must  be  required  for  the  works  of  Cl^ucer,  Gower, 
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Lydgate,  Occlere,  and  all  those  writers  who  can  properly  be  called  En^sh ; 
that  isy  who  wrote  when  the  language  was  no  longer  Saxon.  A  8azon 
Dictionary  of  the  same  form,  wit&  all  the  examples  at  length,  would  complete 
the  historical  yiew  of  our  national  speech.  The  British,  and  its  dialects,  belong 
to  another  family. 

Verum  haec  ipse  equidem,  spatiis  exclasns  iniqais, 
Ftistereo,  atque  aliit  post  me  memoranda  relinqao. 

I  haye  neither  length  of  life,  nor  perseverance  in  study  remaining,  to  undertake 
either  of  those  tasks. 

Our  iUustrious  countryman,  Johnson,  has  shown  us  that  no  Dictionary  can 
be  satisfactory  without  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and  has  given  us  the 
most  convenient  form;  his  plan  and  method  have,  therefore,  been  followed 
here,  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  in  a  work  less  scientific.  The  Chaucerian  and 
the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  whenever  formed,  ought  surely  to  adopt  a  similar 
arrangement. 

If  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  completed,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  throw  out  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  all  the  words  not  actually  classical  in 
the  language  at  that  time ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  correct  phraseology. 
Johnson  has  no  small  number  of  words  which  were  completely  out  of  use  when 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary.  That  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  his 
editor,  Todd ;  with  th3  very  bndable  design  of  comprising  the  whole  history  of 
our  language,  if  possible,  in  that  one  work.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  method  is  certainly  not  great ;  and  chiefly  a£fects  foreigners,  who  may 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  what  words  are  actually  in  use,  and  what  are 
obsolete.  The  separation  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  here  suggested,  would  make 
all  clear ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  plan  more  specious  in  theory,  than  likely  to  be 
realised  in  practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  notion,  I  have  not  even 
perfected  my  own  link  of  the  philological  chain.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
deny  ;  but,  probably,  enough  is  here  done  to  encourage  others  to  complete  the 
undertaking;  enough,  too,  for  immediate  use,  till  something  more  perfect 
shall  appear.  To  diversify  the  work,  I  have  not  confined  it  to  words,  but  have 
included  phrases^  proverbial  sayings,  with  allusions  to  customs,  and  even 
to  persons,  when  something  of  their  history  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate 
my  authors.  I  have  also  made  it  occasionally  a  vehicle  for  criti<»l  observationa 
on  the  text  of  our  general  favorite,  Shakespeare ;  especially  in  such  passages 
as  have  been  most  disputed  by  his  commentators.  I  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  make  it  not  merely  a  book  of  reference,  but  also  an  occasional  amusement 
for  literary  leisure.  The  authors  most  studiously  illustrated  are  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader ;  and  if  others  are  occasionally  quoted, 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  those  of  primary 
consideration. 


authoe's  p&efaob.  iz 

It  will  readily  be  Bnpposed  that,  in  compiling  this  Glossary,  I  haTe  taken 
advantage  of  all  those  indexes  which  hare  lately  been  subjoined  to  the  editions 
of  onr  early  authors ;  the  assistance  of  which  has  rendered  this  volume  much 
more  copious  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been  made,  in  the  mode  of  collection 
above  described.  Prior  Dictionaries  have  been  consulted  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  improved  edition  of  Johnson,  by  my  friend  Todd,  I  have  often 
found  myself  anticipated,  where  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery.  Dr. 
Jamieson's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  has  also  been  of 
great  use ;  many  of  the  words  which  are  disused  in  England  being  completely 
preserved  in  that  dialect,  which  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  Saxon  parent. 
To  etymology  I  have  not  paid  anxious  attention,  except  where  it  seemed  dear 
and  undeniable;  well  knowing  the  extreme  fallaciousness  of  that  science 
when  founded  on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  But  I  have  particularly  avoided 
deriving  common  English  words  from  languages  of  which  the  people  who 
employed  them  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant;  a  method  which  some 
etymologists  have  pursued  to  a  very  ridiculous  extent. 

Collections  of  provincial  dialects  would  often  have  been  extremely  useful ; 
many  words  esteemed  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  being  merely  remnants  of 
the  language  formerly  in  general  use.  But  these  collections  are  unfortunately 
few  and  scanty ;  nor  can  I  name  any  one  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  use, 
as  in  what  Mr.  Wilbraham  very  modestly  terms  "  an  attempt  towards  a  Glossary 
of  words  used  in  Cheshire."  Had  I  been  earlier  acquainted  with  this  per- 
formance I  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  more  advantage  from  it. 
County  histories,  which  have  long  received  the  most  extensive  encouragement, 
should  always  contain  a  careful  compilation  of  this  kind,  from  certain  and 
correct  authorities:  and  from  these,  digested  together,  the  history  of  our 
language  might  ultimately  receive  important  illustration.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  design.  The  Cornish  words 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  belong  chiefly  to  a  still  more 
ancient  dialect. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  work, 
I  willingly  leave  the  public  to  decide  upon  its  value.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  seldom  be  determined  by  an  author,  or  his  friends ;  the  former  h^ing 
disqualified  by  partiality  to  the  work,  and  the  latter  to  the  workman. 
My  expectation  is,  that  it  will  be  deemed  more  amusing  than  useful,  more 
various  than  profound ;  a  decision  whichi  however  harshly  expressed,  I  shall 
never  make  an  attempt  to  controvert. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Anc.  Dr. Ancient  Drama,  in  nx  Tolmnes  (1814). 

B.  Sf  Ft   Beaaroont  and  Fletcher. 

B.Jomi.   Ben  Jonson. 

Brii.  PoMt Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

Drojft Drayton,  ed.  1753,  in  4  toIs.  8yo,  the  pages  continued  diroughort 

Eiqth Lily's  Euphues. 

Evpk,  Enffl. Euphues  and  his  £n|^d. 

Faaf.  T. Fairfax's  Tasso. 

Gmft.Feit,  N. Gayton's  Festiyous  Notes  to  Don  Quixote. 

Har.  Arioti,    Sir  J.  Harington's  translation  of  Ariosto. 

Mirr.  Mag Mirror  for  Magistrates,  ed.  1610. 

More,  Aniid More's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

O.  PI  Reed's  edition  of  Dodsley's  CoUection  of  Old  Plays,  12  vols. 

Or.  qf  Dr,    Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama,  in  3  yolumes. 

Percy  JUL  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Paetry,  ed.  1794. 

Pofyold Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

ShaJte$peare All  his  Dramas  are  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  Play  alone;  his  other 

Poems,  as  in  Malone's  Supplement,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  1780. 
Bx  PL Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  Measure  for  Measure,  &c., 

2  vols.  12mo. 

Stowe't  LoKd,  Stowe's  Survay  of  London,  edit.  1599. 

Stg^L  Malone's  Supplement  to  Shakespeare,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

T.  J. • Todd's  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 


A   GLOSSARY. 


A. 


A.  This  letter  prefixed  to  a  participle, 
to  denote  an  action  still  continued,  is 
certainly  not  at  all  obsolete,  To  go  a 
fishing,  a  begging,  a  walking,  &c.,  are 
expressions  as  current  still,  in  familiar 
and  colloquial  use,  as  they  ever  were : 
and  though  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
force  of  a,  in  such  phrases,  every  one 
by  use  comprehends  it.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  preposition,  yet  it  is  not 
ezacUy  either  at,  to,  in,  or  anything 
else.  The  force  seems  to  be  its  own. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so  prefixed  to 
nouns ;  and  these  instances  are  pro- 

Serly  obsolete  language.     Thus^   in 
[r.  Todd's  examples. 

He  will  knap  Uie  spean  a  fiseei  with  hifl  teeth. 

More,  Antid.  ag.  Atheism, 

There  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to. 
As  prefixed  in  composition,  with- 
out changing  the  sense  of  the  word, 
it  was  formerly  more  common  than  it 
now  is.  Hence  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare, 

I  fOB  to  be  A-weary  of  the  inn.  Mach  ih. 

[It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remark  that  a  is  often  used  in  po- 
pular language  for  have,  for  on,  and 
sometimes  for  J.] 
A,  the  Article.  Sometimes  repeated 
with  adjectives,  the  substantive  having 
gone  before,  and  being  understood. 

A  goodly  portlT  man  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent.        Hen,  IV. 

What  death  xifX  yon  deaire  for  Amalchides? 

A  redden,  and  a  aabtle.  Witek^  hy  MiddUUm. 

See  more  instances  in  Mr.  Steevens's 
note  on  Macbeth,  act  iii,  sc.  5. 
2.  Prefixed  to  numeraJ  adjectivea. 


There's  not  acme  of  them,  but  in  hia  honae 

I  keep  a  aenrant  feed.  Mtick.,  iii,  B. 

Chaucer  has,  "  a  ten  or  a  twelve." 

Squiers  T.,  10,697. 

Having  with  her  about  a  threescore  honemen. 

Pembr.  Are.,  1633,  p.  181. 
Tis  now  4  mineteenjem  agone  at  least 

B.J(m.tCaieisAlt.ti,9' 

So  a  near. 

All  that  comes  a  near  him. 
He  thinks  are  come  on  purpose  to  betray  him. 

B.i-FL,  Noble  Gent.,  Md^ 

Sometimes  it  means  on. 

The  world  runs  a  wheelt,  B.  Jon.,  Vie.  ofD, 

For  on  wheels. 
A  per  8e,  or  kper  se  A.  That  is,  a  by 
itself.  A  form  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied,  in  spelling,  to  every 
letter  which  formed  a  separate  sylla- 
ble. Thus  a  clown,  in  Dr.  Faustus, 
spelling  to  himself,  says, 

A  per  sea;  /,  h.e^  the;  o  per  se  o,  kc     Ane.  Dr.,  i,  p.  89. 

The  expression  and  per  se,  and,  to 
signify  the  contraction  ^,  substituted 
for  that  conjunction,  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  nursery.  The  earliest 
trace  of  A  per  se  is  in  Chaucer,  who 
calls  Cresseide  ''  the  floure  and  a  per 
9e  of  Troie  and  Grece ;"  where  it  is 
meant  to  imply  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence. 
So  also  in  the  following  passage : 

Beholds  me,  BiUdwine,  A  per  se  of  my  age, 

Lord  Bichard  Nevill,  earle  by  marriage. 

Of  Warwick.  Mirr.forMag.,  871. 

But    we    have    also    several    other 
letters  per  se,  thus : 

And  singing  moume  Eliza's  fnnerall. 
The  B  perse  of  all  that  ere  hath  beene. 

H.  Fetowe,  in  Bestituta,  iii,  p.  86. 

Also,  I  per  se : 

Therefore  leare  off  your  loving  plea, 

And  let  your  I,  be  7  p<T  se.   Wit's  Beer.,  1668,  a  7,  b. 

Decker  uses  O  per  ««  O,  Cot  a.  cr^et^ 
in  the  titlea  to  l^o  oi\i\%  ^%m^^\.^\ 

\ 


ABA 


ABI 


OperteO,ortL  new  crier  of  Innterne  imd  etBdle-lighUi. 
1613  4U);aDd 

Villnnift  diaoorered  by  luntern  and  cnndle-livbt,  and 
the  help  of  a  new  cner,  atlU-d  Oprr  »e  0.  1616. 4to. 

ThuB  Shakespeare  has  even  uaed  a 
man  per  se,  in  eyident  allusion  to  the 
fame  form : 


ThcT  lay  he  is  a  rtrj 
AjmTi 


pent, 

Tro.  /■  Crest.,  i.  9. 


stands  akme. 

ABACK.  Compound  of  back.  Back- 
wards. 

They  drew  mimekt  as  half  with  shame  confound. 

Sjunu.,  Shtp.  ImL,  /km,  6S. 

fABADE.     The  past  tense  of  to  abide. 

And  coantred  was  «ith  Brylons  that  i^de 
With  Casaibalayn,  the  kyng  of  Brrtnns  brade. 

Hard^g**  CkromteU,  1548,  fol.  86. 

fABAFFB.    Abaft.    The  nautical  term. 

Pump  bailies,  aurpenters,  qnicke  stop  the  leake. 

Once  heave  the  lead  agnine,  and  sound  ti^e, 

A  sbafnet  lease,  aeren  aU.         J^lor^s  Worktt,  1680. 

To  ABAND,  V.  Contracted  from  aban- 
don, in  the  same  sense. 

And  Yortigem  enfortt  the  kincdoa  to  •Im/. 

j^p^u.,/'.  Q.,  II.  z,  66. 

ABASHMENT.  The  state  of  being 
abashed. 

Wbich  manner  of  tdtakmemt  became  her  not  yO. 

SkelUm,^.V^ 

ToABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illepti- 
mate,  or  base. 

Being  onrseWet 
Cormpted  and  ahoMtardiaed  thns, 
Thinke  all  lookea  ill,  that  doth  not  looke  like  oa. 

DauUI,  Queen's /Ire.  snh.fn. 

To  ABATE.  To  cast  down,  or  deject  the 
mind. 

Till  at  len^h 
Tour  ignorance  delirer  yon,  as  moft 
^io/fiTcaptirea,  to  some  natiMi, 
That  won  you  withont  blows.  CorioL,  iii,  8. 

To  contract  or  cut  short. 

O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  tLy  hours;  shine  comforts  from  the  East 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii.  9. 

Used  also,  as  Mr.  Todd  shows,   by 
Dry  den. 
fABBATESS.     A  not  unusual  form  for 
abbess,  the  principal  of  an  abbey  of 
nuns.     See  Whiting,  1638. 

—and  at  length  became  eMedesse  there. 

Hotinskefs  Ckrm^  1577. 

To  ABEAR.  To  behave  or  demean  one's 
self. 

So  did  the  Fkeriekaiglit  himself  o^mrf.  Sp.,  F.  Q..T,  xii,19. 

ABEAKIN6,  or  ABERING,  also  Abear- 
once,  joined  with  the  epithet  good. 
A  regular  law  phrase  for  the  proper 
and  peaceful  carriage  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject. So  that  when  men  were  bonnd 
over  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  were  said  to  be  bound,  to  be  of 
good  ahearing. 

And  likewise  to  be  bound,  by  the  Tcrtue  of  that, 
To  be  of  good  abmng  to  Gib,  her  great  cat. 

AisMi.^«f/.,O.P^ii,74. 


Or  they  were  obliged  to  find  sure- 
ties for  their  good  abearing, 

Herbert,  Hist,  of  Hen.  Fill. 
See  the  Law  Dictionaries  under 
good  abearing, 
ABHOMINABLE  for  ABOMINABLE. 
A  pedantic  affectation  of  more  cor- 
rect speaking,  founded  upon  a  false 
notion  of  the  etymology ;  supposing 
it  to  be  from  ab  homine,  instead  of 
abominor,  which  is  the  true  deriva- 
tion. Sbakespeare  has  ridiculed  this 
affectation  in  the  character  of  the 
pedant  Holofernes. 

This  is  mhhomiHoklg  which  he  [Dcm  Armado]  would 
call  abominable.  Lo9^s  L.  L.,w,\. 

The  error,  however,  was  not  un- 
common. 

And  then  I  will  bring  ia 

JbhominmUs  Lyring 

Hvm  to  beguile.  lM<y /«».  (V.  ^Ar.,  i,  P- 1S8. 

Aohominable  Lyving  being  a  per- 
sonage in  that  allegorical  drama. 

T,  Aye,  for  thv  love  1 11  sink ;  aye,  for  thee. 

M.  So  thou  wut,  I  warrant,  in  thine  abkotmineMe  sina. 

Vutrussing  ^Htmorous  Poei,  iii,  140. 

Decker  probably  thought,  like 
Holofernes,  that  this  was  the  true 
word. 
To  ABHOR,  v.a.  To  protest  against,  or 
reject  solemnly ;  an  old  term  of  canon 
law,  equivalent  to  detestor. 

Therefore,  I  say  again 
I  utterly  ahkor,  yea.  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  as  my  judge.  Em.  Fill,  ii,  i. 

Taken  from  Hohnshed : 

And  therefore  openly  protested  that  she  did  ntterlj 
aihor^  refuse,  and  forsake  such  a  judge. 

Abhore  was  once  common. 

See  Spene.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  4. 
fABlDDEN.     Supported,  abided.     The 
part,  of  abide. 

In  times  past  Tcrily  we  endured  hard  traraile  and 
most  irkesome  to  be  aUdJen,  eren  through  snowes  and 
thepinchmg  cold  of  bitter  frosts. 

HoUan^s  Jnumamu  IfareeUimus,  1600. 

ABJECT,  ft.  e.  A  base,  coutemptible, 
or  degraded  person. 

Tea,  the  Tery  Mjeets  oiroe  together  against  mo 
unawares.  Psalm  xxxv,M,Prmysrbook. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die, 
Than  at  my  foemen*s  feet  an  object  lie. 

Ifirr.forMaff.,  p.  90, 

fadj.  To  be  rejected.  •'  I  will  not 
use  an  abject  word,"  t.  e.,  a  word 
deserving  of  rejection. 

Chapman,  Horn.  II, ,  ii,  317. 

fABILLIAMENTS.  A  common  form, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, for  habiliments,  and  applied 
generally  to  armour  and  warlike  stores. 


•• 


•  • « 


ABL 


ABR 


And  DOW  the  tenqdes  of  Juini  being  Bliiit,  vuiike 
abiUittmentM  grew  nuiy,  and  Bellona  put  on  masking- 
attire.  fTUson,  Hisi.  of  Jamts  I. 

To  ABLE,  had  two  distinct  senses. 

1.  To  make  able,  or  to  give  power  for 
any  purpose. 

And  life  by  this  [Cbrist'fl  death  abUdy  ghall  contrail 
Death,  wliom  thy  death  uew.    Donne's  Divine  PoemSt  6th. 

2.  To  warrant,  or  answer  for. 

None  does  offend,  none;  I  lay  none;  Flldbk  'mm. 

Lmrt  It,  6. 
Admitted  I  aye,  into  her  heart,  /  '0  ahU  it. 

Wida^i  2Var«,  O.  P.,  li,  Ifti. 

Also  in  the  same  play : 

Ytm  might  tit  and  sigh  first  till  yonr  heart-strings 
broke,  /'fl  mhU  U.  O.  PI.,  ri.  M. 

CousUble,  I'Uaile  Jdm;  if  he  do  oome  to  be  ajnstioe 
afterward,  let  him  thank  the  keeper. 

Changelina,  Awe.  Dr.,  It,  MO. 
To  sell  awNy  ail  ihe  powder  in  the  kinicdom. 
To  prevent  blowing  up.    That 's  safe,  iU  abU  it. 

Uiid.  QeoHM  at  ChesM,  D.  ii,  b,  act  iL 

This  latter  sense  is  the  most  remark- 
able. 
To  ABODE.      To  forebode,  to  prog- 
nosticate, to  bode. 

This  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garraoit  of  this  peace,  Mhodei 
The  sudden  breach  on't.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  L 

The  night-owl  cry'd,  oMimg  Inckleis  time. 

8  Hen.  f  7,  t,  6. 

ABODEMENT.  Omen,  prognostic. 
[Abode  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun 
in  the  same  sense.] 

Tosh,  roan,  mhodemeiUe  nmst  not  nowafEright  ns. 

8  flea.  F/.ir,7. 

fABOMINOUS,  adj.     Abominable. 

Yet  here 's  not  all,  I  cannot  half  ontmase 
£tc.  it 's  so  ebonumms. 

Cleaeeland,  Ckameter  of  a  London  Dumtatt,  1M7. 

fABOTSERED.  An  old  term  in  paint- 
ings which  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

These  ooloors  are  likewise  used  to  giro  the  Insters 
and  sbinings  of  sattens  and  silkcs,  being  altered  from 
their  natorsll  ooloors,  when  tiipy  are  wrought  upon 
the  aboteered  or  groely  layed  colours,  which  custome 
hath  so  prevail^  with  many,  that  respecting  onely 
vaine  shewes,  without  any  regard  of  the  precepts  of 
arte,  they  use  it  not  onely  in  the  above  named  ap- 
parrela,  but  also  in  drapery  of  contrary  stuffcs,  which 
in  no  sort  require  the  luster  of  silkes. 

LomatiuM  on  Painting,  bjf  Haydoek,  1508. 

fABOVE.  The  phrase  above  the  rat 
was  not  nnfrequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  especially,  in  particular. 

One  night  aba9$  the  rest  (her  good  fortune  having 
made  her  bold)  she  tarryinjr  a  Lttle  longer  than  her 
boure.  Wtttvardfor  Smelte,  1620. 

ABOUT.  Very  singularly  used,  in  the 
phrase  about,  my  brainSf  signifying, 
"  brains,  go  to  work." 

Keupon't!  fohl 
Jbout,  my  bnunst  Eaml.,  ii,  adfim. 

Wliich  is  explained  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  Heywood : 

Mp  brain,  abottt  again  !  for  thon  hast  found 

K ew  progects  now  to  work  on.         Iron  Age,  1633. 

fABOUT.    Oat  of  the  way.     The  word 


is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  trivial 
language. 

I  have  bettered  my  ground,  as  you  say,  and  quite 
rid  me  of  my  wandering  guests,  wno  will  rather  walk 
seven  mile  about,  than  come  where  they  shall  be 
forced  to  work  one  half  hour. 

MetamorpkosU  ofAjax.  1696. 

ABRAHAM-MEN,  or  TOM  OF  BED- 
LAM'S  MEN,  or  BEDLAM  BEG- 
GARS. A  set  of  vagabonds,  who 
wandered  about  the  country,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses ; 
the  provision  for  the  poor  in  those 
places  being  cut  off,  and  no  other  sub- 
stituted. 

And  these,  what  name  or  title  r*er  they  bear, 

Jarkman,  or  Patrice,  Cranke,  or  Clapper*dndgeoii, 

Prater,  or  Abram-man ;  I  speak  to  all 

That  stand  in  fair  electiou  for  the  title 

Of  king  of  beggars.  B.  Ft.,  Begg.  Busk,  ii,  1. 

See  note  on  O.  P/.«  ii,  4  ;  and  Lear, 
ii,  3. 

Hence  probably  the  phrase  of  sham' 
ming  Abraham^  still  extant  among 
sailors.     See  Roderick  Random, 

tABRAHAM*S-EYE.  A  magical  charm 
to  render  a  thief  blind,  if  he  will  not 
confess.  This  word  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  on  magic  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ABRAID,  V,  a.  To  awaken.  To  rouse 
one's  self.     Sax. 

But,  i(hen  u  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 
1  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  wliileare. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  86. 

Used  also  actively : 

For  feare  lest  her  unwares  she  should  abrayd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  61. 
But  from  his  study  he  at  last  abray'd, 
Cail*d  by  the  hermit  old,  who  to  hira  said. 

Faitf.  T.,  xUi,  60. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Perhaps  cor- 
rupted  from  auburn. 

Overall 
A  goodly,  long,  thick,  Abrakam-eolour^d  beard 

Biurt  Master  ConslahU. 

See  note  on  Mer.  W.y  i,  4,  and  Cor,, 
ii,  3  ;  in  which  latter  place  the  folio 
reads  Abram  for  auburn,  ''Our 
heads  are  some  brown,  some  black 
some  auburn,**  &c.   See  Abron,  infra, 

fABRICOT.  An  apricot.  The  common 
form  of  the  word  in  the  old  writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT.  A  dramatic  per- 
formance ;  probably  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  historical  drama,  in  which 
the  events  of  years  were  so  abridged 
as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play. 

Say  what  abridgement  Yivrt  ^u  Icit  \>Ki&  tN^t^v^v 
Look  wheit  my  obridgemeM  eotoA*.     Ua«iX.«NS^V 


ABR 


ACC 


In  tins  place,  however,  the  sense  is 
disputable.  But  this  interpretation 
is  strengthened  by  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, in  which  Hamlet  calls  the  play- 
ers "  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time;"  (1015,  b,)  abridgement, 
however,  is  not  repeated  there,  as  is 
erroneously  said  in  a  note  of  Mr. 
Steevens  on  the  first  passage. 
4BR0N.     For  auburn. 

A  lustie  courtier,  whose  cnrled  head 
With  ubron  locki  was  faiily  furniahed. 

Hall.  Sat.,  B.  iii.  8.  6. 

fABSCESSION.  An  abscess.  A  form 
in  use  among  the  physicians  of  the 
Shakesperian  age. 

If  inil;  it  doth  turne  luto  abseessions,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  that  the  eatheriDK  together  and  eraptionofthe 
matter  ahould  be  letted,  it  ihall  be  lawfall  to  use 
mrdicinea  which  can  botn  matter,  open,  and  deanae 
the  ulcer.  Barrough's  Method  o/Fkpnek,  1624. 

t  ABSINTH.     Wormwood. 

Seeing  my  injurious  fortune, 
HBtli  so  remov'd  nie  from  mv  greatest  bliss^ 
In  teares  1  alwaies  will  deliglited  be. 
And  greeve  to  laufch:  absinth  and  poyson  be  my 
sustenance.  The  Fauenger  ofBenvmuto,  161S. 

fABSTERGIFIE.     To  cleanse. 

Specially  ,  when  wee  would  abstayifie,  and  that  the 
huske  remaine  behind  in  the  bojiing  of  it ;  but  though 
it  refrii^erates  and  dissecates  without  the  huske,  yet 
be  it  as  it  will,  I  ftnde  it  no  wayes  friendly  to  my  selfe. 
Th«  FoMsengfT  of  BenvenutOt  1612. 

tABSTERSIVE.  Cleansing.  ''Abater- 
site,  cleansing,  or  wiping  away.'*  Cot- 
grave, 

t^To  ABSUME.  To  take  from;  to  de- 
stroy.   From  the  Lat.  abaumo. 

He  then  (for  hope  of  flight  was  quite  expelVd) 
Belcht  from  his  throat  (most  stranee  to  oe  beheld) 
Huge  smothering  smoak,  which  filrd  the  roomi  with 

fume. 
And  ftx»m  their  eyes  all  light  did  quite  ahsuwie. 

Virgil,  bg  Vican,  1633. 

fABURNE.     For  auburn. 

His  head  short  curld  :  his  beard  an  abum*  browne, 
Tko.  Heywod,  Great  Britaiiut  1^,  1609. 

ABUS.    The  river  Humber. 

Foreby  the  river  that  whylome  was  hight 
The  ancicii  Jbus,  where  with  courage  stout 
He  them  defeated  in  Tictonous  fixht, 
And  clias'd  so  fiercely,  after  fearful  flight, 
That  first  their  chieftain,  for  his  safeties  sake 
(Their  chieftain  Humber  named  was  aright), 
Unto  the  mighty  streame  him  to  betake. 
Where  he  an  end  of  batteill  and  of  life  did  make. 

Spent.,  F.  q.,  II,  X,  16. 

Hence  Drayton : 

For  my  princely  name. 
From  Evmber  king  of^Huns,  as  anciently  it  came. 

Folgolb.,  28.  p.  1206. 

But  he  does  not  mention  the  more 
ancient  name. 
ABY,  V.     For  abide ;    to  stand  to,  or 
support  the  consequences.     [This  ex- 
planation 18  not  correct;  ahy  is  de- 


rived from  the  A.-S.  abiegnn,  and 
signifies  to  pay  for,  to  atone  for.] 

For  if  thoa  dost  intend 
Nerer  so  little  shew  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  Shalt  d^  it.  JTiif .,  iii.  2. 

But  he  that  kill'd  him  shall  ahug  therefore. 

Harringl.,  JriosL,  iti.  U. 

Generally  used  with  dear,  or  dearly. 

Lest  to  thv  peril  Uum  mbg  U  dear.         0.  FL,  iii,  26. 

See  Todd. 
ABYSM.     Abyss.  From  the  old  French 
abyame. 

What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  back-ward  and  abgsm  of  time.     Aaqi.,  i,  S. 
And  brutish  ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  drad  darkness  of  the  deep  abgni, 

Sp.,  Tean  qfJfmtei,  188. 

ACADEMY.     This  word  anciently  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Beinjc  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remember'd  in  that  deademg. 

B.  4-  Ft.,  Cu9t.  ofCountrg,  ii,  1. 
Tlte  fiend  has  much  to  do  that  keeps  a  schoid. 
Or  is  the  father  of  a  family ; 
Or  governs  but  a  country  Aeademg. 

BeH.JoH.,  Sad.  Skep.,  iii.  I. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
quoted  Love*8  Labour  Lost  for  this 
accentuation,  but  the  editions  now 
have  academe  in  that  place. 

Love* a  L.  L.,\,  1. 
ACATER.     A  caterer ;  a  purveyor. 

(3o  bear  them  in  to  Much 
Th'  aeater,  let  him  thank  her.    B.  Jam,,  Sad.  5J^p.,  ii,  6. 

He  is  my  wardrobe  man,  my  aeater,  cook, 
Butler,  and  steward.  Ben.  Jon.,  Bet.  an  Ass,  i,  S. 

This  is  also  read  cater,  which  word  is 
not  without  authority. 

Ton  dainty  wits  ?  two  of  you  to  a  eater. 

To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner.       B.  4"  Fl.,3fad.Lo9.,u,^ 

AGATES.  '  Often   contracted   to  eatea. 
Provision,  food,  delicacies. 

I,  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in ; 
Bread,  wine,  aeates,  fowl,  »ather,  fish,  or  fin. 

B.  Jon.,  Sad.  Skep.,  i,  8. 
A  sordid  rascal,  one  that  nerer  made 
Good  meal  but  in  his  sleep,  sells  the  aeates  are  sent  him. 
Fish,  fowl,  and  Tenison.         B.  Jon.,  Staple  qfNews,  ii.  1. 

In  the  above  passage  I  have  transposed 
the  word  but,  which  evidently  restores 
the  true  sense.  The  editions  have 
it— 

Nerer  made 
Good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells,  8cc. 

Not  to  make  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep 
would  certainly  be  no  sign  of  avarice, 
since  such  meals  cost  nothing;  but 
the  consequence  of  starving  by  day 
may  be  dreaming  of  good  meats  at 
night. 

The  Mantuan,  at  his  charges,  him  allowth 
All  fine  aeates  that  that  same  country  bred. 

Harr.,  Ariost.,  xliii,  139. 

t7V)ACCEND.    To  light  up. 

While  the  dark  world  the  sun's  bright  beams  aeeend. 
The  shadow  on  the  body  doth  attend. 

0««w't  Epigranu,  hg  Harteg,  1077. 


ACC 


ACB 


fACCEPTATION.    Acceptance. 

Sir.  eould  my  power  produce  forth  aqjrthing 
Worthy  ycur  aeceptatum,  or  my  service, 
I  would  witK  hazard  of  my  life  performe  it 

Mamtjfoti^t  Fine  Ccmfauiomt  16SS. 
That  your  lordships  aecepUtion  may  shew  how 
much  you  favour  the  noble  name  and  nature  of  the 
poet  and  book.         Sir  J.  HtarimgUm't  EpigruMS,  1633. 

t ACCEPTIVE,  adj.  Accepted,  or  agreed 
upon. 

But  mTself  will  use  aecnttM  darts, 
And  arm  against  him.  Chapman^  II.,  vii,  84. 

ACCESS.  Accented  on  the  firet  sylla- 
ble. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 

His  acuss  to  me.  HamL,  ii,  1. 

f  An  attack  of  a  fever. 

And  in  this  sikenesqewymmen  ftillen  doun  to  grounde 
as  thou)  thei  hadden  the  fallvn^  yvele,  and  liggcn 
▼•swollen,  and  this  aceuu  onnih  eitherwhiles  g. 
daies  or  iij.  AfediaU  MS.,  15th  cent. 

fACClSE.     Excise. 

Twere  cheap  livinic  here,  were  it  not  for  the  mon- 
strous accites  which  are  impos'd  upon  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  both  for  belly  and  back ;  for  the  retailer 
payes  the  states  almost  the  one  moity  as  much  as  he 
payed  for  the  commodity  at  first,  nor  doth  any  mur- 
mur at  it,  because  it  goes  not  to  any  favourit,  or 
private  purse,  but  to  preserve  them  from  the 
Spaniard!  HowtWi  Familuw  Letters.  1650. 

Lastly,  who  would  have  imafrined  that  the  aceise 
would  have  taken  footing  heer?  a  word  I  remember 
in  the  last  Parliament  save  one,  so  odious,  that  when 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  did  but  name 
it  in  the  House  i4  Commons,  nee  was  like  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  although  hee  nam'd  it  to  no  ill  sense 
but  to  shew  what  advantage  of  happiues  the  peeple 
of  Englind  had  o're  other  nations,  having  neither 
tlte  gabells  of  Italy,  the  tallies  of  France,  or  Uie 
aceise  of  Holland  hud  upon  them.  lb. 

ACCITE,  t;.     To  call,  or  summon. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  aeeite. 

As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state.    S  Hen.  IF,  v,  2. 

To  ACCLOY,  V.     To  choke,  or  fill  up. 

The  mouldy  moss  which  thee  aechyetk. 

Spent.,  Sicp.  Zai.,  Feb.,  135. 

Hence  Cloy. 

f  Phlegm  beeifig  by  nature  sharp,  and  of  a  brinish 

auality,  is  the  offspring  of  all  diseases  which  consist 
r  a  fluxile  humor ;  and  according  to  the  diversity  of 
places  whither  this  brackish  humor  doth  insinuate 
Itself,  the  body  is  teend  and  aeeloid  with  divers  and 
manifold  maladies.        Optiek  Glatse  of  Humors^  1639. 

To  ACCOIL.  To  be  in  a  coil,  or  bustle 
of  business. 

About  the  cauldron  many  cookes  aectn/ld 

With  books  and  ladles.  Spens.,  F.  Q.  II.,  iz,  SO. 

ACCOMBRE,  or  ACCOMBER,  v.  To 
encumber,  perplex,  or  destroy. 

Happlye  there  may  be  five  less  in  the  same  nombre ; 
For  their  sakes  I  trust  thn  wilt  not  the  rest  ueeombre. 

0.  P;.,  i,20.  See  also  93. 

ACCOMMODATE,  v.  This  word  it  was 
fashionable  in  Shakespeare's  time  to 
introduce,  properly  or  improperly,  ou 
all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson  calls  it 
one  of  "  the  perfumed  terms  of  the 
time." — Discoveries,  The  indefinite 
use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bar- 
dolpb*s  vain  attempt  to  deBae  it : 

AcamumdeUi/y  tbmtit,  wLeu  a  mga  ig,  u  they  lajr. 


accommodated:  or  when  a  man  Is,— being.— whereby, 
—he  mav  be  thought  to  be, — aecommodat^;  which  la 
an  excellent  thing.  8  Hen.  IF,  iii,  S. 

See  al»o  Ben.  Jons.  Poetasi,,  iii,  4, 
and  Every  Man,  &c.,  i,  5,  where  he 
calls  it  one  of  the  words  of  action  : 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  another  bedstaff— 
The  woman  dot«  not  understand  the  words  of  actum. 

B.  Jon.,  E».  M.  in  H.,  i,  6. 
Will  yon  preaent  and  mceonmodate  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Id.,  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

To  ACC0RA6E,  v.     To  encourage. 

But  that  same  fruwnrd  twaine  would  accvrage. 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Sp€as.,F.q.,VL,'^^, 

fACCORDING.  In  accordance;  suit- 
able. 

They  fiiyrie  chose,  u  fttst  for  recreation. 
The  tyme  aMordinge,  for  it  was  Ronilon. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1(J00. 

\To  ACCOAST,  or  ACCOST,  v.  To  ap- 
proach. "Aborder.  To  approach, 
accoast,  abboord."    Co  throve. 

fACCOSTABLE.  Approachable,  easy 
of  access. 

The  French  are  a  firee  and  debonnaire  acostahle  pee* 
pie,  both  men  and  women.  HoweWs  Flam.  Letts.,  1650. 

To  ACCOY,  r.   To  dishearten  or  subdue. 

Then  is  your  careless  courage  aceoyd. 
Your  careful  herds  with  cold  be  anuoyd. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  4/1, 
fWhat?  thinkestthou  my  jolly  peacocks  trayne 
Shall  be  aeog*d  and  brooke  so  foule  a  stayue  ? 

Drayton**  Shepherd's  Garland,  159S. 
f Tliou  foolish  swaine  tlmt  thus  art  oveijoyed. 
How  soon  niuy  heere  tliv  nmrage  be  aecuyed  T 
If  he  be  one  come  new  fro  western  coast, 
Small  cause  hath  he,  or  thou  for  him,  to  boast. 

FeeWs  EgU)gMe,Vfi», 

ACCREW,  V,     To  increase. 

Do  you  not  feel  your  torments  to  acerew  f 

Spms.,  Ruines  of  Rome,  207. 

To  accrue,  now  demands  to  after  it, 
or  from, 
tACCRUMENT,  9.     Increase. 

For  conferring.  I  doe  passe  it  over,  as  that  wherto  I 
seldomc  have  lieene  beholden,  yet  much  affecting  it, 
and  knowing;  tliat  it  brings  h  irreat  accrumml  nnto 
wisedonie  and  learning.         Optiek  Gl.ofHum.,  1639. 

fACCUSEMENT.     An  accusation. 

Wliiche  neverthelesse  by  untrue  suggestions  and 
forged  accusemenls,  •  •  *  were  rondemned.  &c. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1677. 

tACCUSTOM,  V.  To  fashion  ;  to  form 
in  manners. 

I  accustoms  or  bringe  one  up  in  maner,  je  morigine. 
He  is  well  accustumed,  II  estbien  morigin6.  Palsgrave, 

fACCUSTOMABLY.  By  custom  ; 
usually  ;  in  constant  practice. 

Whoso  sweares  drceitfully,  aliuseth  Christian  fidelity. 
Wnoso  sweares  idlely,  abuseth  the  credit  of  n  faillifull 
oath.  Whoso  sweares  accustomahly,  God  will  plaicue 
him.  Taylor's  tForkes,  1630. 

f  ACE.  To  bate  an  ace,  to  hesitate, 
or  show  reluctance  in  doing  anything. 

But  as  most  whores  are  vicious  in  their  fames. 
So  many  of  them  have  moat  vttWuou^  TiwKvt%, 
Though  had  l\\ey  be,  VVie^  vj\\\  \\o\.  h<\U  an  m» 
To  be  add  Prudence,  IftmVtwv^-*,  YwvvV,  wt  ^^a,^;. 


IbiCKbiiaclt.iiiBii'd,  eat,i 

TWjflsr'j  tTuriB,  ISSO. 

ACHES.  The  plnnd  of  aek ;  vu  nn- 
donbtedly  a  dissyllable,  pronounced 
aitektt,  and  coulinued  to  be  so  used 
to  the  time  of  Butler  and  Swift,  which 
last  hnd  it  in  his  Shower  in  Loodon,  aa 
fint  printed. 

Cab  bjr  their  puni  >iu]  v l-'j  And 
All  tuu  and  eliinna  or  the  itihL 

HuMW..  m,  U,  407. 

The  eiamplee  are  too  nuoierous  to  be 
quoted.  Mr.  Ketnble  vsa  therefore 
certainly  right  in  his  dispute  with  the 
public  on  this  word ;  but  whether  a 
public  performer  may  not  be  too  pe- 
dantically right,  in  some  cases,  is 
another  question.  Yet  ocA  was  pro- 
nounced akt,  as  now ;  for  proof  of 
which  see  Ajaz. 

ACOP.    See  Cop. 

t ACQUAINTANCE.  The  phrase  to  be 
o/ aegvaintanee  was  nnea  commonly 
in  the  sense  of  to  be  intimate. 


iTo  ACQUISE.     To  acquire. 

iMt  lo  go  Ui  «t,  and  erij  for  to  rjia 
HunoBi  aEd  toodn  tayW  lo  "fyu 

itllrladt  af  JttTJI4,t.i. 

tACQUISITITIOUS,  adj.     Acquired ; 


not  innate. 


awMft 


UiCT>i 


ITiini'f  HuloTf  i^Ximt  J*mtl  I. 

+ro  ACQUIT,  or  ACQUITE.    To  re- 

HiihirteallTCpwed  t*ai|iliiilliaaciiIAeeDl 

Uutli  ixaa  <mt  Toikea  of  nrvM  pdcc  esditit 

HidR  r<i«(a>diaBipniio(tbertlih}he 

That  jiaJme  or  cyprcH  ihoald  hu  pk 

fACROOK.    On  the  decline. 

The  lliei  crldit  itudth  ttnttt  rnt  m  far. 

ACROSS.  Used  as  a  kind  of  exclama- 
tion when  a  aally  of  wit  mLscarried. 
An  allusion  to  jousting.    See  Bbbak- 

ACR08S. 

Fad  kneErdn  my  lord,  to  aik  me  merey;  and 
thai,  at  m;  biOdiiif.  joa  conid  k  itand  np. 
JTriu.  I  noiild  1  had  i  to  I  had  bnlu  tJiT  pale. 


ACT 

ACTON.  Hoquelon  or  Aaqoeton,  Fr, 
A  kind  of  veat  or  jscket  worn  with 
armour.  From  which,  by  some  in- 
termediate ateps,  the  word  jacket  is 
deriied. 

Hia  iMiB  it  vai  all  orblai^ 


Wiim  till]  ame  Fron  the  retklc. 

Arcf  Bil.,  i,  p.  U.   S«  glimaif. 

Itts  there  defined,  "  a  kind  of  armour, 
made  of  taffaty  or  leather,  quilted,  etc. 
worn  nnder  the  habergeott,  to  save  the 
body  from  bruiseii."  But  if  it  waa 
worn  nnder  the  cont  of  mail,  how 
eouid  its  colour  appear  T  Roquefort 
defines  it,  "  Espece  de  chemisette 
courle ;  cotte  d'armes,  e"pece  de 
tnni^ue."  He  adds,  that  in  Langne- 
doc  It  was  called  jaeovti,  and  that 
Boret  says,  thence  comes  jaequetle, 
a  child's  dress.  Glouairt  de  la 
lAingve  Romane, 
ACTRESSES.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  none  in  the  English  theatrea 
till  after  the  BestDrstion. 
Coryat  says,  in  his  account  of  Venice, 


fomtlimft  utfd  ui  Londun ;  apd  they  foiormti  'A 
with  aa  good  grace,  action,  and  pMorc,  and  «hal. 
BuTTtr  ron-rniml  (or  '  j'V"-  "J"?  '  j"?"  "' 

A  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  about 
June,  1660,  turns  particularly  on  lliia 
subject.  These  lines  are  a  part  of 
the  former : 

To  tell  ^oa  nevi.  I  hw  the  lady  dieel  i 
Tbc  woman  plajn  tfrdaj,  miatakc  ma  nnl, 
Ho  maD  la  pivn,  or  pace  m  peltj-cciat; 

(ir  I  f  honid  dye)  make  afld^iit  od'(. 

Some  French  women,  howeTer,  acted 
at  the  Black  Friars  in  1629. 

Hiilriomail,  p.  315. 
The  circumstnnce  may  hIfo  be  traced 
from  passages  in  the  old  dramatists. 
In  the  epilogue  to  "  As  you  like  it," 
which  was  spoken  by  Rosalind,  the 
player  says,  "If  I  were  a  teaman,  I 
would  kiss  as  mnny  of  yon  as  had 
beards  thnt  pleas'd  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defy'd  not," 

Gayton  censures  foreign  thealres  for 
permitting  women  to  act.      "  Ttie 
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permission  of  women  persoDally  to 
act,  doth  Tery  much  enervate  the 
auditory,  and  teacheth  lust,  while 
they  would  but  feigne  it." 

Fest.  Notes,  p.  272. 
They  did,  however,  appear  in  the  thea- 
tres of  antiquity  (See  Cic.  de  Offici  i, 
31 ;  Plat  deRep.,p.  436.  Fie;  Hor. 
Sat.,  II,  iii,  60);  but  Shakespeare, 
who,  like  his  contemporaries,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  the  customs  of  his 
own,  certainly  thought  of  nothing 
more,  when  he  gave  these  words  to 
Cleopatra : 

The  onick  comedtani 
ExtempnrallY  vili  Btase  us,  and  present 
Our  AirxanuriMii  revets ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brongkt  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeHking  Cleopatra  bojf  mjf  greatness 
V  the  posture  of  a  whore.  Jnt.,  ▼,  3. 

Hart,  Clun,  and  Burt  played  female 
parts  wheu  boys.  See  Hisioria  Hie- 
irion,,  O.  PI.,  zii,  340,  &c. 
James  Duport,  who  translated  the 
Psalms,  &c.,  was  much  offended  at 
the  scandal  of  introducing  actresses, 
and  wrote  some  indignant  Alcaics  on 
the  subject,  which  he  entitled  "  In 
Roscias  nostras,  seu  Histriones  fcemi- 
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nas. 

They  begin : 

Nee  femininum  nomen  hjpocrita« 
Vee  histrio,  si  granimaticse  fides, 
£t  Prisciano,  nenipe  solos 

Ksse  Tiros  decet  histriones. 
Hns  tantam  habcbant  prislina  ssecala, 
Dum  castitas  salTS,  atque  modestia,  fce. 

He  concludes  by  givmg  a  very  singular 
piece  of  advice  to  these  ladies : 

Sin  dramatis  pars  esse  pergas, 
Non  nisi  jcM^by  agas  «p6vwiror. 

Musts  subseeiwmt  p.  15. 

fib  ACTUATE,  v.     To  make  active. 

Let  me  rejojce  in  sprightly  sack,  that  can 
Create  a  brain  even  in  an  empty  pan. 
Canary  I  it's  thou  that  dost  inspire, 
And  acimaU  the  soul  with  heavenly  ftre. 

Witts  RecraUimu,  1654. 

ACTURB.     Apparently,  for  action. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  ynu  see 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind : 
Love  made  them* not;  with  meturs  [>.  e.  in  action]  they 
may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind. 

^  Sk.,  Lower's  Compl.  Sufpl,  i,  751. 

Nor  is  for  or  in  the  last  line. 
ADAMANT.     The  magnet ;  a  very  com- 
mon usage  in  old  authors. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  dajr.  as  turtle  to  her  tuAtt, 
As  iron  to  adawuaU.  Tro.  /■  Cr^  iii,  3. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant. 

Greenes  Tu,  q.,  O.  PI.,  Tii.  107. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  tliis  sen»e, 


and  given  other  examples.  This  is 
decisive : 

As  iron,  toucliH  by  the  adamanfs  effect. 

To  the  north  pole  doth  ever  point  direct.  Sjfh.  Dm  B.,  p.  64. 

The  adamant  and  beauty  we  discover 
To  be  alike ;  for  beauty  dnws  a  lover, 
The  adamant  his  iron.  Browm^  Brit.  Past.,  Song  1. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two  magnets, 
which  takes  place  in  some  situations, 
is  alluded  to  Here : 

Away 
Well  be  as  differing  as  two  admnants; 
The  one  shall  shun  the  other.  White  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  S16. 

Lyly,  in  a  foolish  sentence,  founded 
on  an  error,  has  joined  adamant  in 
the  sense  of  magnet,  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  diamond.  Euph.,  L.  2,  b, 
and  Euph.,  Eng.  R.  1,  b. 
Adamant  is  thus  used  so  lately  as  in 
the  English  translation  of  Galland's 
Arabian  Nights;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  stands  unaltered  iu 
Dr.  J .  Scott* s  corrected  edition  (1810). 
In  the  story  of  the  third  Calendar  we 
have  this  passsg^e : 

To-morrow  about  noon  we  shall  be  near  the  black 
mountain,  or  mine  of  adamant,  which  at  this  very 
minute  draws  all  ^our  fleet  towards  ii,  by  virtue  of 
the  iron  in  your  ships ;  and  when  we  approarh  within 
a  certain  distance,  the  attraction  of  the  adamant  will 
have  such  force,  that  all  the  nails  will  be  drawn  out 
of  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  ships,  and  fasten  to 
tlie  mountain,  so  that  your  vessels  will  fall  to  pieces 
and  sink. — Vul.  i,  p.  3o4. 

As  the  word  is  now  not  current  in 
this  sense,   it  ought   to   have   been 
changed  to  loadstone, 
fADAMANTINE,  adj.    Intensely  hard  i 
impossible  to  be  broken. 

Quoth  he.  My  faith,  as  adamantine 
As  cliains  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain : 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  From  heart  of  oak,         Hudihras,  II,  i. 

ADAM  BELL,  a  northern  outlaw,  so 
celebrated  for  archery  that  his  name 
became  proverbial.  Some  account  of 
him,  with  a  ballad  concerning  him 
and  his  companions  Clym  of  the 
Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley,  may 
be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  143,  and  in  Ritson's 
Pieces  of  ancient  popular  Poetry. 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  allu- 
ded to  him  in  the  following  passages : 

Baud%  If  I  do,  hnnz  me  in  a  buttlr  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me  let  liini  be  clap'd 
on  the  shoulder,  nnd  cnll'd  Adam.        Muck  Ado,  i.  1. 

Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  him.  Bom.,  ii,  L 

See  also  0.  PI.,  vi,  19;  viii,  413. 
A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  is  jocularly  called 
Adam,  from  wearing  buff,  as  Adam 
wore  his  naVive  buS. 
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Kot  that  Adam  tliat  kepi  the  paradise,  bnt  that 
Jdam  that  keept  the  priion :  he  that  goes  in  the  calvea- 
•kin  that  was  Killed  for  the  prodi|pil.  (km.  Err.,  iv,  3. 

fADAUNTRELEY.   A  term  in  hunting. 

At  Inst  hee  upstarted  at  the  other  side  of  the  water 
which  we  call  soyle  of  the  hart,  and  there  other 
huntsnopn  met  him  with  an  adaunirtUjf :  we  fol- 
lo«'ed  in  hard  chase  for  the  space  of  eifebt  hours, 
tlirise  oar  hounds  were  at  defuult,  and  then  we  cryed 
a  slaine,  streight  so  ho. 

Tk«  Return*  from  Farnaun*,  1606. 

AD  AW,  V.  To  daunt,  or  to  abate. 
Spenser. 

But  yielded  with  ihame  and  ^r'tfadMD*i. 

ahrp.  Kal.,  Feh^  141. 

fADAYES,  adv.     By  day. 

Yon  doe  demannde,  my  deare,  beside, 
What  mates  adaie*  with  me  abide. 

Kendall's  Tlowers  ofSpignmrn^,  1677. 

ADDICE.     An  adze  or  axe. 

I  had  thoujtht  I  had  rode  upon  addicts  between  this 
and  Canterbury.  ly/y.  Moth.  Bomb.,  C.  10  b. 

ADDICT,  pari.     For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  adJiei  of  comely  mce. 

Mirr.jor  Mag.,  p.  17&. 

fADDICTION.     Inclination,  will. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.    Skakesp.,  Hen.  V. 
Try  their  addictions.    Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  ii,  60. 

ADDITION.  Title,  or  mark  of  dia- 
tinction. 

Thfj  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Haml.,  i,  4. 

This  man,  lad;r.  hath  robb'd  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant.  TV.  ^  Cr.,\,  3. 
One  whom  I  will  beat  into  clnmomus  whining,  if 
thou  deny  *st  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition.  £Mr,ii,2. 

See  Todd,  No.  4. 
ADDOUBED,  part.     Armed  or  accou- 
tred.     Adouber^  old  French.      See 
Roquefort. 

Was  hotter  thsn  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of  horse 
and  armour,  saying,  he  would  go  to  the  island  bravely 
addonbed,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Sidn.  dread.,  p.  977- 

The  8?o.  ed.  of  1/21  writes  it  ad- 
dubed.     Hence  dubbed^  as  a  knight. 
ADDRESS,  V.    To  prepare,  or  make 
ready. 

1  will  then  address  myself  tomv  appointment  Mer.  W^xix,  6. 
So  please  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest.  Mids.,  v,  1. 

It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprose  from  drowste  couch,  and  him  addrest 

Unto  the  journey  wliic h  he  had  behight.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  1, 

ADELANTADO,  Spanish.  A  lord  pre- 
sident  or  deputy  of  a  country ;  a  com- 
mander. From  adelantar,  to  excel 
or  precede. 

Invincible  adelantado  over  the  armadoof  pimpled— 
faces.  Masxinger,  Tirg.  Mart.,  ii,  1. 

Open  no  door;  if  the  adalantaJo  of  Spain  were  here 
he  should  not  enter.     B.  Jon.,  JSw.  M.  out  o/H.,  v,  4. 

Also  Alchem,,  act  iii. 
ADHORT,  r.     To  advise,  or  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  wns  the  first  that  by  adkorting  the 
Britaines  pnblikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wun 
them  to  build  houses  for  themselves. 

8tow**s  London^  p.  4. 


tBy  and  by  these  make  readle  the  thinn  fcx  her. 
that  slice  misht  wash ;  1  adhort  them  thereto,  and 
they  make  readie  with  speede.  Terence  in  English,  1614b 

ADJOINT,  s.  A  person  joined  with 
another,  a  companion,  or  attendant. 

Here  with  these  grave  adjoynts, 
(These  learned  maistcrs)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Themselves*  to  read  the  world,  and  keep  their  points. 

Dan.  Cts.  Wiars,  iv,  69. 

fADJUMENT,  s.    Help,  assistance. 

Now  if  thou  wilt  to  warre,  if  here  th*  art  bent. 

What  e're  my  art  can  adde  for  adjum^nt, 

(Oase  needlesse  prayers)  distrust  not  thine  own  strength, 

rris  all  for  thee.  Virail,  translated  by  Vicars,  l(i33. 

The  perfect  and  sound  estate  of  the  body  (as  wee 
muy  constantly  assever  of  the  soule)  is  maintained  by 
the  kiiowledtre  of  a  roans  owne  body,  and  that  chiefly 
by  the  due  observation  of  such  tlan^s  as  may  either 
bee  obnoxious,  or  an  adjutant  to  nature. 

Optich  Slasu  of  Humors,  1639. 

fADJUTRICE.     A  female  assisUnt. 

For,  as  I  hope.  Fortune  (Uie  adjutrice  of  good  pur- 
poses) will  give  the  same  unto  me,  seeking  diligently 
(so  much  as  I  am  able  to  effect  and  attaiue  unto) 
after  a  temperature  and  moderation. 

Holland^s  Ammianus  Mareellimut,  1609. 

fADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE,  was  an 
old  popular  term  for  a  tapster,  from 
the  colour  of  his  apron. 

As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir. 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  crys.  (doming,  air. 
Or  if  grown  fat,  the  mate  hts  place  supplies. 
And  says,  Tis  not  my  master's  time  to  rise. 
Of  all  our  trades,  the  tapster  is  the  best. 
He  has  more  men  at  work  than  all  the  rest. 

Poor  Bobin,WlL 

-f  ADMIRE.    As  a  n.  «.  for  admiration. 

When  Archidamus  did  beliold  wiih  wonder 
Man's  imitation  of  Jove's  dreadfull  thunder. 
He  thus  concludes  his  censure  with  admire. 

BowUuuTs  Knave  qf  Hearts,  161S. 

t ADMITTANCE,  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare to  signify  the  custom  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great 
personages.  Merry  Wives,  ii,  2. 

tADMIXT.     Mixed  up  with. 

Her  pore  affections 
Are  sacrea  as  her  person,  and  her  thonghta 
Soaring  above  the  reach  of  common  eyca. 
Are  hke  those  better  spirits,  that  have  nothing 
Of  earth  admixt.   Cartvrigkt's  RoyaU  Slaw,  16S1. 

fADOE.  DiflSculty,  or  reluctance. 
With  much  ado,  unwillingly. 

And  did  enjoy  her  for  an  howre  or  two. 
But  then  departed,  yet  with  muck  adoe. 

Tke  News  Metamorrkosis,  1600. 

tADOLESCENCY.  The  age  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

For  till  seven  y ceres  be  past  and  gone  airay. 
We  are  uncapable  to  doe  or  pray. 
Our  adolescency  till  our  manly  growtk. 
We  waste  in  vanity  and  tricks  of  youth. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

fADOORS,  adv.  At  the  door,  by  the 
door. 

Which  (first)  may  I  say*s  worst?  Nor  Juno  faire. 
Nor  father  Saturn  hath  of  me  least  care. 
Oh,  whore's  Arm  faith  ?    I  took  him  in  adoores, 
A  Btragling  beggar,  outcast  from  his  shores. 

Virgil,  bg  Vicars,  1630. 


ADO 

Dmcim  hi(li  QSjitjni*,  JuMa 
Went  in  tdttra,  tat  miniliDe  her. 

fjlDORNATlON.    An  ornament ;  a  de- 
coration. 

UlmjKlKolhH 

In  hanting  km  ■armeuted  Lhine  ablatiorLi, 
And  OB  thj  Kolchion  hnsg  doe  tJarmitiom. 
Orut  Enaslull  gifU  on  ucred  p«tB  nude  Tut. 

hrsil.  hf  nan.  IIM. 

ADOPTIOUS.    AdoptWe.    That  which 
ia  adopted. 

Willi  iwnM 
Of  pntty  robd  mJtmtiimi  chritteDdanu 
Thai  bliakiu  Cupid  Eowpt.  ^(Tf  W.,  i,  1. 

ADORE,  e.     To  gild,  or  adorn. 

Like  tothflhon 
GcBfobd  imp*,  which  da  ibe  man  ■Jon. 

l^mi,  IT,  iL  It. 
And  IhdH  true  tan.  MliD^  ab  jonr  pan  fniUUi^ 
SboaU  tnni  to  ubIsU.  ru  ETOt  queen  fnJijr*. 

2.  f-  Fl.,  Sid.  jBw,  ir,  ». 

Theobald,  not  recollecting  the  word  in 
thia  aeoK,  altered  the  passage  to  "  for 
great  queen*  to  wear."  In  the  above 
reading,  which  ia  the  original,  the /or 
is  however  a  vile  expletive. 
ADORN,  t.     Adoraiog;  oraanent. 

WlUiont  ■JffrivorraldtDd  lilTerbrifht. 
WbenviLb  llifl  enJtaiaA&  woiiti  it  bcmtiN. 

**M,y.  5,111,  litSO- 

fADOWN,  ode.    Down. 

W[th  tint  Uu  ibcpliciird  pn  In  trnn*. 
He  threw  bii  pnt»  pipea  mdamni. 
And  on  the  rroBJui  him  Ujd- 

Drwdni'l  Siijiiirdi  OarUxi,  IMS. 

ADRAD,  orADREDD,ji(ir(.    Frighted. 

SeoDE  the  offlj  BODitar  pauiDF  hj. 
Upon  him  tA,  of  peril  nftUKlit  aitrad. 

'^ ^     *  sp..F.q..yi,,.\t. 

Ai  pracnt  ue.  uid  cLe  poelrntie 
UftT  be  mdroi  vith  horror  of  rcvun. 

0.  n.,  [,  iH. 
AIbo,  Terrified,  v. 

The  eishl  >hen»f  the  Mj  un  ufmf. 
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ADREAHT.      J  wa«  adnamt,  for   1 
dreamed. 

Wilt  than  IwlieTi  me.  metiiii  f  br  thii  liiht 

/  au  mdnmrnt  od  thee  loo.  O.  Fl.  li,  3C1. 

I  wu  tdraml  lut  night  of  Fnndi  there. 

oftdrj  Kmrner.        ""wilLl^i 


nC  wi 


^  heeieiul 
fT,  ei. 
■t  I  ki 


thru  vonldat  betraj  me,  Ithonghl  to  kiUthaeibm 
I  am  |lad  (aid  hE)  that  it  vu  bat  a  dirani. 

Luflai'i  JfUmtand  Salaili  niiifi. 

ADULTERATE  is  nied  for  adolterons, 
(onietimea,  hj  ShaVespesre ; 

Th'  WaUfn/i  Hietinti,  Biien.  Vaoghan,  Qrtj. 

hjt,  that  inaitnou,  thit  aJuUnaU  bent.       iTiai'.,  l)  [. 

Ln^CoMfl^,,!.  SoppL,  i,WL 

[It  ia  also  used  for  adulterated.] 

tHowhalh  that  falie  OHiTenticle  of  Trent 


from  which  mditUratt  paioled  adontkm 
Men  (wane  then  etochi  ur  blocket)  mart  Kete  nlnltoaT 
TUflof',  Worta.  inH 

■fADVAUNCER.  The  oecoud  branchea 
of  the  horn  of  a  atae. 

Good  fDrreaUn  ind  >1ii1{i£  woolneB,  is  beaiti  at 
Tiserie  and  cliaae,  do  call  the  ronnd  roll  of  the  horM, 
UialliDcittatliilie*dgrthehart,tb«bDri  themain 
horaa  ilielfc,  thej  call  the  beame :  the  loweat  aBllier 
ia  eallrd  the  famw  aDtlier.  at  bcaa  antlier :  the  neit, 
ibore  thit^Hrmial :  and  then  the  top. 

MaMwoetts  Forut  Lam. 

tro  ADVENE,  V.  To  come  to;  the 
Latin  advenire. 

Ttnai  (lallh  one)  ipQnlan'oiu  doth  alHiH 
Dnt'  all  Ibinga :  dotli  he  not  unt'  all  men  mean  f 

ADVENTURERS.  It  was  TO^'i^fH^ 
the  reign  of  Queen  Bliiabeth  for 
young  voluDteers  to  go  out  io  naval 
enterprisea  in  hopes  to  make  their 
fortunes,  by  discoveries,  conquests, 
or  some  other  means.  These  adem- 
turert,  probably  making  amoroas  con- 
quests a  port  of  their  scheme,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  dresaes.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  bis  ezpeditioa  agaJDat  Hia- 
paaiola,  bad  two  thousand  such  volun- 
teers In  his  fleet.  To  this  Ben  Jonaon 
alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Island 
Voyage. 

I  bad  ai  fair  a  gold  JerUn  on  that  daf.  aa  anj  worn 

ADVENTURERS  UPON  RETURN. 
Those  travellers  who  lent  money 
before  tliey  went,  upon  condition  of 
receiving  more  on  their  return  from 
a  hazardous  journey.  This  was  pro- 
bably their  proper  title.  See  Putter- 
out  ;  and  the  quotations  there  from 
Taylor  the  water  poet. 

fADVENUE,  *.     A  passage,  or  avenue. 

tlial con vtjred  the  lipht  into'lhe  ca>em)led  me  bj Iho 

honj  abonl  with  vaolou  piclnm.  that  reprCMnted 

•porta 0       em ma^ t.^^ ^''iSJl,  W6S. 

fADVERSACION, :  Contentiou  ;  op- 
position. 

And  al  Englraha  with  Feighln.  I  pnderaland, 

"*  ^'  nl^^s'TchmMt.  FdI.  7». 

ADVERSE.  In  Orthoepy,  p.  227,  it  is 
said  that  Shakespeare  always  accenta 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
following  exception  has  been  since 
remarked : 

ThougliliraeKFBiiaaibjrii.andmcininnllt.  .^ll*'^-,', 

ADVERTISE.  T\uBWot4  4ttcve'aV\i^i»\ 
the  accent  on  tta  iu\44\«  %^\\«k\i\ft. 
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I  therefore 
JMrttse  to  the  state,  bow  fit  it  rere. 
That  none,  kc  B.  Jcn^  Fox,  i?,  1. 

I  Imto  otMrtWd  him  by  lecret  means.     3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  6. 

See  more  examples  in  tbe  Elements 
of  Orthoepy y  p.  327. 
ADVICE.     Consideration,  or  informap 
lion. 

How  shall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  adtiee. 

That  thus  without  advict  bcffin  to  love  her.    8  OnU.^  ii,  4. 

Neither  this  word,  nor  the  verb  to  ad- 
vise, are  quite  obsolete  in  this  kind  of 
acceptation. 
fADVISEFUL,  adj.    Attentive. 

Which  everywhere  advisefuU  audience  bred, 
WliUe  thus  th'  iuditemenl  by  the  clerke  was  read. 

Tk«  Beggar^s  Jpe^  c.  1607. 

tADYISEMENT, #.     Care;  resolution. 

And  had  not  his  wise  guides  tubritement  let, 
And  made  him  from  those  corps-lesse  soules  to  fly. 
And  passe  in  peace,  those  thin  shapes  subtiltie 
He  hod  assailed,  but  vainly  beat  the  aire. 

rirgil,  hy  riean,  1638. 
And  so  with  more  best  than  good  advisement,  they  set 
up  cries  amaine,  and  prepared  to  encounter. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  MareeUmui,  1609. 

fADVOCATION.     Pleading. 

Alas  I  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  time.  OtksUo,  iii,  8. 

ADVOWTRY.  or  AVOWTRY.     Adul- 
tery.     Avoutrie,  old  Fr. 

This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin.    1*11  look 
There  shall  be  no  advovtry  in  my  ward 
But  what  is  honest.  0.  PI.,  z,  899. 

At  home,  because  duke  Humfrey  aye  repined, 
CalUng  this  match  advoutrie,  as  it  i»  as. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  848. 

The  word  is  used  by  Butler  in  Hudi- 
bras. 
tADUST,  adj.     Parched ;  burnt. 

The  ears  are  mgendred  of  abundance  of  matter,  and 
such  men  have  commonly  a  little  neck,  and  fair ; 
They  be  sanguine,  something  adust.  And  those  men 
are  very  unpatient  and  prone  to  anger.  When  the 
ears  be  great,  and  right  beyond  measure;  it  is  a  sign 
of  folly.  Arcandam,  hi.  L 

fADUSTION.    Burning ;  drying  up. 

Melsnchctly,  mav  be  easily  commixed  with  blond. 
Therefore  'if  melancholy  be  mixed  with  bloud,  it  is 
called  phlegmone  scirrhudes  -.  if  choler  (which  then  is 
conflated  of  both  kinds)  it  is  called  phlegmone  ery- 
sipelatodes :  if  fleame,  it  is  termed  phlegmone  nde. 
matodes.  But  of  bloud,  which  is  filthy  and  corrupted 
through  the  adustion  and  cormntiou  of  his  owne 
proper  substance,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
thiunesse  or  thiduiesse  thereof. 

BarrongVs  Method  ofPkgsiek,  1684. 
When  ttdustion  is  to  be  used.  IHirtbermore  if  (not- 
withstanding these  burning  medicines)  the  evill  shall 
▼et  remaine,  you  must  burne  that  pUce  which  is 
betweene  the  whole  and  corrupted  membo*.  But  all 
these  remedies  are  wont  sometime  to  profit  nothing 
at  all,  and^hen  this  is  the  onely  helpe,  although 
(as  Celsus  saith)  it  be  a  miserable  helpe,  that  is,  to 
cut  off  the  member,  which  by  little  and  little  waxeth 
dead,  that  so  the  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
a-ithout  danger.  Ibid, 

ADWARD,  for  AWARD.     Judgment; 
sentence. 

And  faint-lieart  fooles  whom  shew  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  faire  adtrard. 

Spens.,  F.  O.,  IV,  x,  17. 

To  ADWARD,  v.     To  award. 


lYv  death  I*  adwari  I  ween'd  did  appertaine 

l«i  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  soveraine.  Ibid.,  IV,  xii,  80. 

Peculiar  to  Spenser,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen. 
t-^MULOUS.     For  Emulous. 

And  you  your  self,  faire  Julia,  do  disclose 
Such  beauties,  Uiat  you  may  seem  one  of  thoae 
That  having  motion  gain'd  at  Isat,  and  sense. 
Began  to  know  it  self,  and  stole  out  thence. 
Wmles  thus  his  mmiUoms  art  with  nature  strives. 
Some  think  h'  hath  none,  others  he  hath  two  wives. 

CartwrigkVs  Foems,  16S1. 

t-ffiQUIPARATB,  V.  To  reduce  to  a 
level ;  to  raze. 

Th'  emperiall  dtie,  cause  of  all  this  woe^ 
King  Latines  throne,  this  day  I'le  minate. 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  grotind  teqtriparata. 

AERY.    See  Aiert. 

t-ffiSTlVE,  ^STIVAL.  Belonging  to 
summer.  ASstival  solstice,  the  sum- 
mer solstice. 

Auriga  mounted  in  a  diariot  bright, 

glse  styl'd  Heniochiu)  receives  his  light 
th'  Mtive  circle.  Dm  Bartas. 

In  which  at  the  time  of  the  ttsthaU  solstice,  when 
the  sunne  southward  stretcheth  to  tbe  uttermost  his 
summer  race.  Holland t  Jmmianus  MareeUinms,  1609. 

t^STURE.  Rage.  From  the  Latin 
€Bstura.  It  is  a  word  often  used  in 
Chapman's  Homer. 

1.  7V>AFFEAR.     To  terrify. 

£ach  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they  bears. 
And  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affeare. 

Sp.,  F.  C,  II.  iii.  90. 

Hence  the  participle  affear*d,  for 
which  afraid  is  now  used,  but  which 
is  very  common  in  Shakespeare. 

Be  not  affeai'd :  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

r«r|»,iii,9. 

The  spelling  varies,  as  in  other  cases, 
sometimes  with  one  f,  and  sometimes 
with  two. 

2.  To  AFFEAR,  or  more  properly  AF* 
FEER.  An  old  law  term,  for  to 
settle  or  confirm.     From  affier. 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs. 
His  [Macbeth's]  title  is  i^MTif.        Maeb.,\w,t. 

TLenceaJ^eerers,  in  our  law  dictionaries, 
are  a  sort  of  arbiters,  whose  business 
was  to  affirm  upon  oath  what  penalty 
they  thought  should  be  adjudged  for 
certain  offences,  not  settled  by  law. 
fAFFECTATE,  adj.  AiOfected,  con- 
ceited. 

Accerdtum  dictum,  an  oneion  to  mnche  a^ectaU^ 
or,  as  we  sale,  to  Uixtt  fet    Btiotes  XKctfionarM^  16fi9L 

fAFFECTED.    Beloved. 

— in  all  the  desperate  hours 
Of  his  affected  Hercules.    Chapman,  Tl.,  Tiii,  818. 

AFFECTION.  In  the  sense  of  affecta- 
tion. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author 
of  affection.  Ham^  ii,  8. 

FisMNit  witbout  scurrility,  witty  without  affection. 
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Hbv  did  she  kwre  the  vorld,  vitli  irhat  eoateniptl 
Jut  as  she  in  it  liT*dl  aud  lo  exempt 
Tnm  ^  affectum. 

B.  Jomi^  UiuUrwoodt,  XL  om  Lad§  PmUet. 

Bat  it  certainly  means  By  mpathv,  in  the 
following  well-known,  but  difficult 
paasage: 

Maater  of  paaaion,  awaja  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likea  or  hialha.  Mtr.  Tm^  ir,  1. 

AFFECTIONED.      In  a  similar  sense ; 
affected. 

An  tffeetioued  aaa.  that  eoni  itate  viihoat  bode,  and 
uttera  it  by  great  awartha.  TSmI.,  ii,  8. 

fAFFECTlOUS,  adj.     Affectionate. 

Theref<n«  mj  deare,  deare  wife,  and  dearest  sonnea, 
Let  me  ingirt  joa  vith  my  last  embrace : 
And  in  toot  cheekea  impresie  a  fare-well  kisi^ 
Kiase  oi  tme  kindneaas  and  uffeetunu  lore. 

AFFECTS.     Affections ;  passions. 

Wooinf  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  nnderbearing  of  hia  fortune. 
As  twere  to  baniah  their  df^U  with  him. 

£icA./7,i.i. 
Bachel,  I  hope  I  ahall  not  need  to  oige 
The  tacrcd  parity  of  oar  affeeU. 

B.  Jon^  CaseuJUti^d,  act  L 
Not  to  comply  with  heat}  the  yoang  mffi^ts 
In  me  defanct.  0/A.,  i,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford  proposes  to  read  here, 
parentbetically, 

(The  yoang  iffecti  in  me  defanct) 

Mamng.^  vol.  ii,  p.  80. 

fStorring  VtittiffecU  of  admiration  and  commiseration. 

5Sr  P.  Sydney's  Apology  for  Bottry. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  singu- 
lar, in  the  sense  of  inclination  : 

So  her  chief  care,  aa  carelesse  how  to  please 
IS  care  of  pcople'i  cni e. 
SH4fUMd'$  Btixa.,  Mirr.  M.,  p.  8S8. 


Ha"  own  tfftet,  was  care  of  pcople'i  cine. 
BnalmMd's  Blixa.,  Mirr 
Shat  ap  thy  daagbter,  bridle  her  effect*. 


O.PL,iii.l«. 

f  AFFINBS,  9,     Relations,  kinsmen. 

Afflbity  deteneratinpr  in  honesty  ia  like  foole  scabs 
in  a  fairs  akinne,  snch  a^me$  brings  as  mnch  credit 


comftwrt  to  their  fncnds,  as  do  lyce  in  their 
dotbea  -,  and  they  are  much  like  of  a  loaaie  condition ; 
they  will  cleave  doae  onto  yoa.  while  yoa  hare 
blood  to  feede  them,  bat  if  yoa  begin  to  die  or  decay 
they  goe  from  them  that  breed  them. 

Bieh  (Minet  furnished  with  farietu  qfExceUeni 
DescriftUmit  1818. 

fAFFIBMANCE,  9.    An  assertion. 

Sir,  mine  tMmumnee  in  thafflrmalive, 
In  law  anoreaaon,  is  mnch  more  credible. 

Rtywtodfs  Spider  and  FUe,  1558. 

AFFRAP,  V,  ft.   To  encounter,  or  strike 
down. 

They  beene  ymett»  both  ready  to  effnm. 

Sp.^.Q.,n,i,U. 

Also  active.     See  Todd. 
AFFRAY,  V.     To  frighten. 

Or  when  the  flying  heav'ns  he  would  iffny. 

Spetuer. 

AFFRAY,  9.    In  the  sense  of  confusion, 
or  fear. 

Without  tempestuous  storms  or  lad  affray. 

Spenser. 
Who  full  of  ghaatly  fright,  and  cold  affmy, 
Gttiahutthtdore.  Sp.,  F.  Q.,  [,  Hi,  U.  ^ 


tAFFRAYER,  9.    One  who  raises  af- 
frays or  riots. 

As  namely,  the  statutes  made  for  buy  and  cry  after 
felons;  and  the  statutea  made  againat  mnrtherera, 
robben,  felons,  niglit- walkers,  affrmyers,  armor  wome 
in  terrorem.  riots,  forcible  entries,  and  all  other  force 
and  riolenoe }  all  which  be  directly  against  the  peace. 

DnlUm's  Counlrey  Jnstie*,,  1890. 

AFFREND,  v.     To  make  friends;  to 
reconcile. 

And  deadly  foes  w  ftithfally  effrend^d. 

Sp.,  F.  q,,  IV,  iii,  60. 

AFFRET,  9.     Rencounter ;  hasty  meet- 
ing. 

Tliat  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  ^/v/. 

They  rudely  drive  to  groond  both  man  and  horse. 

^.,J'.e.,III,ix,18. 

Also  violent  impression  : 

Tlie  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathful]  tow. 
And  passing  forth  with  fnnoas  offret, 
Pierst  through  his  beaver  quite  into  his  brow. 

'^..i'.  e.lV.iii.11. 

tAFFRIGHTMENT,  9.      A  threat;   a 
frightning. 

But  here  was  Tour  cunninr ;  it  appears  moat  plainly, 
tliat  you,  thinking  her  to  oe  of  the  trade,  thought  to 
make  a  prey  of  her  purse :  but  since  yonr  iffriyktmeni 
could  not  make  her  open  unto  you,  you  thoiu^t  to 
make  her  inuocency  areart  for't. 

Biekard  Brotn^s  Northern  Lose, 

AFFRONT,  V.    To  meet ;  encounter. 

That  he,  as  twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

The  men,  the  sliips,  wherewith  now  Bome  affnmts  him. 
All  powerless,  give  proud  Cmiar*a  wrath  free  OMssage. 

0.  P..  ii.  18*. 
A  thousand  hardy  Turks  tfront  he  had.     jRit't/-  T.,  ix,  89. 
tA  spruce  neate  youth :  what,  yf  I  affront  him  ? 

BlayofTxmon,'p.\%. 

AFFRONT,  8.     A  meeting. 

Only,  sir,  this  1  must  caution  you  of,  in  your  affront, 
or  Mlute,  ucTcr  to  move  your  Imt. 

Grem'a  Tu  Q.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  95. 
This  day  thou  shall  have  ingut«,  and  to-morrow 
Give  lonla  th'  affront.  Ben.  Jon ,  Aleh.,  ii,  8. 

AFFY,  V.    To  betroth. 

And  wedded  be  thou  tn  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  datighter  of  a  worthless  king. 

2  Uen.  ri,  iv,  1. 
Sorano.  'tia  ordained,  must  be  affie-d 
To  Annabella ;  and,  for  aught  1  know, 
Married.  O.  PI.,  viii,  67. 

Also  to  trust  or  confide : 

Marcus  Andronictu,  so  I  do  iffy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 

Til.  And.,  \,  I. 

fBid  none  affie  in  firiends,  for  say,  his  children  wrought  hia 

wracke.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1S93. 

f  AFLAUNT.     Equipped  or  dressed  in  a 
showy  manner. 

Hee  that  of  himaelf  doth  bragge,  boast,  and  vaunt. 
Hath  Ul  neighbours  about  him  to  set  him  aflannt. 

Without  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  S19. 
A  merie  eentleman  seeing  a  gallant  that  was  bound 
for  the  Indies  walke  the  streets,  his  hat  all  afnunl, 
and  befeathered  with  all  kinde  of  oolloured  pinmea, 
aaid :  When  a  Gods  name  will  this  woodcock  flie,  for 
well  I  see  he  hath  all  his  feathers  about  him. 

C^ley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614,  p.  89. 

t  AFORE  was  commonly  used  for  before. 

B.  Goe  afore,  for  I  know  not  the  way. 

r.  I  doe  observe  you,  tir,  and  lUcrefott  NO^xoaij  i<»iiw\ 

if  you  pleaie.  Tk«  PoMeuger  qf  BcumuioA^Vl. 


AFT 
tAFTER-DAYS.    Futnre  time*, 

6teiBg  Oo 


',  tliMt  •per- 
tut*  tell  hlipniu. 

hn,i  o^wnpi,  una. 


■(■AFTERMATH.  A  common  prorircial 
word  for  s  second  crop  of  grasB ; 
■ometimes  used  metaphorically. 

Tlicu  niH  Ihc  lieie  Irani  rilling  oo 


St"/  "■ 


fAFT-MEAL.     An  after  or  late  meal. 

At  afl-wutla  vLo  tluill  paje  'or  <1i'  ><■>«  ' 

Iitnni-iDtb<LU.p.t». 

fAGAlK.     "  To  and  again,"  i.  e.  to  and 
fro.     See  Autobiog.  of  Sir  S.  D'Bwee, 


Tol.i 


I.  353. 


Again  was  aomeUmea  used  aa  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience. 

AUt.  Riplcue  man,  Is  nm  inlo  ttli  hmidal 
FitTuifi,  ID  tRuhEtmu  to  Toni  friend  I 
Ttr.  AftH.ma.    Wil  DDniujiieme  cndilt 

CAifmu'j  Btiatgtfor  Honimr,  IBM. 

fAGAINST.     Againtt  the  world,  1. 1. 
in  preference  to  everybody  else. 

AliiicblIinEL<nlfamTtord,i>hol<ildmeUiiitIiiced 
Dot  FriT,  for  he  wonla  ret  pitt  the  plmEir  aaaimst  tit 
world.  Flft^  ^nry.  IMO. 

tAGAMBO.  adv.     A-kimbo. 


Buhm't  CiimurmiM.  IDM,  p.  104. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  wnttea 
akemboll. 

Hereiit  her  nn  wh  m  incnued,  Ibtt,  HttiDg  her 
UIU  d-^niAo^  tad  duttpg  Are  from  her  vjei  .  ,  . 

Onioil  Kulory  of  «™nom. 

AGAR.     A  sea  monster;  perhaps  formed 
from  the  higre,  or  bore  of  the  tide. 

Bh  rNeplnae]  wndilh  a  moDitei  called  the  agar, 
■falDIt  iiW  coming  the  ■elei.nare.lhe  to.leifljt 
naj.  >nd  th(  cane!  in  tht  Held  tor  (arou  ihiiDiie 
the  Unlc).  LiUt'l  GaUaikit,  ut  i,  L  1. 

See  HiGKE. 
AGATE.    Used   metaphorically   for  a 
very  diminutiTc  person,  in  allusion  to 
the  small  figures  cut  in  agate   for 
rings. 

(ppanC  and  aeiid  jaa  badi  again  Is  juar  muler  Tor 
irii»,ui>«<iii]rnlel;r™'-  MuckJiomt.  H.^aiX 

Where  the  other  iHnsages  show  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the 
reading  to  aglet,  u   has  been   pro- 

Qneen  Mab,  as  a  very  diminutive 
figure,  is  expressly  compared  by 
SLskespeare  to  en  agat  atone. 

bigger  than  an  affal  atom 


Of  the  Italian  word  formaglio,  Florio 
gives  this  acconnt : 

Alao  oBchca.  bmiehca.  or  tabteta  aad  jevcla,  thai  jit 

cut  and  gnven  with  lome  fomm  and  jBUfa  od 
thvm,  nunDlj,  Df  ftiBma  men't  hcadL 

A-GATE.     Agoing.   From  gate  or  gait, 

I  pnj  Tos.  inflSDiT,  aet  him  a-fult  again.     O.P„  *.  ISO. 

fAGEDKESS,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
aged ;  age. 

noiu  hi>  knowledge  rr«ir  did 'a  fom  dtaj, 
Hr  itilL  wai  atrDiia  and  frcah^  hii  brain  wai  gray, 
Ench  Btiinai  mgii\  oni  jonog  ladita  mora 
To  Kmewhat  mim  than  a  Plalodickkna. 

CtrlmijU-t  Fttma,  IWL 

To  AGGRACE.     To  favour. 

Aiid,  that  *hick  all  faiie  worha  dalb  m«t  •9r*a, 
The  art,  which  all  that  wroni ht,  app«r«l  in  no  ^acB. 

Sp.r.q..-a.£,K. 
Also  aa  a  substantive,  favour. 

Of  lundoaid  and  of  cqaitflooa  Majraa. 

Sp;  y  q.,  n,  liii,  M. 

AGGRATE,  v.     To  please  or  gratify. 

Doth  bcnrow  graca,  the  finer  1o  ^sffrait- 

Spnu..  Yani  ^Uva,  VH. 

AGHAST.  Did  frighten.  Used  aa  the 
pret.  of  to  agaie. 

That  lumcil  from  aonu  hued  foe  to  11;. 

Or  other  gricalT  thing  that  turn  rngkut. 

Ita  usage  as  a  participial  adjective  is 
not  yet  laid  aside. 
fAGlLITE  ia  used  aa  an  adjective  in 
North  brooke'aTreatise  against  Dicing, 
&c.,  157?. 

If  it  be,  ai  I  hare  lajd,  Doderatel;  taken,  ifts  Hnie 

t  AGITAGIOUS;*"  °^dj'  °""  'oS^n^ 
■hakiug. 

Hij  wardi  Bud  apan  tuether  elaava  the  ajA 
TIic  EoldeD-liaded  atafie  aa  liglitning  Bew. 

Whether  I'wai  lent,  ud  doth  hii  msags  tnc, 

Sai  huge  jhield  halh  mUrpcia'd  Ihe  haia, 
liich  HeciDna^lajiwiitill  pome: 
Thioush  liie  tough  hjila  It  pier"!!  wilhunt  ropect. 
Bat  the  thup  poJDt  npon  tlic  KaTEiilli  wh  chcek't. 

Blytuofl  ]VDia0nluici,lA)). 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the 
points  formerly  uaed  in  dreaa  ;  from 
aiguillette,  Fr. 

that  it  be  faat  go,  with  lacn.wilhont  ajjlttla. 

Aick.fixiit)i.,^.\«l. 

Sometimes  formed  into  amall  figures, 
alluded  to  here: 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  uarrr  him  to  a 
puppet  or  in  atUt-itiy.  Tam.  Sir,.  1, 1 

The  robe  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  at 
Lord  Leicester's  creation,  had  on  the 
sleeves  "  38  paire  of  gold  aglet*." 
Progr.  of  Elis..  1564,  p.  58. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  mean  span- 
gles,  as  Junius  explains  them : 


And  ftll  tboB  itAn  QmI  ;ua  upon 
T^e  blUe  BUn^  ud  ill  lut  kuok 


bnha, 


a^">i..iafrf.irir«.,iii.+ 
jJ^fff  vu  bIso  used  as  a  botanical 
term,  for  the  chivea,  or  autherte,  of 
flowen.     Kertey. 
See  AiODLET. 
f  AGNAIL, «.    A  tort  of  com  in  the  toes. 

a  conie  in  thi  l«  ot  the  finU ;  u  ayiuilt. 


pon  St.  Agv^  H^iU  jon  w 


Th(  7.  churiterdotb  ilicwa  or 

In  Eoclnh  it  ii  Buied  coma  aruiwli  [Dim 
fttdortaiL  Birifttktnti.<A.\Si 

AGNES,  ST.  To  ^t  on  the  cTe  of  hi 
featiTa),  Jan.  21,  niing  certain  cere> 
monies,  waa  esteemed  ■  certain  vkj 
for  maida  to  dream  of  their  fatoK 
haabands. 

rt  St.  AjMI  mfki, 

mucD  ui  vmfi.j  bjwd  liifCDren,  B-  Jont. 

If  ihp  \tept  \  duBbemuide  ibe  Ija  it  ber  bedd'k 
fMie,  md  tbCTtn^viU  tntli  In  tore  ta  lilt  on  n. 
Al%a  uU,  to  kwnr  nbo  ihill  be  their  lint  hu- 
bi»1.  Piff»v  1^.  h  StUatilatt,  Oti.  1«. 

411  lu«  ■  rair  of  piai,  indpoll 

BurtOD  aaje  St.  Anne'*  night,  but  be 
is  wrong.     Axat.  of  Mel.,  p.  536. 
AGNIZE,  o.    To  acknowledge. 

A  nttnnl  aiid  pronipt  iliientT, 
I  And  in  hudiiW.  0».,  1, 3. 

Ib  thea  thej  ;oT.  uidBTerv|:iictlitjuiiu#. 

Alao,  to  know ; 

Tb*  toor  aljoa  pnntcl;  vOl  Itoajon  for  tosfmisi. 

tAGNOMINATION,  *.  A  snmame  de- 
HTed  from  some  act  or  circumstance 
connected  with  the  iadividual  or 
family.    Miiuheu. 

AUodiorbT  *»  oTuwHialiM  to  (utmili.1 .  nilitirle. 
BMatiAmmum  KmiUinui.  ICOR. 

It  appears  here  to  mean  alliteration. 

AnHi^Vt  other  naembluco,  oiH  wu  ID  their  pniodj 

ud  Tem  itf  nni^iiR  or  timiii.  vhieb  i)  lake  our 
biidh  who  hold  arwHiaa/inu,  ud  enfOreing  al  eon. 
■oaut  woidi  or  iTUablce.  ona  upon  the  otbcr.  lo  be 
the  KnetHt  eleguee.  ItiimirtAmUiarLiUtr$,\tiO. 

A-GOOD.     In  eood  earneBt,  heartily. 

And,  Bt  Ibat  time.  1  mule  bcr  ncp  4-^»iJ, 


il..!00,I 


Tliit  I  here  Itnfch'd  a^gotd- 
done  the  hill  Che;  cuie  liDgbiiir- 

tAGRIEVANCE,*.    An  injury^  or  rela- 
tion ;  a  grierance. 

Tbc  dnke  mj  lord  commindi  jo^r  ipeedj  preiencfl» 

ioT  ehiirering  ^^eittuttt  I«Ie  urf'd 

Afiinet  jon  ij  jear  mother.         Beatimaiit  and  FUleier. 

AQRIZB,  V.    To  dread;  or  to  aatonitb. 


¥nm  the  doll  wth,  me  4dt  wfait  ogrUf. 

Onjrf.,  Ifim  i.  (it  Keoit. 
tFcii  mide  the  woMl  cbildo  to  wtile  end  ireep, 
Jot  irent  of  ip«d.  od  foot  ud  htod  to  creep : 
All  vbere  vu  nnthini  heerd  iMit  hideou  eriei. 
And  pituHU  plemte,  that  did  the  hvU  agriit. 

DtBirUu.ifStlmltr. 

AGROUND.    To  the  ground. 

And  how  ebe  fell  Ami  dowoo 
Bcface  bu  r«l  umxd. 

Somm  •HlJidUl,  BnmiL  lo  Sb.,  L  MT. 

AGUISE,  V.     To  adorn,  or  dresa. 

And  that  dean  croue  npon  jonr  abidd  derlt'd, 
Whrrcwlih  ihoie  lU  ksighli  je  goodlj  Kcm  tfmii'J. 

*,.     .       .V,        -  ,       ^^-'C-.lXi.Sl. 

Then  '^u  tbfi  cralxjr  ecmple  to  deue 

Hcnr  for  the  cout  IbenweFra  thei  might  amiia. 

Srmi.,  M.  BMtrfi  liu,  MC. 

AJAX,  Pronounced  Ajnz  (with  the  a 
long).  The  name  of  thii  hero  far- 
nisbed  many  unsavoury  pnns  to  our 
anceatora,  from  ita  similarity  in  iound 
to  the  two  English  words,  a  jakea. 
In  some  of  the  passages  the  allusion 
ia  rather  obscure,  as  in  this : 

A  (tool  were  better,  air.  of  Sir  Jjax  liii  (ornitloiL 

B.Jon.,  Efie.,ii,t. 

It  is  plainer  in  Shakespeare : 

Tom  lion,  that  hsidi  bii  poU-ai,  emiDt  onachias. 
atool,  vil]  be  giren  to  Jjox.  Lot^i  L..  r.  9. 

The  cause  of  al!  this  vein  of  low  wit 
was,  perhaps.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
who  in  1596  publiahed  his  celebrated 
tract,  called  "  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Jjax,"  by  which  he  meant  the  im- 
provement of  a  jaket,  or  neceasary,  by 
forming  it  into  what  we  now  call  a 
water-cloaef,  of  ivhich  Sir  John  was 
clearly  the  inventor.  Forthis  offence 
to  her  delicacy,  queen  Eliiabeth  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  disgrace. 
Used  directly  for  a  necessary  hoase : 

Which  [like  the  glariom  «i«of  LincolnVlnne. 
1on)£p,np,,.„g:- •■ 


Ota,  ColyrsT.,  Eng.  freajufif,^  Ifl. 


,     ling  liim  1  pitrOD  i__  , 

of  4"  "^  bia  commoditiEfl. 

ifiup.  (/■/■fi.ra*.  Rw(«.p.«, 

To  the  above  work  of  Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton's, B.  Jonson  seems  to  allude,  as  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dirty  poem,  he  says. 

And  1  could  wiah  for  tl,«r  euri.ii'd  labca, 
Hi  mnaebadplaogb'd  with  hii  [hat  ■DDg.^.nu. 
On  lUfiaVKU  ravage,  vol.  il,  p.  2M. 

The  rhyme  here  proves  tliat  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  was  suited  to 
the  English  Ripaning.  See  also  the 
quotations  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's 
L.  Lost.  Even  Camden  condescends 
to  play  upon  this  word.  S^nkvn^oC 
(he  French  wotd  pet,  \\e  sn.^*. 
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Inquire,  if  Toa  nndentand  it  not,  of  Cloftdiu'i  ehi»> 
Uiin8,oriacuasareweUjrtadiiii#>ur.  JKctmuw,  p.  II7. 

We  meet  with  a  new  personage  in 
Healerfa  Discov,  of  a  New    Worlds 
namely,    '*  John   FUticankoes,  JJax 
his  Sonne  and  heyre,"  p.  159.     But 
I  have  not  met  with  him  elsewhere. 
See  Jakes. 
-f  AID.     A  sort  of  tax  formerly  raised  in 
England.     It  was  sometimes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  voluntary.     The  records  of 
the  City  companies  frequently  mention 
aid-money,    money  granted    to    the 
frown  for  specific  purposes. 
'fAid'/orcee,  or  aid-eoldiers,  auxiliaries. 

The  enemiet  having  this  edTuitage,  that  they  knew 
the  coast  of  the  ooontrey,  travened  a  crosie  crooked 
way  behind  C«san  backe,  and  charging  upon  two 
legions  as  they  were  nithering  their  armour  together, 
they  had  put  them  slII  well  neere  to  the  sword,  but 
that  a  suddaine  outcrie  made,  caused  the  aiirfonxttot 
our  associates  to  assemble  themselves. 

HolUuuPi  Jmmianiu  MareelUniu,  1809. 
But  when  certaine  of  them  secretly  suggested,  that 
Silvanus  late  colonell  of  the  footmen,  paiwed  yentur- 
ously,  though  hardly,  with  eisht  thousand  aU-$(ml- 
diert  by  more  compendious  ana  shorter  waies.       Jh. 

tAIDFtJLL,  adj.     Ready  to  help. 

Christs  nijght^esciple  aii^U  did  agree 
To  take  his  body  from  that  guiltie  tree. 

Rowland?  Betraying  of  Christ. 

AIERY.  Spelt  also  aery,  and  eyery. 
The  nest  of  an  eagle,  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey.  But  sometimes,  also, 
the  brood  of  young  in  the  nest. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  eiery  tow'rs. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  hisiuv/. 

JT.  Joh$it  T,  9. 

Certainly  not  "  towers  over  his  nest 
to  defend    his  nest;"  but   ''towers 
over  his  young,  to  souse,*'  &c. 
So  again. 

Our  tuery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

£urA.£/7,i,8. 

And  yet  more  plainly : 

Your  May  buildeth  in  our  aiery*i  nest.  Jh. 

That  is,  your  brood  settles  in  the  nest 
of  ours. 

Yet  the  commentators  quote  only  the 
passages  that  prove  it  to  mean  a  nest, 
and  so  explain  it.  According  to  which 
the  meaning  here  would  be,  "your 
nest  buildeth  in  our  nesVs  nest,**  So 
in  Hamlet,  "  a  little  at^ry  of  children" 
(ii,  2)  means  a  little  brood  of  children. 
Here  also. 

For  as  nn  eyerie  from  their  seeget  wood. 

Led  o'er  tlie  plains  and  taught  to  get  their  food. 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey. 

Browne,  Britan.  Past.,  ii,  4. 
f  But  vain  are  all  these  fears,  his  eagle  sight 
Is  bom  to  saze  upon  no  lesser  light, 
TJmn  thut  from  whence  all  other  beauties  in 
Tbe  same  Bpbear  borrow  than,  he  else  had  bin 


Degenerate  fram  that  royal  «&rttt  whence 

He  first  did  spring.  Ckamberiayn^t  Fkaro»mia^\9S%, 

Here  it  signifies  a  hawk's  nest : 

Thai  air  of  hone  hath  bUisted  many  an  merf 

Of  castrils  like  yourself.  B.J<m.,8UipU<^IUm,%%. 

Also  a  certain  brood  of  hawks : 

On  his  inowie  erett 
Tlie  tow*ring  faloon  whilome  boiltj  and  kings 
Stroi^  for  that  tirisy  im  whose  sealing  winga 
Honarchs  in  gold  r^'d  as  much  wtmld  uj. 
As  might  a  month  fhdr  army  royal  pay. 

A  few  lines  after  it  is  again  used  for 
the  brood.  Eyrey  is  the  right  form 
of  the  word :  the  origin  being  ey^ 
which,  in  Saxon  and  old  Englishy 
means  an  egg. 
AIGULET,  or  AYGULET.  The  tag  of 
a  point.  Often  contracted  into  aqlit. 

whidi  all  above  besininckled  was  througfaottt 

With  golden  ayguleU,  that  gUftred  brurht, 

like  twinckling  starrea.  Sp.^  /  Q.,  II,  Si,  M. 

AIM.  To  cry  aun^  in  archery,  to  en- 
courage the  archers  by  crying  out 
aim,  when  they  were  about  to  shoot. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  to 
applaud  or  encourage,  in  a  general 
sense. 

It  ill  beseems  this  i»resence  to  cry  mm 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  JT.  Joku,  ^  1. 

Now,  to  be  patient^  were  to  play  the  pandar 
To  the  viceroy's  base  embraces,  and  ery  earn. 
While  he  by  force  or  flattery,  kc     Mau.,  Bemey^  1. 1. 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim.  B.  Sr  Fl^  Falm  Om, 

It  seems  that  the  spectators  in  general 
cried  aim,  occasionally,  as  a  mere  word 
of  applause  or  encouragement.  To 
give  aim  was  an  office  of  direction  and 
assistance. 
AIM,  to  give.  To  stand  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  butts,  to  in- 
form the  archers  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  to  the  mark ;  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  beyond,  or 
short  of  it.  The  terms  were,  uride 
on  the  bow  hand,  or  the  shaft  hand, 
(Ascham  once  uses  the  drawing  hand 
for  the  right.  Toxoph,)  t.  e.  left  and 
right ;  short  or  gone :  the  distances 
being  estimated  by  bows*  lengths. 
This  was  in  some  measure  a  confiden- 
tial office ;  but  was  not  always  prac- 
tised. Ascham  does  not  quite  approve 
of  it. 

Of  gennffe  ame  I  cannot  tell  well  what  I  should  taye. 
For  in  a  straun^  place  ittaketh  awaye  all  occasion  of 
foule  game,  which  is  the  onlye  prayse  of  it,  yet  by  my 
Judgement  it  hindereth  the  knowledge  of  shootings 
and  maketh  men  more  negligent,  which  is  a  disprayse. 

Toxoph.,  p.  SSI. 
Though  I  am  no  mark,  in  respect  of  a  huge  butt,  vet 
1  cau  U^  IQU  %;c«sX  buUUcra  (.qii.  lubbers  f]  hare  sool 
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at  Bie,  and  aliot  goldeii  arroiri:  but  I  mywAtfhtmm 
tbaa :  teide,  fuar  bo«-t ;  skorl,  three  and  a  half. 

Middlet.,  Spnm.  Gff$.,  act.  iL  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  1S8. 
tAm  I  akiogtt  nnd  bcare  no  authontie?  If 7  Wing 
kindrrd  eommittcd  to  prison  as  trajtora  in  my  pre- 
wiiee,  and  I  atand  topiaf  tnu  at  them. 

Tntt  Tirmgabf  af^ehmrd  ike  Third,  p.  87. 

Manage*  aim  inLoTe'sL.  Lost,  when 
she  aaysy 

Wids  o*  thn  hcmhmUl  Flkith  yonr  hand  is  rat. 

L,  Lak.  l^if,\. 
1  nd  the  mark,  air.  Til  Me  mm  to  yon. 
And  teU  hov  near  yon  ihoot     WluU  Dew.,  O.  PI.,  Ti.  888. 
For  who  wonld  live,  whom  pleararea  had  fonaken, 
lb  Hand  at  niari[,iiid  ay  a  kmtiot,  ncnenr. 

J»./n..r«2«a/.,ii.8. 

80  Yenoa  aMi'stii  Cupid : 

While  lorely  Venn*  itanda  to  giwe  ikemwt. 
Smiling  to  aeehfer  vaaUm  bantlinff*!  game. 

Lngt.  Ja,  Tii,  p.  1480. 

Cry  aim  is  well  conjectured,  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  Shakespeare;  where 
the  old  readioe  is  eride  game, 

I  «iU  bring  thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  it,  at  a 
£inn  house,  a  feasting;  and  thon  shalt  woo  her;  ay 
I  well?  ir«ryy  r.  r..  ii,  S. 


That  isy  "Applaud,  encourage  me! 
do  I  not  deserve  it?"  This  suits  the 
speaker  (the  host)  and  the  occasion ; 
in  the  other  no  sense  can  be  found. 
Capell  reads, "  Tried  game,** 
Mr.  Gifford  first  accurately  distin- 
guished crying  aim,  and  giving  aim, 
which  Warburton  and  others  thought 
synonymous.  See  his  note  on  Mas- 
ginger,  ii,  p.  27> 
AIM.     Guess. 

Sat  fearing  lest  my  jeahms  ctM  might  err.    8Gm^,iii,1. 

Also  as  a  Tcrb,  to  guess. 

That  my  diseorery  be  not  aiwted  at  Jh. 

Yet  stiu  went  on,  which  way  he  oonld  not  aiai. 

Ail/.  T.,  Tii,  SS. 

AIM-CRIER.  A  sUnder-by,  who  en- 
couraged the  archers  by  exclsmations. 
Hence  used  for  an  abettor  or  en- 
courager. 

Xium  smiling  aisi.m«r  at  princes  fall. 

Em^tiek  Jrcadia. 
While  her  own  creatures,  like  nm-cneri,  behekl  her 
mischance  with  nothing  but  lip-pity.  lb. 

AIRLING.  A  light  airy  person;  a 
coxcomb. 

Some  more  there  be,  slight  mrUnge,  will  be  won 
With  dogs  and  hones.  B.  Jon.,  CatU.,  i,  3. 

AIRY,  for  AIBRY.     Eagle's  nest 

Sir,  excuse  me. 
One  dry,  with  proportion,  ne'er  discloses 
The  eagle  and  the  wren.  Massing.,  Maid  ^Honour,  i,  8. 

The  editor  of  1759  says,  this  passage 
is  difficult,  and  then  explains  it: 
•*  One  airy  with  proportion,"  "  one 
puffed  up  with  a  high  opinion,"  &c., 
taking  one  for  a  person,  and  airy  for 
the  adjective:  the  error  is  manifest. 
It  should  have  been  printed  a/e/y,  J 


"  One  nest,  presefying  its  proportion, 
never  produces  an  eagle  and  a  wren." 
ALAMORT,  adj.  Half-dead ;  in  a  dying 
state;  drooping.  A  French  word; 
but  often  adopted. 

Whose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  snfflce 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort. 

Fknsk.  Lusiad,  r,  81. 

Sometimes  written    all    amort,    but 
erroneously.     See  Ane.  Dr.,  i,  362. 
ALAND.     For  on  or  to  land ;  analogous 
to  other  compositions    with    a,    as 
aboard,  afield,  &c. 

The  Ikne  with  fireah  supplies 
Was  lately  come  aJUmd.      Dragt.  FolgM^  zii,  ^  908. 

Used  even  by  Dryden.     See  Toddle 
Johnson, 
fALATE,  adv.    Lately. 

Then  he  reto(dce  his  tale  he  left  aSaUt 

And  m^e  a  long  discoursof  all  his  state.  Dm  Bartas. 

ALB,  or  ALBE.  The  white  dress  of  a 
bishop,  differing  from  a  surplice  in 
having  regular  sleeves.  As  worn  by 
Protestant  bishops,  it  is  distinct  from 
the  sleeves,  and  only  appears  in  front. 
Holmes*  a  Aead,  of  Arm,,  B.  Ill,  ch.  iv, 
p.  194. 

Each  priest  sdom'd  was  in  a  mrpUce  white. 
The  bishops  donn*d  their  oUit,  and  copes  of  state. 

nirf,  Tassto,  xi,  4. 

tALCAMY.     See  Alchymy. 

Nor  for  this  pnroose  here  to  talke  come  I, 
How  silver  may  oe  mock't  with  alcnmy. 

Taylor's  JFortes,  1630. 

ALCATRAZ.  An  American  bird;  a 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
Fernandez,  Hernandez,  and  Nierem- 
berg,  to  the  pelican  of  Mexico ;  and 
erroneously,  by  Clusius,  and  others 
after  him,  to  the  Indian  hombill,  or 
buceroa  hydrocorax,     Rees*e  EncycL 

Most  like  to  that  shortsighted  alcatras. 
That  beats  the  air  abore  that  liquid  glass ; 


The  New  World's  bird,  the  proud  imperious  fowl 

~ '  1  presence  frights  the  fiai 
That  on  the  lana  not  only  works  his  wish. 


Whose  dreadful  presence  frights  the  harmless  owl; 


But  on  the  ocean  kills  the  flying  fish. 

Drayton's  Owl,  p.  1804. 

ALCHYMY.    This  delusive,  but  once 
fashionable  art,  is  thus  well  defined : 

Libarius  sets  down  this  rime  of  Akhimy .— > 
Jlckyma  est  ars  sine  arte, 
Cujus  scire  est  pars  cum  parte, 
Medium  est  strenue  mentiri. 
Finis  mendicatum  iri. 
Sealy's  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  169,  faar^.    Trom 
HalTs  Mundus  alter  et  idem. 

A  certain  compound  metal,  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
art  of  the  alchemist,  obtained  thence 
the  name  of  alchemy.  Uii«Jh«imodi- 
£cation  of  brabs. 
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Fonr  needy  eherobims 
Pat  to  their  numtiit  the  loaiiding  aleJUmjf. 

Milt.,  Par.  Loit,  ii,  617. 
Such  were  hii  arms,  falie  gold,  true  alckymu. 

FUiek.,  PurpU  JsL,  c.  vii,  •.  89. 
They  are  like  rinnand  cliainea  bought  at  St.  Martin's, 
that  weare  faire  for  a  little  time,  but  shortly  after  will 
pnrre  alckimy,  or  rather  pure  oGpoer. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  oc- 
camy,  which  is  not  yet  quite  disused, 
among  some  classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST.  Dearest  of  all;  from 
alder,  alter,  or  aire,  used  as  the  geni- 
tive of  all ;  and  lief  dear.  Chaucer 
has  alderfirst,  alderlast,  &c. 

With  you,  mine  alderUefest  sorereign.     8  Sen.  r/»  i,  1. 

Thus: 

And  aUitfint  he  bad  them  all  a  bone. 

Ckaue.,  C.  TaUt,  949S. 

See  other  instances  in  the  notes  upon 
the  ahove  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

tAnd  alder-next  was  tlie  fresahe  queue; 
I  mean  Alceste,  the  noble  true  wife, 
And  for  Admete  howe  she  lost  her  lyfe; 
And  for  her  trouthe,  if  I  shall  nat  lye. 
How  she  was  turned  into  a  daysye. 

lAfdgeie'e  Temple  (^Gku. 

tALDERMAN'S  PACE.  A  slow  stately 
pace.  "Pa«  6^'add^,  a  leasu rely  walk- 
ing, slow  gate.  Alderman's  pace.*' 
Cotgrave, 

fALDGATE.  The  Pye  was  formerly  a 
celebrated  inn  in  this  neighbour- 
hood: 

One  ask'd  a  Mend  where  captain  Shark  did  lye ; 
Why,  sir,  quoth  he,  at  Jlgate  at  the  Pie; 
Away,  quoth  th'  other,  he  lies  not  there  I  know  't; 
Mo,  says  tlie  other,  then  he  lies  in  his  throat 

A  Book  qf  yew  Epigrams,  1659. 

ALE.  A  rural  festival,  ^here  of  course 
much  ale  was  consumed.  Other  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  this 
is  the  most  natural,  and  most  probable. 

There  were  bride-aUs,  ehurch-ales,  elerk-alee.aive'eUes, 
lamb^es,  leet-alee,  Mideummer-aUs,  Scot-aJteeJFhitnM- 
aUs,  and  several  more. 

Brand's  Popular  Jntiq.,  4to  ed.,  toL  i,  p.  329,  Sec 

Also  some  of  these  separate  articles. 
ALE,  for  ALEHOUSE. 

O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  the  ale  there. 

Tkom.,  Lord  Cromwell^  iii,  1. 

In  the  folio  of  1 623,  ale  is  read  for 
alehouse,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii,  5. 
fALEBERRY,  *.  Ale  boiled,  with  spice 
and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

After  that,  cause  an  aleherrv  to  be  made  for  her,  and 
put  into  it  powder  of  camphire,  and  give  it  to  her  to 
eate.  The  Pathway  to  Health,  f  .  54. 

Indeede  it  was  never  knowne  to  be  so  farre  out  of 
reparations,  that  it  needed  the  assistance  of  cawdle, 
alebery,  julep,  cuUissc,  erewell,  or  stewd-broth,  onely 
a  messe  of  plaine  frugal!  counirey  pottage  was  alwayes 
■officient  for  him.  Taylor's  fTorkes,  1630. 

ALECIE,  s.     Drunkenness;    the  state 
of  being  influenced  by  ale:  a  word 


coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy,  which 
means  being  under  lunar  influence. 

Il  he  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it  liad 
boene  a  slight  oversight,  but  to  arrest  a  man,  that 
hath  no  likenetse  of  a  norse,  is  flat  lunasie,  or  edeeie. 

Ljfljf^s  Mather  BomUe,  cc.  9. 

ALECONNER.  Explained  in  Johnson 
and  Chambers's  Dictionaries  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is 
true ;  but  he  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
place.  Better  explained  by  Kersey; 
"Aleconner  or  ale-taster,  an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court-leet,  to  look 
to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread, 
ale,  and  beer."  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cox  (q.  y.)  that 
he  was 

Of  very  great  credite  and  trust  in  the  toon  heer,  for 
he  haz  been  chosen  aU'^cunner  many  a  yeer,  when  his 
betters  have  stond  by ;  and  ever  qoittol  himself  with 
such  estimation,  ax  yet,  too  tast  <h  a  cup  of  nippitate^ 
his  judgement  will  be  taken  above  the  beat  u  the 


a  cup  of  nippitate^ 

K)V     ^"      "     ^ 

parish,  he  his  nose  near  so  read. 

Phjff.  qf  JRif.,  voL  i,  an.  167S. 

In  some  parishes,  the  aleconner's 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive.  In 
that  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  it  is 
thus  described : 

It  is  the  custom  in  moat  manors,  for  the  lord  to  ap- 
point the  ale-eonners  at  the  court-leet ;  but  there  not 
having  been  a  court-leet  for  some  years  held  for  the 
manor  of  Tottenham,  these  officers  have  been  rMu- 
larly  appointed  bv  the  parishioners  in  vestry.  "Hie 
aleconners  are  authorized  to  search  for,  destroy,  seise, 
and  take  aw»y  all  unwholesome  provisions,  fklse 
balances,  short  weights  and  measures ;  to  enter  mills 
and  bakehouses,  to  search  for  and  seize  (if  any  should 
be  found)  all  adulterated  flour  and  bread ;  and  alao  to 
enter  into  brewhouses,  and  examine  the  quality  of 
beer,  ale,  8cc.,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  oude. 
All  persons  coming  into  the  Mriah,  with  earta  or 
othenR'ise,  with  peas,  potatoes,  oc.,  from  Londra,  are 
subject  to  the  inspeciion  of  these  officers,  and  luble 
to  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the  selling  wHh  ahoit 
weights  and  measures. 

Rob%nson*s  Hist.  qfTottetth.,  p.  94L 

ALECOST.      An  herb:    the  same  as 

COSTMABY. 

fALE-DR  APER.    A  humorous  term  for 
keeper  of  an  ale-house. 

I  came  up  to  London,  and  fall  to  be  some  tapster, 
hostler,  or  chamberlaine  in  an  inn.  Well,  I  get  met 
a  wife ;  with  her  a  little  money ;  when  we  are  married, 
seeke  a  house  we  must ;  no  other  occupation  have  1 
but  to  be  an  ale- draper. 

Henry  Chettle,  Kind-HarU  Iktame,  1693. 
Two  milch  maydens  that  had  set  up  a  Bh<^pe  of  Mis' 
drapery.  i|. 

ALEGGE,  or  ALEGE,  r.    To  alleviate ; 
alecgan.  Sax. ;  alleger,  Fr. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 

That  snail  alegge  this  bitter  blast. 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal,,  iii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  it  aligge,  in  his  dictio- 
nary, and  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from 
a  and  lig,  to  lie  down  ;  but  the  read- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  erroneous. 
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tALE-KNIOHT,  «.    A  hannter  of  ale- 
boiuet ;  a  tippler. 

Caac,  lU  TOO  bm«  wigMt, 
ThU  *n  /nbtwd  >l>-ti^tU, 

If ow  act  onL  jgput  Kirn  in  Afht ; 
And  in  Ihen  lliat  auk 

ucrw  ult  it  of  nUeUv  miglil. 


Onchiu-i  Oi 


tALBSTANBEAREB  ii  thui 


■linn  ■«««■«  biewen  doe,  whta  Iher  )*jt  brtn 
Intu  Uc  Kiln.  Stm.»dMbx.  lUt. 

ALBW.  Howliog,  lamentation,  ontcrj ; 
probably  onlj  another  fonn  of  halbo. 

Aa  woBieii  wonl^  bat  with  daep  ■igbi  nd  DDKolta  Tew. 
S,..F.q.,Y,n.lS. 

ALFAREZ,  or  ALPEaBS.  A  Spanub 
word,  mraniflf;  an  entign ;  contracled, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  aquili/er. 

CDKneDdtd  to  me  from  bbib  noble  fiiendi 

fn  m,  ttl^m.  £.  ^n.  Sub  ■  r.,  i,  1. 

JiClim,UetUHf; 
Am  aUa  oOtor,  a*  mg  tbi  Iieu4.  nrai  lot. 

B.Jlm..KHrfKt,m,\. 
n«  Iclintnpcbin  nr  nmiloirer,  it  !■  Rid, "  le  the  true 
aIIWo,  bcannv  np  ibe  * undutl  of  FW^" 

SmMrmt,  la  Ihi  FirlMim**  SoialilU,  f.  *». 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted 
for  a  time  at  An  English  word,  being 
ID  nae  in  our  army  during  the  cinl 
wan  of  Charlea  I.  In  a  MS.  in  tbe 
Harleian  colleciion.  No.  6S04,  \  96, 
among  papers  of  that  period,  it  i* 
often  repeated.  "Al/erea  John  Maner- 
tng>  Al/ere*  Arthur  Carrol,"  &c. 
ALPRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  jadi- 
cial  utrology,  which  ia  thus  explained 
by  Kersey:  "A  temporary  jfiowervbicb 
tbe  pbmeta  bava  over  tbe  life  of  a 
pcnon." 

Ill  ftode  Uw  enfpt,  tnd  nOriJarit. 

Mmm,  O.  FL,  tH,  171. 

ALGATB8.    By  all  means. 

A>d  therefon  wonUI  ihoald  b«  ilfUi  ildi  i 

Tor  wUI«  I  liri  hit  r^t  ie  in  nneDH- 

F^irf.T.lT.K. 

Also,  notwithstanding. 

Ilngn  thine  bodii^nM  I  nSo  none     O.Ft.,i,aM. 

And  Spenser, 

Which  who  Bii  Sbtsd  bv,  ill  ven  he  wrotb, 
let  thmUt  mala  hg  loft  himeelf  niptaee. 

F.  q..  II.  ii,  IS. 

ALGBIM.  A  contraction  of  algorism, 
an  old  name  for  aritbmetic 


a;  nr  ttate  conld  more  db 


Uethno^t  Bolhiai 

A  ojifhvr  in  mlgrim,  aa  all  qun  mifhl  aee. 

Mirr.forU*f„f.t3i. 

ALICANT.  A  Spanish  wine,  formerly 
niucb  esteemed ;  said  to  be  made  near 
Alicant,  and  of  mulberries. 

yonllUooddtntpottliaar  aUenf,  bTtbliUibt.  if 

JM  tOllnw  Ikcm.  0.  FL.  in,  Ui. 

Tav  bnU,  (ot  ont  at  mUcmml.         B.  t  Ft.,  Clum,  1, 9. 

means,  "your  children,  the  conse- 
quence of  drunkeuneM."  Tliisis  wbat 
is  meant  by  allegant,  in  tbe  Fair  M.  of 
thelDn,nctiv,p.3!)9.  [SeeALiQACHT.] 
To  ALIEN.     To  alienate  ;  to  wean. 

the  «orid.  aeeliig  wbil  ha  bad  in  tbe  woild  it  alioW 

A'-LIFB.     As  my  life;  ezcnsively. 

1  kng  a  ballad  in  print  a'-Ii/ir.       WM.  T,  iT.  S. 
TboD  loT'at  ^-lift 
That  perfoni'd  judiameat.  B.  Jim. 

And  that  I  kne  ■■-(&. 

s.  ^  n,  jr«H.  n..  it,  I. 
Tbe  editor  of  1 750  very  wiifty  altered 
it  to  "  Of  life ;"  and  the  same  emenda- 
tion he  haa  offered  in  B.  and  Fl.'e 
Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  iii,  p.  292. 

He  laveBa-lr/«deadpajrca.yatwiabeatbe;  maj  rather 

happen  in  hiacQBpujbjtheacurTjpthaabjahatteU. 

Ottritrft  CliMr.,  M.  T,  B. 

fALIOAUNT.  A  not  uncommon  moda 
of  spelling  alieant,  tbe  name  of  a  wine. 
See  Alicant. 

Wilb  alifiiMff;  Ihinie  biUaof  nigar; 


ALIGGE.     See  Aleoob. 
ALL.    AlthoQgb. 

And  Unas  twv  rnwari  dalen,  tb 

ALL.    For  eza 


;^.,i'.«.,ii,u.M. 
'  spKu..rq.,i,Tii,iB. 


-f-ALL.    The  tini*erse. 

Wboi  there  waa  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  ipae^ 
Andiilen«did  Iheehaoa  jtmndinibrace: 

And  with  hia  m^tj  ward  branjhl  >U  ta  pUM, 
Safini  but,  Let  there  be,  ud  dose  it  na. 

l^vlor'i  Warta,  It 

fALL.     Very. 

It  maj  he  lhl<  ur  eibartation 
Secnu  harab,  ini!  all  unpleaunt. 

JIitJihh'i  Tr^eif  i^Deelar  nail 

■^Whe*  all  cornea  to  all,  i.e.,  in  i 
floal  reault, 
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AIL 


brtki^       '  '^I'llJ?  DitliiKAri.  tdTllMi  p.  17*. 

■fAU  along,  pro«tr«te. 

ThebiihgpgiiiniUloliniliulT.irliiEhanlr  nHid  (tt 
into  bol  hiniielr  Irmnd  hit  oun  picture  IjriniiUiln; 
OB  itifBH,  which  citRmf^vprrplnnl  him.  bfiloakinr 
ttpon  it  u nimu,    H^S<!,af,ofJtdM,lujfUj. 

■\AU  one,  nil  the  lame  thing. 

tat  ibn  ma  iflcr  Ihe  old  ui  and  euilonie,  ud  ho- 
BiiHl  unrudi  JDii  II  iJf  uu  lliil  il  irubi(Dr(,u(un 
■•  In  the  UuDE  iUclTg  wc  two  csolil  canjrdan. 

IVm»  in  Affui.  1114. 
But  *iri  nu,  let  him  do*  hli  nnt,  dn  ii  csanUaitl} 
■m'd  vitli  iiiDiiccpcj;  uid  Ibe  tluEiu  or  dui|a  of 
Urn  bud  cumol  Effriibtber.balthit  •h»  wilj  tMawfi 
to  recrexte  the  good:  nylor'i  rurtu.  IsSO. 

It  il  ^l  OH.  ilr.  vhm  jfra  DpcB  the  book,  hie  rheto- 

itikar^i  OtHTTHlimu,  Bra,  ISTl,  p.  1U. 

tTo  throw  or  push  ai  all,  to  riilc  the 
whole.     A  term  in  gambling. 

At  dice  the;  pleld  fur  lUeriiei  >t  cadi  out 
A  kriKht  11  lout  wu  kail  whu  doe  na  lelF 
Thie  knitbt  crir*  out  (ud  ■■nee  him),  iiii,  ■  had 


Hie  hette  ie  rdl  of  iorde  up  to  Uio  biimmE  i 
Tti«  tn  thitw  next  ml  mil,  won  ell  end  him, 

Dtdn'i  Wkan  c/Bmiflim,  1807. 

Qol^  ^Ml/n™  cr°"'i  "To  "hlOBf  h  »I  .a!*^  * 

CDlfnui'i  fnu  iHlrrprrlir,  1S71.  p.  IH. 
Aod  eo  be  all  eoipectcd :  rondioue  euol. 

Hwoui  etlcDdi  th*  eltempt.  tbo  lliou  ilionldftt  1UL 

Vmnalmrmi  Brclitr,  IW. 
AI  mil,  QDDlh  BnfU,  itj  jin  wlut  ;ijii  dan. 

Bo  i<i"'ia  mX  then  ^riFS^I-  ^'i 
Wh)  Rufue,  Uiit'i  the  cuee  or  tit  Ihat'i  Hldl 
For  vbich  fruk  nmntcn  it  doth  oft  behll, 
Tbn  Ihrov  li  lU.  till  thnmn  qnile  ool  at  ell. 

rnia  arcnmliamM.  1U4. 

ALL  AND  SOME.    One  aad  aU  i  every 
one;  everytliiog. 


.  ALl 
Aleqqe. 
ALL  TO.  Entirely ;  very  mach.  The  to 
seems  to  have  an  augmentative  power, 
ao  OS  to  increase  the  force  of  the  word 
following.  Thus  alllo-tom  means  very 
much  torn.  [Nares  hns  apparently 
mistaken  the  origin  of  this  form ;  to 
belongs  to  the  following  word,  being  a 
particle  anawering  to  the  German  zu-. 
To-broken,  means  broken  to  pieces ; 
to-froien,  intensely  frozen ;  to-brake, 
broke  to  pieces.] 

Thel  did  irilh  dirt  lod  dut  bin  li-te-dmik. 


r,  tbtlmightlolJherh'cwMbninthl 
Uomm  aid  J^.,  SnppL,  i,  !BI. 


3  ALL 

It  occnrs  eren  in  the  authorised  Tor- 
sion of  the  Bible : 

lod  ■  certein  nmu  cut  i  piea  ml  x  milWoiw  gpca 
abinukch'i  fand,  ud  cU  U  bnke  hie  eknll. 

}migait.ti. 
Where  it  has  sometimeB  been  igno- 
rantly  printed  "  all  to  break,"  See 
Newcome  on  Vertiont,  p.  303. 
It  is  used  also  by  Milton,  in  ■  Tery 
beautiful  paasage  ;  and  thia,  being  the 
last  known  instance  of  it,  haa  been 
much  misnnderstood. 

Where,  with  her  bat  nene.  Costncplitiaii. 
She  [WikdomJ  pLDiuei  her  reethcri,  end  Lste  poir  her  wmp. 
That,  in  the  TAnmu  biutia  oT  mart, 
WerciUfonifflal.indeoBUIimeeiiiiptir'd.    C»iu.i,ST«. 

Tbia  has  been  read,  "all  too  ruffled," 
as  if  to  be  mfQed  in  some  degree  was 
allowable,  which  the  author  certainly 
did  not  mean.  Warton  saya,  that  the 
corruption  began  with  Tickell ;  but  it 
ia  so  quoted  at  the  end  of  Ho.  98  of 
the  Tatler,  whether  in  the  ongtual 
editions  or  not,  I  cannot  aay.  I  find 
it  BO  in  the  London  edition  of  1797' 
All-to-be  is  also  met  with,  but  rather 
in  a  ludicrous  way,  and  was  ao  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  jocular  language, 
after  beginning  to  be  obaolete. 

Ill  here  yuu  clinHiirlnl  ami  chnniclBil  aiid  cot  eid 

rtin>jLicled.  end  aIi-to-b4-fraii"d.  and  eunr  id  ennncte. 

B.i-n.Pkil^ttr.maT. 

The  editora  of  1750  unnecesaarily 
changed  this  to  "sung  in  ali-to-be- 
nrauV  sonnets."  It  wns  right  before. 
We  find  it  in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Pope : 

Thii  moniEiit  I  eni  K  h<ppT  U  *°  ''"'  ■  letter  ftm 

■a'<<4f-QBlU(ere  mi  by  veir  itroni  iDemDitioni. 

UlUrSL 

t  wonder  dj  Irfird  or  Cuiterhnrr  ie  not  once  dhto 

all-ia-tt-trxytar'd  tor  deelltit  with  the  Ijou^  t«  HttJe 

miuion  a      mj  '^^^  ^'  ^^  ^.^_^  ^^^ 

fALL-BONES.  A  nickname  for  a  thin 
bony  fellow  in  How  a  Man  may  Chuae 
a  Good  Wife  from  s  Bad.  1602. 

fALL-CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  universe, 

1%'  etemell  iprintf  or  power  end  proridence, 

Did  not  niilike  the  bear,  which  bhugetb  forth 
Id  111'  end  of  thin;  dayia  i  ibapeleu  birth. 


tALLECTIVE.     A  bait ;  an  allurement. 

Tor  whet  better  aifffiH  eoulde  Satan  dcTiee.  taallara 
■Dd  biiiif  men  ploeantlf  into  damnable  icrritnde. 
StrlUnett't  JYmlin  (feiiwt  £inv>  IHT. 


ALL 
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Wherdv  w  wmpiyiyde  many  and  dfrcn  mtkejtmM 
and  rjght  pre^rnant  aU«c(yve»of  lyngolar  pleasore,  at 
outre  at  large  it  doth  apere  in  the  peet  folowynge. 

BriiUk  BUUograpktr,  ir,  890. 

iTo  ALLEGATE.     To  allege. 

Why,  belike  he  is  Mme  mnnagate,  that  will  not  ihoir  hit 


name: 


Ah,  why  thoald  1  thit  aUegmU  f  he  it  of  noble  fame. 

fetWs  Works,  iii,  p.  68. 

ALLESTREE.  Ricbard,  of  Derby,  a 
celebrated  almanac-maker  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  time. 

A  little  more 
Would  fetch  aU  hit  attionomy  from  AUt$tret. 

J?.  Jan.,  Uag%.  Lady,  ir,  9. 

ALL-HALLO WN  Summer,  i.  e.,  late 
sammer;  all-hallows  meaning  All 
Saints,  which  festival  is  the  first  of 
November. 

Farewel,  thoa  latter  fpring  I  farewel,  aO-htiUown  nmmtrl 

1  E*n.  IF,  i.  8. 

In  the  ignorance  of  Popish  siipersti- 
tion»  allrhallowB  was  worshipped  as  a 
single  saint;  or  at  least  this  ignorance 
was  imputed  to  them. 

Frendet,  here  thall  ya  m  trjn  anone 
Of  mU-kaUewei  the  bleited  jaw-bone, 
Kiiaa  it  hardely  with  good  devodon. 

fbur  Ps,  0.  P.,  i.  74. 
tAnd  IcMt  (quoth  he)  yon  deerae  it  were  pretomption, 
If  I  tlumld  offer  yon  my  bare  atsumptioo, 
I  twcare  mtt-JuJlowa,  I  will  make  repayment. 
Tea  thfoagh  I  pawn  mine  armour  and  my  niyment. 

Sir  John  Hariiuf  ton's  Jfyigrams,  1633. 

fALUANT,  adj.    Akin  to. 

Thyt  they  tdie  to  mnche  the  tonner,  brcante,  it  it 
samwhat  aUyaunte  to  them.        Mote's  tJlopia,  1651. 

ftf.     A  kinsman ;  a  relation. 

Wherefore  Jetot,  thonghe  he  were  almyghtye,  nnd 
deayraot  to  tave  tt  many  at  myglit  be,  yet  could  he 
not  there  among  hit  eountreymen  worke  many  my- 
raclcS)  fOT  that  be  waa  letted  to  to  dooe  by  the  nn- 
belefe  of  hit  tcqnayntaunce  and  kynafolket.  For 
where  at  being  amone  alyauntes,  he  liad  easely  cored 
▼or  many  of  all  kyuaet  of  diaeaaet,  caste  out  dy yelt, 
aiM  healed  leapert,  here  in  hit  owne  countrey,  he 
oBcley  healeth  a  fewe  ticke  folket,  and  that  with  the 
laying  of  hit  handet  upon  them. 

Farafkrase  ofBm$mus,  IMS. 

ALLI6ARTA.  Tbe  alligator,  or  croco- 
dile. In  Spanish  lagarto. 
It  appears  by  the  following  passage, 
that  the  urine  of  this  creature  was 
supposed  to  render  any  herb  poisonous 
on  which  it  was  shed. 

And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making 
up  thereof,  the  eJUgarta  hath  not  pitt'd  thereon  ? 

B.  JoHS.,  Bart.  F.,  ii,  6. 

tALL-NIGHT.  A  wick  set  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  cake  of  wax.  Johns,  ^  Stev. 
Shak.9  yiiy  146. 

ALLOW,  V.    To  approve. 

O  hearnt, 
If  Tcm  do  lore  old  mea«  if  your  tweet  tway 
jtlum  obedience.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

Fint.  whether  ye  iUlow  my  whole  deric^- 
And  if  Tt  Iflce  it*  and  allow  it  well. 

O.  Pl.,i.lU.    See  alto,  U.  149. 
-tin  tilt  time  of  Romnlu^  tJJ  heads  wen  rounded  of  I 


hit  fathion :  in  the  time  of  Ccaar,  curled  of  hit  man- 
ner. When  Cyrut  lived,  every  one  praited  the  hooked 
note,  and  when  he  died,  they  allowed  the  ttraight 
note.    And  to  it  fareth  with  love. 

Ljflie's  Eupkttfs  and  Us  England,  1623. 

fTo  ALLUDE,  ».     To  compare. 

In  which  retpectt  ha\iug  spoken  of  a  few,  De  skip 
over  the  rest  to  avoid  tediouBnesae ;  and  to  free 
my  seife  from  the  imputatiou  of  partiality.  He  at  last 
aiiude  her  to  a  water-man.         Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

ALLOWANCE.     Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  j^yt 

Before  a  sleeping  giaut.  Tro.  /■  Cr^  11, 8. 

Spenser  has  very  licentiously  accented 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Throogh  fowie  intemperance 
Frayle  men  are  oft'  captiv'd  to  covetite ; 
Bat  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  attovMoaea 
Untroubled  Nature  doth  herself  suflise. 
Such  tuperfluitiet  they  would  despise. 

F,  q.,  n.  vii,  16. 

ALMAIN-LEAP.     A  dancing  leap. 

And  take  hit  ednudn-leap  into  a  custard. 

B.  Jon.,  Lev.  an  Ms,  i,  1. 

Almain,  or  allemande,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Skinner  and  others,  meant 
a  kind  of  solemn  music.  So  in 
Tancred  and  Gismunda,  Introductio 
in  actum  tertium,  "Before  this  act 
the  haubois  sounded  a  lofty  altnain** 
0.  PL,  230.  The  connection  between 
music  and  dancing  is  so  intimate,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
signify  a  dance  also.  AUemands  were 
danced  here  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  a  German : 

Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  twag-belHed 
Hollander,  ore  nothing  to  your  English— he  drinkt 
you  with  fHcility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats 
not  to  overthrow  jourJlituun;  he  gives  your  Hol- 
lander, &c.  Oik.,  ii,  3. 

Of  JUnains,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 

The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  S.  22,  p.  IIOS. 

t  ALM  AN,  or  ALE  MAN.     A  German. 

Chonodomariut  and  Vestralpus,  Pieman  kings,  after 
.  they  had  put  to  flight  Barbatio,  colonell  of  the  Romane 
footmen,  and  chased  part  of  the  armie  with  a  puiasnnt 
army,  sat  them  downe  neere  unto  Ar^entoratum,  and 
by  tneir  embassadourt  insult  over  Juliunns. 

HolUuuTs  Amtnianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 
Tit  good  to  be  and  have,  a  Greek,  I  think, 
Once  said ;  an  Alman  added,  and  to  drink. 

Owen's  Epigrams, 

fALMAN-RIVET.       A    sort    of   light 
armour  derived  from  Germany. 

The  S  of  July,  the  citizens  of  London  liad  a  muster 
afore  the  queenes  m^jestie  at  Greenewich  in  the  parke, 
of  1400  men,  whereof  800  were  pikemcn  all  in  fine 
corselets,  400  harquebutt.  in  shirts  of  muile,  with 
morins,  and  200  halberters  in  alman-rivets,  which 
were  furnished  and  set  foorth  by  the  rompHuies  of  the 
citie  of  London.  Stowe's  Chronicle. 

ALMAINY,  or  ALMANY.      Germany. 
Allemagne,  Fr. 

And  walk  with  my  petticoatt  tucked  up,  like 

A  lone  maid  of  Jlmainy.  O.  PI.,  viii,  438. 

Now  Fulko  comes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 

His  land  in  Italy,  w\udi  vfaa  woV  *\>Mi\\,         , , 

And  dwelt  in  A\many.  Hart.*  ilTV>lt.,\^l,^» 
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fALMERIB,  a.  A  cupboard;  the  low 
Latin  almariolum. 

Into  the  battrie  haitdie  be  yeede. 
And  stale  into  the  almurie  to  feede. 

HeywooiTs  Spider  tmd  FUt,  1666. 

f  ALMONDS  were  very  extensively  used 
in  a  variety  of  preparations  for  the 
table.  Almond-milk,  composed  of 
almonds  ground  and  mixed  with  milk 
or  other  liquid  was  a  favorite  beve- 
rage, as  were  also  almond-butter  and 
almond-custard.  The  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  serving  almonds  and 
raisins  together  at  dessert,  seems  to  be 
shown  from  the  name  almonds-and- 
ramna  being  given  as  that  of  an  old 
English  game,  in  Useful  Transac- 
tions in  Philosophy,  1709,  p.  43. 
Almond-cakes  were  perhaps  what  we 
now  call  a  macaroon. 

A.  Give  me  then  10016  crnmmet  of  bread,  or  of  my 
fMcder  of  elmcmi  cakes,  with  beane  flower,  and  the 
iictJe  sheeres  also. 
M.  Heere  they  are.        Pasunger  t^Bemtenuto,  1619. 

fALMOSE, «.     Alms. 

Be  y  t  then  established  and  eoaetyd,  that  the  goremor 
of  any  such  monastery,  which  at  any  tyroe  shall  be 
voyde  of  religious  persons,  shall  bestow  the  money, 
wherwyth  he  was  befor  chargyd,  for  the  fyndins  and 
•typending  of  the  sayd  religeoos  persons  in  the  uatose 
ana  releff  of  the  poor  people  df  the  same  town,  or  y  ter, 
wheryn  the  sayd  moiiasterye  standyth,  yf  ther  be 
•uffiaent  nomber  to  be  cheryshed.  or  ells  yn  the  townys 
nez  a^joinyng  therunto,  by  the  aiscretion  of  the  sayd 
goTernor  and  snrroyor  of  the  tayd  lands,  and  provost 
of  Uie  sayd  cort  of  Centenar.  Old  Momut.  BuUi. 

A  nobleman  sent  a  gent,  of  his.  in  rnuX  diligence, 
about  some  espedall  affaires,  and  sucn  was  his  dili- 
gence that  he  idll'd  his  lords  hone  by  the  way.  Being 
returned  home,  it  pleas'd  the  nobleman  to  make  him 
pay  fifty  crownea  for  the  horse,  saying  that  he  was 
content  to  reward  him  so  wdl  as  to  lorrive  him  the 
rest.  TheeenUcman  thought  himsclfe  hardly  dealt 
withall,  anaanswered :  Sir,  this  is  neither  reward  nor 
almote.  CoplcM's  Witi,  FiU,  mnd  FMieies,  1614. 

tALMES-GATE,  s.  The  gate  at  which 
the  alms  of  the  house  were  distributed 
to  the  poor. 

Tarlton  called  Burler-honae  gate,  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  Savoy,  the  lord  treasurers  tJmei'gmie, 
because  it  was  seldom  or  never  opened. 

TarUoH's  Juts. 

f  ALMUTE.     A  ffovernin^  planet. 

Without  a  sign  masculine  ?  Dm.  Sir,  yon  mistake  ma : 
You  are  not  yet  initiate.    The  almuUi 
Of  the  ascendent  is  not  elevated 
Above  the  almuUi  of  the  filial  house: 
Venus  is  free,  and  Jove  not  yet  combust 

BtmJMpk'a  Jealotu  Lnerit  1646. 

fALMS-PENNY  seems  to  mean  what 
we  should  call  a  lucky  penny. 

leather,  here  is  an  alnU'pgHHjf  for  me,  and  if  I  speed  in 
tliat  1  go  for.  1  will  give  thee  as  good  a  gown  of  grey 
as  ever  thou  diddest  wear. 

PeO^i  OU  mve$  IkU,  1695. 

fALOFT,  adv.  Upwards.  To  come 
aloft  was  used  in  the  sense  of  to  rise, 
to  prosper. 


Dio^eaet  having  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Ibeedoa, 
which  before  was  contemptible  and  low,  beftan  to 
eome  aloft ^  when  he  di^  was  asked  how  he  would  be 
buried,  ne  answered.  With  my  face  downmard ;  for 
within  a  while  the  world  will  be  turned  upside  down, 
and  then  I  ahall  lie  riglit 

JRmgJtme^i  Wittg  Jpotiugwu. 


I  wyU.  said  Wjll,  clyme  hve  aiomgU  ; 
Sucn  folke.  said  Wytte,  Ml  muche  onaought. 

MS.  Coll  Corp.  CkrisL, 


168. 


ALONELY,  adv.     Merely ;  only. 

I  speak  not  this  aloni^  for  mine  owne. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  867. 
AUmdjf  let  me  go  with  thee,  unkind.       Fturf.  T,,  xvi,  47. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  examples  of  it  as 
an  adjective.     But  the  derivation  is 
surely  from  the  English  word  aUme^ 
and  not  from  a  foreign  source. 
fALONGST.     Along. 

And  as  •Umast  I  did  my  i<mmey  take, 

I  dranke  atBroomes-weU,  for  pure  fashions  sake. 

Ikiflor^t  WbrUt,  1690. 
He  that,  still  storaing,  toghes  agamat  the  tide 
His  laden  barge  Monoit  a  rivers  side. 
And  filling  sboars  witti  shouts,  doth  melt  him  qatbo ; 
Upon  his  pallet  reateth  yet  at  night. 

Dm  BarUu,  hy  9fUe$Ur, 

ALOW,  adv.  Low  down ;  the  common 
correlative  to  aloft,  but  used  without 
it  in  the  following  instance. 

Not  the  thousandth  part  so  much  for  your  leaminc, 
and  what  other  gifta  els  you  have,  as  that  vou  wul 
creep  alow*  by  the  ground.  /kr't  Li^  <^  TmdaL 

See  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.,  ii,  266,  and 
the  note.     Todd  has  aloft  and  alow 
together,  from  Dry  den. 
ALOYSE.    A  word,  of  which  the  mean* 
ing  and  etymology  are  both  uncertain. 

Jioifse,  tfiovM,  how  pretie  it'is !  is  not  here  a  good  fsce  f 

O.  PI.,  i.  SS6. 

Chaucer  uses  alosed  for  praised,  but 
that  seems  not  to  afford  any  illustra- 
tion. Perhaps  it  may  be  for  alas! 
alas !  There  is  much  corrupted  lan- 
guage in  the  same  scene. 
ALS.     At  the  same  time. 

And  the  deane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray, 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play. 

Sp^F.Q.,U,i,4IOk 

ALS  ATI  A.  A  jocular  name  for  a  part 
of  the  City  of  London,  near  Fleet 
Street,  properly  called  the  White 
Friars,  from  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
formerly  there  situated.  "  In  the  year 
1608,"  says  an  account  of  London, 
*<the  inhabitants  [of  this  district]  ob- 
tained several  liberties,  privileges,  and 
exemptions,  by  a  charter  granted  them 
by  King  James  I ;  and  this  rendered 
the  place  an  asylum  for  insolvent 
debtors,  cheats,  and  gamesters,  who 
gave  to  this  district  the  name  of 
Alsatia;**    but    the     inconvenience 
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snfiered  by  the  city  from  this  place  of 
refuge,  at  length  caused  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  law.  Shadwell's  comedy 
of  The  Squire  of  AUatia  alludes  to 
this  place ;  and  it  is  mentioned  also 
by  Steele,  where  he  says,  that  two  of 
his  supposed  dogs  (t.  0.,  gamblers  or 
sharpers)  '*are  said  to  be  whelped  in 
AUatia^  now  in  ruins;  but  they/*  be 
adds,  ''  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are 
as  pernicious  as  if  the  old  kennel  had 
never  been  broken  down."  Tatler, 
No.  66,  near  the  end. 

ALSO,  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
was  not  unfreqnently  used. 

Lot  at  Uie  bUme  of  jU  sncceeding  thinget 
SlwU  light  on  yon,  so  light  the  hnrmra  ai»6. 

O.R.  1,118.   See  alio  117. 

tALTOGETHER.     Entirely. 

Hereupon  it  cometh  Uut  tliey  which  hare  this  disease, 
are  neither  like  the  frentirke  alUtgetker^  nor  like  them 
tint  have  the  lethargj.  This  disease  is  caused  sone- 
time  of  abondance  of  blond  flowing  to  the  head  and 
replenishing  it     Boncmgk^  Method  of  Pkyriek,  16S4b 

fALTRlCATION.  Altercation ;  squab- 
bling.  "  I  love  not  to  fall  into  altri^ 
cation.**  WithaW  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  394. 

That  is  tit  for  tat  in  this  altriemtUm. 

Heyvoood^t  Spider  and  JTm,  1S66. 

tALUFFE.  More  nearly  to  the  wind ; 
aloof.     An  old  nautical  term. 

Sound,  aosuid,  heare,  heave  the  lead,  what  depth,  what 
Fadorn  and  a  halfe,  three  all ;  C<^th  ? 

Then  with  a  whiffe  the  winds  iwaine  doe  pnffe. 
And  then  the  master  cries  alt^,  almffe. 

Taylor'i  Worket,  1680. 

tALVARY. 

An  edmry  for  the  spleene. 
Tkke  a  pinte  of  ale  clarified,  and  put  therein  a  cmst 
of  breaa,  then  take  the  powder  of  gentiana,  ipiitiiard, 
nllmgal,  of  each  two  pennyworth,  let  them  bare  a 
boyling  or  a  walme,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
dnnke  thereof  morning  and  evenina:,  and  it  will  cure 
the  spleene.  Tk4  Pathway  to  Utalth, 

ALWAY.  This  too  is  not  uncommon 
[with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

Thereby  a  erystall  streame  did  gentlv  olar, 
Whidi  firom  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  aiway. 

Speiu.,  F.  Q.,  I.  i,  84. 

AMAIMON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

dmtimun  aovnds  well !  Lucifer,  well ;  8(c.  but  cuckold ! 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  2. 
He  of  Wales,  that  gaTe^auusKMi  the  bastinado,  made 
Lucifer  cuckold,  fcc  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Amaymon^  says  R.  Holmes,  ''is  the 
chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north 
part  of  the  infernal  gulf."  Acad,  of 
Arm.,  b.  ii,  ch.  1.  But  he  gives 
Sidonay  or  Osmoday  the  rank  above 
him,  §  5*  / 


tAMARITUDE,  «.      Bitterness.      The 
Latin  amaritudo. 

As  sweet  as  ftalls  amaritudt,  it  is ; 
And  seeming  full  of  pulchritude,  it  is. 

Taylor**  JForket,  18S0. 

fAMASS,  *.  Aheap.    From  the  French. 

This  pillar  is  nothing  m  effect  but  a  medlie  or  an 
mmaste  of  all  the  pre^dent  omamenta,  making  a  new 
kinde  bystealth. 

WottoiCs  KlemenU  of  Jrehiteeture,  1634.  p.  88. 

AMATE,  V.     To  daunt,  or  dishearten; 
to  astonish.     See  To  Mate. 

Upon  the  wall  the  Pagans  old  and  young 

Stood  hnsh'd  and  still,  amated  and  amax'd.  Pntf.  T.,  xi,  13. 
No  more  appall'd  with  fear 
Of  present  death,  uan  he  whom  nerer  dread 
Did  once  amate.  0.  PI.,  ii,  31 4. 

For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  'teed. 
More  luckless  dissadyentures  did  amate. 

Spent,  r.  Q.,  T. ix,  45. 
Which,  when  the  world  she  menneth  to  awuUt, 
Wonder  inrites  to  stand  before  her  there. 

Drayt.  Bel.,  6,  p.  1407. 
fThrough  which  mischaunce  the  residue  of  the 
Cumnis  were  so  amated.  Holiiuhad's  ChnmicUs. 

tThat  I  amazed  and  awtated  am 
To  see  Great  Brittaine  tum'd  to  Amsterdam. 

Taylor's  Mad  Euhiom,  Od  Fkthiotu,  1643. 
t\  crew  of  armed  men  breaketh  forth:  and  . .  .entred 
into  the  palace,  plucked  Silvanus  forth  of  a  little 
chappell,  whither  nee  was  fled  all  awuUed  and  breath- 
Irsse,  and  as  he  was  going  to  a  congregation  of  the 
Cliristian  religion,  with  many  strokes  or  swords  slew 
him  outright    Hi^latuT*  JamioHtu  MarceUimus,  1600. 

Also,  to  bear  company;  which  is  only 
mate  with  a  prefixed.     See  A. 
tAMATORIOUS,  adj.     Amatory. 

Any  secret  sleight,  or  cunning,  as  drinkes,  dmegea, 
medicines,  charmed  potions,  amatoriont  philters, 
figures,  characters,  or  any  such  like  paltering  instru- 
ments, devises,  or  pmciires. 

Hewton,  Tryall  of  a  Man's  otcne  Selfe,  1602,  p.  116. 

AMBA6E.     Circumlocution.   From  the 
Latin  ambages. 

Kpigramma,  in  which  every  mery  conceited  roan 
miKnt,  without  any  long  studie  or  tedious  ambage, 
nuuce  his  ^nd  sport,  and  anger  hia  foe,  and  give  a 
prettie  nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  a  few  verses. 
Puttenham,  Jrt  ofPoesu,  L.  i,  ch.  87. 
tUmh  I  y'are  ful  of  amSage. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 
fThus  from  her  cell  Cumetin  Sibyll  sings 
Ambiguous  ambagrs,  the  cioyttcr  rings 
With  the  shrill  sound  thereof,  in  most  dark  strains. 

Virgil,  translated  by  Vicars,  1633. 

fAMBASSADE,    and    AMBASSAGE. 
An  embassy.     From  the  French. 

These  Scottish  men  being  thus  troubled  in  Irelande, 
finally  addressed  an  ambassade  unto  Metellus, ...  re- 
quiring him  of  ayde  and  succour  ngaynste  thryr 
enimyes.  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  Ibfl. 

The  9.  of  Octoh.  being  the  4.  day  after  our  cominz  to 
Musco,  the  prestaves  came  to  his  lordship  to  let  him 
understand  they  heard  he  should  goe  up  the  next 
day,  wherefore  they  desired  his  speech  and  ambas' 
sage  to  the  emperour. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voyage  to  Russia,  1605. 
When  she  saw  opportunity,  she  asked  me  whether  the 
Italian  were  my  messenger ;  or  if  he  were,  whether 
his  ambassage  were  true,  which  question  I  thus  an- 
swered. Ly lie's  Euphues  and  his  England. 

AMBERGREASE,   Amber  gris.     Lite- 
rally gray  amber,  from  *\la  coXowx  kv\\ 
perfume.    Long  knoNiii,  audi  totm^A>j 
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much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  per- 
fumes. It  is  found  floating  on  the 
sea  in  warm  climates,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  by  chemists  to  be 
produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  phy- 
seter  macrocephalua,  or  spermaceti 
whale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  animal  secretion.  Various  other 
conjectures  of  its  origin  were  formerly 
suggested.     Thorns,  Chem.,  ▼. 

Tis  well,  be  sure 
The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit. 
And  amber'd  all.         M.  /-  Fl.,  Oust,  of  Country,  iii,  9. 
I  had  clean  forgot ;  we  must  hisre  asMergrue, 
Tlie  greyest  can  be  found.  0.  FL,  vii,  167. 

This  is  for  furnishing  a  banquet. 
Milton  has  inverted  the  word  ;  in  the 
banquet  produced  by  the  devil  to 
tempt  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us, 

Meats  of  noblest  sort,  &e. 
Gris-mnber  %ieam*6i.  Par.  iZ«^.,  U,  841. 

It  was  considered  also  as  provocative : 

Or  why  may  not 
Tonr  leam*d  phvsician  ddctate  amhergreaae. 
Or  powders,  ana  so  obey  him  in  your  broths  f 
Have  yon  so  strange  antipathy  to  women  ?     0.  PI ,  ix,  49. 
And  to  maintain  his  goatish  luxury,  (i.  e.  lewdness) 
Eats  capons  cookt  at  fifteen  crowns  apiece, 
With  their  fat  bellies  stufPd  with  amhergrite. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  48S. 

It  was  sometimes  called  merely  aii?6^. 

See  Warton  on  Comus,  1. 368. 
AMBES-ACE.     See  Ames-ace. 
tAMBODEXTER.     One  who  keeps  fair 

with  both  parties,  who  is  the  friend 

of  whoever  is  uppermost. 

But  at  this  word  me  thought  a  number  fled, 
Some  others  wlshte  them  fishes  in  the  sea  i 
An  other  sorte  besan  to  hyde  their  head. 
And  many  other  did  ambodexter  piny. 

Goldm  Mtrrour,  1589. 

AMBREE,  MARY.  An  English  heroine, 
immortalised  by  her  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Ghent  in  15S4.  The  ballad 
composed  to  her  honour  is  in  Percy's 
Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry, 
vol.  ii,  p.  218.  She  is  mentioned 
also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Scornful  Lady,  act.  v;  and  several 
times  by  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his 
masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  ballad : 

That  Marjf  Amhree 
Who  marched  so  free 
To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 
And  death  could  not  davnt, 
(As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt,)  8cc. 

Her  name  was  therefore  proverbially 
applied  to  women  of  strength  and 
spirit. 

My  daughter  will  be  valiant. 
And  prove  a  very  Mary  Ambry  i*  the  business. 

Ji.  Jons.,  TaU  qfa  Tub,  i,  4. 


fOh,  Mary  Jmhret !  good,  thy  Jndferaentk  weaeli ; 
Thy  bright  elections  cleere ;  what  will  he  raoore? 

ManUm,  Anton,  /•  irW&'ia.  Tart  I.  i.  1. 

AMBRT.  Corrupted  from  almonry. 
A  street  in  Westminster  is  so  called, 
being  the  place  where  the  alms  of  the 
abbey  were  distributed ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

fAMEBLY.  Apparently  means  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Eea.  Till  that  you  have  undone  yourself  yon  mean. 
Jfo.  £y  save  vouboth :  for  deme  love  sayen  sootli^. 
Where  is  thylk  awubly,  Ffancklin,  deped  Meanwel? 
Hear.  Hee's  gone  abroad. 
Mo.  Leit  me  whylk  way  he  wended. 

CartwriglWs  Ordmary,  1651. 

AMEL.     Enamelling. 

Heav'ns  richest  diamonds,  set  in  omW  white. 

Fletek,,  PurpU  lit,  z,  8S. 
Marke  how  thepayle  is  curiously  inchased. 
In  these  our  daies  such  workes  are  seldome  found. 
The  handle  with  such  anticks  is  imbraced. 
As  one  would  thinck  they  leapt  above  the  ground ; 
The  ammeU  is  so  faire  and  froh  of  hew, 
And  to  this  day  it  seemeth  to  be  new. 

An  ouUfaaoned  love,  by  J.  T.,  169ii 
A  husband  like  an  mmmel  would  inrich 
Your  golden  virtues.  Dutekets  of  Sviff.,  A.  4. 

tinriching,  with  such  change 
His  powerfuU  stile ;  and  with  such  sundry  mmmed 
Paynting  his  phrase,  his  prose  or  verse  enammel. 

Dk  Bartas,  by  ^l»€9ter» 
tThen  he  admires  his  silver-boots  most  light, 
With  gold  and  ammtU  wrought,  and  well  refln'd. 

Virgil,  by  Fiean,  16S9. 
tHe  seemes  a  full  student,  for  hee  is  a  great  deairer 
of  controversies,  hee  argues  sharpeiy  and  carries  his 
conclusion  in  his  scabnrd,  in  the  first  refining  d 
mankind  this  was  the  gold,  his  actions  are  hit  ammeL 
Oterbury*i  New  and  Ckoiee  Characters,  1616. 

Amelled  for  enamelled.     See  Todd. ' 
AMENAGE  and  AMENAUNCE.    Car- 
riage;  behaviour;  conduct. 

And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenmue 
Himself,  hu  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

PA.  ruteker's  Purp.  Is,,  xi,  9. 

To  AMENAGE,  r.     To  manage. 

With  her,  whoso  will  raging  furor  tame. 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  antcnage. 

Sp.,F.q.,llbr,U, 

tAMENDSFUL.  Atoning ;  making 
amends. 

He  said,  and  his  amend^l  words  did  Hector  highlv  please. 

CkapmoH,  it,  iii,  83. 

AMERCE.  To  punish.  Originally  to 
punish  by  fine,  and  so  still  used. 

nliere  every  one  that  raisseth  then  her  n»ke 
Shall  be  by  nim  amerst  with  penance  dew. 

Sp,  Sonnet,  70. 
Now,  daughter,  see'st  thou  not  how  I  amerce 
My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  thy  love. 
Upon  my  bead.  O.  ?L,  ii,  S28. 

AMES-ACE,  or  AMBS-ACE.  Two  aces 
on  the  dice.  Ambeaaa,  Fr.  Ambet 
being  the  old  French  for  both.  See 
Roquefort,  Glossaire, 

I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ttmes-aee 
for  my  life.  AlFs  W.,  ii,  S. 

Mayl 
At  my  last  stake,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
To  lose  the  game,  throw  ames-eiee  thrice  together ! 

OnUnary,  a  Pi,  x,  338. 
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This  expression  was  already  carrent  in 
Chaiicer*B  time  [and  long  before] : 

O  noble,  O  prudent  folk.  ■•  in  thu  cu 

Your  banei  ben  not  filled  with  amba  of, 

Bat  with  tis  ami,  thnt  renneth  for  your  chinee. 

Man  of  Lowes  TaU,  1. 26. 

And  it  has  been  nsed  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  Wollaston : 

Ko  man  can  certainly  foretell  that  tice-ace  will  eome 
up  upon  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  mmhutee:  yet 
any  one  would  choose  to  lay  the  rnrmer,  because  in 
nature  there  are  twice  as  many  chauees  for  that  as 
for  the  other.      ReUgion  ofHatnrt^  sect  S,  pn^.  xvi 

fAMIDMONGE,  adv.     Meanwhile. 

Myne  ended  welth  now  tumde  to  endles  wo, 
jMjfdMtm§§  hir  false  ftaterie  proreth  so. 

Htywood^t  Spider  /-  Flu,  156«. 

AMICE,  or  AMIS.  Properly  a  priest's 
robe,  bnt  used  also  for  any  vest,  or 
flowing  garment. 

Aray'd  in  habit  blacks,  and  amu  thin 
Like  to  a  holy  monk,  the  senrice  to  berin. 

A  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used 
by  Milton,  and  ereu  by  Pope. 
.\MISS.      Used   as  a  substantive.     A 
fault  or  misfortune. 

To  my  sick  sonl,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  omtM. 

Ham.t  It,  6. 

See  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

Thou  weU  of  life,  whose  streamea  were  purple  blood 

That  flowed  here,  to  cleanse  the  foule  tmiut 

Of  sinful  man.  Fturf.  Tomm,  iii,  8. 

Soulf  for/oute,  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
press  in  the  reprint  of  1749.  In  the 
edition  of  1 624,  it  stands  as  above. 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame 
And  from  a  Tolume  culs  some  small  amuste. 

Browne**  Brit.  Past.,  ii.  S,  p.  44. 
Tet  lore,  thon'rt  blinder  than  thyself  in  this. 
To  vex  my  dove-like  friend  for  my  avuu. 

Bonne,  EUg.,  xiv,  S9. 

-fTo  AM  IT.     To  admit ;  to  restore. 

Kynge  Edwardys  tyme  were  anullede,  and  kynge 
Berry  was  aauited  to  his  crowne  and  dignite  ageyne, 
and  ^le  his  men  to  there  enherytaunce. 

Warhoorlh*3  CkromcU. 

'fAMNER.     An  almoner. 

For  the  rich  are  but  Gods  amneri,  and  their  riches 
are  committed  to  them  of  God  to  distribute  and  doe 
good,  as  God  doth  hiroselfe.      Smith's  Sermons,  1609. 

f  AMONG.  To  and  among  was  equiva- 
lent to  here  and  there. 

Shee  travels  to  and  mmcng,  and  so  becomes  a  woman 
of  good  entertainment,  for  all  the  foUie  in  the  oountrie 
eomea  in  cleaue  linen  to  risit  her. 

Oterhurf*s  New  mnd  Chaise  Charsxters,  1615. 

f  AMOBET.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  a  love  sonnet. 

Obeenre  one  thing,  there's  none  of  jou  all  no  sooner 
in  lore,  but  he  is  troubled  with  their  itch,  for  he  will 
be  in  his  amorets,  and  his  canzonets,  his  pastorals»and 
his  madrigals,  to  his  Fhillis,  and  bis  Amaryllis. 

Hejfwooi's  Love's  Mistress^  p.  27. 

AMORT.  AU  amort,  in  a  manner  dead, 
spiritless*    Fr. 

How  Cuei  mj  Katef  what^  sweeting,  al)  amort  f 

Tarn.  SAr.,  ir,  S.  I 


What,  all  amort  f  what's  the  matter?  do  yon  hear  ? 

6.  PI.,  r,  448. 

See  Alamort 
t  AMPHIBOLOGICAL.    Ambizuous. 

Hortensins  replyed,  that,  on  ererr  demand  tliat  should 
be  propounded  to  him,  he  would  provide  him  with 
such  amphibological  answers,  that  althou|(h  they 
were  nothing  but  the  truth,  yet  they  ahould  conduce 
much  to  proTe  that  which  he  desired. 

Corneal  History  qfFiranciom,  16&S. 

fAMRALL.     An  admiral. 

Whan  wit^  their  fleete  in  goodly  aray,  the  Greekish  armies 

soone 
From  Tenedos  were  come  (for  than  full  firiendly  shone  the 

moone). 
In  silence  great  their  wonted  shore  they  tooke,  and  then  a 

flame 
Their  amrall  ship  for  warning  riiewed,  whan  kept  all  Gods 

to  shame.  Fhae^s  fvrgiU,  1600. 

tTo  AMUSE.    To  divert. 

And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  lo  the  operations  of 
love,  which  lath  such  a  strong  rirtuaU  force,  thut 
when  it  fastneth  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  it  s.>ts  tlie 
imHsrination  in  a  strange  fit  of  workmg,  it  impioyes 
all  the  faculties  of  the  suul,  so  that  not  one  cell  in  tlic 
brain  is  idle,  it  buiieth  the  whole  inward  man,  it 
affects  the  heart,  umusetk  the  understaodine.  it 
quickneth  the  fancy.    HowelTs  liuniliar  Letters,  1650. 

ANADEM.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  other 
materials,  apparently  distinguished 
by  Drayton  from  a  chaplet. 

Upon  this  joyful  day,  some  dainty  chaplets  twine : 
Some  others  chosen  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
BruTe  anadems  do  make :  some  bauldricks  up  do  bind. 

Drajr^.  Pol^olb.,  soug  15,  p.  945. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadenia 
of  flowers : 

And  for  their  nymphals  building  amorous  bowers, 
Oft  drest  this  tree  with  anadems  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Works,  8vo,  p.  1320. 
Tlie  lowly  dales  will  yield  us  anadems 
To  shade  our  temples. 

BrowHs's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  1,  p.  SO. 

[Chapman  concludes  his  Hymns  of 
Uomer,] 

tliake  me  of  palm,  or  yew,  an  anadem, 

fANASTOMIZK,  v. 

That  too  inferiour  branch,  which  strove  to  rise 
With  the  basillick  to  anastomize; 
Thus  drain'd,  the  states  plethorick  htunours  are 
Reduc'd  to  harmony. 

Ckamberlaynt^s  Fkaronnida,  1659. 

tANATOMY.     A  skeleton. 

I  Tcrily  did  take  thee  for  some  sp'rite : 
Thou  fookst  like  an  anatomy. 

jhmon,  ed.  Dyee,  p.  63. 

ANCHOR.  An  abbreviation  of  anchoret, 
a  hermit. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  snd  hope. 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope. 

Jfa«.,iU,a. 

This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  first 
two  folios.  The  phrase  is  used  also 
by  Bishop  Hall. 

Sit  seven  yeares  pining  in  an  anchor's  cheyre. 

Sat.  B.  iv,  s.  9. 

From  the  expression  ait  in,  it  seems 
that   an   anchor's  chair,   or  seat,  is 
meant,  in  the  laUet  ^ts&^xv^'ft.     "^^x^ 
that  would   make  uou%«ii^^  vcl  >^x^ 
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former,  and  therefore  was  injudi- 
ciously proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  as 
the  probable  reading.  In  the  chair 
of  an  hermit  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic, but  in  his  cheer  or  fare  there 
is. 

fANCHOR.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure. 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  on 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  i,  3. 

ANCIENT.     A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  timet  more  diaboiiounbly  ragged  than  an  old  fae'd 
ancient.  1  Hen.  IF,  it,  S. 

Also  the  ensign-bearer,  or  officer  now 
called  an  ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was 
FalstafiTs  ancient  or  ensign. 

Are  yon  not,  bawd,  a  irhore'a«Md«ii//  and  mnitl  not 
follow  my  colonrt  P  O.  PI ,  iii,  481. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only 
a  corruption  of  ensign, 
ANCOMB.     A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or 
foul    swelling  in    the    fleshy  parts. 
Kersey* 8  Diet. 

Swell  bigger  and  bigger  till  it  haa  oome  to  an  aneome. 

0.  PI.,  ir,  838. 

AND.  The  participial  termination,  prior 
totw^.  [More  correctly  a  dialectic  form.] 

Hia  gUtUnnd  armour  amned  far  Hway. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  I,  Til.  29. 

It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 
ANELE,  V.    To  anoint,  or  give  extreme 
unction  ;  from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

So  when  he  was  houseled  and  aneledf  and  had  all  that 
a  Chriitian  man  ought  to  have. 

Mort  i'Jrthuff  p.  iii,  c.  175. 

Cited  ended  by  Capel,  School  of  Sh., 
p.  176. 

The  extreme  nnction  or  anelmge.  and  confirmadon,  he 
aayed  be  no  aaenuueots  of  tue  church. 

Sir  Tkot.  Mor^s  Worka^ja.  S46. 
Also,  aneyling  it  without  promise.  ii».,  879. 

To  anoyle  was  also  used : 

The  bvaliop  aendeth  it  to  the  curates,  because  they 
■hmild  therwith  annoy nt  the  sick,  in  the  saaamentof 
unojfling.  Sir  Thos.  if  ore's  fForks,  P>  491. 

Also  children  were  christen'd.  and  men  houseld  aiul 
annoyed  thorough  all  the  laud.    ffoUneh.,  voL  ii,  n.  6. 

See  Unaneled,  and  H ousel. 
ANENST.  Against.  A  Chaucerian  word. 

And  right  aneutt  him  a  dog  anarling-^. 

JS.  Jon.f  Jtchem.,  act  ii. 

ANGEL.  A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten 
shillings.     Shakespeare  puns  on  it : 

You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his 

ilUangel. 

I^ot  80,  my  brd ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but  I  hope  he 

that  looks  on  me  will  take  me  without  weighioic. 

8  mn.  IF,  i,  8. 

So  Donne  too : 

O  shall  twelve  righteous  angeUt  which  as  yet 
Ko  leaTen  of  vile  solder  did  admit ;  be. 
Jnqeh  which  heav'n  commanded  to  provide 
All  things  for  me,  &c.  &c.  Slegy,  xii,  9—23. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigram, 
thht  a  lawyer's  fee  was  only  an  angel : 


upon  Anm^t  ManioMtritk  a  lamfw ; 
Anne  is  an  angel,  what  if  so  she  oef 
What  is  an  «y«<  but  a  lawyer^  fee? 

Wie$  Eeereatumi,  Spigr.  ISi. 

^Tliere  spake  an  angel,  was  a  common 
phrase  of  approval  of  a  proposal  made 
by  another.  See  the  Play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

fANGEL-GOLD.  Gold  used  for  coining 
angels  was  so  termed,  being  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown  gold. 

fANGELICA.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  constantly  alluded  to  by  Elisa- 
betban  writers.  Gerard,  p.  147,  says, 
*'  The  rootes  of  garden  angelica  is  a 
singular  remedie  against  poison,  and 
against  the  plague,  and  all  infections 
taken  by  evill  and  corrupt  aire ;  if  you 
do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and 
bolde  it  in  your  mouth,  or  chew  the 
same  betweene  your  teeth,  it  doth 
most  certainly  drive  away  the  pesti- 
lentiall  aire." 

JngelUea^  which,  eaten  every  mcale. 

Is  found  to  be  the  plagues  best  mededne. 

Tk*  Newe  Metamorphosis,  MS.  tetmp.  Jac.  T. 

ANGELOT.  A  kind  of  small  cheese 
made  commonly  in  France.  Kersey, 
So  also  Skinner. 

Your  emgelots  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsolini,  and  Farmasan  of  Lodi. 

O.  PL.  viu.48S. 

[The  following  are  receipts  for  making 
augelots.] 

t  To  make  angelots.  Take  a  guart  of  milk  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  and  put  two  spoonfuls  of  runnet  to  it,  and 
when  it  curdles,  put  it  into  a  fat  by  spoonfkila,  and 
then  let  it  remain  till  it  is  stiff,  so  sprinkle  it  with  a 
little  salt,  and  let  it  dry  for  use. 

HU  JecomoUsk'd  Female  Tnstruetor,  1719. 
tTo  make  angeUets.  Take  a  quart  of  new  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  pat  tliem  together  with  a  little 
runnet,  when  it  is  come  well  take  it  up  with  a  spoon, 
and  put  it  into  the  rate  softly  and  let  it  stand  8  days 
till  it  is  pretty  stiff,  then  slip  it  out  and  salt  it  a  htUe 
ut  both  ends,  and  when  you  think  it  is  salt  enough, 
set  it  a  drying,  and  wipe  them,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  year  they  will  be  ready  to  eaU 

A  True  Gentlewoman's  Delights,  1S76,  p.  SI. 

ANGELS.  The  fanciful  division  of  the 
celestial  angels  into  niue  hierarchies, 
adopted  by  Heywood  and  others,  and 
even  by  Milton,  was  derived  from  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  Diongsius  de 
Ccelesti  Hierarchia, 

fANGEL-TOUCHE.  An  earth-worm. 
Sometimes  written  anglc'twitch  or 
angle- twache.     From  the  Fr.  anguille. 

Take  angell'tovchis,  and  grinde  them  small,  but  first 
wash  them  as  cleane  as  ve  mav,  then  put  thereto  a 
ouauti^  of  neates.foote  oyle,  ana  a  quantity  of  vineger, 
drinke  this  medicine  cold  three  times,  and  it  will  cause 
you  to  cast  out  all  the  sicknesin  your  body  presently. 
^  The  Pathway  i/HMk,  bl.  let 
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fANOEL-WATER.    A  yeiy  fashionable 
perfume  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cmu  I  met  the  prefty*st  creature  in  Ne«r  Spiiiig> 
Garden  1  ber  icloves  right  marshal,  her  petticoat  ot  the 
nev  rich  li^iu  stolb,  her  hn  eoUmbor:  tmgti-wiUer 
was  the  w(»nt  tent  about  her. — I  am  aure  she  waa  of 
quality.  StdUy's  BtWstiara. 

The  following  receipt  for  making  it  is 
given  in  the  Accomplished  Female 
Instructor : 

JnaO-wUr,  an  excellent  perftime ;  also  a  curious  wash 
to  beautify  the  skin.  Prepare  a  ghix'd  earthen  pot, 
and  put  into  it  16  ounces  of  orange-lloirer- water,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  beigamine,  two  ouncea  of 
atoraz,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  doves  grosly  bruised  with  three  drams  of 
calamus  aromaticus ;  set  tliem  over  hot  embers,  or  a 

Kitle  fire  to  simmer  or  bubble  up  well ;  when  about  a 
h  part  ia  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a 
few  minntea  after  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off 
I7  incbuation  from  the  settlings,  and  put  it  into  a 
thidc  glaas  bottle,  and  of  the  dxtMS,  you  may  make 
perfumed  cakea,  or  sweet  baga,  to  lay  amongst  doatha. 

fANGINE.   The  quinsey.   Lat.  angina. 

But  88  they  sav  of  great  Hyppocrates, 

Who  (though  his  limbs  were  numm'd  with  no  excels, 

Nor  8topt  his  throat,  nor  vext  his  fantasie) 

Knew  the  cold  cramp,  tli'  anffimt,  and  lunacy. 

And  hundred  els-pains,  whence  in  lusty  flowr 

He  lived  exempt  a  hundred  yeers  and  roure. 

Syl9ester*s  Dm  Bartst. 

tANGLING-WAND.     A  fishing-rod. 

I  dowt  not  but  though  yon  shall  be  farr  off.  you  will 
use  a  long  aitgfyt^HPtaid  u>  catch  some  knowlcUg. 

Letter  dated  1509. 

fANGRINESS.     Inflammation  of  the 
skin. 

They  yecld  great  substance,  and  their  sweate  by 

reason  of  the  usuall  heate,  takes  away  the  angriiuue 

and  redneaae  of  skars.  as  doth  fresh  virgin  parchment. 

The  Pauenger  of  Bemenuto,  1613. 

ANGRY  BOYS.  See  Boys.  • 
AN-HEIRS.  This  uncommon  expres- 
sion of  Shakespeare  has  puzzled  all  the 
commentators.  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  it  without  alteration.  The  best 
conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  it  should 
be.  Will  you  go  aneirat  ?  a  provincial 
term  for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly. 
This  makes  the  sense  perfect.  The 
passage  is. 

Will  you  go  ai^hdnf  Skal,  Have  with  you,  mine 
host.  if«r.  r.,ii,l. 

[The  conjecture  of  Dyce,  which  seems 
now  to  be  the  approved  reading,  is 
mynheera,^ 
AN  IF.     Used  fori/. 

No,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  antfl  speak. 

8  Hen.  VI,  v,  5. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in  old 
writers. 
-fANIMALLILIO.     A  diminutive  ani- 
mal ;  an  animalcule. 

As  I  vras  musing  thus,  I  spved  a  swarm  of  gnats 
waving  up  and  down  the  ayr  about  me,  which  I  knew 
to  be  part  of  the  univers  as  well  as  1,  and  me  thought 
H  waa  a  strange  opinion  of  our  Aristotle  to  hold  ^t , 
tlM  1m«  «f  tMW  imaJJ  iiuecied  epbemmuu  §ivnM  j 


be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  it  had  a  Mnntiva 
soul  in  it,  I  fell  to  think  that  the  same  proportion 
which  those  ammaliUioe  bore  with  me  in  point  ot 
biffnes,  the  same  I  held  with  these  glorious  spirits 
which  are  near  the  throne  of  the  Almigh^. 

HoweWs  Famitimr  LetUn,  16Sa 

fANNIVERSE.     An  anniversary. 

Hence  sweep  the  almanadc ;  Lilly,  make  room. 
And  blanks  enough  for  the  new  saints  to  come^ 
All  in  red  letters ;  as  their  faults  have  bin 
Scarlet,  so  limbe  their  mttmerM  of  sin. 

FUtcker^s  Foemt,  p.  148. 

tANNOISE. 

Thus  Panthus :  straight  my  heaven-spnrr'd  q^rit  n« 

threw 
Into  the  hottest  flame,  and  fight ;  I  view 
Angrv  Krinnvs,  noise,  amtoiee;  me  euide 
Khipheus  ana  valiant  Iphitu^  beait^. 

Virgilt  bjf  Ficon,  16S& 

ANNOYE.    Annoyance. 


For  Helen's  rape  the  rity  to  destroT 

g  Ilion  witn 
Skak.,  Rape  o/Imereee,  p.  56L 


Threatening  cloud-ldssiug  Ition  witn  annoy. 


But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-will'd  annaw. 

Sp.>F.Q.,l,ri,l7. 
When  hu  fsir  flocks  he  fed  upon  the  downs. 
The  poorest  shepherd  suffered  notoiuMw. 

Drayt.  BcL,  6,  p.  1414. 

tANNULET.    A  ring. 

Who  can  conceive,  or  censure  in  what  sort 
One  loadstone-touched  amCUt  doth  transport 
Another  iron-ring,  and  thnt  another. 
Till  foure  or  Ave  hang  dangUng  one  in  other? 

Sylveeter^i  DuBartat. 

ANON,  SIR.  Immediately,  or  pre- 
sently, sir.  The  customary  answer 
of  waiters,  as  they  now  say,  **  Coming^ 
sir"  This  appears  not  only  in 
act  ii,  scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  lY,  where  it  is  the  constant 
reply  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines : 

Like  a  call  without  anon,  tir. 
Or  a  question  without  au  answer. 
Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  8m. 

And  again, 

Th'aiMW,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call. 

Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  in  the  Swan, 

Drawer ;  amm,  sir,  anon. 

Witts  Recreations,  sign.  T.  7;  it  is 
there  incorrectly  printed  non-air,  but 
the  meaning  is  plain. 
fANOPTICAL.     Dim-sighted. 

But  as  touching  the  shaddowes  above  our  de  in  the 
anoptieali  sight,  I  holde,  that  howe  much  the  more 
the  pictures  seeme  to  be  shortned,  and  their  inward 
parts  to  rise  hitcher  and  lower,  that  the  lights  and 
shaddows  may  be  scene,  so  much  the  more  or  lesse 
light  they  have  towards  Uieir  upper  parts. 

Lomaltui  on  Painting,  1S98. 

f  ANOTHER.  To  become  another  man ; 
f.  e.  to  reform. 

He  is  nowe  become  another  hum,  he  hath  nowe  re- 
covered htmselfe  againe.         Teren^  in  English,  1614. 

ANOTHER-GATES.     Another  sort. 

And  his  bringing  up  another-gates  marriage  than  such 
a  minion.  Lyly*s  Mother  Bombie,  act  i. 

See  Otheroates. 
fANOTHER-GUESS.     Another  sort. 

Whereas   at   present  1  am  conaVx«\ii«^  Na  miiSift 
mwikerpiuM  wrtcUMDMal,  toe  \)ttX\wGA&X>^^ 
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apn  Uf  OM  nMhnr  that  plnMtb  ■»,  imle 
nold  p«w  bj  hii  nlnnnEu. 

Ctmicml  Hiilor)  tfrmuim,  L . 

fTo  ANSWER.     To  agree  with  what 
has  beeo  forctoltl. 

Tbi<  pnt  nib  in  nind  of  1 1I0T7  Id  the  legend,  kr..  of 
kiD(  Eilvud  the  ConTnKr  Ik<ii|;  roRnnud  o(  liir 
death  bj  ■  pilpim,  to  >)iaiB  Sl  Jnliu  llu  Enapliii 
rereiltd  11,(01  vliicli  the  king  |mn  the  {iilnimaiwl 
linraBhittDwa^    And  Ute  event  juirnrd. 

^klrn'j  JVuBfLuiri.p.  Sd 

tANTE-SUPPER.      A   meal    be»t  de- 
scribed in  the  fnlloning  extract: 


..  .       _  ohlfh  ••■111 

man  nniiu    well  lach.  Bllsd  viUl  Xht  tlloitClt  iW 

dt*ml  liudi  n  or  land  emilil  ilord ;  and  all  tliii 
antctn,  uul  liariaf  fcniird  tlie  eiM  of  (he  inviied 

•iBe  heiglit.haiiDionlj  IKia  adianlaie  cidheMher. 
IhnI  it  ■  u  boE.         OitDni-j  rortt,  «!.  UTS,  f  Ki. 

ANTHROPOPH  AGIN  IAN.  A  niMk 
word,  formed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bound,  from  anthropophagva, 
eater,  a  canibal. 

Gd  kiHKk,  and  uU  1  and  ham  apeak  lil«  al 

■WxiH  unto  tliH.  Mn        ,    . 

The  onMro;)opA(7yi  are  mentioned  also 
in  Othello. 
ANTICKS.     Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

All  btr'd  with  tolilen  beoilH.  ililcb  nrt  enUtled 
Willi  curionl  imticia.  and  fnll  Ieviiiuiia;ld. 

V,/".  C-.ll.ili,»T. 

tANTIDOTART,  •.     Ad  antidote. 

anlide  httat,  by  tekinir  whereof  the  phocipall  pant 
of  the  b«lT  be  eoniruned  and  etrenjEtUeoed. 

tANTIKE.     Ancient. 

Hlicrctm  mil  (nTCD  in  golden  voika  tha  atoiiea  all 

Aid  dcfdi  of  lordi  of  ixtilattmt  a  hmi  diiionrae  to 
k.inv.  rirt'l.hFltir.ieaD. 

ANTIKE,  adj.     Grotesaue. 


(.,  -rt.  n. 


ANTIMASQUE.  Apparently  a  contrast 
to  tbe  matqiie,  being  a  ridiculous  in- 
terlude, dividing  tbe  parts  of  the  more 
serious  matque.  Yet  Jonson  himself 
gives  it  antieli-inatque,  in  tbe  Masque 
of  Augurs.  Tbey  were,  in  effect, 
antkk;  and  were  usually  performed 
by  actors  hired  from  (be  tbeatres, 
tbe  roasciue  being  often  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  (Gifford).  Sut  the 
court  was  food  of  them. 


tThcj  merto  •nd 


Vul.  vi,p,  12*. 
niteud:  then  Mrrcunn.  for  liii 
ID  ufi-iwifu  lil  of  ipirila  or 

w  Uniflt  oJ  Crqw  JiBH,  UU. 


ANT 

Jonion  hai  given  hia  opinion  of  these 
devices,  antl  at  the  same  time  some 
insight  into  the  natare  of  them,  in 
another  passage,  speaking  of  anti- 
masques  : 

NeHher  do  I  Ihink  thm 
A  TDTlb^  part  of  pnarnlitioil, 
£4-inE  ihinn  ao  heteninne  to  all  deriea, 
U«  bj  .Lk>,  and  .1 W  ouUuidi.h  notUnia. 

Htflumt't  TVimpl,  Tol.  iri.  p.  1€0. 

Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidated  them: 

let  4aJJHiuffa  not  be  Loaf,  thej  have  b«ai  nmmooljr 
of  foola,  BttyTm.  bn1wana,*i]d  pien,  aa'rfVf,  beuU, 
tpiritl,  vileriea.  Elhiopa,  prfmica.  tdrqarU,  Dyni|iha, 

aofdi,  it  n  not  oomieal  enoof li  to  put  thcB  in  mmti- 

!•  01  '\ht  siba  aid*  ai  ult.  BM  cbkfl;  let  the 
mvick  oS  Ihem  be  Rcnatiie,  and  viih  unnrt 
chih^.  SoBie  aiteet  odonra  foJddeBlj  eoaiinf  far^ 
vitliont  any  dropi  falling,  en  ia  inch  •  coaipaBy.  •■ 
" —  '*  -'— m  ud  bat,  Ibingi  of  (real  pleanro  and 


They  resembled  the  txodia  of  tbe 
Romans.  Tbe  editors  of  B.  and  Fl., 
175U,  vol.  iz;  p.  2-17,  say  that  tbe 
true  reading  ia  ante-mtuk;  but  tbia  ia 
a  palpable  mistake. 

ANTIPHONER,  or  ANTIPHONABYB. 
An  antbem  book,  in  the  Popish  ser- 
vice. It  contained  also  "  tbe  invita- 
toriea,  hymns,  responses,  verbid es, 
collects,  chapters,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  cbantinf;  of  tbe 
canonical  lionrs."  Gvtck.  Cotleclan. 
Curidi.,  ii,  p.  168.  AnlAent,  origi- 
nally ant-hymn,  ia  of  similar  deriva- 
tion ;  a  responsive  hymn. 

ANTIPllONS.  AlternaU  sinpng ;  from 
dfri  and  f wvq. 

In  miHpiimi  thai  tnee  *e  female pliinli,    O.  n.  Til,  491. 

fTo  ANTIPODISE.     To   turn   upside 

Tufkr'l  ilU  tmikimi^Oi  FuUen.  Mil. 

fANTlQUATlON,  ».  A  rendering  ob- 
solete. 

Ton  brin;  forth  now,  freit  ifneea,  u  yon  foretnt 
An  iHli^Mliai  of  the  laUignc  liv. 

Carlmikft  Perm,  IHl. 

ANTIQUE.     Ancient.  Accented  on  the 

first  syllable. 

Show  me  yoor  iugo  in  aome  inlipu  book- 

^Ltk.  San.,  It. 

E>«n  eocb  a  beauty  it  yon  muter  now.      n.,10«. 
Not  that  great  cbampion  of  the  imtint  Korld. 

ANTIQUE,  or  ANTIC.  A  burlesque 
and  ridiculous  personage,  such  as  are 
mentioned  above  in  ANTiMAaquE, 
which  meant,  in  fact,  an  antic-matkj 
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or  one  performed  by  ridicolous  cha- 
FActcrs 

ANTLING,  SAINT,  forST.  ANTHOUN, 
or  rather  ANTONINE.  A  church  in 
Badge  Row,  Wailing  Street,  is  named 
from  him.     The  accounts  of  London 

I  in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St. 
Antony ;  hut  Stowe  expressly  calls  it 
S,  Anlhonine'a,  pp.  200  and  201. 

Sh'  has  a  tongue  will  be  neard  further  in  a  ttill  mom- 
ing  than  St.  AnlUrng't  bell.  0.  PI.,  vi.  87. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church 
early  in  a  morning,  much  frequented 
by  puritans,  who  are  therefore  called 
sometimes,  "disciples  of  Saint  Ant- 
ling."  In  Randolph's  Muses'  Looking 
Glass,  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  a  puritan,  says. 

But  this  foppishness 
h  wearisome ;  I  could  at  our  Saint  JtUlimi, 
Sleeping  and^l,  lit  twenty  times  as  long.     0.  PI.,  ix,  310. 

The  feast  of  St.  Antonine  was  May  10. 

41  do  hope 

We  shall  grow  fsmous ;  have  all  sorts  repairo 

As  duly  to  us,  as  the  barren  wires 

Of  aged  citizens  do  to  St.  AnlkoUM. 

CartwrighVa  Ordituiy^  1651. 

ANTRE.     A  cavern  ;  antrum,  Lat. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Boueh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  hetda  touch 

neaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak.  Oth.^  i,  8. 

t ANT- WART.     A  paluful  kind  of  wart. 

An  ant-tcart,  which,  beinzdeepe-rooted,  broad  below, 
aDi)  little  aliore,  doth  make  one  feele,  as  it  were,  the 
stinginj;  of  ants.  Noaunclalor,  1586. 

iTo  ANVIL.     To  form  on  the  anvil. 

But  eVe  yon  heare  it,  with  all  care  put  on 
The  surest  armour  anmVd  in  the  shop. 

Beaumont  and  FUtelur. 

f  ANYILD,  9.  An  anvil.  Anglo-Saxon 
anfilt. 

She  was  sette  naked  upon  a  smyihes  colde  antyldt 
or  stythie.  HoUnsked's  ChromeUs. 

f  ANY-TIME.  In  the  sense  of  continu- 
ally. 

He  has  been  at  me  for  a  bit  out  of  my  master's 
flock,  any  time  these  three  weeks;  I'll  pleasure  him 
with  her  for  ready  mony. 

Btckard  Brom^s  Northern  Lasa. 

APAY,  or  APPAY.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or 
content.  Usually  with  well  or  ill, 
[Well  apaidy  glad  ;  ill  apaied,  sorie." 
Rider  9  Dictionaries  1640.] 

Till  thou  hare  to  my  trusty  ear 
Committed  what  doth  thee  so  ill  apay. 

Spent.  Dapknaida^  69. 
Glad  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  appaid 
That  to  his  eourt  so  great  a  lord  was  brought. 

Faiff.  r.,  ix.  6. 
They  buy  thy  help :  but  sin  ne'er  gires  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appay*d. 
As  well  to  hour  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

Shak.  Rape  o/Luereee,  p.  526. 

tThe  Christians  contenting  themselves  to  have  dis- 

treued  the  chiefs  cities  the  Turkes  held  in  Hongarie, 

ud  theTurki  no  lesee  apaied  to  have  relieved  the  same. 

XJuMt^  Hittory  o/th$  Turkt,  10O3. 


tHowbeit,  as  hlondie  and  mortall  n  this  eoaflict  wul 
it  ended  with  the  day:  and  when  as  many  as  ooum 
any  waies  make  shift  departed  in  disorder,  the  rest 
every  one  recovered  their  tents  again,  heavily  appayed. 
HotUauTi  Jmmiantu  MareeUimu,  1609. 
tFor  plenteousnes  is  but  a  naked  name. 
And  what  sufBrath  use  of  mortall  men 
Shal  best  apay  the  mesne  and  modest  hearts. 

Gascoignt^g  Vbri>,  1587. 
tin  soiutum  accipere,  to  compte  a  thing  a-ftied. 

Sliote's  DietioHorU,  1559. 

APE,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a 
person's  hood  or  cap  was  an  old 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool  of 
hiro. 

Two  eies  him  needeth  for  to  watch  and  wake. 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  Thus  was  tke  apt 
By  their  faire  handling  |>m/  into  MaUeccoes  cape. 

Spent.,  F.q.,Ul,ix»  SI. 

Chaucer  had  used  it  before : 

Aha,  felowes,  beth  ware  of  swiche  a  jap^ 
The  monke  put  in  the  mannee  hode  an  ape. 
And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  Saint  Austin. 

PrUnteeet  Prologue, 

•fAPB.  A  familiar  word  very  com- 
monly used  in  proverbial  phraseology. 

It  is  liard  making  a  home  of  an  apet  tayle. 

Withal^  Dictionary,  ed.  16S4. 

fAPERNB.    Apron. 

Semicinctium,  MartiaL  quod  et  sueeinctorhun. 
virtf^fui.  TabUer.  A  womans  t^eme;  an  artificers  or 
handicrafts  mans  apeme.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

APERNER.  One  who  wears  an  apron ; 
a  drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here  methinks ;  where's  this  apemer  T 
Draw.  Here,  sir.    Chapm.  May-day,  Jnc.  Dr.,  iv,  p.  74. 

f  Apron-man  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

t  We  bad  the  salute  of  wdcome,  genUemen,  presently : 
Wilt  please  ye  see  a  chamber  P  It  was  our  pleasure, 
as  we  answered  the  fl^nm-Mon,  to  see,  or  be  very  neare 
the  roume  where  all  that  noise  was. 

Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

fAPERTION.  An  opening;  an  inci- 
sion.    An  old  surgical  term. 

The  seventh,  that  apertion  being  made,  tlie  place  be 
'^  wiped  very  deane,  and  filled  wiih  flesh  againe,  and 
brought  to  a  scarre,  after  the  manner  of  ulcers.  But 
Galen,  lib.  xiii,  Therap.,  wameth  us  chiefly  to  marke 
two  things  in  the  incision  of  a  suppurated  abscession, 
writing  uler  this  manner.  (Two  things  considered  of 
Galen  in  the  apertion  of  a  mattered  tumour.  Marg. 
note.)  Barrongh's  Method  o/Fhyeich,  1624. 

fAPERTlVE,  adj.    Opening ;  aperient. 

A.  Let  us  then  eate  some  almonds,  or  sweet  almonds. 
P.  They  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree :  the 
bitter  ones  are  dry  in  the  second,  and  are  more  abster- 
sive, and  more  apertive,  and  doe  therefore  better  purge 
the  passages  of  the  bowels  in  rectifying  the  grosse 
humours.  The  Faseenger  of  Beneenuto,  1613. 

fAPERTLY,  adv.  Openly;  without 
concealment. 

He  durst  not  aperlly  contradict  him. 

inolUi^  History  of  the  7Wib,1603. 
And  they  of  Genua  no  lesse  cunning  than  the  rest, 
supplanted  the  strongest  factions,  by  giving  aid  both 
apertly  and  covertly  unto  the  weaker.  l^d. 

APIECES.     For  to  piece9. 

Or  daughter,  pinch  their  hearts  apieees  with  it. 

B.^FUteh.,  Island  Frineess,  it. 

Hay  if  we  faint  or  fall  apieeee  now  ^ .  ^      . 

We^re  fouls.  Ih\A.»^,\* 
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fAPIZE,  r.  To  turn  into  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ape. 

Thuf  apwng  in  shape  tnti  hew  the  tpiry  fire. 
Like  stying  doth  to  hii  like  element  aspire. 

J  Herringt  TayU,  1 698. 

•fAPOLLO.     A  banqueting-room. 

We  mored  slowly  tovardt  the  sutUn't  pjillace,  ail  the 
way  passing  through  a  ranck  or  file  of  archers  and 
mnsqnetiers  on  either  side  doubled,  and  beinit 
alighted,  nsherd  him  into  his  Jpoflo,  where  upon  ricu 
earpets  was  plac'd  a  neat  and  costly  banquet. 

Herlert'»Trat€l4,l«SS. 

APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  Before 
sucb  words  were  completely  natu- 
ralised, it  was  common  to  write  tbem 
in  the  original  form.  But  tbe  prac- 
tice was  not  uniform.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Essays,  sometimes  writes 
statua,  and  sometimes  statue.  Mr. 
Gifford  would  restore  apostata,  in  all 
the  passages  of  Massinger  where  the 
modem  editors  have  changed  it  to 
apostate ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
verse  requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  apostaiu  with  death. 

Vimat.  CtmhU.y  act  i. 

But  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the 
contrary : 

Had'st  thou  not  tum'd  apostala  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servants. 

Virgin  Martyr,  act  vr. 

Here,  therefore,  I  would  read,  with 
the  modern  editors,  apostate, 

fTherefore  Julian  the  apottata^  who  had  a  flood  of 
invention,  although  that  whole  flood  could  not  wash 
or  rinse  away  that  one  spot  of  his  atheisme. 

Optick  GUu*e  ofHumort,  1639. 
fOf  an  apotttUa.  \.  An  aposUUa  can  not  make  a 
testament.  2.  An  apoitata  woorse  than  an  heretike. 
8.  Who  is  an  apottata.  4.  The  state  of  the  heretike 
and  of  the  apoMttUa  damnable. 

Svrinhurtu  on  WilUi,  1691. 

APOSTEM.  An  abscess,  dxoirriy/ia.  The 
regular  word,  but  now  corrupted  into 
impo9thume» 

A  joyful  casual  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apotiem  in  thy  brrast. 

DoHH€,  Progr.  of  Saul,  ii,  479. 

tAPOSTLES'-LOTS.  An  old  method 
of  divination. 

Or  take  hede  to  the  judicial  of  aatmnomy— or  dyvyne 
a  mans  lyf  or  deth  by  nombres  and  by  the  spere  of 
Pyctagorus,  or  make  any  dyvyning  therby,  or  by 
soncuary  or  sompnarye,  the  boke  of  drcmes,  or  by 
the  Doke  that  isciepid  the  Jpostlet  lottit. 

Dittloffut  o/Ditet  and  Pauper,  Pynrnm,  149S. 

APOSTLE  SPOONS.  Spoons  of  silver 
gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating 
in  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  They 
were  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at 
christenings.  Some  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  custom  that, 
when  Cranmer  professes  to  be  un- 


worthy of  being  sponsor  to  the  young 
princess,  tbe  king  replies,  '*Come, 
come,  my  lord,  you^d  spare  your 
spoons.''  Hen.  Fill,  v,  2.  These 
spoons  are  often  mentioned  by  tbe 
writers  of  that  time. 

And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  two  itpoitU  tpooiu,  to 
suffer!  and  a  cup  to  mt  a  mudle  in !  for  that  will  he 
thy  legacy.  B  Jon*.  Bartholomew  Pair,  i,  3. 

See  Spoons. 
tAFOSTOLICON.   A  universal  remedy. 

For  to  make  a  white  treate,  called  apoftolieom.  Take 
oyle  olive,  Utarge  of  lead,  golde  and  silver,  starope  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  oyle  thnrngh  a  clot  h,  and  stirre  it  til  it 
be  hard,  and  this  is  a  good  trt- iite  for  to  heale  all  manner 
of  wounds,  be  tiiey  new  or  old :  this  kind  of  treate 
hath  often  bin  prooved  good. 

Pathway  to  Health,  bl.  1. 

tAPPARENCE.  ProbabUity ;  credible 
evidence. 

And  with  such  apparenee 
Have  prov'd  the  parts  of  his  ingmtefoll  treasons. 
That  I  must  credit,  more  then  I  desir'd. 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

fTo  APPART. 

Ncrerthelesse,  there  are  some  brothers,  cousins,  and 
nephewes  so  tedious  in  speech,  so  importunate  in 
Tisiting,  and  so  mithout  measure  in  craving,  that  they 
make  a  man  an^y,  and  also  ahhorre  them ;  and  the 
remedy  to  such  is  to  appart  thrir  conversntioiis  and 
succour  their  necessities.  Bich  Cabinet  fumi$hrd 

with  Farietie  of  Excellent  Diecriptions,  1616. 

APPEACH.     To  impencli,  or  accuse. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

1  will  oppeach  the  villain.  Bich.  II,  v,  3. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 
Spenser, 

She,  glad  of  spoyle  and  ruinous  decay. 

Did  her  appeaeh.  r.  Q.,  V,  ix,  47. 

APPEAL.     To  accuse. 

We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flatters  us. 

As  well  sppeareth  by  the  cause  yon  come; 

Namely  V  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  Bieh.  II,  i,  1. 
He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  app^le 
Of  many  haynous  crimes' by  her  enured. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V.  ix,  89. 

This  was  the  proper  forensic  term; 

whence  the  accuser  was   called  the 

appellant. 
fAPPEAR.     "  Do  I  now  appear,"  t.  e. 

am  I  now  understood.     Cotgrave. 
fAPPENDANCES.     Accessaries. 

Where  if  they  were  forced  by  necessitte  to  raise  an 
habitacle,  it  might  be  so  mHrahnlled  in  discretion, 
that  it  should  not  exceed  the  qunlitie  of  the  person, 
neither  stand  without  such  suppiv  of  all  convenient 
appendancet,  as  might  both  argue  the  party  provident, 
and  adde  means  unto  all  necessaries  for  a  like  families 
reliefe.  Iforden*$  Surveyors  Dialogne,  1610. 

To  APPEYRE.  To  impair  or  make 
worse ;  empirer.  Ft.  '  I  do  not  find 
that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 

Himself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  cottyer. 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appeyre. 

Bp.  HaWs  Sat.,  ir,  9. 

See  Apeire,  in  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary 
to  Chaucer. 
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fAPPLAUSEFUL,  adj.    Landatory. 

And  yet  to  see  l»eyond  all  ezpectotion 
All  France  and  Britaine  ring  with  acclamation. 
And  with  appUmsffuU  thankes  they  doe  rc^joyce, 
That  great  NaTarre,  and  Burbon,  and  Faloyea, 
Gnize.  Loraine,  Bulleine,all  the  Gallian  peeret, 
Like  fixed  starrea,  are  aetled  in  their  aphearea. 

The   same   writer  uses    the    adverb 

applause/idly. 

Qoeene  Gaendoliiie  waa  allowed  the  goremment  in  her 
aunne  Madan't  niinurity,  whoae  prodeat  reigne  ia 
mfpluusefully  recorded  iu  hiatoriea. 

fAPPLAUSlBLE,  adj.  Deserving  of 
praise. 

Hia  wiae-aeeming  and  appUmsilU  raigne*  till  the 
late  demaonde  muSM  by  Ilemetre,  when  he  had  go- 
verned 8  yearea,  and  thempon  hia  andden  death  uid 
other  occorrenta. 

SirTh4ma$  SmUk*»  Voiagt  in  Bmmm,  1605. 

fAPPLAUSlVE.  Applauding;  laada- 
tory. 

For  which  the  aonldien,  aa  yoa  heard,  my  Imrd, 
1^  fill  the  ayre  with  their  appUauwg  abontea. 

WuJUat  goetk  to  the  WaU,  1618. 
Kone  of  theae  (I  aaj^)  are  limed  out,  aa  if  there  were 
the  like  in  eminencie  and  dignity,  but  either  for 
affection,  or  a  fame  of  glory,  by  their  tfpkauhe 
description,  or  elae  for  a  dehere,  to  ehew  what  tbev 
ought  to  b«.  Optiek  GUuse  of  Humors,  lesi. 

t APPLE.  There  is  an  allusion  to  some 
anperstitions  practice  with  apples  iu 
the  following  passage : 

This  ia  the  poyaon,  Philantna.  the  tnchantment,  the 
potion  Uiat  crecpeth  by  aleight  into  the  minde  of  a 
woman,  and  catcheth  her  by  aaaoranee,  better  then 
the  fond  dericea  of  old  dreamea,  aa  an  «g»pU  with  an 
Jve-Mmry,  or  a  haaeU  wand  of  a  yeere  old,  croaaes 
with  sixe  diaractera,  or  the  picture  of  Venna  in 
virgin  waxe,  or  the  image  of  ikmilla  upon  a  moaU 
warpa  akin.      I^U^$  Bttpknet  and  kit  EngUmd,  1633. 

APPLE-JOHN,  or  JOHN-APPLE.  A 
good-flavoured  apple,  which  will  keep 
two  years.  Kersey.  It  will,  conse- 
quently, become  very  withered. 

1  am  wiihei'd  like  an  old  onpU-Jokn, 

3ir«i.7F:iii,8. 
Tia  better  than  the  pome-water  or  apple^okn. 

0.  FortuH.  Jne.  Dr.,  iii,  192. 

It  is  well  described  by  Phillips : 

Nor  Joku-ttjmU,  whoae  withered  rind,  entrench'd 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  repreaenta 

Decrepid  age.  Ciier,  B.  i. 

fAPPLE-MONGEE.  Literally  a  dealer 
in  apples;  but  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  fruit  in  general.  The  sellers 
of  fruit  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
frequently  employed  in  love  intrigues, 
and  hence  applc'inonger  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  bawd,  or  apple- 
squire.      See  CoSTARD-lfONGEB. 

Poroarina,  Horat.  &n»po«wAi}«,  imtpMnff .  Demoat.  qui 
poma  renalia  proatitnit.  Fruitier.  An  apptemonger  t 
a  pearemonger;  one  that  aelieth  firaite;  a  nnterer. 

Ncmenelator,  1685. 

fAPPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear  which 
is  not  very  clearly  defined. 


TImm  ampnilaeeam,  Plin.  eolla  amnnllm  instar  tn- 
mido.  A  tankard  pcare,  ao  called  of  hia  likeneaae;  or 
an  Engliah  apfle-ptmrt. 

APPLE  SQUIRE.     A  cant  word,  for- 
merly in  use  to  signify  a  pimp. 

And  yon,  yonng  tfpU  tqvirt,  and  old  cnckold  maker, 
I'll  ha'  yoa  every  one  before  a  juatice. 

B.  J<m.  Ever*  Mam  in  kU  ff.,  W,  10. 
Together  with  my  lady'a,  mv  fortune  fell,  and  of  her 
gentleman  uaher  I  became  her  oppls  squirt,  to  hold 
ue  do<Nr  and  keep  centinel  at  tavema. 

O.  PI.,  ix,  163.    See  alao,  xi,  290. 

See  SauiBE  of  the  body,  which  was 
a  synonimous  term.  There  is  an 
obscure  allusion  to  this  term  in  B. 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
Littlewit  encourages  Quarlous  to  kiss 
his  wife,  upon  which  Quarlous  him- 
self remarks  "  she  may  call  you  an 
apple- John,  if  you  use  this.*'  Act  i, 
3.  Here  apple- John  evidently  meant 
a  procuring  John,  besides  the  allusion 
to  the  fruit  so  called.  Apple-squire 
is  used  also  for  a  kept  gallant.  Hall, 
Sat.,  iv,  1.  112.  Apple- wife  perhaps 
sometimes  meant  bawd.  See  Cos- 
TARD-M ONQER,  whcrc  it  is  conjectufcd 
that  apple-sellers,  being  frequently 
assistants  in  intrigues,  the  title  of 
apple-squire  was  first  applied  to 
them. 

Are  whoremaatert  decai'd,  are  bawda  all  dead, 
Are  pandara,  pimpa,  and  apple-iquiret  all  lledf 

^aylor,l)ise.hS«aiWorkt,i!i,%l). 
f  And  ao  I  leaTe  her  to  her  hot  deairea, 
'Mongat  luropa  and  pandera,  and  baae  appU-tqw$$, 
To  mend  or  end,  when  age  or  pox  will  make  her 
Deteated,  and  whore-maatera  all  foraake  her.      JUd, 

t And  eren  of  atocka  and  atonea  enquire 

Of  Atya,  her  amall  appU-ioturt, 

la  auch  a  thing  (my  graceleaa  aon) 

Aa  certainly  waa  nerer  done. 

Burlesant  upon  BmrUtfuo,  187S. 

tMonday  trenchera  make  good  hay. 

The  lobater  weara  no  dagger, 

Mnl-month'd,  the  peacocka  powle  the  itara, 

And  make  the  low  bell  atagger; 

Blew  crocodilea  foam  in  the  toe. 

Blind  meal-baga  do  follow  the  doe, 

A  rib  of  appU^nUtt^ire, 

Will  follow  the  Lancaahire  dire.  Poor  Robin,  1718. 
tNow  to  conclude  our  judgment  upon  the  four  quar- 


tera,  the]r  do  all  in  genenl  predict  more  plenty  of 

...  .      P  Pf 

Bomething  more  of  truth  than  the  other,  for  if  he 


knarery  than  honeatr,  that  little  truth  will  be  found 
amongat  cut-puraea,  liara,  bawda,  whorea,  pimpa,  pan- 
dera, and  apple-squires ;  only  the  pimp  pretenoa  to 


promiae  to  help  you  to  a  whore,  he  will  be  aure  that 
ahe  ahall  not  be  an  honeat  woman.   Poor  Bobin,  1738. 

fAPPLIABLE.     Capable  of  being  ap- 
plied. 

But  yet  when  the  worlde  framed  contrary  (peradren- 
ture)  to  hia  purpoae,  he  didde  hia  beat  to  advannoe 
Edward,  trusting  to  beare  no  amall  rale  under  him, 
being  knowne  to  be  a  man  more  appUahle  to  be 
governed  by  other  than  to  trust  to  hia  owne  wit. 

HoUnsked's  CkronieUs. 

fTo  APPLIQUATE.     To  apply. 

The  ftlth  ot  a  mant  tue>  caiikA.  fntvi(«aA«>at\u-^  i%- 
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pUmuUid  to  oat  nMtrelt,  went  inttead«  of  donBitoriet 
ana  pitnoketh  tleepe. 

Tke  Tkemin  or  BuU  qfikt  World,  n.  d. 

tAPPLY.     To  visit. 

And  he  applied  etch  pltce  lo  fast. 

ChapiHaH,B,  jUBI. 

APPOINTED.  Armed ;  accoutred ;  fur- 
nished with  implements  of  war. 

Whtt  well  apwnnUi  leader  fronta  iu  here? 

Naked  piety. 
Darea  more  than  fur  well  tnpoint4d, 

O.  PI.,  X.  806. 

It  is  generally  nsed  with  well  or  ill, 
and  is  sometimes  considered  as  form- 
ing one   word  with  them:    well-ap- 
pointed, ill-appointed, 
fAPFORTION,  V.    To  give  as  a  share. 

rHrided  the  Torkea  kingdome:  aportiotiina  unto 
MeMOt,  See  XnolU*'  Hut.  of  the  Turks,  160S. 

tAPPOSE.    To  dispute  with,  or  object 
to. 

How  on  the  aiztoenth  day  of  August  last 
King  Fredericke  to  his  royall  army  past, 
Uow  fifty  thoQsand  were  in  armes  araid. 
Of  the  kinjn  force,  beside  th'  Hangarian  ayde, 
And  how  Bohemia  stronely  can  appoee. 
And  cufTe  and  curry  all  their  danng  foes. 

Tnylo?t  Worket,  1680. 
For  the  apposing  each  other,  aa  I  uave  directed  in  the 
end  of  the  aecond  booke,  emulation  and  feare  of 
discredit,  will  make  them  envy  who  shall  ezcell.  By 
this  mcanes  also  every  one  in  a  higher  forme  shall  be 
well  able  to  heipe  thoae  under  him,  and  that  with- 
out losse  of  time,  seeing  thereby  hee  repeateth  that 
which  hee  lately  learned. 

CooWt  Snglitk  SekooUmaster,  1633. 

APPREHENSIVE.     Quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  of  a  ready  understanding. 

Agood  sherris  sack— ascends  me  into  the  brain— makes 
it  apprckensite,  quick,  forgctive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapea.  8  Hen.  IF,  it,  S. 

Thou  art  a  mad,  apprekenme  knave ;  dost  think  to 
make  any  great  purchase  of  that?         O.  PI.,  iv,  S43. 

APPRENTICE  AT  LAW.    A  counsellor, 
the  next  in  rank  under  a  serjeant. 

He  speaka  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  of  the  profession  he  is  vowed  to, 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  law. 

B.  Jon.  Magn.  Lady,  iii,  8. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.,  c.  8  ;  Du  Cange ; 
Minshew  in  Sergeant ;  Coke's  Inst. ; 
and  note  also  that  the  preceding  line 
contains  the  technical  expression  for 
a  Serjeant,  who  was  called  Servient 
ad  legem,  a  servant  to  the  law;  or 
one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Kowe  from  these  of  the  same  degree  of  oonneellora. 
(or  utter  barrester)  having  continued  therein  the  apace 
of  fourteene  or  fifteene  years  at  the  leaat,  the  chiefeet 
and  best  learned  are  by  the  benchera  elected,  to  in> 
creaae  the  number  (as  I  said)  of  the  bench  among 
them,  and  so  in  their  time  doe  become  first  single, 
and  then  double  readers  to  the  students  of  those 
houses  of  court,  after  which  last  reading  they  be 
named  apprentices  at  tke  lawe,  and  in  default  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  sariceants  at  law,  theae  are  (at 
the  pleasure  of  the  prince)  to  be  advanced  to  the 
placet  of§ergeante§.     Stow^i  Sunej/  of  Load.,  p.  60. 


fAPPREST, «.  A  preparation.  From 
the  French. 

They  likewise  made  theyr  opprestes  to  mrete  with 
them  in  the  field,  and  thereupon  ravsing  tlievr  powers. 

HJtHsked's  CkromeUs. 
All  the  winter  following,  Vespasian  lave  at  Torke, 
making  his  Mprestes  nsnixnste  the  nezte  spring  to  co 
against  tlie  bouttes  aiia  Pictea.  Iktd, 

APPRINZE.  Capture,  apprehension. 
From  apprins,  for  appris,  in  old  Fr. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprhue  of  Pncell  Jone, 
In  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgoyue  duke  had  then  the  praiae  of  alL 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  S41,  ed.  1610. 

fAPPROACHMENT.     An  approach. 

8ucli  an  expectation,  approekment,  reaoineaae  to  fUI, 
immuientia.        Witkals'  Dictumaria,  ed.  1606,  p.  S84. 

APPROOF.     Approbation. 

So  in  approofXvita  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  sprech.  AWs  W.,  i,  S. 

A  man  so  absulnle  in  my  approtf 
That  nature  hath  reaerv'd  small  dignity 
That  he  enjoys  not.  Ct^iffs  Setenge. 

fTo  APPROVE.    To  try. 

Tlie  eager  anguiah  did  approoe  his  princely  fortitude. 

Chapman,  Jl.,  xi,  S31. 

To  APT.     To  dispose,  or  render  fit. 

And  some  one  tntetk  to  be  trusted  then. 
Though  never  alter.  B.  Jon.  Forest  Ep.,  xii. 

And  here  occasion  aptetk  that  we  catalogue  awhile. 

Warner,  Jib.  Engl,  ix,  44,  p.  SIS. 
Tliouph  hirth  hath  given  me 
Tlie  larger  hopes  and  titles,  'twere  unnatural. 
Should  he  not  strive  t'  iudow  thee  with  a  portion 
Apted  to  the  magnificence  of  his  off.sprine. 

Ckapman's  Berenge/or  iFononr,  1654w 

AQUA-YIT^.  Formerly  in  use  as  a 
general  term  for  ardent  spirits. 

Does  it  work  upon  him  P  ^r  To.  Like  aana-tit^e  upon 
a  midwife.  Twel.  A'.,  ii,  5. 

In  Beaum.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  iii, 
1,  it  is  evidently  used  for  brandy; 
or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  brand  wine  ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vita  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand 
wineT*  and  the  boors  who  drink  it  say, 
"  Come,  let  us  drink  then,  more  brand 
wine.**  In  the  following  passage  it 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  usque- 
baugh, or  perhaps  whisky : 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aqua-tit^  bottle,  kc 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  S.    See  also  O.  PI.,  iii.  481. 

AQU  A-VITiE  MAN.  A  seller  of  drams. 
See  the  above  passage  of  Beaum.  and 
Fl.,  and  Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqna-titee  mm, 

fARBORAGE.     An  arbour. 

The  scene,  an  arborage  of  pnlnis  and  lawrcls,  consisting 
of  nine  arches,  environ'd  with  flotoons  of  flowers, 
bound  with  ribbons  of  gold,  and  held  up  with  flying 
cupids.  The  WorU  in  the  Moon,  1697. 

fARBORIST.     A  gardener. 

As  for  grafting,  it  is  accounted  the  nicest  peice  of  skill 
belonging  to  an  arborist  or  gardener;  but  by  eood 
instruction  and  practice  becomea  easie,  and  is  done 
with  much  success.    Meager's  New  Art  of  Oardening, 
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ARCADIA.  Sir  Pliilip  Sidaey't  ArculiR 
wax,  ID  its  time,  ne  much  the  model  for 
refined  conrersation  as  Lily's  En  phnea. 

JrOL^  °B.  /flU.  Mtnj  Mm*  m  i^B^  a.  1. 

See  EcPHHiSM. 

Will  Ton  Ktdi  IwTe  (  vrittcn  nilwe  oT  pleinrt,  oi 
_.. : — . .  .... , — ,  Q.i,^  Hurrcj) 

,  cRviiiM,  im,  p.  u. 

ARCH.     A  chief,  or  master. 

T1»  noble  dnke  ikt  muLir. 
Hj  inirtbT  >nrt  nd  pitniii,  ama  lo-iA^i.      Lmr,  U,  1. 
Pule,  lint  wet  br  truth  ud  banatj.       Aymrf. 

ARCH-DEAN,  seems  to  be  pat,  bj 
Gsscoigne,  for  srchdcaeon. 

For  buboH,  pr^td.  mrek-demni,  dnni,  and  printn. 
SUil.  eUi  CliMlm.  Peru,  li,  (IS,  l 

ARCHES,  Court  of.  The  chief  nod 
most  ancient  consistory  court  of  the 
srchbithop  of  Canterbury  ia  Lon- 
don ;  beiug  held  at  Bow  Church,  is 
London,  called  St.  Msrjr  de  Arcubns, 
or  St.  Mar;  le  Bow,  from  hein^  built 
on  arches.  It  is  liluded  to  in  the 
following  rather  obscure  witticism  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

If  ho  bv  cJni.  Bnt ^Dor  powder'dnifiT  DOTTOiiT  nUlni 
•hill  pernudclbeapUJnioliToaeojieoiabvith  liimi 
lot  him  bfl  ciwil  mvi  at  in  Ibe  trekrt,  »d  att  wbftt 
vUl  enno  out  _        Scornf.  USr.  >'. 

It  seems  there  was  a  prison  belonging 
to  this  court : 

hei  mc  iloBO.  iweel  bart,  I  biTO  i  Dick  In  mi  bed 
tbaU  lodgB  bim  in  iho  artkrt  tor  anc  jcmt,  ina  mike 
bin  ling  pemii,  e'lr  1  Itiie  Uiai,  and  jet  be  ibiiU 

B  l-fl.  Xnicltl  ifB* 

In 

Littlewit,  the  proctor,  is  called  "  one 
o*  the  arehet."  Induction.  Hence 
the  pun  of  citnV,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  civilian. 
ARCHITECT,  for  architecture,  or 
bailding. 

To  Sod  u  bMM  ibnilt  for  holj  dead, 
Witb  rDadJi  mrcUltcl.  (nd  elDiitrn  lide. 

Brtnt,  Brit.  Pail.,  U  *■ 

tARCH-TYPE.    A  chief  model,  or  type. 

Hut  I  hey  on  dn>  >  Bwp  ofth*  uit^ljrv, 
And  wilb  itfiDge  optlcki  tntor'd  tboj  cui  vlsir 

Cvdnn; iCr  Fgnu,  ISEl, 

ARCHY,  or  ARCHIE.  The  court  fool 
in  the  year  1625,  und  before.  His 
real  name  was  Archibald  Amitrtmg. 
Of  his  jests  see  an  account  in  Granger, 
u,  399.  8to,  1775. 

Aiabd 
rodod  oat  bm  UielT,  nd  Kt  ont  bj  jfptU^ 
Or  •SBH  neb  had.  of  ■hna  lose  coat  Iher  bi»  hnri, 
Aidbdnbkdidainit.    Ctuatl  ^rtki  mMn-i  ikn. 
MmJm.Sb^yAtrt,lii,t.. 
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Archie  accompanied  Chariea  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  in  1624;  hence, 
in  the  mssqne  performed  on  bis 
return,  Jonson  jocularly  calls  him  a 
sen-monster. 

T)iat  tl]  the  Uls  ud  ilorio  oov  Ten  old 

We  learn  from  l! 

trious  personage  bad  more  prinleKea 

st  the  court  of  Spain  ttuui  any  other 

Englishman. 

Our  cflHU  Jrtty  bath  mgn  pridlefB  tbui  nj,  for  bo 


ifliorc  tod  take 


The  instance  subjoined  sboi 
the  wit  than  the  good 
Arehy: 

.  oner  a  liuii  lorla 

t  the  PBlifTifi^  vmj  coniiitnit  < 

Pngnip™       ,    .    .         _ .., , 

to  back  to  lelfvLat  beame  of  Ibe  rrtt  r** 

letliri,  I,  (  3,  L.  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customsry  appellation 
for  such  pereonnges  from  those  of 
equal  age.  Persons  older  than  him- 
self the  fool  called  uncle.  See  Lear. 
Arehy  is  called  Arehee  Armstrong  by 
Sir  A.  Weldon ;  and  another  court 
fool,  David  Droman,  is  mentioned 
with  him.  Curio*,  of  Lit.,  col.  ii, 
p.  286,  5th  edit. 

Arcliy  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
passage  where  B.  Jonson  gives  a  spe- 
i  of  the  art  of  well  apparelUn^  a 


I  eliphtnt,  Is  1630,  ctteo  biUicir  inbai 


lie: 

TliBl , ,_ 

from  the  pMt  Hogol,  vho  could  both  inltc  and  read, 
and  wuersy  daj  allovcd  twelve  caat  of  bread,  tventjr 
qnarta  of  canaij  aack.  beaidea  nnla  and  almndi  tba 
eitiiena  viiea  atnl  bin.  That  he  bad  a  Spaniah  bor 
10  bit  Inlerpnter,  and  hia  ebiaf  KfoliitiHi  waa, 
— 'ffr  or  pncllH  vitb  -^'f ,  ''^  frvtelptl  faal  ■ 
r,  abopt  ataaJjup  Windior  Caatle,  and  eiirTTiBE 


Ui  itrth.  (*(  frmeifl  fij  ^ 
^aJjuir  Windior  Caatle,  and  CHrrriBK  >t 
uk,  if  be  am.       Diiai,.,  nl  lii,  p.W. 

:  is  also  mentioned  with  Gsrret  by 
, .  Corbet : 

Uthnnh  the  cliniaaia  and  applanis  wen  ncli 

'   i  Tiib  Tide  lauiibler  anil  a  cbeat^lcuro  cboake  thns. 

ri™*,p.e8. 

See  Garrbt. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  orcA,  in 
the  sense  of  witty,  is  derived  from 
Archy,  but  I  believe  it  is  older. 
AREAD,  or  AB.£ED.  ftetWe ,  «^\»a. 


Are 
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Tliereftnre  more  plain  anai  thii  doabthil  cue. 

Spe»»ert  Dapkuaida^  1. 188. 
He  all  too  metne  the  sacred  If  ate  artedt.    F.  Q.,  I,  Prol. 
And  many  perils  doth  to  us  areei 
In  that  whereof  we  seriously  entreat 

Dm^t.  MoH9  B.,  li.  p.  1S84. 
tA  gentleman  that  had  beene  long  in  the  Indies,  being 
returned  home  with  a  great  scarre  in  his  dee,  went 
to  risit  a  friend  of  his,  r  ho  knew  him  not  of  a  good 
while,  till  at  last  the  gent  discoursing  unto  him  his 
name  and  kindred,  in  the  end  he  called  him  to  minde, 
and  said :  Sir,  yon  must  pardon  me,  for  (I  assure  yon) 
your  superscription  beingblar'd  1  could  not  mell  oread 
you.  Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  tmd  FantMS,  1614. 

MoeoMt.  Brother,  oread,  what  meanes  his  gratioui  favour  f 
Hop.  It  signifies  you  beare  the  bell  awaT, 
Ifrom  all  hb  graces  nobles.        Bandolfk's  AmynUa,  1640. 
tHe  se<»  and  know  es  (for  us)  what's  bad  or  good. 
And  all  things  is  by  him  well  understood : 
If  ens  weiUce  coi^ectures  no  way  can  areei. 
What's  in  th'  immortall  Farlamcnt  decreed. 

Taytot's  Worket,  1630. 

fTo  read. 

tCome  sit  we  downe  under  this  hawthome  tree. 

The  morrowes  lizht  shall  lend  us  dale  enough. 
And  tell  a  tale  of  wawen  or  Sir  Ony, 

Of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  good  Clem  a  Clongh. 
Or  else  some  romant  unto  us  oreed^ 

Which  good  olde  Godfrey  taught  thee  in  thy  youth. 
Of  noble  lords  and  ladies  gentle  deede, 

Or  of  thy  love,  or  of  thy  lasses  truth. 

Drayton's  Shepktrd's  Oorland,  1593. 

fTo  CGUDsel,  or  advise. 

And  stood  before  the  steeds 
Of  old  Neleides,  whose  estate  thus  kingly  he  oreeds. 

CkapmoM,  II,  yhii,  8S. 

AREARE,  or  ARREAR.      Behind;  in 
default. 

To  tilt  and  tnmey,  wrestle  in  the  sand. 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  tn  arrear. 

Foirf.  T.,  a,  40. 
But  when  his  force  gan  faile,  his  pace  gan  wex  areare. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vii,  S4. 

fTo  ARERE.    To  raise. 

Saith,  Is  your  master  waking,  gentle  swaineaf 
If  not,  orere  him,  tell  him  alfthe  plaines. 

SeoUPkUamytki«,lSlt. 

fAREST.    To  stop. 

Constraining  them  by  word  and  deede  to  tarrie  and  arest. 

A.  HolTs  Homer,  1681,  p.  20. 

AREW.     In  a  row. 

Her  hew 
Was  wan  and  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  otmv 
And  all  her  bomea  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  rii.  89. 

fARG.    To  arpie. 

He  org,  as  I  did  now,  fbr  rredanee  againe. 

Hejfwoo^s  Spider  satd  FUe,  1556. 

ARGAL.    A  Yulgar  corruption  of  tiie 
Latin  word  erffo,  therefore. 

But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself:  araalf  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his 
own  death,  shorteni  not  hit  own  life.        Ham,,  ▼,  1. 

Also  a  name  for  the  tartar  of  wine. 

J(mson*9  Alchetn, 

fJrffo  was  sometimes  used  similarly. 

Our  countrie  is  a  great  eating  country ;  cryo  they  eate 
mcure  in  our  oountrey  than  they  do  in  Uieir  owne. 

Tke  Flay  qfSir  Thomas  More,  p.  44. 

fARGENT.     Silver;   and,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  money. 

Flowers  were  framd  of  flints,  walls  mbiea,  raflen  of  argent  j 
Pavements  of  clirisolite^  windows  oontriv'd  of  a  christalj  j 
'Veaseli  were  of  gold,  with  gold  was  each  Uiing  adorned. 
J^anufitUri  AJMimUt  Sk^ktrd,  1594. 


The  helhound  whelpes  the  shonlder-clnpping  seijani, 
That  carea  not  to  undoe  the  world  for  argent. 

Tamlo/s  Wbriat,  16Sa 
Her  Ml  broad  eye  did  sparUe  ftre. 
Her  breath  was  sweet  as  kind  desire, 
And  in  her  beauteous  crescent  shone, 
Bright  aa  the  argent-homed  moone. 

Lndae^s  Lmcasta,  1640. 

fARGENTIER.    A  silversmith. 

And  some  said  (how  truly  1  cannot  assot)  the  am- 
bassadora  horse  was  shod  with  silTer-shooea,  lijchtly 
tadct  on^  and  when  he  came  to  a  phice  where  persona 
or  beauties  of  eminency  were,  his  very  horse  prancing, 
and  curveting,  in  humble  reverence  flung  his  sbooes 
away,  which  the  greedy  understanders  scrambled  for, 
and  ne  was  content  to  be  gazed  on,  and  admired,  till 
a  furier,  or  rather  the  argentier  in  one  of  his  ndi 
liveries,  among  his  train  of  footmen,  out  of  a  tawn  v 
velvet  bae  took  others,  and  t«ckt  them  on,  whid 
lasted  till  ne  came  to  the  next  troop  of  grandies :  and 
thus  with  much  ado  he  reached  the  Louvre. 

Wilson's  History  of  King  Jamas  I. 

fARGENTRY.     Silver  work ;  plate. 

Ko  medalls,  or  rich  stuflf  of  Tyrian  dy, 

Mo  costly  bowls  of  frosted  argetUry, 

No  curious  land-skip,  or  som  marble  piece 

Digg'd  up  in  Oelphos.  or  else-where  in  Greece. 

Howeirs  FkmUiar  Letters,  165a 
Having  preserv'd  count  Blansflelts  troupe  from  dis- 
banding, by  pawning  his  own  argentry  and  Jewells,  he 
pass'd  this  way.  Ibid. 

ARGIER,  or  ARGIERS.    The  ancient 
English  name  for  Algiers. 

Frcs.  Where  was  she  bornf  speak;  teU  me. 

Art.  Sir,  in  Armer.  Trmp.,  i,  8. 

Could  with  the  pirates  of  Argiers  and  Tunis 
Acquire  such  credit,  as  with  them  to  be 
Made  absolute  commander. 

Massing.  Unnat.  Comh.,  act  1. 
He  toke  his  wav  unto  AfTrique,  towards  the  towne  of 
Argiere.       A  Tract  qf  1542 :  reprinted  in  Hart.  MUe^ 

iv.  p.  683,  ed.  1809. 

f  ARGIN.   An  emhankment,  or  rampart. 
From  the  Italian. 

It  must  have  high  argins  and  cover'd  waya, 
To  keep  the  bulwark  fronts  from  battery. 

Mariowe^s  Works,  i,  ISS. 

fARGIVE,  V.    To  argue. 

Hereupon,  the  philooopher  comparing  the  Grecians 
with  tne  Africanes,  ana  thoae  of  £im>pa,  he  argUies 
that  their  customes  were  divers,  through  the  remotion 
and  distance  of  place. 

Tke  Passenger  qf  BenwemUo,  I61& 

ARGOSIE.  A  large  ship,  either  for 
merchandise  or  war.  Of  this  sense 
there  is  no  douht,  but  the  etymology 
is  very  obscure.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
supposed  it  a  corruption  of  Ragtme, 
for  a  ship  of  Raffusa,  but  this  seems  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  rests  on  no  other 
~  known  authority  (as  Mr.  Douce  tells 
us)  than  Roberts's  Marchant's  Map  of 
Commerce.  Besides,  we  want  proof 
of  the  Ragusan  vessels  being  particu- 
larly large.  Pope  and  others  have, 
with  much  more  probability,  supposed 
it  to  come  from  the  classical  ship 
Arffo,  as  a  vessel  eminently  famous. 
Which  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
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ArfpMf  for  a  ship,  in  low  Latin.  See 
Da  Cange. 

Tour  mind  is  totsiBf  on  the  ocean. 

There  where  yimr  argotin,  with  |K>rtIy  nil, 

like  •igniort  and  ncn  barghert  oo  the  flood. 

Or  as  ir  were  the  paxeuits  of  the  tea. 

Do  orerpeer  the  petty  trafllckert.    Jftreft.  Vm.,  i,  1. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  act  ii. 

Who  site  him  like  a  fbll-uil*d  ttraont 
Danc'd  with  a  lofty  bUlow.       CkafWi.  Bjfrom*t  Cotup. 
Iliat  golden  traffic  Ioto, 
Is  Manlier  far  than  gold ;  one  mine  of  that 
More  worth  than  twenty  •rgctUi 
Of  the  world's  richest  treasure. 

JUfwUjf't  New  Wonitr^  Jne,  Dr^  ▼,  9S6. 

Drayton  uses  it  for  a  first-rate  man  of 
war,  which  favours  the  classical  ety- 
molo^ : 

My  instance  is  a  mighty  arfOft#, 

TliHt  in  it  hears,  besides  th^artillery 

Of  fouraoore  pi«Des  of  a  niiehtv  bore, 

A  thoosand  soldiers.    AooA't  Itood,  iT,  p.  15S9. 

Sandys  also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of 
force.  Describing  the  boldness  of 
pirates  in  the  Adriatic,  he  observes, 
that,  from  the  timoronsness  of  others, 
they 

Gather  aoch  eoorage,  that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not 
feare  to  renter  on  an  mrgotu :  nay  some  of  them  will 
not  abide  the  ioconnter,  hot  mn  ashore  before  the 
ponoer,  as  if  a  whale  ihicmld  flie  from  a  dolphin. 

TrtneU,  p.  S. 

Bagozine  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Douce  to  have  no  reference  to  it.  See 
Illustr.,  i,  p.  248.  Argousin  is  a  French 
term  for  an  officer  of  the  galleys,  who 
superintends  the  slaves;  but  is  sup- 
posed by  Menage  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Spanish  alguazil. 
"f  ARISE,  n.  8.  A  rising,  or  getting  up, 
applied  especially  to  the  sun-rise. 

'   Bright  morning  snnne,  who  with  thy  sweet  ariif 
Ezpdl'st  the  cTonds.  lie. 

Dt^tonU  Sk^htri's  OarUmd^  1&9S. 
Her  starry  lookes,  her  christall  eyes, 
Brighter  than  the  sunnes  arigt. 

Grttme'i  Nner  too  Lalt,  1631. 

tARlSTIPPUS.     A  kind  of  wine. 

O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
Bkb  Jrulipptu,  raarkling  ihernr ! 
8(MDBe  nectar  ebe  from  Jnno's  dairy ; 
O  these  draughts  would  make  us  merry  1 

MidiUUm*$  Works,  u,  423. 

ARK.  A  chest  or  coffer.  The  original 
mud  etymological  sense. 

Then  nrst  of  all  forth  came  sir  Satyrane, 
BeariuK  that  nrecions  relick  in  an  orkt 
Of  goldC  Uiat  bad  eyes  might  not  it  profane. 

Sp.  r.  q.,  IV,  hr,  15. 

AKMADO.  Properly  armada^  Spanish. 
A  fleet  of  war ;  a  fleet  of  merchants 
being  yfo/a.  Not  known  here,  pro- 
bably, before  the  Spanish  invasion  in 
1588. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempMt  ou  the  flood 
A  whole  vwudo  of  collected  sail 
Is  •eatter'd  and  di^oin'd  fh>m  fellowship.   John,  Hi,  4, , 


Spread  was  the  huge  unuuh  wide  and  broad. 

tmrf.  3\uM,  I,  T%, 
The  whole  ormmdo  coming  often  in  riew,  yet  not  so 
hardy  as  to  adventure  the  onset. 

Saudyf  2V«M{f,  p.  5L 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armada. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  except  his- 
torically,  in  speaking  of  that  one  fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  much  disputed.  Some  will 
h&ve  it  lean-shouldered,  some  lean  with 
poverty,  others  slender  as  one's  arm  / 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  Warburton, 
though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text, 
worn  by  military  service.  This  implies 
the  military  activity  of  the  master ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  reproacliful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  speech  which  is  made  to  display 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 
The  passage  is  this : 

So  he  nodded, 
And  aoberlT  did  mount  an  arm-gannt  steed. 
Who  neigh  d  lo  \\\v\\  tliat  what  i  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb\l  by  him.  Ant.  /•  CI.,  i,  5. 

ARMIN.  A  beggar;  made  from  the 
Dutch  arm,  poor,  to  suit  an  assumed 
Dutch  character. 


0  hear  God ! — to  yovak%  an  nnmn  I 
M.  FUm.  Jrmn,  sweet  heart,  1  know  not  what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  befrj^ar. 

London  Prod ,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  619. 

fARMING-COAT.     A  coat  of  defence. 

Armed  with  an  anima  of  Steele,  made  with  scnlloppe 
slielles,  shining  like  the  aunne,  and  upun  thitt  nii 
mrming  eoate  fniiged  round  about.        Plutarch,  1579. 

tARMING-GlHDLE.     A  soldier's  belt. 

fiallheus,  Liv.  Mllitare  cingulum.  ^Mtrnip.  Baudrier, 
ceinture  d'espee.  An  arming  giraU,  or  girdle  for 
warre.  Nomsneialor,  1585. 

fARMINGSLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The  habit  of  the  masquers  was  close  bodies  of  carna- 
tion, embroydered  with  silver,  their  armina  $lu9*t  of 
the  same.  Britannia  Triumphant,  1637. 

tARMING-SWORD.  A  large  two- 
handed  sword. 

Xiphomachsera,  romphca,  Nebrissensi.  (i^ndxatpa^ 
Pollud.  Espee  k  deus  muns.  A  two  ItanUe  su  orde  *. 
an  arming  noord. 

But  comming  neere  them,  they  weaved  to  Ireward 
with  their  bneht  arming  iwordi,  and  we  the  hke  to 
tliem,  they  saluted  us  with  a  whole  briwulBide. 

Taylor's  Wurku,  1630. 
Take  a  fayre  bright  sword  with  a  crosse  like  an  otm- 
ii^  sword.  Magical  US. 

ARMLET.  An  ornament  encircling  the 
arm ;  a  bracelet. 

Not  that  in  colour  it  was  like  thy  hair, 
Amdsts  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Donns,  BUg.,  xii,  ▼.  1. 

ARMOUR.  The  principal  pieces  of  a 
knigbt^s  armour  are  thus  enumerated 
in  verse,  by  V/amet— 
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AKO 


tolkoiiBainpkdinKar  Kca'd  Ui  incnakni^t 

Tbe  bDnaad,  Ui«  bne,  bule,  tht  toller,  eimlM,  ind 
The  polomui  gnagui,  TUBbnco,  giiiiitleti  for  outer 

Th*  U^B.  cnhie*,  and  Um   puta,   atalt   pa«ll. 

The  rrEcne  lisieht  cutlbid  hltod  >lth.  Uiit  bdd  bar  lore 

bii Uinll.  ^».  A;'- &-  '>-F'  "*'- 

See  thoBe  Beveral  words. 
ARMS.  Stabbing  or  daggering  of  Rrmi, 
in  an  ezpreasion  founded  on  a  carioua 
piece  of  romuitic  eaUantry.  To  ihow 
their  deront  attachment  to  their  mii- 
tressea,  young  men  frequently  pnnc- 
tured  their  arms  with  dnggers,  and 
mingling  the  blood  witL  wine,  draplc 
it  off  to  their  beeltba.  The  drinlfing 
R  liquor  mixed  with  blood  was  in  very 
ancient  timet  esteemed  a  rite  of  high 
solemnity,  at  may  be  seen  in  Salluat 
and  Livy:  of  anch  ceremoniala  thii 
aeema  to  have  been  an  imitation.  This 
explains  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
Litauy  to  Mercury,  at  the  end  of 
Cynthia's  Revels  i 

Fran  tlaMiru  iff  *rmi,  BaMiagnna,  holthi,  vhin, 
aid  all  Hch  awaggering  huaoura.  good  Macury 

o  jnai  liealtb,  awalloved 
W9.  diank  urine,  ilmU'd  anw. 
Ea  of  protcated  gqllaiitnr  for  j^or 

llmrUlm^tOllllJl  bmrttuM. 

Haw  muj  gitlanli  tojn  diuk  hcalllia  la  me 
Out  of  thair  imanr'i  anu .' 

figawf  m.O.  Fl.,  iii.»9. 
I  inU  flgLt  irilli  him  Ihal  darca  lajr  jou  are  not  fiir; 
Mnh  him  lliil  wiU  got  plcdEe  lonr  linllh.  ud  mlk  ■ 
Jagf  fnirn  ■  H<>.  U  drinl  a  full  healili  lo  jou. 

Orm-i  Th  Quyn,  O.  Fl.,  lii,  SI. 

In  a  character  of  England,  written  by 
a  French  nobleman  in  1699,  it  is  said  : 

BeTQinl  rnronrtcra  coDflnncd  me  (hat  ^ere  wee  a  lort 

Teina  to  qgaff  their  ova  blood ;  wbieh  aoma  of  thrra 
hara  done  to  tbit  ciuaa,  that  tbet  diEd  of  the  iu. 
tenperance.  iTirJ.  Miit.,  i,  p.  IM,  Farh'a  ad. 

ARNDBBN.   Evidently  used  by  Drayton 
for  the  evening. 

When  the  lad  anUm  lEntting  in  the  light.  Owl,  p.  1318. 

Connected  therefore  with  aandorn, 
merenda,  in  Ray'i  Olossarium  North- 
anhymbricum,  p.  105,  and  Omdem 
Cumb.  "  Afternoon's  drinkings," 
p.  47.  Colt,  of  Engl.  Words.  In 
the  apecimen  of  Mr.  Boucher*a  SuppI, 
to  Jonnson,  it  stands  under  aanfern, 
omdorn,  or  orn-dinner.  Also  aunder, 
Chesh.  Afternoon.    Ray.  N.C.  Words, 

S.  15.  It  must  therefore  be  fully 
tatinguished  from  Underh.  See 
that,  and  Obndern.  See  also  Jamie- 
BOn'a  Diet.,  t.  Orntren. 


AROINT,  or  AROYNT  THEE.  A  word 
of  aversion,  to  a  witch  or  infernal 
spirit;  of  which  the  etymology  is 
uncertain;  though  some  critics  sub- 
join Dii  averruncenl,  The  gods  fore- 
fend  I  aa  if  they  thought  it  might  pro- 
bably be  deduced  from  thence.  It 
occurs  only  twice  in  Shakespeare,  and 
in  an  old  print  in  Heame's  collections, 
cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is  written 
'arongt,  but  in  no  other  author  yet 
discovered. 

""""*""""'"  ctt 

troth  plight, 
jii,u  mM«^t  fin.  witch,  arejnaf  Qm.    Lor,  iii.  ^ 

Mr.  Pope  seem*  to  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  of  the  same  original  with 
ataunt. 

A  lady  well  acquainted  with  the  dia- 
lect of  Cheshire,  informed  me  that  it 
is  still  in  use  there.  For  example,  if 
the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid 
vho  is  milking  her,  she  will  give  the 
animal  a  push,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  'Soint  thee!  by  which  she 
means,  stand  off.  To  liiis  the  cow  is 
so  well  used,  that  even  the  word  ia 
often  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  in  thia 
instance  more  learned  than  the  com> 
mentators  on  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Boucher  baa  given  the  aame  explana- 
tion in  hie  Specimen. 
fAROMATIZATE,  t>.    To  epice. 

Let  it  be  boiled  a^oB  the  eaalea  wiLhoat  aay  tatoalia 
lohr  llnte  infcether,  wTiprinE  Che  reuharbe  amngl), 
hcii.|i  bound  ui .  peeet  of  linnea  cloth,  clahAe  i>.  lii 
arsnufiutt  it.     Stmusi-i  Millid  -ifPI-fiitk,  1«S^ 

AEOW.  In  a  row,  successively.  The 
same  as  Spenser's  arew. 

Mj  niaater  and  lii<  man  are  both  btgkc  looae, 
Bcaien  the  uaida  aroie,  and  bound  the  doctor. 

«la^^/■*,T.^ 

See  Eltiira,  0.  PI.,  xii,  212. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  and  Dry- 
den  as  usingit.    Itisalaoin  Chaucer's 
Wife   of  Bathes  Tale  and   Bora,  of 
Rose,  7609. 

To  cone  off  trice  ii-me 
ThBI  rarelj  trtia  ancb  dangenna  idteBtnrcs. 

ABOWZE,  c,  Mr.  Seward  interprets 
this  bedew,  Irom  the  French  arroser. 

The  bliaaftil  dar  of  haarn  doea  anwci  tsu. 

B.f-n.t  Knili  Sim.,  >,  «. 

But  unless  some  other  instance  of  such 
a  use  can  be  brought,  this  can  hardly 
he  admitted  j  and  the  word  muat  be 
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taken,  howerer  aingular  tbe  conatrac- 
tioD,  in  the  comraon  Benee,  exciUi 

tARPENT.     A  French  acre. 

Acn.  An  titi  of  l(Dd ;  Honn.  (II  ii  ngrt  miiiibsbIj 
larger  th*n  the  mrfnt.)  Cet^raft. 


ail  ta  trftiU.whitti  in^oiigiitliiiii  diftrcU  i 
litj,  «■  oun  dov  differ  Ln  KTCryL  kiDdo  o: 
ud  Ihor  v4Af  il  too  po^  bov^mcr  the  | 
differ,  Niirdt%-i  Smrtum  Udtegt 

Sometimes  written  orpine. 


fARRANT.     Ad  errand. 

Gofl.  ni],  the  bodTei  neitB, 
Upm  ■  thuUw  ■rmU, 


Ponui^lTftMii/. 

ARRAS.  The  tapestry  hangiags  of 
rooms,  BO  called  from  the  tovn  iu 
Artois,  where  the  priDcipnl  mannfac- 
tore  of  such  stu^  wss.  Dr.  Johnson 
thonght  that  Shakespeare  had  out- 
stepped probability  in  supposing  Fal* 
•taif  to  Bleep  behind  the  banrinffi,  on 
ucount  of  his  bnlk  (2  Hen.  iV,  li,  4)  ; 
but  an  anthor  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone 
proTei  that  still  larger  bulks  might  be 
concealed  there.  "  Pyrrhua,  to  terrify 
Fabius,  commanded  hia  guard  to  place 
an  elephant  behind  the  arrat."  BraitA. 
Survey  of  HUtoriet,  1614.  Denham, 
in  his  Sophy,  conceaJa  a  guard  there. 
Hamlet  snapecta  the  king  to  be  behind 
the  arrat;  and  other  royal  peraona^a 
bare  been  thus  concealed.  In  an  lu- 
terriew  between  Queen  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  was  hid 
behind  thetapeatry.  NieAoWt  Progr. 
o/ElU.,fo\.i,p.  13.  Thus  it  ia  clear 
diat  there  waa  often  a  very  large  apace 
between  the  arrtu  and  the  walla. 

ARRAUOHT.  Reached;  aeized  by 
liolence;  from  arreach;  which  how- 
ever IB  not  met  with. 

Hh  ubition*  ma  unto  Uum  tn  jia 
JmmMkt  the  mla,  ud  ttom  Uicic  bUHr  drew. 

*.r.fi,u,»,w. 
ABREAR,  adv.     Behind. 

To  le«a  Kilh  wohA  AUuta  in  trrnr. 

Fiitf.Ttua,a,4D. 
n«  «B  did  bn  (TAUibl  turn  arm. 

So.  firyifr  Omi,  i,  M8. 

WbcB  ho  bAlh  nttsi  Dvopd  (the  kenntl  cut  arrmr). 

DrAtl.  FolfM.,  lui,  p.  SIT. 

To  ARRET.  To  decree,  or  appoint; 
from  arrtter,  French.  I  bdiere  pecu- , 


liar  to  Spenser,  but  oltcn  used  by  blm, 
and  alwaya  with  the  final  letters  pro- 
nounced as  in  English ;  rhyming  to 
*et,  &c.  See  Todd. 
ARRIDE.  An  afiected  Latiniim,  for  to 
pleaae ;  from  arrideo. 

ir  her  cddditiMi  uniiici  bat  \a  fature, 

II  tniia  at  atttaiatj.  O.  n.,  i,  II. 

It  IB  here  used  in  ridicule,  and  ia 
introduced  also  by  B.  Jons,  in  Cyn- 
thia's ReTela,  and  Every  Man  out  of 
hiB  Humour,  but  only  to  be  ridiculed 
in  both  places.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  eerionsly  used  anywhere. 
[Yet  we  may  cite  the  following  ex- 
amples :] 

*Y i-f™    , 

B  uid  rqloeRlrirj  a\ 


nijKlfB  lo  Tim  bcfura.  1 


1.1*11. 


tThlne  VTUphitrfteaa  mue  gruaeo  non  am^t^.^*. 
And  Fhabu  tripuo  itoopei  u  Neptuor*  trident. 

T'llot't  ir^ka,  inO. 
4Kiden  Libnr*. 
Whit  meiiii  tttiiHt  Biden  boiA.  tbu  it'J'd 

And  that  of  wardtf  It  thercrorc  iliould  aot  cutt 
The  Duie  of  iihnrj,  but  dictjourj. 

ARRIERE.    The  hinder  part,  Fr.'"^rhi* 

foreign  word  waa  formerly  in  use  as  a 

military  term,  instead  of  rear.     See 

Johnson.      Rtreward  alio  was  used 

[It  is  also  used 


for  a 


thil  debkudteTt 


iwtojOTthildcbl, 


WeU.duc'd.  uid  1  ihott  aoDg  or 


Cmu  crj'i.  Help  mo,  Cuvoi 


nt  propoB'd, 

Atft.i.S. 


See  also  3  Hen.  lY,  t,  3. 
Milton  has  adopted  thia  form : 

ne  hoppj  iiJe.  Far.  Lcil,  H. 

ARRIVE,  a.    Arrival.    Often  used  by 
Drayton. 

Whole  foreate,  hille,  end  Ooodi,  thon  kmc  for  ha  arriM 
rnm  Unmhire.         Drtfl.  PoJfotf.,  tons  38,  p.  IIH. 
tBefore  I  ipeike  lo  mj  nunt  iMted  loid, 
I  jDTDe  Ed;  wut  bppa  to  the  eoUd  nnh. 

The  bDwu,  the  pliu,  the  time  of  jam  *niwi. 

Til  jytftif  tfH^maii,  mi. 
ABSEDINE,  or  ABSADINB.  A  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic :  sometimes 
made  into  ortden.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  colour,  and  in  that  case  meana 
orpiment,  or  yellow  araenic.  Poor 
RilsoD,  wbo  GDuU  ne\t]l;i«  >m  ^i^^ 
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nor  wrong  with  good  hnmour,  sneered 
at  Mr.  Lysons  for  so  explaining  orsden 
in  his  Environs  of  London.  See  Mr. 
Gifford's  excellent  note  on  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Are  vou  pufft  up  with  the  pride  of  your  wares  f  your 
arttiine.  B.  Jon.  Btuik.  Fair,  li,  1. 

Mr.  G.  quotes  also : 

A  London  Tintner**  eigne,  thick  jagged  and  ronnd 
fringed,  with  theaming  mrimtUtu. 

NMk*»  LmUn  St^.,  p.  172.  HaH,  Misc. 

tARSIB-VERSIB.     Upside  down. 

Oh,  bat  there's  great  difference  betwixt  in  deed  and 
being  so  rennteo.  Dost  thoa  not  know  that  from  the 
beginning  tae  world  goes  mnU-vtniif 

Tkt  F«M€$»atr  qfBmPtnuto,  1618. 

tARTED.     Constrained. 

And  as  in  her  which  arUd  lookes  does  ware, 
Hen  looke  for  natures  steps,  apd  cannot  trace  her. 

HUtorie  (^AUnno  tmd  BaUma,  16S8. 
Wherthrogh  tliey  be  art^d  by  necessity,  so  to  watdi, 
liiboar,  and  grub  in  the  ground,  for  their  sustenaunce, 
that  tneir  nature  is  much  wastid,  and  the  kyiid  of 
them  brought  to  nowght. 

Forteteu^i  Abtolult  and  limiUd  Momarehf. 

fARTHUR-A-BRADLEY.  One  of  the 
old  popular  heroes  of  the  Robin  Hood 
class.  A  song  which  went  under  this 
title  seems  to  have  been  very  popular, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 
One  of  the  oldest  references  to  it 
which  we  have  met  with  occurs  in  the 
play  of  the  Marriage  of  Witt  and 
Wisdome,  p.  49  (edit,  by  Halliwell). 

For  the  honour  of  ArtrebraHe, 
This  age  wold  make  me  swere  madly. 

ARTHUR'S  SHOW.  An  exhibition  of 
archery  by  a  toxophilite  society  in 
London,  of  which  an  account  was 
published  in  1583,  by  Richard 
Robinson.  The  associates  were  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  and  had  assumed 
the  arms  and  the  names  of  the 
KniehU  of  the  Round  Table.  Drake' $ 
ShctMp.,  &c.,  i,  562.     See  Dagonet. 

ARTICHOKE.  Formerly  supposed  to 
be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Of  forage  in  your  lusty  pye 
Of  artiehokt  or  poUtoe.  O.  PI.,  iz.  49. 

But  Langham,  in  his  Garden  of 
Health,  imputes  no  such  quality  to 
the  plants  though  he  allows  it  many 
others.  Among  other  things,  he 
says, 

Artiehokei,  eaten  raw,  do  amend  the  sarour  of  the 
mouth.  p.  S8. 

Few  perhaps  will  try  the  experiment. 
They  were,  however,  much  esteemed. 

Artiehokei  grew  sometimes  only  in  the  isle  of  Sicily, 
and  since  my  remembrance  they  were  so  dainty  in 
England,  that  usually  they  were  sold  for  crowns 
apiece,  &c  Mqffwt  Health**  Improvement. 

ARTICULATE.    To  exhibit  in  articles. 


To  end  those  things  artieulated  here 

Bv  our  irreat  lord  the  mighty  king  of  Spain, 

We  « ith  our  counsel  will  deliberate. 

O.  PU  iii,  lei. 

See  also  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 
Also,  to  enter  into  articles  of  agree- 
ment: 

Send  us  to  Borne 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  artictdaU 
For  their  own  good  and  ours.  C<Kr^  i,  9. 

And  e're  we  do  artieuiate,  much  more 
Grow  to  a  full  conclusion,  instruct  us. 

Mau.CityMadaan,n,fL 
How  to  give  laws  to  them  that  conauer'd  were. 
How  to  artieuUUe  with  yielding  wights. 

Dan.  Ci».  War$,  ▼,  SRh 

fARTSMAN  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
artificer  in  Chapman's  Homer. 

ARYAL,  or  ARVIL.  A  funeral  supper 
or  feast,  of  which  examples  are  cited 
within  a  few  years  past,  as  happening 
in  Yorkshire.  See  Douce's  Illustr., 
ii,  pp.  202,  203.  Baily  derives  it 
from  the  French.  It  seems  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  arvaha  fratrea  of 
the  Romans. 

ARVIRA'GUS.  This  false  accentuation 
prevails  throughout  Cymbeline,  which, 
say  the  critics,  is  a  proof  that  Shake- 
speare had  not  read  Juvenal's  **  Aut 
de  temone  Britanno  excidet  ArvirO' 
ffus."    Sat.,  iv,  126. 

The  younger  brother.  Cadwal, 
(Once  Arvirdfftu)  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech.  Qfw-*  iii.  S. 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Shakespeare : 

Windsor  a  castle  of  exceeding  strength 
First  built  by  Arvirdgus,  Britain's  king. 

R.  Chester's  Meeting  Dialogue-wis«t  #«• 

From  this  composition  Shakespeare 
is  thought  to  have   borrowed   some 
other    names    in    that    play.       See 
Suppl.,  i,  p.  247. 
So  Warner  in  his  Albion's  England : 

Duke  Arnrdans  using  then  the  armor  of  the  king. 
Maintained  nght,  ana  won  the  field.        B.  iii,  ch.  18. 

AS,  eonj.  Was  currently  used  by 
ancient  authoirs  in  the  sense  of  ikat, 
Johnson  has  given  some  instances 
under  3  as,  but  does  not  observe  that 
this  usa^e  is  obsolete,  which  it  is. 

Divers  Roman  knights 
So  threnten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  now 
Bun  any  desp'rate  fortune  for  a  change. 

B.Jon.CatiUmt,U^ 
My  five  years  absence  has  kept  me  a  stranger 
So  much  to  all  th'  occurrents  of  my  oountay. 
As  you  shall  bind  me  fur  some  short  relation 
To  make  me  understand  the  present  times. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Begg,  Busk,  i,  1. 

In  both  places  we  should  now  say 
that.  Such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quent. 
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fASAILE.    To  sail  away. 

Sere  Jhon  7eere,  erle  of  Oxenforde,  thtt  vitlidiwe 
hjrm  frome  Barnet  felde,  and  rode  into  Soottloode, 
and  frome  thens  intoYnmaet oJutiUd^  and  therhewat 
woncUiprullj  received.  Wkrknwrtk't  Ckromd*. 

A  SC APART.  The  name  of  a  famous 
giant,  conquered  by  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  the  Bubject  of  a  le- 
gendary ballad,  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

TIterefofe,  Peter,  have  at  tbeewith  a  doirnrightblov, 
as  Bekia  of  Soathampton  fell  upon  Meaparl. 

2H«i.  FI,ii,8. 

Ascapart,  according  to  the  legend, 
Wb  "fid  thyrty  fote  longe;"  and 
when  he  became  servant  to  Sir  Bevis, 
carried  him,  his  wife,  and  horse, 
onder  his  arm.  These  combatants, 
we  are  told,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
gates  of  Southampton. 
Donne  alludes  to  him  and  his  size : 

Bein{r  amonf 
Thoae  JMrnparls^  men  big  enough  to  throv 
ChariDg<ero8s  for  a  bar.  Sai.,  it,  SS8. 

Drayton  speaks  of  his  overthrow,  in 
relating  the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis,  but 
calls  him  Aseupart, 

And  that  (Goliah  like)  great  Jscufmri  ioforc'd 
Td  aenre  him  for  a  tlave,  and  by  his  hone  to  mn. 

PUyoU.,  S.  u,  p.  6ML 

tASCAUNCE,  adv.     Obliquely. 

At  thia  oueation  Boaader,  turning  hia  head  aseamee, 
and  benuini(  hi*  browea  at  if  anger  there  bad  ploughed 
the  f  arrovea  of  her  vratii,  iritn  bit  eye«  fall  of  fire, 
bee  made  t  his  replie.  Eupkue*  Golden  Legaeit. 

ASCAUNT,  prep.     Across.     This  use  is 
not  noticed  in  the  dictionaries. 

There  ia  a  willov  grows  atcMmt  the  brook 
That  shews  his  hcwr  leavea  in  the  glaaay  stream. 

Ham.,  iv.  7. 

I  have  observed  no  other  instance  of  it. 
ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  as- 
trology,  denoting  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  any 
person's  birth :  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  his  fortune. 
Commonly  used  metaphorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  efiect. 

Tia  well  that  servant's  gone;  I  shall  ^e  easior 

Wind  up  his  master  to  my  purposes ; 

A  good  ateendMt.  0.  PL,  vii,  137. 

fASCERTA  INED.     Assured ;  certain. 

But  the  nearer  we  approach'd,  the  more  aseerUunU 
I  waa  that  he  must  have  it  under  his  arm.  Whither 
carry  yon  that  chihl?  (said  I  to  him)  Whose  is  it? 

Ti*  ComicaU  Hittory  ofFnuuwn. 

fASHE-CAKE.     Explained  thus : 

Pania  snbcineridus.  An  mshecaktt  or  bread  baked 
under  aahes  or  hot  embers.  Nomendatof. 

-fASHIED.     Made  white,  like  ashes. 

(Md  Winter,  efaul  in  high  furres,  showers  of  nine 
Appearing  in  hia  eyea,  who  still  doth  goe 
la  •  ns  toini^  mtlu§i  with  flakes  of  snow. 


fTo  go  ASIDE.    To  absent  one's  self. 

Phiedra  being  overcome  by  the  flattering  speeeh  of 
Thais,  promiseth  to  000  •nds  for  the  spaee  of  two 
daies,  that  Thraso  in  the  meaue  while  mixhtbaTe  her 
company.  Ter«n^  in  AtgUtk,  1614. 

ASINE60.     See  Assineoo. 
fASKEW.     Awry. 

But  as  one  scabbed  sheepe  a  flocke  msy  marre. 
So  there's  one  man,  whose  noae  did  stand  a  Jarre^ 
Talk'd  Tcrjr  st-urvily,  and  k)ok'd  mcm. 
Because  I  in  a  worthy  towiis*mans  pne 
Wss  pbic'd  at  church.  Ttofior't  Wbrtet,  16S0. 

His  bodie  was  well  brawned,  musculous,  and  strong, 
the  haire  of  his  head  shining  bright,  the  colour  of  his 
complection  cleere  and  faire :  he  had  with  his  gray 
eyea  a-tkew  cast  at  all  times,  and  looked  steme. 

HMemd't  AMumianus  MareeUumt. 

ASKILE.     Askew;  aslant;  ob}iquely. 

What  tho*  the  scornful  waiter  looks  athle 

And  pouta  and  frowns  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  v.  SI. 

To  ASLAKE,  v.  To  slacken,  or  miti- 
gate. This  word  was  used  by  Spenser 
and  others,  but  Drayton  shows  us 
when  it  became  obsolete.  In  the 
first  4to  edition  of  his  Matilda  (1594) 
he  had  written. 

Now  like  a  roe,  before  the  hounds  imbost, 
Who  OTcrtoyl'd  his  swiftness  doth  aslake. 

In  the  second  (1610)  he  banished 
that  word  as  obsolete,  and  wrote 
worse  lines  to  avoid  it : 

When  like  a  deere  before  the  hounds  imboste, 
When  him  his  strength  beginneth  to  forsake. 

ASPECT.  Almost  always  accented  on 
the  last  syllable  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muuled  bear, 

Rave  in  aspiel  liaTC  all  offence  seal'd  up.     Jokn,  U,  1. 

Seems  it  no  crime,  to  enter  sacred  bowers; 

And  hallow'd  places,  with  impure  aspfet 

>lost  lewdly  to  pollute  ?       B.  Jo*.  Cynth.  Bet.,  v,  11 . 

tFor  whilest  I  gave  Iter  sister  leave  to  walk 

From  hand  to  hand  by  stealth,  she  heard  men  talk 

Of  gracious  favours,  and  aepdets,  cast  on  her 

By  noble  persons,  and  by  men  of  honour. 

PkyUis  qfScyroe,  1665. 

The  following  exception  occurs  in  a 
poem  by  Markham,  entitled  "  Deve- 
reux,"&c.,  1597: 

Under  whose  gracious  dspeel  I  did  hope 

My  lawea  should  take  new  rertue,  larger  scope. 

St.  80. 

Much  good  remark,  founded  upon 
this  now  obsolete  accent,  may  be  seen 
in  Farmer*s  Essay  on  Shakespeare, 
pp.  26-8,  2d  edit. 
ASPERSION.  Sprinkling.  The  pri- 
mitive  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  now 
used. 

No  sweet  aspertion  shall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 

To  make  this  contract  grow.  Temp.,  ir,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 
f  ASPIRE,  n.  9,     Aspiration. 

And  mock  the  fondling  for  his  mad  aepire. 

Chapman,  llymns  oJUomtr, 

fASSAlL.    An  aE&av\\\^  ox  «x\m^. 
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Mr  pftrti  bad  power  to  dium  «  Mcnd  ran, 
VHio  difcipliii'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  I  tb'  assail  befnm. 

Skaksp.  Lo»€r*s  CompUunt. 

fASSAULTABLE.    That  may  be  taken 
by  assault. 

The  Engliihmeu  perceyving  they  were  too  raah  in 
asiaulting  the  towne,  beieing  not  assatdtable. 

HoUnsked^s  Ckromelss. 

ASSAY.    See  Say. 

f  ASS  AYE.    At  all  assayeB,  t.  e,,  by  all 
means,  at  all  risks. 

When  np  the  itranser  ryteth,  and  thus  sayea: 


Madam,  for  your  sake  was  I  hither  guided. 
Whom  I  will  freely  serve  ai  all  assayes. 
For  you  this  dyetbare  1  here  provided, 


Heywooifs  Troia  Britanka,  1809. 
For  that  is  vile  idoktrie,  farre  from  a  learned  lore. 
Which  thing  we  ought  at  aU  assayes  to  lothe  and  to 
abhorre. 
Stubbrs,  Two  WbndetfuU  and  Bare  Examples,  1581. 

ASSASSINATE,  s.  Assassination ;  the 
act  of  as&assinatine. 

What  hast  thou  done. 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assassinate 
Upon  the  person  of  a  prince  ?  Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  iii,  78. 

Touching  ^e  foule  report 
Of  that  assassinate.  ^  IhU.,  iv,  99. 

Mr.  Todd  notices  this  sense,  and  gives 
other  examples. 
ASSECU  RE,  V,  To  make  certain  or  safe. 

And  so  hath  Henrie  aueeur'd  that  side. 
And  therewithal!  his  state  ot  Gasconie. 

Dan. Civ.  Wars,Vf,9. 

Mr.  Todd  has  the  word  from  Bullokar, 
but  without  an  example. 
fASSEVERE,  V.    To  assert. 

8o  1  assetere  this  the  more  boldly,  because  while  I 
maintaine  it,  &c.  Dr.  Donne. 

ASSINE60,  more  properly  ASINEGO. 
A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a  young 
ass ;  used  for  a  silly  fellow ;  a  fool. 

Thou  hast  no  more  brains  than  1  have  in  my  elbows ; 
an  asnnego  may  tutor  thee.  Tro.  ^  Cress.,  ii,  1 . 

When  in  the  interim  they  apparelPd  me  as  i^u  see. 
Made  a  fool,  or  an  asinigo  of  me,  Stc.      0.  PL,  x,  109. 
All  this  woiQd  be  forswom,  and  I  again  an  asinego,  as 
your  sister  left  me.  B.  Jr  Ft.  Scontf.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  very  unjust  and 
illiberal  pun  against  Inigo  Jones, 
couched  in  this  word : 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'hove  your  peers. 
You'd  be  an  au-imgo  by  your  years. 

Epigrams,  vol.  Ti,p.  S90. 

ASSOILE,  V,  To  absolve,  acquit,  or 
set  at  liberty.  From  the  old  French 
assoilS,  orabsoiU;  absolutus.  Roque- 
fort, 

I  at  my  own  tribunal  am  assotTd, 

Tet  fearing  others  censure  am  embroil'd. 

O.  PI.,  xii,  64. 
Soon  as  occasion  felt  herself  unty'd. 
Before  her  son  could  well  assoyled  be. 

Spens.E.q.,ll,x,\9. 
Here  he  his  subjects  all.  in  general, 
Assoyles,  and  quites  of  oath  and  fealtie. 

Dan.  Cis.  Wars,  ii,  111. 
But  secretly  assoiling  of  his  sin, 
Mo  other  med'dne  will  unto  him  lay. 

Minor  for  Mag.,  p.  Mi. 


Prav  devoutly  for  the  soule,  whom  God  oxioyfr,  of  one 
of  tne  most  worshipful  knights  in  his  dayes. 

Bpilaok,  in  Camden's  Bam.,  p.  831. 
tNotwithstanding  I  wilt  assoile  myself,  and  make 
answer  unto  thy  former  either  secret  surmises  or 
open  cavils.  Optick  Olasse  of  Humors^  1639. 

Once  used  by  Spenser  for  to  decide. 

In  th'  other  hand 
A  pair  of  waijehts,  with  which  he  did  assoyle 
Both  more  and  lease,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand. 

On  Mutab.,  canto  vii,  S8. 

tAnd  you  among  the  rest,  because  you  would  be 

accounted  courtly,  have  assailed  to  feele  the  veine  you 

cannot  see,  whenn  you  follow  not  the  best  phisitions. 

Lyus,  Eupkues  and  kis  England,  16S3. 

ASSOILE,  s.     Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enigma)  of  which 
the  sence  can  hardly  be  picked  out,  but  by  the  jflks 
owne  assoile.  Puttenk.,  iii,  p.  IS^Kr. 

ASSOT,  V.  To  besot,  or  infatuate.  A 
word  used  by  Spenser,  though  obso- 
lete in  his  time,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained by  him  in  the  glossary  to  his 
eclogues.  He  uses  it,  also,  for  the 
participle  asaotted. 

Willye,  I  ween  thou  be  assot.  Eel.  Marek,  r,  25. 

tASSUETUDE.     Custom. 

A.  Wh^  they  doe  not  follow  temperature,  neither 
doth  this  stand  with  them  by  nature,  but  they  are  in 
our  owne  power,  and  are  obtained  by  use  and  asstte" 
tnde.  Tke  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 

fASSUMMON.     To  call,  to  summon. 

Some  other  pastimes  then  they  would  begin ; 
And  to  locke  hands  one  doth  them  all  assnmmon. 

Barlfybreake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,  1607. 

tASSUMFT.  n.  *,     A  taking  up. 

Only  I  say  now  that  the  assumpt  or  addition  of  a 
witch  hath  deprived  me  of  the  compassion  1  should 
otherwise  have.     History  of  Don  Quuote,  1675,  f.45. 

ASSURANCE.  Affiance;  betrothing 
for  marriage. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  near. 

Pembr.  Are.,  p.  17. 
But  though  few  days  were  before  the  time  of  assur. 
anee  appointed.  Ibid. 

Johnson  has  not  this  sense. 
ASSURE,  V.    To  affiance,  or  betroth. 
The  following  passage  has  it  both  in 
this  and  in  the  common  sense : 

Young  princes  close  your  hands. 
Aust.  And  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  1  did  so  when  I  was  first  assur'd.       Jokn,  ii,  2. 
Called  me  Dromio,  swore  I  was  assured  to  her. 

Com.qfE.,m,%, 

fASTAT.    Estate. 

Inoontynent  after  the  birth,  Te  Deum  with  procession 
was  songe  in  the  catbedrall  chircbe,  and  in  all  ibe 
chyrches  of  that  citie ;  great  and  many  fiers  made  in 
the  streets,  and  messeugers  sent  to  al  the  astats  and 
cities  of  the  realme  with  that  comfortable  and  good 
tydynge,  to  whom  were  geven  great  gifles. 

f  ASTE.     An  old  cant  term  for  money. 

These  companions,  who  in  tlie  phiaionomie  of  their 
forehead,  eyes,  and  nose,  carry  tlie  impression  and 
marke  of  the  pUlerie  galley,  and  of  the  halter,  they 
call  the  purse  a  leafe,  and  a  fleece ;  money,  cuckoea 
and  aste,  and  crownes. 

Tke  Passenger  ofBnuenulo,  1619. 

ASTERT,  or  ASTART,  v.  From  start 
or  startle;  to  alarm,  or  take  un- 
awares. 
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No  danger  there  flie  ehepbcrd  era  Mtttrt, 

Spent.  Bel.  Ncm.,  rtr.  187. 

"Befall  unawares."  Spenser's  own 
glossary.  In  Mr.  Todays  excellent 
edition,  it  is  misprinted  assert,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  very  accurate  editor.  Yet  he  has 
it  correctly  in  his  dictionary,  and 
iUostrates  it. 

ASTONIED,  part.    Astonished. 

Tlierest, 
WoDdiiBg  at  hif  ttoot  beart,  mtUmUd  itand 
To  tee  him  offer  that  hinuelf  to  death.  O.  PI.,  ii,  SIS. 

Also  Stunned : 

Gare  hhn  anch  ablotr  upon  the  head  aa  might  hare 
killed  a  bnlU  ao  that  the  empenrar  therewith  mtUmed 
fell  down  from  lua  bone.    tnoUet^  Hist.oftke  Turks. 

The  yerb  to  (uiony  was  also  used. 
This  word  was  often  used  in  our 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible 
(as  in  Dan.  y,  9>  &c.),  but  has  been 
tacitly  changed  for  astonished  in  the 
more  modem  editions. 

fASTON YING,  or  ASTONN I K  G.  As- 
toni»hing ;  stunning. 

Jttainfing  with  the  raddenneaie  thereof,  both  their 
fricDtt  and  their  enemiea. 

Knotted  IRit.  of  Ike  Titrkt. 
By  the  Mtcmnimff  terror  of  twart  night. 

jMtmio  and  MeUida,  160S. 

fASTONISHABLE.     Astonishing. 

Heere  thia  lodging-power  waa  more  dread  fai  to  the 
deril,  and  MUmuktMe  to  the  people,  by  ods  then  the 
dvpooaeimng  waa. 

Deelaratxem  qfPqmsh  Impoetitres,  160S. 

ASTOUND,  or  ASTOND.   Astonished. 

Tb'  elfe  therewith  astown^d 
Upalarted  liffbtly  from  hia  looter  make. 

•^  Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  tU,  7. 

Attam'd  he  atood,  and  up  hii  heare  did  hove. 

/*iU,I.U,81. 

fASTRAL.     Derived  from  the  stars. 

What  MttrtU  rertnea  Tegetablea  drew 
From  a  oeleatial  influence. 

Chambtrlayn/t  Pkaronnida,  1659. 

ASTRINGER,  or  AUSTRINGER.  A 
falconer.  In  All's  Well  that  ends 
Well,  act  y,  sc.  1,  the  stage  direction 
says,  **  Enter  a  gentle  astringer.^* 

We  oaoally  call  a  fidconer  who  keepa  that  kind  of 
hawka,  an  atwtria^rr.  CowelCt  Um  Diet. 

They  were  called  also  ostregiers,  the 
derivation  being  ostercus  or  austereus, 
a  goshawk,  in  low  Latin.  See  Du 
Fresne  in  Astur. 

A  goahawk  ia  in  onr  reeorda  termed  by  the  lereral 
namea  of  ottnreum,  kottrieuwi^  ettrieiunt^  attnrewtn, 
and  amttureum,  all  from  the  French  a«/o«r. 

Bkmnft  Tennret,  ed.  1784^  p.  166. 

ASTROPHELL,  or  ASTROFEL.  A  bit- 
ter  herb ;  probably  what  the  old 
botanists  called  star-wort.  Lyte's 
Dodoens.^ 'p,4\.  ^ 


Jf  y  little  flock,  whom  carat  I  lor'd  ao  wdl. 
And  wont  to  feed  with  ftneat  graaae  that  grew, 

Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  attrofeU 
And  itinlciog  imallage  and  nnaaverie  me. 

Spent.  DfphL,  M. 

It  seems  to  be  carefully  described  by 
a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  who 
celebrated  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  under  the 
name  o(  Jstrophell : 

The  goda,  which  all  thinga  tee,  thit  tame  beheld^ 
And  pittyins  thia  paire  of  lorera  trew, 
Tranaformed  them,  there  hing  on  the  field. 
Into  one  flowre  that  ia  both  rra  and  blew : 
It  firat  arowea  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade. 
Like  atJropkel,  which  thereinto  waa  made. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  itar  appearea, 
Aa  fairly  form'd  aa  any  atar  in  ikyea  t— -~ 

That  hearbe  of  aome  tUtrUgkt  ia  cald  by  name. 

Of  othera  Pentbia,  though  not  ao  well : 

But  then,  where  erer  thon  doeat  find  the  tame. 

From  thia  day  forth  do  call  it  mttropkeli 

And  when  to  ever  thou  it  up  doeat  take, 

Do  plnck  it  aoftly  for  that  ahepheard'a  take. 

Todd't  Spenter,  roLnii,  p.  60l 

ASTUN,  V.    To  stun. 

Who  with  the  thnndring  noiie  of  hia  iwift  conraer't  feet 
Jttun*d  the  earth.  Dray.  Pol.,  xriii,  p.  1011. 

Also  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  &c.  See 
Todd. 

tOn  the  aolid  ground 
He  fell  rebonnding:  breathleaa  and  attnnm*d 
Hia  tnmk  extended  lay.  SomerrilWt  HokhinoL 

fA'TE  R.  A  popular  contraction  of  after. 

And  bring  yon  to  your  pariah  a*ter. 

In  the  mean  time  pray  free  my  daughter. 

Homer  ii  la  Mode.lWi, 

fA-TILT.    At  a  tilt. 

He  that  doea  lore  would  let  hia  heart  o-tiHt 
Ere  one  drop  of  bit  lady'a  ahould  be  spilt. 

BntUr't  Wbrkt. 

fATOE-SlDE.     On  one  side. 

Tlius  wandering  out  of  the  right  way,  unto  the  path 
of  equitie,  aa  oilentimea  sober  and  peaceable  govem- 
ours  have  done,  but  himsetfe  alio  followed  him,  wind- 
ing  aloe-tide  and  KoinK  crotae. 

UoUand^t  Jmwuanut  MareetUnutt  1609. 

ATOMY.     An  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  alomiet 

Athwart  men's  uosea,  aa  they  lie  asleep.     Bom.,  i,  i. 

That  area  that  are  the  frail'st,  and  softest  thinga, 

Who  tout  their  coward  galea  on  atomiet. 

Should  be  call'd  tyranta,  butchera,  murderera. 

M  jfou  L.,  iii,  5. 
And  freely  men  confess  that  this  world's  spent, 
When  in  the  planets  and  the  Armament 
They  seek  so  many  new ;  they  see  that  thia 
la  crumbled  out  again  t'  his  atomiet. 

Donne,  Anat.  oftke  W.,  i,  809. 

Also,  a  corruption  of  anatomy : 

Dol.  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones. 

Host.  Thou  atomy  thou.  8  Hen.  IT,  v,  4b 

Otamy  was  also  used  by  old  writers, 
without  any  design  to  burlesque  their 
language.  Anatomy  \^  used  itself  for 
skeleton,  in  King  John.  Speaking  of 
the  ideal  personage  of  death,  Con- 
stance says. 

Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 

And  rouse  from  aleep  that  fell  anatomy.       Act  iii,  4. 

ATONE,  or  ATTONE,  v.  a.    To  recon- 
cile ;  from  at  one.    ^o  Vn  KsX^  ^v^> 
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26.  *'He  Bhowed  himself  to  them 
R8  they  strove,  and  would  haye  set 
them  at  one  again/'  or,  have  recon- 
ciled them. 

The  preieiit  need 

Speaks  to  atone  you.  •    Jnt.  ^  CI,  ii,  9. 

Kat  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to  tell  as  that,  there 

had  been  some  hope  to  tUtaiu  yon,  but  he  seems  so 

implacably  enraged.  £.  Jon.  Bpteane,  iv,  61. 

Also  V.  It.  To  come  to  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  to  a^e. 

Hen  there  is  mirth  in  heav'n 

When  earthly  things  made  even 

AUmt  tosether.  Js  you  L.  it,  v,  4 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atvnt 

Than  violentest  contrariety.  Cor.,  it,  6. 

tYou  never  shall  with  hated  man  atone. 

But  lie  with  woman,  or  else  lodge  alone. 

Heyvood,  The  Golden  Age,  act  ii,  iC  1. 

ATONE,  adj.     United ;  agreed. 

8o  beene  they  both  atone,  and  doen  upreare 
Their  bevers  oright  each  other  for  to  greet. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  n,  i,  29. 

ATONEMENT.     Reconciliation. 

I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene> 
Tolencc  to  make  atonements  and  compromises  between 

Iou.  Mer.  W.,  i,  1. 

r  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  wiU,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Be  strouger  for  the  breaking.  8  Hen.  IF,  iv,  1. 

Since  your  happiness. 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alone  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  firom  my  soul  I  wish  you 
A  fail  atonement .  Massing.  D.  of  JllUan,  ir,  Z. 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  exemplified  this 
sense  in  all  this  class  of  words,  from 
writers  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry; 
hut  he  has  omitted  to  say,  what 
might  he  necessary  for  some  readers, 
that  it  is  an  obsolete  sense. 
fATOP,  prep.     On  the  top  of. 

Atoo  the  chappell  is  a  gbbe  (or  Steele  mirrour)  pen- 
dant, wherein  these  linx-eyni  people  view  the  de> 
formity  of  their  sinnes.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

ATl^ACH,  r.     To  join. 

Ten  masts  attached  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

This  however  is  only  the  conjectural 
correction  of  Pope ;  the  old  editions 
have  at  each.  The  sense  of  attach, 
however,  is  right. 
ATTAINT,  *.  Taint;  or  anything 
hurtful,  as  weariness. 

But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  waiesty. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  Chor. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaxnt, 
Kor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuses. 

Skakesp.  Rape  qf  Lucr.,  p.  535. 

f  ATTAME,  r.     To  tame ;  to  overcome. 

Let  not  the  greede  of  gaine  your  hearts  attame. 
To  leave  the  right,  preferre  not  feare  to  shame. 

/Hr  Bartat. 

fATTEMPERED.    Moderate. 

Among  all  the  humours  the  sanguine  is  to  be  preferd, 
saith  the  anti<)uary ;  ftrst,  because  it  comes  neerest 
unto  the  principles  andgroundworks  of  our  life,  which 
standi  in  an  att*mf€r$dhtato  and  moisture. 

OpUck  6Um  t^Humon,  1689. 


fATTEND.    To  wait. 

Ch.  Shall  I  ever  see 
That  day,  when  1  may  see  him  once  again  f 
Msl.  Tlion  Shalt,  if  thou  wilt  but  attend  the  time. 

Pii7/M<2^&yr«ff.  165S. 

fATTERR.     To  overwhelm;    to  over- 
throw.    From  the  French  atterrer. 

QnsA  SiroDg-bQwe's  heir,  no  aelf-conceipt  doth  canae 
Mine  humble  wings  aspire  to  yon,  onknowne: 
But,  knowing  this  that  your  renown  alone 
(As  th'  adamant,  and  as  the  amber  drawee : 
That,  hardest  steel ;  this,  easie^yeelding  strawea) 
Atterrs  the  stubborn,  and  attracts  the  prone. 

Syhester*s  Dm  Bartas,  Dedic.  Sonuei, 

fTo  ATTICE.     To  entice  ;  to  draw  to. 

The  diimnable  lust  of  cardes  and  of  dice 

And  other  games  pmhibite  by  lawe. 

To  gretit  offences  some  fooles  doth  attiee. 

Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577* 
And  to  ezpresse  my  minde  in  short  sentence. 
This  vicious  game  oft  times  doth  attiee 
By  his  lewde  signes  chast  heartes  unto  vice.    Ihii. 

ATTONCE,  adv.     Once  for  ail ;  at  once. 

And  all  attonee  her  beastlr  body  raia'd 
With  doable  forces  high  aoove  the  ground. 

Sf.  F.  O.,  I,  i.  18. 

ATTONE,  adv.    Altogether. 

And  his  fresh  blood  did  friexe  with  fearfull  cold, 
miat  all  his  senses  seem'd  bereft  attona. 

Sp.FQ.,ll,U4IL 

fATTONEMENT.      A     reconciUation. 
See  Atonement. 

In  very  truth  Chremes  too-too  grievously  afflicteth  the 

{oung  man,  and  dealeth  too-too  unkindly.    Therefore 
am  comming  forth  to  make  attonement  betwixt  them. 

Terence  in  English,  1614 
Affinity  setteth  whole  families  fiany  times  at  variance, 
even  to  the  drawing  of  strangers  to  take  part,  but  when 
an  attonement  is  contrived,  the  rest  are  not  only  con- 
demned but  pay  for  the  mischiefe,  when  a  mans  blond 
returnes,  ana  feare  of  overthrowing  the  whole  family 
keepes  malice  in  restraint 

Bick  Cabinet  Famished  with  FarieHs  ^ 
Excdlent  Discriptions,  1616. 

ATTORNE,  or  ATTURNE,  v.    To  per- 
form  service. 

They  plainlv  told  him  that  they  would  not  attwnt 
to  him,  nor  be  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Holingsh.  Rich.  H,  481. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  word 
attorney.  See  Da  Fresne  in  attomare 
and  attumatue.  Warburton  conjec- 
tured, with  some  show  of  probability* 
that  this  word  should  be  aubstituted 
for  retumedin  the  following  passage : 

I  would  have  put  mv  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  part  should  have  rttwnCd  to  him. 

Tim,  A.,  iii,  3. 

However,  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  returns  of  money  and  income  for 
their  regular  produce. 
fATTRACTIVE,  n,  s.    A  thing  which 
attracts,  or  causes  attraction. 

Ith'  van  of  a  wel-orderd  troop  rides  forth 
Lov'd  Aminauder,  whose  unquestiond  worth. 
That  strong  atlractite  of  the  peoples  love, 
Hxspung'd  suspicion. 

Chamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

tATTRACK.     To  attract. 

So  the  smalle  needle  of  my  hcnrt 
Mov'i  to  her  maker,  who  doUi  dart 
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AtoBCi  of  ]ar%  ud  m  mitrmcb 
All  my  affectNNis  vhieh  like  spftrkt 
Fly  up*  and  pud  bit  Mml  by  tliii 
To  tho  tra  oentxe  of  her  blin. 
^  HoweWt  FtmiUtr  LetUrt. 

ATTRIBUTE,  v.  This  accentuation  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  noun,  was  anciently  giyen 
to  the  yerb  also. 

Bight  tme :  but  fralty  nen  nae  (rflentimea 
Tb  SUrihuU  thdr  folly  onto  fate. 

ap.  F.  O..  V.  hr.  88. 

The  modem  accentnalion  is  noweyer 
in  the  same  author : 

Te  may  mitrihuU  to  yoonelTee  as  kingt. 

li.  1,  CmU.  am  MuUk.,  st.  49. 

fAVAIL.     Profit;  value, 

flovcVr,  I  charge  thee. 

At  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  «s«t(, 

To  tell  me  traly. 

Shmkup.  AWt  W.  that  tndi  W.,  i,  8. 
The  «Mtf  of  the  marriage  amnot  be  eniTed  bat  %\  the 
perfect  ycarea  of  the  apparent  heir,becaose  he  cannot 
pny  the  cvcti,  but  by  giving  secnrity  of  hit  landra. 

Uop^t  Minor  Prmctieks, 

AVALE,  AVAILE,  or  AVAYLE,  v.  To 
lower ;  bring  down. 

By  that  the  welked  Pbcebna  ean  oaciZ* 

ma  weary  wain.       Spent.  Shp.  Col.,  Jnn^  1, 78. 

Vail  is  more  commonly  used  in  this 
sense,  q.  v. 

f  Hym  ....  they  eonnte  not  in  the  nnmbre  of  men, 
aa  one  that  hatii  a^^ed  the  hyehe  nature  of  his  sowle 
.     to  the  rielnct  of  brute  beaktes  oodies. 

More9Vtopia,\m. 

tAU-ALL. 

nis  oncly  eye,  fixt  on  his  frowning  brow, 
Like  Sol,  or  Grecian  shield  in's  on-all  bow. 

Virgil^  by  t  tears,  1633. 

fAVANT-GARD.  The  van-guard. 
French. 

He  that  is  sent  out,  or  goeth  before  an  annie  to  drlie 
and  provoke  the  enimy,  the  scowt,  or  auuU-gard,  the 
foreward.  Nomemelmtor. 

+AV  A  NT  AGE  ABLE.     Advantageous. 

Will  never  be  witholden  by  any  rrspecte  from  attempt' 
in|(  or  procnring  to  be  attempted  any  most  hie  and 
hainons  treaann  and  mi•c)iieresl^rainst  oiiraoveraigne 
ladies  safetie  if  tamntnaeabU  opfiortanitie  may  serve 
them.  NorUm*»  Warning  agaynst  PapUta,  1569. 

fAVAUNCE.     Perhaps  for  avaunte, 

Mor  aMtnnca  them  selfes  to  have  verye  often  cotte  the 
upper  hande  and  masterye  of  your  nrwe  made  and 
nnpractysed  soldtoors.  More's  I'tvpia,  1551. 

AY  AUNT,  V.  To  boast  or  vapour  in  a 
boastful  manner;  being  only  vaunt 
with  the  a  prefixed. 

To  whom  etannling  in  great  bravery, 

As  pcacocke  that  his  painted  planes  doth  pranck. 

He  smote  his  eoorser  in  the  trembling  flanrk. 

Sp.  P.  q..  II.  ill.  6. 
Thry  rejnyse  and  anamUe  themselves  y  f  they  vaiiquyshe 
aud'(^prcsse  their  enemyes  by  crafie  and  deceyt. 

Mor^t  Utopia,  by  R.  R. 

AUBURN,  quasi  ALBURN,  from  wbiie- 
ness.  A  colour  inclining  to  white. 
In  confirmation  of  this  etymology, 
which  Mr.  Todd  has  suggested,  the 
following  passage  is  strong : 


His  yUff  anbeme  haire    had  nothing  upon  it  hat 
white  ribbin.  Pntbr.  Jreadia,  p.  4(9. 

Modern  ideas    of  auburn  are    very 
fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  often  taken 
for  brown. 
fAUCUPATE.     To  hunt  after  anything. 

Some  till  their  throats  ake  cry  alowd  and  hollo^ 
To  ancvpait  great  fovors  from  Apollo. 

Taylor*s  WorHs,  16Sa 

fAUDIENT.  A  hearer.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  History  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675.  p.  70. 

To  speake  to  your  eoactors  in  the  scene. 
Yon  notd  intenoqations  with  the  andinUs. 

Bnm^s  Jniipoiat,  1640. 

fAVENARY.  The  office  of  him  who 
has  care  of  the  provender  for  the 
horses. 

The  master  of  the  horse  preferres  to  the  awanarie.  and 
other  clarkeshipa  offices  and  places  about  the  stable. 

Tom  ofaU  Trades,  1631. 

AVENTRE,  r.  To  throw  a  spear ;  clearly 
from  aventare,  Ital.,  which  means  the 
same.     Peculiar  to  Spenser,  I  believe. 

Her  mortal  speare 
She  mightily  axentred  towards  one. 
And  down  lum  smot  ere  well  aware  he  weare. 

F.  q.,VLi»\,n, 
Here  it  seems  to  signify  to  push. 

And  eft  aeentring  his  steele>headed  lannce. 
Afrainst  her  rode.  P.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  11. 

fAVICED.  "  The  bryde  was  very  much 
aviced  as  ever  I  saw."  Letters  of 
James  Earl  of  Perth,  p.  24.  Tlip 
editor  explains  it  "  full  of  life." 

fAVISEMENT.   Counsel ;  good  advice. 

Now  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  J  betas, 
or  rixlit  liool  herU  and  in  our  best  entrnt. 
Our  lyf  remembryng  froward  and  vicious. 
Ay  contrarye  to  the  coniaundement 
Of  Crist  Jhesu,  now  with  aneement 
The  Lord  besechinjr  of  merry  and  pet^, 
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Our  ytiuth  and  ajce  that  we  hare  mispent. 
With  this  woord  mercy  kneivng  on  our  kne. 

Ferses  on  a  Ckapd  in  Stfffblt,  1530. 

f  AVISO.  An  information,  or  piece  of 
news. 

Arcording  to  promise,  and  that  portion  of  obedience  I 
ow  to  your  commands,  I  smd  jrour  lordship  these  few 
avisos,  som  wherof  I  doubt  not  hut  von  Imve  received 
bef(»re.  UoweU  s  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

AVIZE,  AVISE,  or  AVYSE,  v.  To 
advise;  also  to  consider  or  bethink 
one*s  self. 

A  word  used  by  Spenser,  both  as  an 
active  and  a  neuter  verb.     See  Todd. 

AUMAYL'D.  Enamelled  or  embroi- 
dered ;  emailU,  Fr. 

In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  cordwayne, 

All  bard  with  gulden  benaes,  which  were  entavid 

With  curious  anlickes,  and  full  fayre  aumayVd. 

Sp.  P.  Q.,  II,  iii,  87. 

fAUNCIENTIE.     Antiquity. 

The  Scottish  men,  according  to  the  maner  of  other 
nations,  esteeming  it  a  glorie  to  fetche  their  bexinnmg 
of  gr«*Rt  auncientie.  UoUnskeits  CkromicUs. 

An  exact  draugUt  o(  Ihmt^mtmwilQXt  vn  i1&-i,')^V\  a&4 
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flnt  M  toaeUBK  fhe  aimdeiUU  of  the  people,  the  site 
and  limit!  of  the  kingdome,  then  the  neads,  courses, 
nonthes,  or  issues,  and  strange  wonders  of  Nilus. 

SolUm£8  JmwutMMS  MarceUimu. 

AUNT.  A  cant  term  for  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  either  proBtitute  or 
procaress. 

The  lark  that  tirra-lirra  rhannts 

With,  hey  1  with,  hey  1  the  thmsh  and  the  Jay, 
Are  tummer  songs  for  me  and  my  munts. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  bay. 

W.TaU,ix,2.  Also  i£u2f.,  ii.  1. 
To  call  you  one  o'  mine  atutUt  sister,  were  as  good  as 
to  call  you  arrant  whore.  0.  PL,  lii.  260. 

Naming  to  him  one  of  my  «vm/«,  a  widow  by  Fleet- 
ditch,  her  name  is  Mistress  Gray,  and  keeps  divers 
gentlewomen  lodrers.  O.  PI.,  vii,  410. 

And  was  it  not  then  better  bestowed  upon  his  unele, 
than  upon  one  of  his  aunU?  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for 
erery  one  knows  what  aim/  stands  for  m  the  last 
translation.  MiddUtoit'4  Triek  to  catek  tiu  Old  One,  \\,  1. 

Aunt  wa8  al80  the  customary  appella- 
tion addressed  by  a  jester  or  fool,  to 
a  female  of  matronly  appearance ;  as 
Wide  was  to  a  man.  This  appears  in 
the  justice's  personification  of  a  fool, 
Barth.  Fair,  act  ii,  1,  where  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  provoke  the  old  lady, 
nof  does  she  take  ofience.  See 
Uncle. 
AVOID,  r.  II.  To  go,  depart,  or  retire : 
as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
1  Sam.  xviii,  11. 

Let  us  avoid.  W,  Tale,  i,  S. 

Thou  basest  thing,  onni,  hence  ^m  my  siKht. 

Cym.f  i,  S. 
Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the  people  were 
noyded  and  withdrawen  HoUntked. 

f  Master  Lieutenant  gives  a  atraite  commauDd, 
The  people  be  aoovded  from  the  bridge. 

Tke  Play  of  Sir  Tkomas  More,  p.  67. 
-IMoreorer  *tis  a  handkcrchiefes  high  place 
To  be  a  scavenger  unto  the  face. 
To  dense  it  deane  from  sweat  and  excrements, 
Which  (not  avoydeJ^  were  unsavory  scents; 
And  in  our  griefes  it  is  a  trusty  friend, 
¥or  in  our  sorrow  it  doth  comfort  lend. 

Taylor'e  Workee,  16S0. 

AVOUCH,  *.     Proof;  testimony. 

Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouek 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Ham.,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  uses  avouchment  also. 
AVOURE,  tf.    Confession ;  acknowledg- 
ment. 

He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stowre 
Of  his  sore  vengeance,  or  to  make  acowe 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeds,  which  he  had  done. 

^.F.  ^..  VI,ui,48. 

AVOURY,  *.  An  old  law  term,  nearly 
equivalent  to  justification.  Not  ex- 
emplified in  Johnson. 

Therefore  awav  with  these  azouries:  let  God  alone  be 
our  emourie,  what  have  we  to  doe  to  runne  hither  and 
thither,  but  onely  to  the  Father  of  heaven  P 

Latimer,  Serm.t  t.  81,  b. 
f  When  Troy  was  destroved  by  the  Greekes,  and  most 
of  their  nobilitie  shiiiie,  Aeneas  beeing  sonne  to  prince 
Anchises,  and  begotten  of  Venus,  a  man  of  most 
vuliant  oourajre  and  vertue  fafter  gr«it  slaughter  made 
oo  JSug  enemieB)  wu  /orora  to  flee  his  couutryj  and 


taking  with  hfaa  his  images  and  gods,  whom  be  thea 
worshipt  for  his  avcmnee,  withdrew  himselfe  to  the 
sea.  Virgil,  by  Pkeur,  1600. 

AVOUTRY.    See  Advowtky. 
fAUSPICATE.    Auspicious. 

niey  puffed  up  (as  their  usuall  manner  was)  the  em- 
perour,  of  his  owne  nature  too  hi^  minded,  ascribing 
whatsoever  was  in  the  world  fortunatly  exploitetC 
unto  his  oMSpicate  direction  and  hi|>pie  government. 
HoUatuPe  Jmmttmue  MarceUinue. 

fAUSTRICH.  Austria,  The  French 
form  of  the  name. 

Where  it  on  Italy  doth  nert  oonilne, 
Qosing  with  Hungary,  doth  Juetrick  rest: 
Benowned  Juetrick^  whose  prince-branching  line 
Stretcht  through  the  yielding  and  declining  west. 

Zoueke'e  Dove,  or  Paeeage*  of  CosMograpky. 

AUTEM  MORT.  Cant  language,  a 
married  woman.     Jovial  Crew. 

AUTHENTIC,  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regu- 
larly bred  or  licensed.  The  diploma 
of  a  licentiate  runs  "  authentic^  licen' 
tiatus.^^  So  says  Dr.  Musgrave,  on 
the  following  passage : 

To  be  relinauishra  of  Galen  and  Fararelsns— 
And  ail  the  learned  and  autkentic  fellows. 

JU'e  WeU  tkat  ends  W.,  it,  S. 

The  accurate  Jonson  also  uses  it,  in 
the  person  of  Puntarvolo,  who,  though 
pompous,  is  not  incorrect : 

Or  any  other  nutriment  that  bv  the  judgment  of  the 
most  autkmtical  physicians,  wuere  1  travel,  shall  be 
thought  dangerous.  Every  Man  out  cf  H.,  iv,  4. 

tro  AUTHOR.  To  be  the  cause  or 
author  of.  Frequently  used  by  Chap- 
man. 

And  charge  ingloriously  my  flight,  when  sudi  an  over- 
throw 
Of  brave  friends  I  have  autkor'd,      Ckapman^  /?.,  ii,  99. 

AUTHORIZE.  This  accentuation  was 
anciently  prevalent. 

One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Spamek  Curate,  act  i,  se.  1. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this 
Jutkdrieing  thy  trespass  with  oomnare. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  8S. 

AUTOR.    An  author ;  a  beginner. 

The  serpent  autor  was,  Eve  dia  proceed : 
Adam  not  autor,  auctor  was  indeed. 

0»en*e  Spignttne, 

To  AWAY  WITH,  r.  To  bear  with.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  meant,  to  go 
away  contented  with  such  a  person  or 
thing. 

She  could  never  away  witk  me.  S  ffen.  IV,  iii,  8. 

Of  all  nymphs  i'  the  court  I  cannot  away  untk  her. 

B.  Jon.  Cyntk.  Retele,  iv,  6. 
And  do  not  brin^  your  eating  player  with  you  tiiere: 
I  cannot  away  with  him.  Poetaster,  iii,  4 

I  cannot  away  witk  an  informer. 

Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  sig.  P. 

f  Away  the  mare,  t.  e,,  begone. 

Adew,  sweteharte,  Christe  geve  tlie  care  I 
Adew  to  the,  dewU !  Away  tke  mare  I 

MS.  Corp.  Ckritt.  CoO,  CatUetk^  16& 
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fAWBERIED.    Wearied,  or  tired. 

Tlie  Ttftnoda  &Qiers  of  the  Qiirttaaltie,  and  other 
Kodly  men  addict  to  Tertiiei» . . .  .awetryi  and  abhorring 
this  voode  madneaae.  Uolvuh$i'4  Ckronides. 

AWFUL,  for  lawful ;  or  under  due  awe 
of  authority. 

We  eome  within  oar  mtsful  banks  again. 
And  knit  oar  poirexs  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

Soch  as  the  taxj  of  nngorem'd  yooth 
Thmst  from  the  companj  of  owfiU  men. 

9  OtHi.,  IT,  1. 

This  usage  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
the  douhtful  play  of  Pericles,  which 
is  prohahly  his : 

A  better  prince  and  benin  lord. 
That  wiU  pnnre  cw/W  boUi  in  deed  and  word. 
Supplem^  ii,  88. 

AWHAPE,  or  AWAPE,  v.  To  terrify 
or  confound.     Saxon. 

Ah  my  dear  goanp,  answered  then  the  ape, 
Sb^qr  do  yoor  wd  words  my  wits  swAmm. 

Sfent.  Molk,  Hub.  2U#,  71. 

The  word  is  used  hy  Chaucer. 
AWORK.   On  work ;  into  work.  See  A. 

A  nnifokinf  merit  let  awork  by  a  reprorable  badness 
in  niaadt  £«ar,  iii,  6. 

So  after  Fyirhns'  paose 
Aroosed  rengeanoe  set  him  new  awork.    Ham.,  ii,  8. 

See  also  Rape  of  Lucrece,  SuppL,  i, 
p.  558. 

Ill  set  his  bnming  nose  once  more  a^work 
Tb  smdl  where  I  removed  it. 

B.  Jan.  Case  U  AlUr^i,  ii,  5. 
And  this  I  hare  already  let  a-worke. 

Dan.  Queen* »  Are.,  iii,  1,  p.  857. 
Set  a  good  fi^e  ont,  and  affront  him ;  and  I'll  set  my 
fingers  etworke  presently. 

Holiiajf*s  Teeknog«t$uia,  if,  6. 

fAWSOME.  Respectful;  having  re- 
spect for. 

I  see  they  axe  wise  and  wittie,  in  doe  place  owmmm; 
laving  one  the  other :  a  man  may  knowe  their  firee  na- 
ture and  heart :  any  dale  when  yon  will  you  nunr  re- 
oUime  them.  Terence  in  Eitfflisk,  1614. 

AX.  To  ask.  This  word,  which  now 
passes  for  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  the 
original  Saxon  form,  and  used  hy 
Chaucer  and  othersi  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary.  We  find  it  also  in  bishop 
Bale's  God's  Promises, 

'SbaX  their  synne  vengeannce  axeth  continnaUre. 

O.  PI.,  i,  18. 

Also  in  the  four  Ps  by  Heywood  : 

And  axed  them  this  question  than.  O.  PL,  i,  84. 

An  axing  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a 
request.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  it 
jocularly : 

^  Ai^ootofwax 

As  a  lady  would  ax.        Maequet,  toL  tI,  p.  85. 

AX-TREE,  for  AXLE-TREE. 

Such  a  noise  they  make. 
As  tho*  in  sonder  hear'n's  hnse  ax-tree  brake. 

Draff  t.  Mooncalf,  p.  476. 
f  Ana.  Ewea.  The  axehreei  or  the  axetree  where 
feboai  the  wheelcs  tone.  Honundator. 


AY-MEE.    A  lamentation ;  from  crying 
ah  me,  or  ay-me  ! 

No  more  ay-mee$  and  misereris,  Tranio» 

Come  near  my  brain.    B.jrJ^  Tamer  Ttm*i,  iii,  I. 

MUereris  is  a  correction  of  the 
editor,  1750,  for  mistreMses,  which  in 
the  first  edition  was  miseriet :  his 
conjecture  was  nearly  right,  -but 
misereret  would  be  more  intelligible. 

tAach6e,  f.    A  ddefull  erie,  lamwitatiim,  uy-mee. 

Cotfme, 
I  ean  hdd  off,  and  by  my  ehymick  pow*r 
Draw  sonnets  from  the  meltmg  brer's  brain, 
Jfjr-SMM,  and  elenea. 

B.Jr  Ft.  Woman  Eater,  act  ii,  p.  S41. 
To  be  teansform'd,  and  like  a  paling  lover 
With  arms  thus  folded  up,  echo  ay-me*e. 

Mau.  Boal^.  Loner,  ir,  !• 

Cupid  is  called. 

Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me'e,  and  monsieur  of 
mutton  lac'd  HeywootTs  Lov^s  Mittreu, 

ATE,  or  AY,  adv.     Ever.     Saxon. 

Whiles  you  doing  thus 
To  the  perpetual  wink  fw  ay  n^ight  put 
This  ancient  morael,  this  sir  Plrudenoe.      Temp.,  ii,  1. 
Her  house  the  hear'n  by  thia  bright  moon  lye  dear'd. 

JSn>/;r.,ii,14. 

The  word  is  hardly  yet  obsolete  in 

poetry. 
AYGULET.  See  Aigulet,  and  Aglet. 
AZYMENE.    An  astrological  term. 

Aeot.  And  can  there  be  no  weddings  without  prodigies  f 
Tlus  is  th'  impediment  the  Atymenee 
Or  planetary  nindnmce  threat'ned  me. 
By  we  Almutes  of  the  terenth  house. 
In  an  aspect  of  Tetragon  radiation. 
If  Luna  now  be  corpwally  joyn'd, 
I  may  o'recome  th'  avenenesse  of  my  starres. 

Bfuutolph's  Jealous  loMrs,  16i8. 


B. 


B.  To  know  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 
A  cant  phrase,  apparently  very  sense- 
less, but  which  probably  depends  upon 
some  anecdote  now  forgotten.  Used 
for  having  a  very  slight  degree  of 
learning ;  or  for  being  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  f^om  another. 
Perhaps  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
alliteration,  as  we  still  speak  of  know- 
ing chalk  from  cheese,  [^Battledoor 
was  properly  the  name  for  a  hornbook, 
from  which  children  learnt  the  alpha- 
bet, and  this  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  phrase.] 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes;  no,  scome  to  dis- 
tinguish a  B  from  a  battledoore ;  onely  looke  that  your 
eares  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  rudiments,  and  yoa 
are  made  for  ever.  Ouh  Home-hooke,  1609^ 

For  in  this  age  of  criticka  are  sucli  stor^ 

13iatofai^wUlmakea6a//(<;i(>or. 

J.Ta)WtlfAtio.n«Ciit« 
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To  flie  ge&Uenoi  xeaden  that  undcntand  t  B  ttom  « 
hattUdoor.  Ibid.,  Dtdie.  to  Odcomi*»  ComfL 

t  Againe,  I  aiBniie  that  thus  being  no  achoner,  bm  a 
■imple  honeat  dance,  as  I  am,  that  cannot  say  £  to  a 
htUuUor0,  it  if  very  preramptnotuly  done  ol  me  to 


offer  to  hey-paiae  and  repasse  it  in  print  bo. 
ling's  Hulfevcnmivorlh  of } 

n 

WitkoU*  Dictionary,  ed.1634^  p.  687. 


Ctng's HaUeptnmywtrlh  of  Wit,  \e>\\ded. 
f  Neque  natare  neone  nteras  uorit :  nee  knoweth  not 
a  B  horn,  a  hattU-iore. 


BABIES  IN  THE  EYES.  The  roiaia- 
ture  reflection  of  himself  which  a 
person  sees  in  the  pupil  of  another's 
eye,  on  looking  closely  into  it,  was 
sportively  called  by  our  ancestors  a 
little  boy  or  baby,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  amorous  allusions.  Thus 
Drayton : 

But  O,  tee,  lee  we  need  enquire  no  farther, 

Upon  your  Ups  the  scarlet  drops  are  found. 
And  in  your  ey*  the  boy  that  did  the  murder,    /ica  8. 

Thus  also  an  anonymous  writer,  in  an 
ode  which  Mr.  Ellis  inserted  in  his 
beautiful  compilation  from  the  old 
English  poets : 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  ey9* 

Smiieth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  soffioe 
To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

Speeimens,  1st  ed.,  p  7. 

Quoted  also  by  Warton,   Hist.   P., 

iii,  48. 

And  Herrick : 

Or  those  baHes  in  your  ejes, 
In  their  christall  nunneries. 

P.  138.    Also  n.  160. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  this  notion  in  the  following 
passage : 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyea. 
And,  at  that  instant)  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Titnan  ^Atk.,  i,  8. 

As  it  requires  a  very  near  approach 
to  discern  these  little  images,  poets 
make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  each  other*s  eyes. 
See  To  Look  Babies,  &c. 
BABION,  or  BABIAN,  the  same  as 
Bavian.  a  baboon.  *'Our  old 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Gifibrd,  "spell 
this  word  in  many  difierent  ways ;  all 
derived,  however,  from  bavaan, 
Dutch."  He  adds,  "We  had  our 
knowledge  of  this  animal  from  the 
Hollandeps,  who  found  it  in  great 
numbers  at  the  Cape."  Note  on  the 
following  passage. 

I  am  neither  your  minotanr,  nor  your  centaur,  nor 
your  satyr,  nor  your  hysna,  nor  pnir  btAion. 

B.  Jon.  CynlkiaU  BcniU^  i,  1. 

See  Bavian. 

Of  all  the  rest,  that  most  resembles  man. 
Was  an  o'ergrown  ill-&Tourd  bahian. 

Brayt,  Moohc.,  p.  600. 


For  which  he  afterwards  uses  baboon, 
as  equivalent.     See  p.  503. 

Out  dance  the  bahiomm.       B.  Jon$.  Jfyi^.,  880. 

In  the  reprint  of  Marston's  Satires  by 
J.  Bowie  (1764)  we  read, 

Fond  affectatioD 
Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  babiUm. 

Sat.  ix,  b.  8,  p.  818 

This  error  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  word  babion.  Omit  the  1  in 
babilon,  and  all  is  right. 

Befits  an  ape,  and  mumping  babiom. 

tAnd  is  it  possible  so  divine  a  goddease 
Should  fall  firom  heaven  to  walkm  here  in  sin 
With  a  babiom  as  this  is? 

BoMdUfk**  JtaUnu  Lamtn,  164S. 

BABLE,  the  same  as  Bauble,  q.  v.  In 
the  edition  of  Drayton's  Works  printed 
in  1753,  8vo,  this  word  is  ignorantly 
changed  to  Babel. 

Which  with  much  sorrow  brought  into  my  mind 
Their  wretched  souls,  so  i^oranthr  blind. 
When  ev^n  the  great'st  thmgs  in  tne  world  unstable, 
That  climb  to  fiul,  and  damn  them  for  a  bahle. 

The  Owl,  Drayt.,  vol  iv,  p.  1890. 
Mean  while,  my  Mali,  think  thou  it's  honoarabie 
To  be  my  foole,  and  I  to  be  thy  bable. 

Earring.  Epiy.^  ii,  96. 

f BABLE,  adj.  Empty;  cuattering; 
frivolous.  As  a  n.  «.,  idle  talk ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  bablery  was 
also  used,  and  babblement.  It  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  bauble^ 
and  was  also  used  to  signify  glass  or 
metal  ornaments  of  dress. 

Langnard,  babillard.    A  babbler:  apratler:  atatiert 
one  tliat  is  full  of  raine  talke.         IfowtencUtort  1&85. 
I  list  not  write  the  bable  praise 
Of  apes,  or  owles,  or  popi^jaiei^ 
Or  of  the  cat  Grimmiukm. 

Taylor's  W6rte$,  1880. 
That  woorthie  Booke  of  Martyrs  made  br  that  flunoua 
father  and  excellent  instrument  in  Goa  his  church, 
maister  John  Fox,  so  Utile  to  be  accepted  and  all  other 
good  books  little  or  nothing  to  be  reverenced ;  whilst 
otlier  toyes,  fantasies,  and  bi^leries,  wherof  the  world 
is  fill,  are  suffered  to  be  printed. 

Stubbed  Anatomia  qfAhues, 

The  word  babelavant,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Chester 
Plays,  is  probably  from  the  same 
source. 

Sir  Cayphas,  harcken  nowe  to  me. 
This  bahelavante  our  kinge  woulde  be ; 
Whatsoever  he  sayes  nowe  befwe  the^ 
I  harde  hyra  saye  full  yore 
That  prince  he  wss  of  such  postee, 
Destzoye  the  temple  well  mighte  he^ 
And  bulde  it  up  in  dayes  thne, 
Bighte  as  it  was  before. 

BACCARE.  A  cant  word,  meaning,  go 
back,  used  in  allusion  to  a  proverbial 
saying,  "  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to 
his  sow ;"  probably  made  in  ridicule 
of  some  man  who  affected  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  without  having  it,  and  who 
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XMTodnced  bis  Latinized  English  words 
on  tlie  most  trivisl  occasions. 

Sariag  jonr  tde,  Petrnchk),  I  pny 

Let  va,  that  an  poor  petitionen,  ipeak  too : 

Baeemn  I  yoa  are  nuurrcUoai  fozinurd. 

Tam.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 
Tlie  maimlmc  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the  fomi- 
nine.    Therefore,  licio,  hackart.      Igflp,  Mffdaa^  ▼,  S. 

It  is  often  used  by  Hey  wood  the 
Epigrammatist,  as, 

flhaU  I  conaame  mridt  to  reftore  him  nov ; 

Hiy  Aadbcrtf,  quota  Mortinier  to  his  so«r.       PotwUt  p.  Si. 

Upon  this  proverb  the  same  autnor 
made  several  things  that  he  called 
epigrams.  This  word  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  conjecturing  critics,  who 
would  have  changed  it  to  Baeealare, 
an  Italian  term  of  reproach. 
BACHELOR'S  BUTTON.  A  flower; 
the  campion,  or  lychnis  tylvestrit  of 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  472. 

Now  the  nmilitnde  that  these  flonres  hare  to  the 
Jagged  doath  buttons,  anticntly  wome  in  this  king- 
dom, gare  occasion  to  our  gentlewomen  and  other 
lorers  of  flonres  in  those  times,  to  call  them  baehelor*i 
imttons.  hoc.  eit. 

Supposed,  by  country  people,  formerly, 
to  have  some  magical  e£fect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  lovers.  [They  practised  a 
sort  of  divination  with  them,  to  try 
whether  they  should  marry  their 
mistresses  or  not.]  Perhaps  alluded  to 
in  this  passage : 

Master  Fenton, he  will  carry't,  he  will  cannrt :  *tis 

in  his  buttoiUt  he  wiU  carry't  Mer.  Jr.,  iii,  3. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase 
for  being  unmarried,  "  to  wear  bciche- 
lors  Ifuttons"  in  which  probably  a 
quibble  was  intended : 

He  wears  backelors  MUmt,  does  he  not  ? 

Heyv.  Fair  Maid  of  tit  Wut, 

[Bachelors^  buttons  are  described  as 
having  been  sometimes  worn  also  by 
the  young  women.] 

tHiereby  I  saw  the  batckelor^  hUtons,  whose  Tirtne 
ia  to  make  wanton  maidens  weepe  when  they  hare 
vome  it  forty  weekes  under  their  aprons,  for  a  faronr. 
Gretn^s  Q^pfar  on  Upttart  CourHtTt  1620. 

BACK  AND  EDGE,  phr.  for  com- 
pletely,  entirely;  the  back  and  the 
edge  being  nearly  the  whole  of  some 
instruments. 

By  the  influence  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  wnmght 
so  powerfolly  on  their  tender  pulse,  that  they  hare 
en^iged  themsebes  ours,  hack  and  Ugt. 

Ladtf  JUmatuf,  act  iii.  sinL  11, 1. 

fTo  set  one^s  back  up,  to  provoke  his 
indignation. 

That  word  set  smt  back  m,  and  I  said.  As  master  had 
not  brib'd  to  be  oose^  so  1  hop'd  he  would  not  betray 
~     trust.  DamtHnddWs  Letter,  inO. 


fTo  ride  on  one*s  bad,  to  deceive  him 
auccessfully. 


Thy  father  made  on  asse  off.  wUt  thou  goe? 
And  1  iu  triuuiph  ridinff  on  Au  bncle. 

The  Wixard,  a  Play,  1640. 

f  Back  bear,  an  old  term  of  iforestlaw. 

Back  heare  is,  where  any  man  hath  slaine  a  wild  beast 
in  the  forrest,  and  is  found  caryinfi[  away  of  the  same, 
this  the  old  fOTrestera  do  call  haekbeare. 
ManwooiP*  TreuHee  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Fbrreet,  1598. 

tBACRNAL.  In  the  Mock  Songs,  1675, 
p.  123,  is  one  ''to  the  tune  of  the 
new  French  dance  called  backnal,** 

BACKRACK,  or  BACKRAG.  A  sort  of 
German  wine,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  Rhenish.  The  name  is  corrupted 
from  that  of  the  place  of  its  growth. 
In  a  modern  book  of  travels  I  find  the 
following  account : 

The  finest  flavour  is  communicated  by  soils  eithor 
argillaceous  or  marly.  Of  this  sort  is  a  mountain  near 
Baeharack,  the  wines  of  which  are  said  to  have  a 
muscadine  flavour,  and  to  be  so  hijchly  esteemed,  that 
an  emperor,  in  the  fourteenth  oenturv,  demanded  four 
large  barrels  of  them,  instead  of  10,000  florins,  which 
the  dty  of  Nuremberg  would  have  paid  for  its  privileges. 

Mrs.  Radeliffe's  Journey  in  17M. 

Also  in  Dr.  Ed.  Brown's  Travels  16?<7 : 

On  the  19th  we  came  to  Baceharaek,  or  ad  BaeeiU  aras, 
belonging  to  the  elector  palatine ;  a  place  famous  for 
excellent  wines.  P.  II7. 

.    I'll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bon-fire  made. 

My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  eood  backraek. 

With  a  peck  of  little  nshes,  to  drink  aown 

In  healths  to  this  dav.  B.  ^  ft.  Beg.  Busk,  t,  S. 

I'm  for  no  ton^:nes  out  dry*d  ones,  such  as  wiU 

Give  a  fine  relish  to  my  haekrag. 

City  Match,  0.  R,  ix,  883. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Bacharach  is  given 
in  some  late  views  on  the  Rhine. 
BADDER,  from  bad.     This  analogous, 
but  unauthorised  comparative,  is  used 
by  Lyly,  in  his  preface  to  Euphues. 

But  as  it  is,  it  may  bo  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  worst  Buph.,  B.  1,  b. 

Mr.  Todd  found  baddest,  in  Sir  £• 
Sandys. 
BADGE.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
&c.,  all  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
wore  silver  badges  on  their  liveries,  on 
which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were 
enfi;raved.  To  this  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes in  the  following  passage : 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  &me  to  slander's  livery. 

Bape  qfLwreee,  p.  6S4 

The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally 
blue,  which  made  this  further  distinc- 
tion necessary.     See  Blue. 

A  hln€  coat  with  a  ha^e  does  better  with  yoo. 

Gr.  Tu  Qnoqne.    0.  PL,  vii,  88. 

That  is,  a  servanfs  dress.  It  was  also 
called  a  cognizance;  and  vulgarly 
corrupted  into  cullisen.  Sec  Cullisbn. 

AttenduiiE  on  him  he  had  some  five  men ;  their  oogni* 
BOftce,  as  1  remember,  was  a  peaoocke  without  a  tavle. 
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BADGER.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still 
inveterately  maintained,  by  many  who 
have  sufficient  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing themselves  better,  that  this  animal 
has  the  two  legs  on  one  side  shorter 
than  those  on  the  other.  It  is  noticed 
as  an  error  by  Brown,  Pseudodox., 
b.  iii,  ch.  5.  It  is  alluded  to  as  a 
supposed  fact,  by  W.  Browne,  in 
Bntannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i,  song  4 : 

And  as  that  beast  katk  leg»  (which  shepherds  feare, 
Tcleep'd  a  badger^  which  our  lambs  doth  teare) 
One  tone,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  mns 
Uxxm  the  phiins  he  halts,  but  when  he  wcms 
On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  stills,  we  see 
None  runs  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  he. 

Drayton  also  calls  him  **th*  uneven 
Jcgg^d  badger^**  and  speaks  of  his 
halting^  in  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534. 

We  are  not  hadaer»t 
For  our  Ion  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

^  ly/y,  mioi,  i.  «. 

BAFFLE,  9.  To  use  contemptuously  ; 
to  unknight.  It  was  originally  a 
punishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on 
recreant  knights,  one  part  of  which 
was  haneing  them  up  by  the  heels. 
In  French,  haffouer  or  haffoler.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Spenser : 

And  after  all  for  greater  infamie 
He  ^  the  heels  htm  hung  ufon  a  tree. 
And  MJfKTit  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see. 

The  coward  Bessus,  in  King  and  no 
King,  confesses  that  he  had  met  with 
this  treatment : 

In  this  state  I  continued,  till  they  hung  mettpbjf  th* 
heels,  and  beat  me  wi'  haale-sticks,  as  if  they  would 
have  bak'd  me.  After  tiiis  I  railed  and  eat  quieUy : 
for  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  bt^ffCed 
and  whip'd  fellow.  Act  ii,  sc.  3. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle, 
Hen.  YIII,  p.  40,  wherein  the  practice 
is  spoken  of  as  then  retained  in  Scot- 
land. The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, Rich.  II,  i,  1,  in  the  more 
general  sense;  but  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  ignominy : 

An  I  do  not,  call  me  Tillain,  and  baffle  me.  1  Hen.  IF^  i,  S. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  also 
implied,  where  Falstaff  sa;^s. 

If  tnou  do  it  half  so  gravely,  so  muestically,  both  in 
wcrd  and  matter,  hmta  me  up  by  the  keels  for  a  rabbet- 
sucker,  or  a  poulter's  hare.  Ibid.,  ii,  4. 

The  subsequent  allusions  are  added, 
only  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  figure 
he  would  make  when  thus  baffled. 
See  also  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PL, 
IX,  183. 


BAG,  to  give  the,  to  a  person  ;  a  collo- 
quial phrase  for  to  cheat. 


You  shall  have  those  curses  which  belon^^  unto  your 
-       -  -  -     j^  ^^^^ 

1  to  aire  yoi 
the  bag.  ~  Greene's  Quip,  /-c,  Ufarl.  Misc.,  v,  411. 


craft ;  you  shall  be  Beht-footcd  to  trarel  farre, 
witted  upon  every  small  occasion  to  t^re  your  masters 


To  BAG,  9.    To  breed,  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

Well,  Yenus  shortly  bagged,  and  ere  long  was  Cupid  bred. 

Alb.  Engl.,  vi,  p.  148. 

fBag  and  bottle,  a  common  phrase  for 
provisions. 

Arise,  arise,  said  jolty  Sobin, 
And  now  oome  let  me  lee 
What's  mfhybagand  bottU,  I  say  ? 
Come  tell  it  unto  me. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Shepherd, 
An  in  contriTine  rascal,  that  in  his  younger  years 
should  choose  to  lug  the  bag  and  the  bottle  a  mue  or 


two  to  school ;  and  to  bring  home  only  a  small  bH  of 

isterially  < 
'Saehara's  Observations,  1671. 


Greek  or  Latin  most  magisterially  construed. 


fBAGATELL.  A  thing  of  small  worth. 
Fr.    A  word  which  is  hardly  obsolete. 

Your  trifles  and  bagatelle  are  fll  bestowed  upon  me, 
therfore  heerafter  I  pray  let  me  have  of  vour  best 
sort  of  waKS.  JBoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  165U. 

I  rummag'd  all  my  stores,  and  search'd  my  cells, 
Wher  nought  appearM,  God  wot,  but  bagatelle.     Ibid. 

tBAG-PUDDING.  A  pudding  made 
evidently  of  flour  and  suet,  with  plums, 
and  of  an  elongated  shape,  as  it  had 
two  ends.  It  probably  represented 
our  roUy-poUy  puddings,  and  seems 
from  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

A  big  bag-fuddina  then  I  must  commend. 
For  he  is  nill,  and  holds  out  to  the  end ; 
Sildome  with  men  is  found  so  sound  a  fnend. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly ,  1611. 
First  to  break  fast,  tiien  to  dine, 
Is  to  conquer  Bellarmine : 
Distinctions  then  are  budding. 
Old  SutclifTs  wit 
Did  never  hit. 
But  after  his  bag-pudding. 

Cartwrighrs  Ordinary,  1651. 
Since  the  first  putting  of  plumbs  into  bag-puddtnge. 
Since  men  first  wore  pemwigs. 
Since  the  pox  was  first  invented.        Foor  Sohin,  1699. 

ITiere  are  several  reasons  to  be  given,  that  the  grocer's 
trade  will  be  currant  this  rear ;  a  fig  for  care,  their 
nlling  wiU  never  be  out  or  date  wq  long  as  men  eat 
pIuroM  in  their  puddings.  Were  it  not  for  their 
trade,  we  should  have  no  Christmas  pies,  and  a  posset 
witibout  sugar,  would  look  like  a  bag-pudding  without 
suet  Ibid. 

True  love  is  not  like  to  a  bag-pud^ngi  a  bag-pudding 
hath  two  ends,  but  true  love  hath  never  an  end. 

Ibid.,1709. 

f BAGGAGE.     Apparently  synonymous 
with  scum. 

im  an  ^-shell  newly  emptied  with  the  juice  of  sin- 
green,  ana  set  it  in  hot  embers ;  scum  off  the  green 
baggage  from  it,  and  it  will  be  a  water. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Thitigs, 

fBAGGAMMON.    The  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

That*  9  not  wdl,  though  yoa  have  learnt  to  plsy  at 
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ia^mmaum,  joa  nra>t  not  ftorget  Irish,  which  if  a 
more  Berious  and  solid  game. 

EoweWt  FimiUar  LetUn,  1660. 

fBAILIWICK.     Stewardship. 

We  shall  oome  to  gire  an  account  of  oar  hmUwiek^ 
mid  to  be  reckoned  withall  for  the  employinait  of  our 
talenta.  DeiU't  Paikway  to  Hiuutn,  p.  ITS. 

BAINE,  9.    A  bath.     Bain,  Fr. 

And  so  air  laancelot  made  ftdie  Elaine  for  to  gather 
hcita  Cor  him  to  make  a  htane. 

Rut.  of  K.  Arthur,  Uo,  16S4. 
And  hath  him  in  the  oaine 
Of  Ida  son's  bk)od.  b^dre  the  altar  slaine. 

Mlrr.  Mag.,  p.  268. 
f  TaDet  de  bain.  A  boy  or  senrant  attendant  aboot 
sadk  boainesse  as  belonged  to  the  haynet  or  staves. 

ifomenelator,  1S85. 
Yto  eopdnde,  as  the  old  walls  of  CSialcedon  were  in 
pnDing  downe,  for  to  boild  up  a  hoitu  in  Constanti- 
Bople,  when  tbe  rannge  and  ooorae  of  the  stone-worke 
was  kxwened,  i^on  a  foare  sqnare  stone  which  lay 
eoncbed  in  the  middle  <tf  the  worke,  these  Greeke 
Y«ac8  fioUowing  wese  foand. 

HoUan^M  AnunuMut  MareetUniu,  1609. 

BAINE,  V.    To  bathe.    Baigner,  Fr. 

Hopinc  tfaioBt  hooe,  and  faTning  by  and  by  some 
joy  ana  pbarare,  woorein  \itbmned  himself  witn great 
eonteated  minde.  Palace  of  PUasurt,  roL  iL 

To  l«tM  thcmaelres  in  my  distilungblood. 

WotuuU  of  CirilWar,  F.  Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS.    Compliments    salata- 

tioDB.  Fr.  Spenser, 
BAIT,  V.  Term  in  falconry.     See  Bate. 
tBAITING-STOCK.    An  object  to  be 

baited  by  everybody.   Analogous  with 

langbing-stock. 

Whereby  my  credit  hath  been  blemished,  tiie  good 
opdiioii  which  many  held  of  me  lost,  my  name  abused. 
and  I  a  oomBMm  reproach,  a  scome,  a  bye-word,  and 
iaytin^todto  to  tne  poysonoos  teeth  of  envy  and 
slander.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

f  BAKE  means,  apparently,  a  wanton  boy. 

How  nneqnan  judges  oe  &thers  against  all  yong  men : 
who  tbuik  it  mecie,  we  should  of  little  hakethj  and 
by  beecBOU  sage  olde  men.      Terence  in  Englisht  1614. 

tBAKER*S^OZEN.  Thirteen.  It  was 
originally  called  a  deviVe-dozen^  and 
was  the  number  of  witches  supposed 
to  sit  down  at  table  together  in  their 
great  meetings  or  sabbaths.  Hence 
the  superstition  relating  to  the  num- 
ber thirteen  at  table.  The  baker,  who 
waA  a  very  unpopular  character  in 
former  times,  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  on  this  account  for  the 
devil. 

Pair-royall  headed  Cerbems  his  coien ; 
Hercales  labours  were  a  baker' m  dozen 

CUawhuure  Poetnt,  1651. 
That  all  the  prodigies  brought  forth  before 
Are  bat  dame  Nauire's  blnah  left  on  the  score. 
This  strinn  the  baker's  ioten,  christens  all 
The  eroes>legd  hours  of  time  since  Adam's  fall 

Fletcher't  Poem,  p.  131. 

BAR'D-MEAT,  means  generally,  meat 
prepared  by  baking,  but  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  ancestors  it  signi- 
fied more  usually  a  meat  pie ;  or  per- 
haps any  other  pie.    This  significa- 


tion has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  only  "  meats  dressed 
by  the  oven;"  yet  the  very  quotation 
he  employs,  from  Bacon,  leads  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  for  there  they 
are  classed  with  sweet  meats.  InRomeo 
and  Juliet,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has 
said. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  iha pastry: 

Capulet  exclaims. 

Look  to  the  baJfd  meats,  good  Angelica, 

Spare  not  for  cost.  ve,  4. 

This  also  suggests  the  same  idea.  But 
R.  Sherwood  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt : 
by  whom,  in  the  English  part  of  Cot- 
grave*8  dictionary,  bak^d  meats  are 
rendered  hj  pastisserie,  i.  e,pdtissene; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pastisserie  is 
translated  **  all  kind  of  pies,  or  hak^d 
meats.** 

Tou  speak  as  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  is  cof&n'd  in  a  bak^d  meat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up.  Ifkite  Devil,  O.  PL.  ri,  313. 

Cq^nV  means  incrusted.  See  Coffin. 
Prior  speaks  of  bak'd-meats,  in  an 
imitation  of  Chaucer : 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Tbpas  dine.  Eateth  bafd 
meats,  be. 

But  whether  he  meant  it  in  this  sense 
is  not  so  clear. 
BALDRICK,  or  BAULDRICK,  #.    A 
belt. 

But  that  I  win  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehedid, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  the  ladies 
shall  pardon  me.  Aluek  A.,  i,  1. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  bauldriek  braye  be  ware. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  vii,  29. 

The  zodiac  is  called  by  Spenser  the 
bauldriek  of  the  heavens  : 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jotc  they  seem'd  in  sieht 
Which  deck  the  bauldriek  of  the  heavens  bright 

Prothalamion,  174. 

fBALDUCTUM.  A  medieval  word 
meaning  literally  buttermilk,  but  it  was 
used  apparently  in  a  burlesque  sense 
for  a  paltry  affected  writer,  and  also 
for  his  compositions. 

And  because  every  balduetum  makes  divine  poetrie  to 
be  but  base  rime,  I  leave  thee  (sacred  eloquence)  to  be 
defended  by  the  Muses  ornaments,  and  such  (despised) 
to  live  tormented  with  endless  povertie. 

Polimanteia,  1695. 

BALE,  s»    Sorrow.     Sax. 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

The  one  side  must  have  bale.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale, 

Spens.  Daphnaida,  3S0. 

BALE  OF  DICE.    A  pair  of  dice. 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice, 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  carus  to  shew  the  cheat. 
And  uimbleness  of  hand.  B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  3. 

A  pox  upon  these  dice,  give's  a  fresh  bate. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PL,  vii,  60. 

fBALIST.    Ballaat,  both  aa  &  n.  and  v. 
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And  when  he  conies  there,  poor  soale,  hee  1  jet  in  brine, 
in  balUt,  and  it  Itmentable  ticke  of  the  tcnnryet. 

Nash,  Puree  PeniUue,  1693. 
And  tt  a  wolfe,  bedng  aboat  to  deroore  a  hone,  dodi 
*«lu/ hit  belly  with  euth,  that  he  may  hang  the  heaner 
upcRi  him.  liid. 

-)  BALISTIER.     A  croBsbow-man. 

And,  becante  no  delay  might  impeach  thit  prq|eci, 
taking  with  him  none  but  the  men  of  armet  and  haU»' 
tier»t  nnmeet  aouldiert  to  protect  and  defend  their 
mler,  patted  the  tame  way  throorii,  and  came  to 
Antonaomm.  HoUtmd^t  Ammiannt  MmrctUimms,  lfl09. 

BALKE,  s.    A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  hare  I  had  out  of  their  halH$. 
Gammer  Owrton's  N.,  O.  PL,  ii,  7. 
In  itt  iwift  pnlliet  oft  the  men  withdrew 
Hie  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balk  forth  threw. 
The  mimty  btmm  redoabka  oft  itt  blowt. 

JW#/:r^xviii,80. 

Also  a  ridge  in  ploughed  land,  or 
rather  a  apace  left  between  Ibe  lands 
in  a  common  field ;  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties. 

And  at  the  plowman  when  the  land  he  till 
Throwt  np  the  firoitfull  earth  in  ridged  hila. 
Between  whote  cherron  form  he  learet  a  heat* ; 
So  twixt  thoae  hilt  had  nature  firam'd  thit  walke. 

Brotptte'e  Brit.  Ptui^  i  4 
Ko  griping  landlord  hath  indot'd  thy  walket, 
Mar  toyli^  plowman  furrow'd  them  in  balke*. 

/»ii.,ii,S,p.61. 

See  Junius  and  Minshew. 
BALKE,  9.    To  raise  into  ridges;  to 

Eile  up. 
linshew  has  this  word,  **  to  balke,  or 
make  a  balk  in  earing  (t.  e.  plowing) 
of  land."    Thus  some  explain  this 
passage  of  Shakespeare : 

I'en  thontand  bold  Scott,  two  and  twenty  knighti 

BaH^d  in  their  own  blood  did  tir  Walter  tee 

On  Holmedon't  plaint.  1  Hen.  TT,  i,  1. 

Others  would  change  the  reading  to 
bak^d  in  the  sense  of  incrusted,  which 
is  not  without  authority  from  Shake- 
speare himself.  See  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 
There  however  the  blood  is  bak^d  by 
the  fire  of  the  houses,  not  the  person 
bak*d  in  blood.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Heywood  is  more  appo- 
site: 

TroihulieiMiAdPi 
In  hit  cold  blood.  Irtm  A^. 

\To  BALKE.     To  relinquish;  to  pass 
off  a  bargain  ;  to  overlook. 


Lcam'd andiudidout  l(nrd,  if  I  thould UUu 

honord^ 
My  mui 
Where  honor't  bruchea  make  it  erer  Mi^. 


Tliyne  honor'd  name,  it  being  in  my  way. 
My  mute  unworthy  were  of  tuch  a  walke. 


Ikeem,  Scourge  of  mhi,  1611. 
How?  let  her  go?  by  no  meant,  tir.  It  thaU  nerer 
be  read  in  dmmide,  that  tir  Arther  Addd  (mj  re* 
BOfwned  friend)  hetmJi^d  a  mittrett  for  fear  of  rirala. 

Ceuryl,  Sir  StUomom,  1891. 
Tliit  wat  mj  man.  but  I  wat  to  try  him  to  the  bottom ; 
and  indeed  in  that  cootitted  my  tafety,  for  if  he 
halkedt  I  knew  I  wat  undone  at  iurdy  at  he  wat 
undone  if  he  took  me. 

Flarhuut  ef  MM  FUmitn,  1783. 

fBALLBTRY,  or  BALLATRY.  A  song. 


From  the  Ital.     The  word  is  used  by 
Milton. 

Were  their  ttuife  by  ten  milliont  more  Tramontani  or 
Trimtalpine  baibarout  than  halUtry,  be  would  have 
prett  it  upon  Wolfe  whether  he  wotud  or  no. 

Hash's  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  ITaUtn,  159C. 

BALLIARDS,  for  BILLIARDS,  from  a 
mistaken  opinion  concerning  the  ety- 
mology, which  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  really  from  biU 
Hard,  Fr. 

With  dice,  with  cardt,  with  halliards  hr  unfit. 
With  ahnttlecodrt  miteeming  manly  wit. 

Spenser,  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  SOS. 

tBALLINGER,  or  BALINGER.  A  sort 
of  small  sailing  vessel. 

Por  in  the  tame  haven  two  haljfngers  and  two  great 
oarickea  laden  with  marchaundiae  wer  dronned,  and 
the  broken  matte  of  another  earid^e  wat  blowen  over 
the  wall  of  Hampton. 

HaWs  Union,  1548,  Hen.  F,  foL  88. 
Tliat  by  tuch  a  daye  everr  poort  town  do  furnish  in 
commTm,  at  the  charget  of  the  town,  to  many  fisher 
boatet  or  ballingars.  BgerUm  Papers,  p.  13. 

BALLOON,  or  BALOON,  9.  A  large 
inflated  ball  of  strong  leather,  used  in 
a  game  of  the  same  appellation.  The 
came  was  French. 

whUe  othera  have  been  at  the  haXloon,  I  have  been  at 
my  bookt.  Ben.  Jon.  fbx,  ii,  S. 

All  that  it  nothing,  I  can  toat  him  thut. 

0.  I  thut:  tit  easier  tport  than  the  balloon. 

Four  Prentices  of  Land.,  O.  PL,  vi,  487 

In  the  above  passage  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  word  is  erroneously  printed  balloo, 
in  Whalley*s  edit.  In  the  game  of 
balloon,  the  ball  was  struck  with  the 
arm,  like  the  /olltM  of  the  ancients. 
Minshew  in  Bracer,  speaks  of  a 
wooden  bracer  worn  on  the  arm  by 
balodne  players.  Bailey  says,  "  Also 
a  great  ball  with  which  noblemen  and 
princes  use  to  play."  In  the  play  of 
Eastward  Hoe,  Sir  Petronel  Flash 
says,  *'  We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too 
with  my  Lord  Whackum,  for  four 
crowns;"  and  adds,  "O  sweet  lady, 
*tis  a  strong  play  with  the  arm." 
0.  PL,  iv,  211.  This  game  is  thus 
described  in  a  book  entitled  Country 
Contents : 

A  ttrong  and  moreing  tport  in  the  qien  fiddt,  with  a 
sreat  rail  of  double  leather  filled  with  wind,  and 
oriven  to  and  fro  with  the  ttreugth  of  a  man't  ann, 
armed  with  a  bracer  of  wood. 

Strutt,  who  quotes  this  description, 
adds  that  it  was  the  same  sport  which 
was  revived  not  many  years  ago  at 
Pimlico  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic 
game.  Vol.  iii,  p.  148.  That  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  wind,  appears  in 
this  quotation : 
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Tlie  man  timt  haUoiut  axe  Uowen  up  with  winde,  the 
hicfacr  they  rebonnde. 
Ikfemcf  of  the  k^aunt  of  Womei^  Harl  MS.,  6257,  M.  SO. 
Fkcibe,  foole,  to  French  haloomgy  and  there  at  play 
Cnrnnmr  the  progreaae  of  thy  anllen  day. 

E.  Anton.  Phil.  Satyret,  p.  20. 

It  is  described  by  Coryat  as  played  at 
Venice.     Cntd.,  ii,  15,  repr. 

f  Moonaieiir  de  GaUia  writea  all  night  tiU  noone, 

OammendiBS  hi|^  tennis  or  kaioone. 

^^^^  Taylor'tWorkt.ieSO. 

f  Tet  loae  we  not  the  hold  we  haive, 
Bnt  Caster  graspe  the  tremblins  alare; 
Flay  at  h^Uoom  with's  heart,  ana  winde 
The  itringa  like  seaines,  tteale  into  his  minde 


Ten  thooaand  hdls,  and  feig^ied  jorea 

irhipt 
htoyi 
lawUue't  iMcastOy  1649. 


Eur  worse  than  they,  whilst  like  w 
After  this  soonrge  hee*s  hash  with  toys. 


boys. 


BALLOW,  adj.     Explained  in  the  mar- 
fin,  gaiit ;  that  is,  bony,  thin. 

whereas  the  baltow  nag  outstrips  the  wind  in  chase. 

DrttyUm,  Potyoib.,  iii,  p.  704. 

I  do  not  find  the  word  elsewhere. 
fBALL-STELL.     A  geometrical  instni- 
ment. 

Badins.  Cicer.  Tuse.  6.  Virgil  Virga  geometramm, 
ana  lineamm  ductus  jndicant.  A  geometricall  staffs 
or  hmlUUU.  Nomenclator,  1685. 

BAN,  «.     A  cnrse ;  from  ban,  a  public 
sentence  of  condemnation.     Germ. 

Take  thoa  that  too  with  multiptying  banns, 
Tisaaa  will  to  the  woods.  Tim.  A.,  iv,  1. 

ftpii^iHw**  with  lunatic  tow,  sometime  with  prayers. 

£«ar,  ii,8. 

[The  word  banning  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.] 

tShe  used  no  other  wourdes  but  curtjugei  and  ban- 
wimaes,  eriying  fcnthe  plague  and  pestilence. 

SidU  kufveweU  to  MiUUru  Frofiti.,  1581. 

To  BAN,  V.    To  curse. 

AH  sw(dn  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits 
Bmmmng  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis,  i,  S25. 
And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
I  Am  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains. 

Marlow*s  Jew  o/Malta,  O.  FL,  yiii,  189. 
\^ud.  Band  be  those  cosemng  arts  that  wrought  our 


Ifaking  us  wandring  pilgrima  too  and  firo. 
TkL    And  pilgrimes  must  we  bee  without  reliefe, 
And  where  so  ere  we  run  there  meetes  us  griefe. 

The  Returns  from  Pemassus,  1606. 

BANBURY.  This  town  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 7th  century,  was  much 
infested  with  Puritans.  Zeal-of-the- 
land  Busy,  the  puritanical  Rabbi  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  is 
called  a  Banbury  man,  and  described 
as  one  who  had  been  a  baker,  but  left 
that  trade  to  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

Qmar,    I  knew  dirers  ox  those  Banbtmans  when  I 
was  in  Qsfoard.  Act  i,  so.  8. 

She  is  more  deront 
Than  a  wearer  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 
Tb  intioe  heaTen,  bysingmff,  to  muce  him  lord 
or  twenty  looms.    WUsJ^  Sir  W.  Dav.,  O.  PL,  viii,  410. 
nom  mt  loud  jm  wvrn  of  Banbury,  &c. 
Bless  tibe  sor^dgn  and  his  hearing. 

B.  Jon.  Masfus  of  Gipsies,  toL  vi,  p.  118. 

[Banbury  has  been  celebrated  for  its 


cakes  ever  since  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND  was  formerly  synonymous  with 
bond. 

See  Jonson's  Staple  of  News  through- 
out, where  Band,  an  allegorical  per- 
sonage, is  one  of  the  attendants  on 
Pecunia. 

Sister,  prore  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  Tuake  thee,  and  my  utmost  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.  Ant.  (r  CI.,  iii,  S. 

That  is,  *'  such  as  I  will  pledge  my 
utmost  bond  that  thou  wilt  prove." 
The  expression  is  rather  obscure.  See 
also  Com.  of  E.,  \y,  2,  and  Rich.  II, 
i.  1. 

Since  faith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hsn^ 
I  sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard's  Challenge,'^.  153. 
I  knew  bis  word  as  currant  as  his  band. 
And  straight  1  gave  to  him  three  crowns  in  hand. 

Harringt.  Bpig.,  iv,  16. 

We  should  doubtless  read  band  for 
bond  in  the  following  stanza : 

The  bUmdie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand. 
To  spojrle  the  blood  oi  innocent 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

Beliques  of  Ane.  Poetry,  toL  i,  p.  81  (. 

Band  is,  by  Fairfax,  licentiously  used 
for  bound : 

Erotimus  prepard  bds  cleansing  eear. 
And  with  a  belt  his  gown  about  nim  iofii. 

2VuM,  xi,71. 

See  also  Spanish  Tragedy,  O.  PI., 
iii,  202. 
BAND,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the 
neck,  was  the  common  wear  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  clergy  and  lawyers,  who 
now  exclnaively  retain  them,  formerly 
wore  ruffs.  The  assumption  of  the 
band  was,  doubtless,  originally  a 
piece  of  coxcombry,  as  was  the  wear- 
ing of  large  wigs,  though  both  are 
now  thought  to  be  connected  with 
professional  dignity.     See  Todd. 

Buffs  of  the  bar, 
By  the  vacations  power,  translated  are 
To  eut-work  bauds. 

Uabington,  p,  110,  and  Cens.  Lit.,  Tii,  407. 

That  is,  the  lawyers  were  turned  fine 

gentlemen. 

See  CuT-woBK. 

Then  his  band 
May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  from  lace 
To  cut-work.  Beaum.  /•  Ft.  Coron.,  act  L 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  what, 
from  the  old  usage,  was  within  these 
forty  years  called  a  band,  at  the  uni- 
Tersities,  is  now  called  a  pair  of  bands, 
probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  V>teec1^e«. 


BAN 

tBAND-STBlNGS.    TMiwlIa  or  itringt 
to  the  band  of  the  nerk. 

Unlme  1  ibimld  be  dombe  1-«]b,— kIi,  AntuL 

Bamiofftfi'i  Jfaloua  Loverl,  1M( 


■re  paxkdj  ud  enUpffled  wiih  it.  than  nft  time 
Ui  tie  with  mj  bandjiriMfft  vhrD  1  go  LutUy  t 


>c  imported,  upon  pui 


Cv.  3.    BDlituled, 

AnAclproHibi 

nglhcimportiiuoL 

of  fornp,  bone-1 

Lce.  cut-Kork,    e 

DiEraiderj,    Cringe 

ianAiln-g!,  bnttoM.  and  nrrdlcw 

rt. 

iVHnr.'.  CAoi 

(  Praidali,  1708 

BANDELEER. 

A   broad 

belt   of  lea. 

udbnll] 
I'll.  ISSO 


tber,  iroTD  by  a  mnsqueteer,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung, 
beaidea  other  implemCDlB,  t£n  oi 
twelve  amall  cylindrical  boxea,  each 
contaiDing  a  charge  of  powder.  .Ban- 
douilltre,  Fr. 

Kff  oak  1  nut  cbin^  for  h  cap  nA  fnther,  mj 
hnilirciv  to  a  learf  to  huii  mT  iword  a. 

M/1<c  Sciol  £.,  f  c,  A%c.  Dr..  Ti.  SOS 

SylvFater  calls  tbe  zodiac  a  bandeUer. 

iniel  iball  I  ••T  of  that  brigbt  hm^Uir 
'Vhliich  twice  ni  u^at  to  mbtj  ^Bnuih  bcrc  f 

According  to  MinBhew  and  Kersey, 
the  charge  boxes  vere  also  called  ban- 
deleers. 

Wicn'*  lU.  >  pdce,  KijnDt  t  ~      ~ 
•ball  vdcr  tkem  tno — I'll  teach  ^ 
up  and  down  tlia  tom.    Oct  the 


BANDOG.  Ptoperlyftanrf. 

dog.  A  dog  alwaya  kept  tied  up  on 
account  of  bis  fierceneas,  and  with  a 
view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
vhich  it  certainly  woald  do.  Colei 
and  others  render  it  eanit  catenariut. 
[The  early  vocabularies  explain  it  by 
the  Latin  molamut.']  In  French  ehien 
bandi,  which  in  the  following  passage 
is  played  upon ;  ehitn  toeaning  also 
the  eoek  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

LefliA  laiitfS  am  lea  nettait, 
£a  ■'■bbattantln  attnnoll. 

Ibttmlefi  ffoWItr,  cnto  L 

These  were  the  dogs  Icept  for  lutiting 
bears,  when  that  amusement  was  in 
vogue:  and  therefore  vere  probably 
tbe  same  ae  those  by  wbicb  bulls  also 
were  baited,  the  true  old  English  bull- 
dogt,  than  which  a  dog  of  greater 
coarage  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Gifford 
aeems  to  think  they  were  German 
moBtiffs.  From  the  word  being  nsQ- 
ally  written  and  spoken  bandog,  it 
has  been  aometimes  supposed,  but 


BAN 

erroneonsly,  to  be  formed  from  to 
ban,  or  curse.  From  the  terrific 
howling  made  by  such  large  dogs, 
they  are  occasionally  introdaced  in 
descriptions  of  night,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of  the  picture; 

The  time  when  achtch-owla  crj.  ml  in^  bvwl. 
Vheu  ipitite  wkUt,  and  Eboata  break  mt  their  enref. 

ajM.  rT.i.4. 

A  idud  had  bettd.  tireiilj  tinea,  be  a  itaias  aod  bait^ 

TbmD  here,  amoncaocb  a  iwt,  be  panib-pnEHt  a  elarto, 

OiMMir  Ourl,  O.  FL,  ii.  M. 

With  wamu  at  ilan'd  Ben  that  bite  lilie  i«il«>. 

B.fFl.  Wil »,  jr.  iii,  L 

In  the  following  passages  I  find  it 
spelt  according  to  its  etymology: 

*•-'■  —  y«  iaJ^,.  Uike  i»  mac  at  bb, 


But  let  me  llule  a< 


M^,Um.  Sc 


iafbu 


Walking  late  in  the  evening  .  , 

'ir^,  and  bj  them  wnried  and  tome  in  piecea. 

aryxnni^i  BurtrtUl.  p.  SS. 

On  the  queen  (Elii.)  going  to  Kenil- 
worth, 

A  great  aort  of  iattdoffi  were  there  tjed  in  the  otter 
court,  ami  thirteen  bwa  lu  the  inner.    Pruffr.  of  Rim, 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument 
very  similar  in  form  to  a  guitar,  but 
whether  strung  with  wires  like  that, 
or  with  catgut,  like  the  lute,  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  figured  in  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  345.  Sir 
John  says,  on  the  authority  of  Stowe 
(Ann.,  p.  369),  that  it  was  invented 
by  John  Rose,  or  rather  Rosa,  a  famous 
viol-maker  1  but,  as  it  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Italian  pandura,  both  in 
form  and  name,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Ross  worked  from  an  Italian 
model ;  though  he  might  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  fact  to  his  English 
customers.  See  Hawk.,  iv,  p.  111. 
Minshew  describes  it  as  "  a  musical 
instrument  with  three  strings  ;"  bat, 
if  the  figure  be  right,  he  ia  very 
wrong;  for  the  strings  there  are 
numerous.  Howell,  in  his  vocabulary, 
translatea  it  Pandura,  ItaL 

One  GaiehiSanchei,  a  Spaniahpoet,  b«ame  difltnuglit 
of  hii  wit,  with  ormnnch  lentig,«dlt  the  timeot 
waajjajlnfoi 

[>ri{nn^Iy  i 
bander,  Fr.,  of  the  same  signt- 
flcation. 

Had  the  affeetiou  and  warm  jonthflil  blood. 
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Tbe  other  Beniea  Kem  to  be  meta- 
phoricnl :  and  if  «o.  Skinner's  inter- 
pretBtinn  totis  viribat  »e  opptmere. 
and  his  derivatioD  from  le  bander 
eontre,  fall  to  the  ground. 
[Perhaps  tbe  modern  game  ia  alludeil 
to  in  the  following  ;] 

tHor  wH  Ihe  piettiat  Idlon, 

aVrftf,  Bi,A-umd  Biirui,  UK 

tBANDY-BALL.  A  Yorkshire  game, 
played  with  a  crooked  hat  and  a  ball. 
It  is  the  same  »■  the  Scottish  game  of 
golf.  It  is  uiiceriHin  whether  tbe 
following  poRsage  relates  to  this  sport. 
See  Stove's  Surrey,  cd.  1720,  i,  251. 

Jmtuiviii  wirjnei  ortmine  kinde  oT  pUjei,  wi 
thiiiln  imcliaed  •BuniMir  nnrnttrineB  oTDetH. 
(UiE.  SflUnti^tTnUiti.Wn. 

fBANES.  The  bans  of  marriage.  It 
appears  to  be  the  subject  of  a  pun  in 
the  followine  passage.  The  original 
meaning  of  Qie  word  bant  was  a  pro- 
clamation. 

Jmdr.  Weald  Out  wtn  Ike  wonL ' 

ffi.  Tie  nrj  btat  oT  oui  tnw,  Itul  bin  pnT*!! 


Hdsnttu (Select,      ni  WottnU  Catpitl.V^ 

-t-BAN6LED,j)ar<.  Embarnutedi  cnm- 
beied. 

I  ana  Ht  like  th'  Hnmiim  of  (b*  luda,— 
nj  titls  •»  B  UMfU  with  thj  debta.— 
Vkidi  th«  mmldat  UT«  mr  du^ten  poftiao  pn. 
AuHH-f  Fn>  SHtter.^ai. 

fBANKBT.     An  old  form  of  banquet. 

AcoBbo.  to  Ik  dowae,  to  lin  br,  to  be  or  nt  downs  at 
itbeUctj.  Oiolt'l  Diiliimtm,  itii 

BANKROUT,  or  BANQUEROUT,  ».  A 
bankrupt. 

dae  ii  b  nay  latlnwf  ud  owca  mon  than  be's 

Kiw  ibilJ  1  E's  bebire  co'  tbisk  tbee  dead. 
Bui^  milt,  mlil  oar  lolmif  itan  beKi«l,fec. 

Lnm.  DiffH.  PnHot.  la  Si.,  f.  US. 
Of  wbcBk,  I  tbink,  it  mar  be  bnlj  Hid, 
Tbat  hadl  pnci  tminvotU  In  n'n  trada. 

Hm.  eiUil,  p.  4 

Alao  bankmptcy : 

ar  ifl  he,  that  la  made  cmmiBf  b^ 
a  mivBTiblo  mmbui^  thai  i^ 
le,  bat  aftfr  Biiie  b^jthtmU, 

Jickam,  ScicUm.,  p.  « 

To  BANKROUT.  To  become  bnnkrupt. 

B*  that  wins  empira  with  the  lr«i  afhiiha 
Oat-biia  it,  and  win  tsximl. 

%ni>'i  Cimtfiraf,  ty  Hart* 

BANKS'S  HORSE,  or  CURTALL.  A 
learned  horse,  whose  name  was  Mo- 
rocco (aee  Drayt.,  ii,  186),  more  cele- 
brated in  his  time  than  even  tbe 
learoed  pig  in  onra.     He  baa  the 


/ 


bonoar  to  be  mentioned  by  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  History  of  the  World : 

If  Bati^i  bad  lired  in  old?r  tiiaea.  he  wvtii  hate 


She  rfcnu  thoD  with  liptt,  ud  b;  (he  ejt,  as  Simla 

Ainoii-J  Wiid.  Ir  tiUyrar.  O.  PL,  »i.  W7. 
iEmploTinrnt  is  the  dnidfe  of  pndjfralilcc.  made 

tbe;  n  olUn  uicli  fiat,  that  AtaJ-M  bis  lortt,  with  all 
his  stfflogth  and  CDUiiiDX.  eaiuot  draw  them  cnt- 

.y>w>^  Xail  efSimjmt.  1808. 

One  of  his  qualitications  was  dancing, 
for  which  reason  he  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  alluded  to  in  Lore's  Labour 
Lost,  act  i,  8C.  2,  under  the  title  of 
The  daiicinif  hone.  Many  quotatiooa 
concerniug  this  horse  are  collected  in 
the  note  on  that  psstage,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  ShiikeBpeare ;  where 
one  of  bis  exploits  is  said  to  have  been 
going  up  to  tbe  top  of  St.  Paul'a 
church.  This  feat  is  alluded  to  in 
some  verses  by  Gaytoo,/roM  Baneke 
hithorte  to  Rotinante: 

Of  hila.  bastoft  beea ueti.  1  lof  tfPaali  {pmi.  PriAit, 
lb  Smilhadd  hones  1  aUnd  than  the  wonder. 

n>fi>.Jir.^,|.t8«. 

If  we  may  Imst  tbe  chronology  or  the 
Owle's  Almanack,  this  happened  in 
1601  : 

SiDce  Ibe  iaitciag  iorn  stodd  on  lbs  top  of  Pnwlei^ 

whilit  atuuabaofasacastoodbrajiuE  below,  17  jearo. 

ra.pabl.mlfllS. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  was  a  spirit. 
See  CuKTAL. 

^Tbe  first  mention  of  Banks's  horae 
occurs  about  1590.  In  1595,  a  sup~ 
posed  dialogue  between  Bsoksandbis 
horse  appeared  under  tbe  title  of 
Maroeeut  Exlalteua.  Tbe  horse  was 
exhibited  not  only  in  England,  but 
abroad,  where  it  became  suspected 
that  the  horse  was  a  demon,  and  his 
exhibitor  a  sorcerer,  and  it  is  said  that 
eventually  both  were  burnt  at  Rome 
by  the  Inqniaition.j 
BANKSIDE.  A  part  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark  where  were  once  four 
public  theatres,  the  Qlobe,  the  Swan, 
tbe  Rote,  and  tbe  Hope.  Of  the  first; 
which  was  famous  for  being  the 
original  stage  on  which  moat  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  there 
is  an  account  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  edition  oE  S.\u^t;$»ie,  Vi^  Ui. 
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Malone.  The  Bankside  was  also  a 
noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  com- 
plaisance than  virtue : 

Cooie,  I  wQl  fend  for  a  whole  coach  or  two 
(XBmnkside  ladiet,  aud  we  will  be  JonaL 

Randolph's  Muses'  L.  GUss.  0.  Fl..  ix,  208. 

I  fear  our  best  zeal  for  the  drama  will 
not  authorise  us  to  deny  that  these 
circumstances  are  too  often  combined. 
Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  have 
succeeded  to  the  Bank-^de  in  every 
species  of  fame. 

In  the  time  of  Shirley  the  theatres  on 
the  Bank'side  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  an  inferior  order,  chiefly 
fit  for  noise  and  show.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Doubtful  Heir  begins : 

▲u  that  the  prologiie  comet  for  is  to  ny. 

Our  aatbor  aid  not  calculate  this  dUt 

Yor  this  meridian ;  the  Banct-sidss,  ne  knowi, 

Are  far  more  skilfU  at  the  ebbes  and  flowa 

Of  water  than  of  wit,  he  d^d  not  mean 

Yor  th*  elevation  of  yonr  poles  this  scene. 

Ko  thowfl,  no  dance,  and  what  you  most  delisht  in, 

Qrave  understanders,  [thoae  in  the  pit]  here's  no 

tarcet  flghtinc 
Upon  ue  stage,  aU  woik  for  entlcrs  barr'd, 
Vo  bawdery,  nor  no  baUets;  this  goes  hard. 

BANQUEROUTE.    See  Bankbout. 

BANQUET,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert, 
was  in  earlier  times  often  termed  a 
banquet;  and  Mr.  6i£ford  informs  us 
that  the  banquet  was  usually  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  they  had  dined. 

Well  dine  in  the  great  room,  bnt  let  the  mnsick 

And  ban^tut  be  prepared  here      Massing.  Vnnat.  Comb. 

Hie  disluM  were  raised  one  upon  another 

As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 

The  second,  and  third  coarse ;  and  most  of  the  shops 

Of  Uie  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 

To  furnish  out  a  Aa«9««/.  Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,"!. 

''The  common  place  of  banqueting, 
or  eating  the  dessert,"  the  same  critic 
says,  "was  the  garden-house  or  arbour, 
with  which  almost  every  dwelling  was 
furnished."  To  this  Shallow  alludes, 
when  he  says, 

9if  ,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
%•  trm  eatalast  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  graffing,  8cc. 

2  Hen.  IV. 
Ereiy  mesle  fonre  long  tables  ftimished  with  all  varie- 
ties: our  first  and  second  oonrse  being  threescore 
dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after  that  alwayes  a  bMouet. 
J.  Tgjflor's  Pennilesse  Pilffr.,  p.  iS?,  a. 
!For  banqueting  stuff  (as  sockets,  jellyes,  sirrups,) 
I  will  bring  in  myself.  Middl.  Witek,  act  i.  p.  9. 

Evelyn  used  it  in  this  sense  so  late  as 
in  1685  : 

The  banijuet  rdessert]  was  twelve  vast  chargers  pil'd 
up  so  high,  that  those  who  sat  one  against  another 
could  bflurdly  see  each  other.  Of  these  sweetmeats— 
the  ambassadors  tasted  not.     Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  63U. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  distinction  marked  in  these  pas- 


sages is  not  always  made  by  authors 
of  that  time.  Banquet  is  often  used 
by  Shakespeare,  and  there  seems 
always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  does 
now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  City  Madam. 
[It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the 
performance  of  a  play,  or  some  other 
amusement,  between  the  dinner  and 
the  banquet.  See  the  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.] 

fOh,  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  glory  I  From  our  bed 
to  our  glass ;  firom  our  glass  to  our  board ;  from  our 
dinner  to  our  pipe ;  from  our  pipe  to  a  visit ;  from  a 
visit  to  a  siraper ;  from  ast^mertoaplav;  friHnaplay 
to  a  bangueii  frran  a  battguei  to  our  be£ 

Bp.  HaiTs  Worts, 

fBANQUIER.  An  old  name  for  gold- 
smiths in  London. 

The  banquiers  commonly  call'd  coIdsmiUis,  axe  in 
Lombard-street,  about  the  Boyal-Exchanjte,  and  on 
each  side  of  Temple-Bar.  Thev  may  veir  property  be 
call'd  banguiers,  rather  than  goldamiths,  for  they  keep 
aU  thennvate  cash  of  the  nation;  and  in  every  ahap 
you  will  see  daily  receints  aud  payments  made  as  in  a 
Dank.  Journey  through  England,  1724. 

fBARATHRUM.  An  abyss,  or  bottom- 
less gulf.  The  old  poets  frequently 
apply  the  word  to  a  gormandiser. 

Babb,  v.  To  shave,  or  to  dress  the  hair 
and  beard. 

Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  barb'd  before  his  dnth ; 
you  know  the  course  is  common.    Meas.for  M.,  \y,  %. 

R.  And  who  barbes  ye,  Grimball? 

0.  A  dapper  knave,  one  Roako. 

Promos  /-  Cassandra,  ▼,  5. 

Hence  also  metaphorically,  to  mow : 

The  stooping  scythe-man,  that  doth  barb  the  field 
Thou  mak'st  wink-sure. 

Marst.  Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  6Sw 

See  also  Unbarbed. 

f  You  lusty  Bwaines.  that  to  yonr  grarins  flocket 
Pipe  amorous  roundelayes ;  you  toyling  ninds. 
That  barbe  the  fields,  and  to  your  merry  teamet 
Whistle  your  passions.        Carew's  CteUtm  Brit^  16S4. 
fThrise  the  sunne 
His  yearly  course  hath  ruune,  thrise  the  greene  fields 
H^  the  nak'd  sythman  barVd;  and  three  times  hath 
The  winter  rob'd  the  trees  of  Uieir  greene  lockes. 

Jminta,  16S8. 

BARB,  s.  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler, 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  shoulders. 

But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare. 
Do  'way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  ^  Or.,  ii,  159. 

Hence  the  following  reading,  proposed 
in  a  difficult  passage  of  Shakespeare : 

For  tnose  miU:-paps 
That  through  the  widow's  ban  Iran  at  men's  eyes. 

Tim,  A.,  iv,  8. 

Perhaps  windowed  barb  might  be  the 
true  reading.  The  old  text  is  window 
barne ;  the  modern  reading  window- 
bars,     Barbula  is  explained  in  Du 
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Cange,  ''tegmiDis  species,  qo^  caput 
tegebant  milites  sea  eqiiites  in  prae- 
)iis:"  also,  ''caputium  magnum  sine 
caudft,"  a  great  monk's  hood. 
BARBASON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

/^unaiwyM  Booods  Well ;  LocifcT.  wdl :  BMrboMm,  well ; 
yet  ther  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiendis :  bat 
cockoUl  wiitol !  cuckold!  tlie  devil  himself  hath  not 
inch  a  name.  Mer.  JF.,  ii,  3. 

I  am  not  B«ria*o»i  700  cannot  coi\iara  me. 

Ben.  v.,  ii,  1. 

The  commentators  give  us  Barbatos, 
from  Scott  and  R.  Holme ;  but  that 
is  hardly  the  same.  Shakespeare 
must  have  found  Barbcuon  somewhere; 
which  will  probably  be  discovered. 
BARBE,  #.  Used  by  corruption  for 
barde :  the  genend  name  for  the 
■eTeral  pieces  of  defensive  armour 
with  which  the  horses  of  knights  were 
coTcred  in  war. 

Tbdr  horses  were  naked,  withont  any  harh*,  for  albeit 
many  brou^t  h€trh$t  few  regarded  to  pat  them  on. 

Ueyioard. 

Quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Also  the  ornaments  and  housings  of 

horses  in  peace  or  at  tournaments : 

His  loftie  steed  with  golden  seQ 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes.      Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  11. 
At  last  they  see  a  warlike  horse  and  stout. 
With  guilded  barb,  that  cost  full  many  a  pound. 

Harringt.  Ariosio,  i,  72. 
The  rayns  wer  twoo  chaynes  of  golde  very  artificially 
made,  the  barbe  and  coverture  of  the  horse,  of  cloth  of 
golde  fringed  round  aboat  with  like  gold. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  b.  S. 

A  barb  means  also  a  horse  from  Bar- 

bary. 
BARBED.      Similarly    corrupted,    for 
barded;  horses  thus  armed  or  orna- 
mented.   The  corruption  was  in  more 
common  use  than  the  proper  word. 

And  now  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly,  &c.  Rick.  Ill,  i,  1. 

And,  where  he  goes,  beneath  his  feet  he  treads 
The  anned  SarMsens,  and  barbed  steeds. 

Fairf.  Taao,  ix,  48. 

A  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  barb  or  Barbary  horse,  and 
the  barded  horse:  thus  in  the  low 
Latin  there  is  cavallus  de  barba,  and 
equtu  bar  bonus,  for  the  former;  as 
well  as  cavallus  de  barda,  and  equvs 
bardaius,  for  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange  on  the  above  words.  It  has 
very  justly  been  objected  to  Chatterton 
as  an  inaccuracy,  that  he  applied  this 
epithet  to  a  hall.  j£lla,  219.  It  was 
Btrictly  appropriated  to  horse  a/maur. 


and  never  used  in  general  reference  to 
arms.     See  also  below,  Baude  and 
Barded. 
BARB£R*S    CHAIR.      Proverbial  for 
accommodating  all  bottoms. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  ekair,  that  fits  all  buttocks;  the 
pin-buttock,  .the  quatch-buttock,  tiie  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  AWs  W^  ii,  3. 

See  Ray. 

Rabelais  shows  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  anything  in  very  common  use. 
Progn.y  ch.  5.  Ozell,  vol.  v,  p.  258. 
It  appears  that  barbers'  shops  were 
anciently  places  of  great  resort,  and 
the  practices  observed  there  were  con- 
sequently very  often  the  subject  of 
allusion.  The  cittern  or  lute,  which 
hung  there  for  the  diversion  of  the 
customers,  is  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
verb. See  Cittern. 
A  peculiar  mode  of  snapping  the 
fingers  is  also  mentioned  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  in  a  barber : 

Let  not  the  barber  be  forgotten :  and  look  tliat  he  be 
an  excellent  feUow,  and  one  that  can  snap  his  fingers 
Mntk  destenty.  Greene's  T»  Quoque,  O  PI,  vii,  88. 
iThe  crooked  stick  of  Uqurish  thai  gave  this  sweet 
relish,  being  to  set  his  teeth  to  it,  wipes  his  rhciuny 
beard,  snapping  his  fingers,  bai^-liie  after  a  dry 
sharing,  ioga  on  thus.     Jrmin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1 6»2. 

Morose,  who  detested  all  noises,  par- 
ticularly valued  a  barber  who  was 
silent,  and  did  not  snap  his  fingers ; 
but  it  is  represented  as  a  rare  instance. 

The  fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  hath  not  the  knack 
witk  his  skerrs  or  kis  fingers :  and  that  contingency  in 
a  barber  he  thiuks  so  eminent  a  virtue,  as  it  has  made 
him  chief  of  his  counsel.        B.  Jon.  Silent  Worn.,  i,  9. 

Of  the  barber* s  art,  as  it  was  practised 
in  his  day,  a  curious  sample  is  given 
by  Lyly.     The  barber  says. 

Thou  knowest  I  have  taught  thee  the  knacking  of  the 
hands,  the  tickling  on  a  man's  haires,  like  the  tuning 
of  a  citteme.  D.  True.  M.  Besides,  I  instructed  thee 
in  the  phrases  of  our  eloquent  occupation,  as,  How, 
sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  P  willl  you  have  your  beard 
like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin?  a  pent-hous  on  your  upper 
lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin?  a  low  curie  on  your  head 
like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locke  like  a  spameil?  your 
mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends,  hke  shomaker's  aules, 
or  hanging  downe  to  jomt  mouth  like  Koates  flakes? 
your  love-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or 
shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders  ?  Mgdas,  ui,  3. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  barbers  are 
naturally  a  loquacious  race,  and  gives 
an  anecdote  of  king  Archelaus,  who, 
like  Morose,  stipulated  with  his  barber 
to  shave  him  in  silence.     De  Garrul,, 

p.  508. 
BARBER-MONGER.     A  term  of  con- 
tempt thrown  out  among  many  others 
by  Kent,  in  K,  Lew,  ^gtCm^X.  N.Nx^  ^wV^'l 
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GloRter'a  tteward.  Its  meiniDg  ib 
ratherobacure,  bat  ii  well  coDJectnred, 
by  Dr.  Fsriner,  lo  be  intended  to  con- 
Tejr  a  reproach  agaioat  the  iteward,  b» 
makiDg  a  property  of  barbers  and 
other  tradesmen,  by  tailing  feea  for 
recommending  them  to  the  family. 

Dmr.  yoa  vhomon  nllioiilf  ittfitr'Wuttgtr.  dmr. 

tBARBER'8-BASIN.    See  Basin.  ' 

mifu.  sun H (HUowa mel 

The  thing  in  Mack,  behiud :  Hon  M  tbe  nn 

Bat  iliiiiSf  it  bumtt  mer  Gtntle  aplrit  Ieatb  me  f 

C^DDOl  jvD  In  him,  Aphgbu ;  whu  ad  oglr  lodkB  it  hu  T 

Viih  eya  u  bif  u  nwcov,  lustrile  vider 

BtHde^Vi  Mum  Icohf  OUiie,  IMS. 

BARBICAN.  More  properly,  but  leis 
commonly,  barbacan,  being  from  bar- 
bacana.  Spaa,  or  low  Latin.  It  «ai 
generally  a  amall  round  tower,  for  the 
atntioD  of  an  advaDced  guard,  placed 
jaat  before  the  oatward  gate  of  the 
CBBtle  vnrd,  or  ballium.  King  on  Jne. 
Ca$tle»!  Ankaeai.,  t.  303. 
[The  barbican,  a  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  waa  properly  tbe  temporary 
fortification  of  woodwork  erected  in 
advance  of  the  entrance  gate  to  a 
castle  or  town  when  a  aiege  was  ap- 
prehended i  but  eventaally  it  became 
a  permanent  advanced  fort.] 

within  Uie  barhan  i  porter  ute 

Ttn  tai  Biilit  didy  kecpiDg  wmtch  ud  wui 

Taken  for  a  watch  tower,  or  post  of 
importance  in  general. 


Minshew,  on  this  word,  relates  a  pun 
ofakingof  Spain,  to  an  old  captain 
with  a  gray  beard,  who  had  lost  a 
town  of  which  he  waa  governor,  "Per- 
disti  mi  villa  y  gunrdfiste  la  barba 
eana?"  Did  you  lose  my  town  and 
keep  the  barba  eana  f  i.  e.,  barbican, 
or  yray-beard. 

Earbieana  18  found  in  low  Latin  as 
well  as  barbacana.  See  Du  Cange. 
Stowe  calls  it  a  barbican,  or  burh- 
kenning,  from  which  he  seems  to 
derive  it :  i.  «.,  from  burh  and  kenn, 
being  a  place  to  kenn  or  view  from, 
"commonly  called  barbican  ai  bwh- 
ienning,  for  that  same  being  placed 
on  a  bigh  groaoA,  and  also  builded 


of  Bome  good  height,  was  ii>  old  time 
used  as  a  watch  tower  for  the  citie, 
from  whence  a  men  might  behold  and 
view  the  whale  citie."  SIokc'i  Survey 
of  Land.,  f.  52. 
BARBINO.  A  cant  term  for  dipping 
of  gold ;  quasi,  shaving  it. 


Aj,  und  Dcriii^  tlij  nedr 
tooee,  for  UnnAnnp  m^  iqA  (riirHfw  ii. 

«/«.!2c»..i.i. 
BARDASH.    An  unnatural  paramour. 
Bardackio,  Ital. 

Ofttn.  unouE  Diher  thinn  hit  hiD  in  tbe  teeih  wilk  « 
BsUin  i^MiiL  whoD  Be  had  cotind  bam  Bome  into 
¥ivice  irith  ptnniiie  at  ndi  revudj.  Thii  vomtnlf 
Tintli being  il (  f»u.  kc.    Cncr.ffiiL  J(irf.,p.171. 

So  in  the  note  on  Ingle.  In  Oiell's 
Rabelaia : 

The  Spuiudi  fpell  it  Yngle,  which  vitli  than  meue 
nothioE  elm  (lun  tlie  noui,  sot  4  hardrntk. 

VoL  ^  B.  1J7. 

BARDB.  Tbe  proper  word  Bignifying 
horae-armour,  for  which  barbe'xa  gene- 
rally, but  corruptly,  used.  See  Min- 
shew, and  Barrett'a  Alvearie.  Tbe 
word  IB  Freoch,  Italian,  and  low  Latio. 
The  bardes  consisted  of  the  following 
pieces :  the  chamfron,  chamfrein,  or 
ahaffron,  the  crinieres  or  main  facre, 
tbe  poitrenal,  poitral  or  breastplate, 
and  tbe  croupiere  or  hattock  piece. 
Grote  on  Arte.  Armour,  p.  29. 
See  Bakbe. 

BABDED.    Armed  or  ornamented,  but 
iplied  only  to  a  horae. 

« tt  ill  aluraa  he  wu  the  lint  mim  umed,  end  that 
All  pointe,  uid  iu<  hone  ever  Warded. 

icn  wen  A  GrE  hundred  men  of  emt  ID  CTthei  hart, 
ilhfcii^ii  bono.  All  CO.  end  with  iron.    HMxtkid. 

lometimes  barded  was  contracted  to 


Tbere  Dinte  the  tar'i  lU 


cjr  pilch  their  1 


SiIbiMi'i  Jmmiaimt  JlarceOiwu.  leOR. 

BAR'D  CATER  TRA,  or  more  properly, 
barr'd  quatre,  trots.  The  name  for 
a  sort  of  false  dice,  so  constructed, 
that  the  quatre  and  troi*  shall  very 
seldom  come  up. 

T  bare  lulTertd  ronr  toufpie,  like  a  iar'd  rtter  tra,  to 
rtiD  aU  thu  vhiJe  and  have  not  elopt  iL 

Dcii^i  Bauit  tnort,  urt  ii.  O.  Fl.,  iii,  UT. 

With  the  quidiehelpe  of  >  titd  e»Ur  try, 

I^tor*)  nit.  ly  ISfinu,  p.  IS. 
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See  Lakoret,  Fullam,  and  Noyum. 
So  likewise  when  other  throws  were 
excluded  by  loading,  the  dice  were 
named  accordingly.     We  read  of 

TluMe  dam-hars,  those  bar  nze-acea. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G.  8. 

They  were  chiefly  used  at  the  game  of 
Novum,  where  five  or  nine  were  win- 
ning casts. 

Sndi  be  also  call'd  bard  eaUr  /mu,  became  eomiiKmly 
llie  longer  end  wQl  of  his  own  sway  drawe  downewardi, 
ud  tnrne  up  to  the  eie  nee,  nncke,  deuce,  or  aee.  The 
priBdml  use  of  tiiem  is  at  Nonun,  for  so  loiu;  a  naiie 
of  bark  eater  trtas  be  walking  on  the  bouro,  so  long 
eu  ye  not  cast  fire  nor  nine  unless  it  be  by  a  grew 

Art  of  Juggling,  1613,  C.  4. 


BARE,  for  hare-headed.  It  was  a  piece 
of  state,  that  the  servants  of  the  no- 
bility,  particularly  the  gentleman- 
naher,  should  attend  bare  headed: 
for  which  bare  was  often  used. 

Have  with  UuBtn  for  the  great  caroch,  six  horses, 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  bare. 
And  my  three  women ;  we  will  live  i'  faith 
n*  exanplei  of  the  town,  and  gorem  it. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ju,  ir,  3. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare,  when  great 
atate  was  assumed : 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  bareheaded  coachman; 
This  sits  lUce  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  within.       B.  /-  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  3. 
Hie  wind  blewH  off  (Au  hat)  at  Highgate,  and  my  lady 
Would  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up. 
But  made  me  dxrre  bare-headed  in  the  rain. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  vr,  1. 

In  the  procession  to  the  trial  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VIII,  one 
of  the  persons  enumerated  is  a  gentle- 
man-usher bare-headed. 

And  be  a  nseountess,  to  carry  all 
BdSore  her  (as  we  say)  her  geutleman-nsher, 
And  cast  off  paees,  bare.  B.  Jon.  Mami.  Lady,  ii,  8. 
Ana  yonr  coachman  balo, 
BManse  he  shall  be  bare  enough. 

Ibid.,  Devil  an  Ate,  ii,  8. 
Toor  'sqpdreship's  mother  passed  by  (her  huisher  [usher] 
Hr.  Pol-Martin  bareheadedhtkat  her).  Ibid.,  Tale  Tub,  ▼,  7. 

And  again : 

With  her  Pd-Martin  bare  before  her.       Ibid.,  10. 

tBARELY.     Simply. 

Another,  briefly,  barely  did  relate 
The  naked  honour  of  a  bare  bald  pate. 

Taylor's  fforkes,  1630. 

f  BARK.     The  outside  skin  of  an  onion. 

Whidi  done,  stop  the  hole  fast  that  is  in  the  top  of  the 
onion  with  lute,  and  set  the  onion  in  the  imbers  to 
roast:  and  when  you  do  thinke  that  it  is  roasted 
enough,  piril  off  the  barkes  of  it,  and  then  bray  it  in  a 
mortar  untill  it  be  thicke  like  an  emplaister,  and  apply 
it  htA»  to  the  botch. 

BarrougVs  Method  ofPhysiek,  1634. 

-fTo  BARK  at  the  moon.  To  labour  in 
Tain. 

And  thus  my  books  and  comparisons  end  together ; 
for  thus  mndi  I  know,  that  I  uaye  but  all  this  while 
bark'd  at  the  moone,  throwne  feathers  a^inst  the 
winde,  built  upon  the  sands,  wash'd  a  blarkniore,  and 
laboured  in  raine.  Taylor's  Workcs,  1630. 

BARKING-DOGS  bite  not.    This  pro- 


verb, which  is  still  in  use,  is  extant 
in  the  play  of  George-a-Greene. 

That  I  wul  try.    Au-iKu^  ^«  bite  not  the  sorest 

0.PL,iii,4S. 

In  Ray  it  is  thus  set  down  : 

The  neatest barkersWit  not  sorest;  or,  dogs  Waibark 
at  a  distance  bite  not  at  hand.  Fro9.,  p.  76. 

BARLIBRE  AK,  or  the  last  couple  in  hell. 
The  name  of  a  rural  sport,  very  often 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  and  apparently 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  Barla-breihis,  barley 
bracks,  says,  *'This  innocent  sport 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  South  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
falling  into  desuetude  in  the  North." 
He  describes  it  thus :  "A  game  gene* 
rally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn 
yard.  Hence  called  barla-brachs, 
about  the  stacks.  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  per- 
son is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they 
are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets 
out  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is 
taken,  cannot  run  out  again  with  his 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a 
prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his 
captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished; 
and  he  who  is  first  taken  is  bound  to 
act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game." 
The  English  game  was  very  different 
from  this.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Gifford,  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  the  Arcadia :  ''  It  was  played  by 
six  people  (three  of  each  sex)  who 
were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  which  case  a  change 
of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was 
filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre- occupation  from  the  other 
places :  in  this  '  catching,'  however, 
there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before 
they  had  succeeded,  '«\i\V^  \5a»  Q>\.VikR.x% 
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might  break  hands  wheneTcr  they 
found  themaeWes  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
oonple  were  said  to  be  in  ketl^  and  the 
game  ended."  Note  on  Massinger, 
Tol.  iy  p.  104. 

One  of  the  poems  most  descriptiTe  of 
it  is  that  bj  Sir  Jolrn  Sackling,  quoted 
in  the  same  note,  and  beginning. 

Lore,  TCMOB,  bate  did  oaee  be^eriE 
Thrtt  mates  to  pbj  ai  iarUf-A^mt,  kc 

And  that  in  the  Arcadia,  cited  below. 

Would  I  had  time 
To  voider  ai  this  lm$t  commU  m  AW7. 

B.^Fl  C^L,  T,  4. 

Sometimes  alluded  to  in  a  contrary 
sense: 

Oderibl 
0,li»lut€«mpUthMiemm€imtcfhea! 

R.  Bnm^t  Qmren  tmd  C^  ir,  4. 
And  ghre  her  a  new  nrment  on  toe  grass. 
After  a  eoone  at  haney-htai  or  base. 

B.Jom.  SadSkef^i,4. 

Both  its  names  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

I  WIS  in  iUa  hst;  'tis  little  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat  some- 
times. SkirUfsBirdin»CMge,0.rL,rm,99^ 

It  is  thus  exactly  described  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney : 

Then  oooples  three  be  stndriit  allotted  thexe^ 
Thej  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  ftie. 
Hie  two  that  in  mid  I^sce.  hell  caDed,  were 
Most  strife  with  waiting  foot  and  watching  eje 
To  catch  of  them,  and  tnem  to  hell  to  beare 
That  they,  as  well  as  they,  kell  may  supply. 
There  yoa  may  see  that,  as  the  middle  two 
Bo  C3wled  towards  either  couple  make. 
They,  false  and  feaifal,  do  their  hands  undo. 

Arcadia,  B.  1,  £cL  last 

The  couples  being  pnired,  a  male 
and  female  together,  it  seems  that 
they  sometimes  solaced  themselves  in 
their  confinement  by  kisses,  as  appears 
from  the  followiDg  epigram : 

Barlev  break:  or  Last  in  Hell. 
We  two  are  Cut  in  kell :  what  may  we  ficare 
To  be  tormented  or  krat  prisoners  here? 
Alas,  if  Idssinff  be  of  plagues  the  wont^ 
Well  wish  in  ttsU  we  had  been  hist  and  first 

Iierriek*»  Poemtt  p.  34. 

That  the  middle  place  was  called  hell, 
is  also  said  in  a  poem  entitled  Barley- 
breake,  publ.  1607. 

Enphema  now  with  Shetton  u  t«  kell 
(Fur  so  the  middle  roome  is  alwavs  call'd) 
He  woold  for  ever,  if  he  mi^ht,  there  dweUL 

Bntitk  Biblioffr.,  \,  p.  67. 

This  term  of  hell  was  indiscreet,  and 
must  have  produced  many  profane 
allusions;  besides  familiarising  what 
ought  always  to  preserve  its  due  effect 
of  awe  upon  the  mind.  See  the 
poem  Quoted  by  Dr.  Drake  in  his 


Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  toI.  i, 
p.  311. 

We  learn  from  the  communication  of 
a  kind  friend,  that  it  was  played  in 
Yorkshire  within  his  memory,  and 
among  the  stacks  of  com,  but  with 
some  variations  firom  the  Scottish 
game.  They  had  also  another  form 
of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the 
Arcadia,  which  was  practised  in  open 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  it  still 
subsists  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
Our  very  puerile  game  of  tap  seems 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  for  there  was 
a  tiff  or  tap  in  the  Yorkshire  game, 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner. 
Barlibak  is  used  as  the  name  of  an 
evil  spirit,  by  Massinger,  yol.  i,  80. 

fPlayingsat  haritj-kreak,  fbot-ball,  dancing,  setting 
cocks  together  bj  th'ears,  to  fight  one  another;  or 
what  is  more  hdicnloos,  matching  them  with  coxcombs, 
who  like  tall  feUows  pelt  them  to  death  with  sticks,  as 
fiahermen  do  whales,  when  they  dare  not  come  nigh 
them.  Poor  Robin,  17^ 

f  BARNA6Y.  An  old  dance  to  a  quick 
movement. 

Boonee,  cries  the  port-hole,  oat  they  fly. 
And  make  the  wand  dauce  Bamaby. 

CotUm'a  rtrffil  Trateetie. 

BARNACLE.  A  roultivalve  shell-fish 
{lepas  anatifera,  Linn.)  growing  on 
a  flexible  stem,  and  adhering  to  loose 
timber,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c. ;  an- 
ciently supposed  to  turn  into  a  Solan 
goose;  possibly  because  the  name 
was  the  same.  Whether  the  fish  or 
the  bird  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage  is  not  clear : 

We  shall  lose  our  time 
And  all  be  tamed  to  ionMcJM  or  apes. 

Temp.,  ir,  sc.  last 

The  metamorphosis  is  mentioned  by 
Butler  in  Hudibr.,  Ill,  ii,  1.  655.  By 
Bp.  Hall,  iv,  2,  and  others;  and  in 
this  Latin  enigma. 

Sum  Tolucris,  nam  plumosum  mihi  corpus,  et  she 

Quarum  remigio,  quum  libet,  alta  peto. 
Haud  tamen  e  Tolucris  foscundo  semine  nasoor. 

Hand  on  tereti  in  cortice  oondpior ; 
Sed  more  me  gignit,  biforis  sub  tegmine  craichs, 

Aut  in  ventre  trabis,  quam  tulit  unda  din. 
niud  idem  tcnero  mihi  pabula  pnebet  alumno ; 

Pabula  jam  grandi  suggerit  illud  idem. 

Fincieri  JBnigm.,  i,  1^ 

The  notes  show  that  many  respectable 
men  gave  credit  to  the  fable. 
Like  other  fictions,  it  had  its  varia- 
tions :  sometimes  the  barnacles  were 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  thence 


nc  bioncnttJie 


to  drop  into  the  aea  and  become  geese ; 
M  in  Drayton's  account  of  Furuesi ; 

'hich  Dntnnllj  pvtuke 

dtrply  HAi'd}  kihI  rroDi  UmrilDCkybDQgt.^ 
A  koft  uid  uppT  rum,  from  vhich  thaK  trtt-otoB  «0* 
CiU-d  Unuctu  b;  m.  wliich  Lkc  &  JeUf  bit 
To  (br  bcholdn'  trria.  thin  bf  Uie  fliiiWT  nun'd 
^n  gnat  And  gmlcr  (briTc,  uitil  7011  wall  nujr  tA 
Hen  tnni^d  10  perfect  fotflB;  wben  dinpping  fmm  lb4j 

Irte  the  mmr  pond  which  onder  Uism  dutii  lie, 
Wu  rvc.  bU  takiu  wihk  fcvxT  in  florlu  do  Rj, 

i<r>'r<>U.,nacer,p.llDt 

From  tbia  fable,  Lionteui  has  formeil 
bis  tririal  name  analifera,  gooie-  or 
duck-bearing.  See  DoDovan's  British 
Shelt.«,  plate  vij,  where  ia  a  good  de- 
acription  of  the  real  animal,  and  au 
excellent  specimen  of  the  fabulous 
account,  from  Gerard's  Herbal. 
BARNB.  A  child.  A  word  atill  retained 
in  the  northern  dialects,  auppoaed 
be  from  bom,  that  which  ia  born, 
natna. 

Mercy  <■  X  >  t*"" '  •  fj  vnU]  Unit. 

Wit.  TtU,  iii,  a 

BARNB-BISHOP,  i.  e.,  boy-biahop.  See 
Nicholas,  St. 

fBARONET.  Thiswordwaain  uselong 
before  the  time  of  James  I  in  the  sig- 
nification of  a  lesser  baron. 

Dakd,  orb,  bunoi.  and  Urimilla  might  iiH  liroj 
cf  ourkcd  the  king,  or  buedUr,  kc. 

SHI.  Iimf.  Kni.  ir 

tBARRACADO.     To  barricade. 

TficHgh  jDn  thnt  op  and  laerMcadt  your  dona  and 
windoira.  u  hud  u  your  heard  ud  faendt  wen- 
rnAid  igainit  yuir  dittroBcd  brctlircn.  yet  dath  will 
Aad  JOD,  and  lave  yon  to  jodccment. 

T^ler;WniH,\tSa. 

BARKBD.     For  barded.  which  see. 

Both  anned  au-a^Ke  upon  their  harrtd  hon^ 
Tofrther  Hcredj  flow.  Draft.  Pol.,  lii,  p  DM. 

tBARRED-GOWN.  Tlie  gowns  of  the 
judge,  and  other  officers  of  the  law, 
had  broad  stripes  or  bars  of  gold  lace 

BARRIERS.  To  fight  at  barrier*;  to 
fight  within  lists.  This  kind  of  con- 
teat  ia  aometimea  called  simply  bar- 


im  erf  hu  dori<ir- 

iU.,  p.  SU. 

fBARTHOLOMBW  BABT.  A  gawdUy 
dressed  doll,  such  as  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  aold  at  Bartholomew 
Fair. 
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Hv  pMticoW  or  HttlB, 

Jnil  4e  %BvtiuUnm  ta^ 

mi  aiul  DnOiTy.  ItRI,  p.  I4S. 

BARTHOLOMEW-PIG.  Roasted  pigs 
were  formerly  among  the  chief  at- 
irsctions  of  Bartholomew  Pair,  Lon- 
don:  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  on  stalls,  and  oslenta- 
tiously  displayed,  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite of  pa<<  sen  gers.  Hence  a  Bartholo- 
mew pig  became  a  common  subject  of 
allusion :  the  Puritan  railed  against  it, 

for  the  very  oUinn  it  a  Airf  Asfeauv  pg.  and  u  eat 
it  eo,  ia  a  apice  of  idolatry,     B.  Jmt.  Bmrl.  Air,  I,  S. 

FalstafT,  in  coaxing  ridicule  of  his 
enormous  figure,  is  playfully  called 
by  his  favorite, 

II10D  whonioD  bltle  Hdy  Barlketowttm  bou.«w, 

t  ffm.  IT,  ii,*. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  paste-piga 
were  there  meant :  but  the  true  Bar- 
tholotnew  pigs  were  substantial,  real, 
hot,    roasted  pigs ;  as   mny  he   seen 

throughout  the  above  play  of  old  Ben, 
where  Ursula,  the  pig-woman,  is  no 
inconsiderable  personage.  Gay  ton 
also  Bpeaks  of  the  pig-dreasers. 

Idke^urlAgfinw  Airslf^frcurrj.who  loDhlilcetha 
damt,  aj  veU  aa  the  CQoka  oT  wlial  Ihay  roaalcd. 

rat.  K.,  p.  (7. 

The  young  wife  in  Jonson's  play  pre- 
tends a  violent  longing  for  pig,  that 
she  may  be  taken  to  the  fair ;  and  it 
seems  that  her  case  was  far  from  un- 
common. Davenant  speaks  of  the 
Bartlemew  pig. 

That  nping  lia  on  ererr  tialL 
Till  female  with  ireal  belly  call 

The  pigs  may  still  be  there,  but  I  fear 
the  fair  is  now  a  place  of  too  much 
mobbing  and  riot  for  ladies  in  that 
condition.  There  might  also  be  paste* 
pigs,  but,  if  so,  they  were  very  iuferior 
objecto,  and  meant  only  for  children. 
Mrs.  Ursula  also  tells  ns  the  price  of 
her  pigs ;  namely,  five  ebiUiiigs,  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  even  six 
sbilUngsI  This  was  surely  as  dear  in 
James  I's  time,  as  a  gu'nea  lately. 
The  highest  price,  of  course,  was  to 
be  asked  of  a  longing  woman. 
BASE,  or  BASS,  o.  To  sing  or  play 
the  base  part  in 


And  the  thnsder 
uid  itreadfo]  ar^nn-pipe 
>r  Frcaper,  it  did  ivt  n 


nooimc'd 
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Bass  is  the  usual  orthography  among 
musicians,  and  is  supported  by  the 
derivation,  which  is  basse,  Fr  r  hut 
the  pronunciation  is  in  that  case  yery 
irregular,  and  the  use  of  the  compa- 
rative, baser,  as  "a  baser  sound,"  is 
still  more  decisive  for  base.  The  latter 
reason  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 
BASE,  or  PRISON-BASE,  or  PRISON- 
BARS.  A  rustic  game,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  running. 

Laoa  more  like  to  run 
The  oofuntry  bmu,  Uian  to  oommit  racfa  alanghter. 

CsfM,,  V,  8. 

The  lines  following  give  some  kind  of 
picture  of  the  sport : 

So  ran  they  all  u  they  had  been  at  haee. 
They  being  diaaed  thiat  did  others  chace. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Y.  riii,  6. 

To  bid  a  base,  means  to  run  fast, 
challenging  another  to  pursue. 

To  Ma  the  wind  «  base  he  now  prepares. 

Skakesp.  Venue  oMdJdcnii,  p.  418. 

Though  in  the  following  passage  the 
allusion  is  rather  obscure, 

Indeed  IHdlke  base  for  Prothens,    Two  Oeni.,  i,  3. 

in  this  it  is  clear : 

We  win  find  comfort,  money,  men,  and  frienda. 
Ere  long  \oHd\he  English  king  a  hue. 
How  say,  vonng  prince,  what  think  you  of  the  match  ? 
iV.  I  thmk  king  Edward  will  outrun  us  all. 

Marlow'e  Ed.  JI,  O.  ?L,  ii,  878. 

N.B.  It  is  there  misprinted  abase,  in 
one  word :  the  context  demonstrates 
what  it  ought  to  be. 
fCbapman  uses  the  word  to  base,  or, 
as  there  spelt,  bace,  in  the  senBe  of  to 
rush  about,  to  run  quickly  (Odyss.,  x): 

All  so  sprightly  given 
That  no  room  can  contain  them ;  but  about 
Bace  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out. 

BASE-COURT.     The   outer,   or   lower 
court. 

My  lord,  in  the  hate-court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down. 

i2tcA. //,iii,  3. 
Into  the  hate-court  then  she  did  me  lead. 

Tower  of  Doctrine,  Percy,  Ane.  Foet.,  i,  p.  106. 

BASELARD.     See  Baslabd. 
BASEN.    Extended  as  with  astonish- 
ment. 

And  stare  on  him  with  bi|  looks  haten  wide, 
WondYing  what  mister  wight  he  was,  and  whence. 

Spent.  Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  1.  670. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  Bawson  ;  which 
see. 
BASENET,  BASSINET,  BACINET.  A 
very  light  helmet,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bason,  consequently 
without  a  visor,  properly,  though 
sometimes  that  part  was  added. — 
KnJgbU  when   fatigued   often  wore 


them  for  ease,  instead  of  their  helmets. 
They  were  commonly  worn  by  our  in- 
fantry in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II, 
III,  and  Richard  IT.  See  Grose  on 
Anc.  Armour.  V.  Bacinetum  apud  Du 
Cange. 
BASES,  s.  pi.  A  kind  of  embroid- 
ered mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knees,  or 
lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horse- 
back. 

Abofat  bis  middle  bee  had,  in  steede  of  hatet,  a  long 
doak  of  silke,  which  unhandsomely,  as  it  needes  must, 
became  the  wearer.  Sidnev't  Jreadia,  b.  i,  p.  62. 

All  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  batet  and  busKins. 

Gayton,  Fett.  Notet,  p.  318. 

Bases  were  also  worn  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  are  thus  exactly  described 
in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play  by  Jasper 
Maine.  "  Here  six  Mores  dance,  after 
the  ancient  .Ethiopian  manner.  Erect 
arrowes  stuck  round  their  heads  in 
their  curled  hair  instead  of  quivers. 
Their  bowes  in  their  hands.  Their 
upper  parts  naked.  Their  nether, 
from  the  wast  to  their  knees,  covered 
with  bases  of  blew  satin,  edged  with 
a  deep  silver  fringe,'*  &c.  Amorous 
War  re,  iii,  2. 

The  colour  of  her  hatet  was  almost 

Like  to  the  faUiug  whitish  leaves  and  drie, — 

WiUi  cipresse  tnmks  embroder'd  and  embost. 

Harr.  Jr.,  xxxW,  47. 
Hie  wicked  steele  seaz'd  deep  in  his  right  side, 
And  with  his  streaming  blood  his  hatet  dide. 

Fair/.  Tatto,  vii,  41. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras  to 
express  the  butcher's  apron  : 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  bates  white.        1,  ii,  769. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  twice  misinterpreted 

this  word.    See  Base,  No.  3  and  5,  in 

his  Dictionary. 

In  a  passage  of  Ariosto,  they  are  worn 

by  ladies  instead  of  petticoats.   Harr., 

xxxvii,  25. 

In  the  original,  sopravesta  is  the  word 

corresponding  to  bases. 

We  find  a  pair  of  bases  mentioned  in 

the  play  of  Pericles,  ii,  1,  where  it  is 

wrongly  interpreted  "  armour  for  the 

legs." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  petticoat  serves 

for  bases,  in  Massinger. 

And  in  Spenser,  a  woman's  petticoats 

and  apron  serve  instead  of  cuirass  and 

bases  : 

In  womans  weedes  tliat  is  to  manhood  shame, 
And  put  before  his  \tm  an  apron  white 
IniUaiofcorieta,  anu6u«f  lor  the  fight.  F.  Q.,V,  v,SO. 
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^Mfrm  tf  Jokm  Wi 
In  Brilhim. 
Two  ocntraries  more  Kkxioos  fiurre  appeara 
When  each  to  other  tnej  be  placed  neare : 
Untill  I  knew  tiiu  axiom  I  did  muse 
"Why  fentlonen  ao  much  do  hm$e9VM/t\ 
Tet  Brillaa'  hau»  adds  to  Brill  no  ^race, 
Bot  make  him  baaer  who  by  birUi  m  bate. 
GentUitie  then  Brilhia  lint  ahoold  get, 
Before  base  ^Uoa  do  in  6«m9  jet.    Book  i,  Epigr.  6. 
Your  petticoat  aenrea  for  haH$  to  thit  warrior. 

Fict.,  act  ii,  1. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gifford*t 
eoojectare  on  the  sabject  (Massinger, 
Tol.  iii,  p.  141)  was  nearly  right. 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Parad.  Lost., 
iz»  36»  where  it  is  falsely  interpreted 
kousingSf  in  the  best  editions*  on  the 
authority  of  Richardson. 

-fTo  BASH.     To  be  ashamed. 

Neither  AmA  I  to  aay,  that  the  people  of  Borne  ioraded 
Una  iale,  mther  upon  a  g;reedy  mind  to  encroch,  than 
any  Just  title  thereto. 

Hollands  JmmUmu  MareelUnus,  1609. 
And  this  hmsk  not  thoie  to  doe,  in  whoae  annceatora 
time  a  aenatonr  waa  taxed  and  fined  hj  the  cenaoor, 
tkat  dnnt,  whilea  it  waa  not  decent  ana  aeemly,  kiiae 
Mi  ofwne  wife  before  the  dan^ter  of  them  both.    lUd. 

BASILIA^BD.     See  BaslabD. 
BASILISCO.     In   Shakespeare's  King 
John  is  this  passage  : 

What  meana  thia  acorn,  thoa  moat nntoward  knare? 
FkiL  Kn^ht>  knight)  good  mother,  i9ari/wco  like. 

Jokn,  i,  1. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  an  old  play,  en- 
titled Soliman  and  Perseda,  in  which 
a  foolish  knight,  called  Basilisco, 
speaking  of  his  own  name,  adds. 

Knight,  good  feDow,  knight,  kidght. 

And  is  answered  immediately, 

bare,  good  feUow,  knave,  knave.  Oriff.  ofJham.^  ii,  p.  810. 

BASILISK,  «•     A  species  of  ordnance. 

Which  with  our  bombards,  shot,  and  haMUkt 
We  rent  in  fonder  at  oor  entry. 

Jno  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  yiii,  888. 
Of  hasiliski,  of  cannon,  cmTerin.     1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  S. 

Also    an    imaginary  creature.      See 

COCKATBICE. 

BASKET,  *.  It  was  customary  formerly 
to  send  the  relics  of  the  sheriffs 
table  in  baskets,  to  the  poor  confined 
in  the  prisons. 

Where  yoa  ihall  howl  all  day  at  the  gate,  for  a  meal 
at  night  Crom  the  haskei. 

Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  S69. 
Bid  oor  charity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, — 
Where  the  sheriif's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat 
Were  yoor  festiral  exceedings.     Massing  City  Mad.,  i,  1. 

Oat,  yoo  dog  leach. 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons. — 
Still  spew'd  out 
For  lying  too  heavy  o'  the  basket.     B.  Jons.  JUh.,  i,  1 

That  is,  for  eating  too  much ;  taking 
too  large  a  share  out  of  the  basket. 
fBASKBT.     The  basket  into  which  the 
broken  meat  from  the  table  was  thrown, 
and  given  away  general}/  in  charity,  ^ 


tBASKET-CHAIR.    An  easy  chair. 

Nor,  at  hia  board  together  being  sat. 

With  words,  nor  tooidi,  acaroe  kmks  adotterate. 

Nor  when  he,  swoln  and  pamper'd  with  high  fare. 

Sits  down  and  snorts,  cas'd  m  his  basket  ckmir. 

Most  we  osorp  his  own  bed  any  mcMre, 

Nor  kiaa  and  play  in  his  hooae  as  before. 

Donns^t  Poewu,  p.  66. 

BASIN,  or  BASON,  ewtom.  When 
bawds  and  other  infamous  persons 
were  carted,  it  was  usual  for  a  m*ob 
to  precede  them,  beating  metal  basins, 
pots,  and  other  aoundine  vessels,  to 
increase  the  tumult,  and  call  more 
spectators  together. 

And  send  h»  home 
Divested  to  her  flannel  in  a  cart. 
Lot,  And  let  her  footman  ^M/ <A«  ftoMw  albre  her. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  ir,  8. 
WUh  scomfU  soond  of  toam,  pot,  and  pan. 
They  thooght  to  drive  him  thienoe,  like  beea  in  swarmea. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xvii,  89. 
Then  like  a  atmmpet  drove  me  from  their  ceUs, 
'     With  tinkling  pans,  and  with  the  noise  of  bells. 

Brown^s  Brit.  Fast.,  i,  4w 

See  also  Promos  and  Cassandra,  act  ir, 
2,  part  ii. 

It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins 
for  this  purpose  was  profitable  to 
barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an  execra- 
tion  against  Cutbeard : 

Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  that  year,  to  mplatf  a 
bason  of  his.  B.  Jon.  Sit.  W<m.,  iii,  5. 

This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the 
second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest 
Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  481-83,  and  is 
there  accounted  for : 

Duke.  Why  before  her  doea  the  ftojoift  ring? 

These  basons  were  made  of  brass. 
Bp.  Hall  uses  brass-bason  as  a  phrase 
for  a  barber : 

0  Escnlane  I  how  rife  is  physic  made. 

When  each  brasse-bason  can  profease  the  trade.  Sat.  iv,  1. 

Hence  the  similarity  hetween  a  bar- 
ber*s  bason  and  a  helmet.     See  also 
Overbury's  Characters,  K.  i,  b. 
See  also  Bbide-bowl. 

6ASL ARD,  s.  A  short  sword  or  dagger* 
Basalardus  or  baselardtis,  low  Latin. 
See  Du  Cange;  who  says,  "Ensis 
brevis  species,  genus  pugionis  vel 
sicee;"  and  adds,  "  Gallis  olim  dojre- 
laire,  nunc  coutelas" 

Where  not  in  robes,  but  with  oor  haslardes  bright^ 
We  came  to  parle  of  the  publique  weale. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  884. 

Stowe  calls  it  basiliarde,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  the  weapon  with  which  Sir 
W.  Walworth  first  wounded  Wat  Tyler. 

The  mayor  having  receyved  his  stroke  drew  Ids  basi- 
Uarde,  and  grievovuLy  wouadnd  Wafc  in  Uie  nock. 
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The  itatate  of  12  Bichaid  IL  wyU  thai  no  Knrant  of 
hutbandiye,  ne  labourer,  nor  serrant  of  artificer,  nor 
of  Titayller,  shall  beare  haselarde,  dagger,  nor  tpcre 
upon  peyne  of  forfeiture. 

died  in  Cent.  Liter.,  toL  x«  p.  168,  lit  ed. 

fBASSE.  The  base,  in  music    See  Base. 

A  baue  or  base  itriug :  that  itring  that  maketh  the 
bate  sound.  JiomaieltUor. 

f  BASS£.  a  kiss.  A  common  word  in 
the  sixteenth  centary. 

Wvt.  Ye,  let  hym  bee, 

I  doo  not  passe  I 

Cum  now,  a  bau«t 

Hon.  Eec.  Nay,  syr,  as  for  iasiyt, 

From  hence  none  passys, 

But  as  in  gage 

Of  maryage  Titty  of  Wit  ami  Saenee. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word, 
signifying  it  is  enough,  or  let  it  suffice, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  works  of 
our  ancient  dramatists,  which  proves 
it  to  have  been  then  current. 

BoMta,  content  thee,  for  1  have  it  fuU.    Tam,  Shr.,  U  1> 

tBASTANED.  To  buy  a  bastaned  gown 
of  a  person,  i,e.,  to  beat  him. 

I  told  nim  that  he  did  Ive  in  so  sayine.  and  that  I 
wold  try  on  the  fleysh  of  him,  or  by  a  bastaned  gown 
of  him,  if  he  wer  not  prisoner  in  the  Towr. 

Dr.  Dee's  Dieuy,  1593. 

BASTARD,  s.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts, 
white  and  brown.  According  to 
Minshew*s  explanation  it  was  a  raisin 
wine ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  a  white  cdlonr,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sacke,  rumney,  and 
bastard.  Coghan's  Haten  of  Health,  n.  839. 

.    We  shall  have  all  Uie  world  drmk  broyen  and  white 
bastard.  Meat,  for  M.,  iii,  8. 

It  was  common  in  taverns. 

Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half>moon. 

I  Hen.  IT,  ii,  4. 

And  again : 

Why  then  your  brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iu,  292,  and  v,  328. 
It  is  said  in  one  passage  to  be  heady : 

I  was  drunk  with  bastard. 
Whose  nature  is  to  form  thinn,  like  itself, 
Ueady  and  monstrous.     B.  f-  Ft.  Tamer  Tam*d,  ii,  1. 

Burton  mentions  it  among  hot  and 
strong  liquors  and  compounds. 

An  black  wines,  orerhot,  compound,  strong,  thick 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  malmsie,  allegant,  nunny, 
brown-bastardf  metheglen,  and  the  like. 

Jnat.efMel.,^.7i), 

In  the  churchwarden's  accounts  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
in  1.509,  is  this  article : 

Payed  for  a  quart  of  bastard  for  the  lingers  of  the 
Paashyon  on  lUme  Snndaye,  4d. 

Coatee's  Beading,  p.  217. 

BASTILE,  s,    A  castle. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  167,  and  Hudibras, 
ii,  1150.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

tBASTON.     A  staff.     Fr. 

BAmJns.  A  boston :  a  staffe :  wherewith  to  carry  a  tub, 
Jtc,  a  cole-atuffc  Homcndator. 


BAT,  8.  A  club,  or  large  stick.  We 
hardly  regard  this  as  an  obsolete 
word:  yet  it  is  never  used  now, 
except  in  an  appropriated  sense ;  as 
cricket-6a^. 

I'll  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  &«/  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  ir,  6. 
And  each  of  yon  a  good  bat  an  hJM  neck. 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  ground. 

6eorae-a-Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  42. 

fBATALIA.     The  order  of  battle.     Fr. 

Wee,  being  upon  another  hill  opposite  to  him,  drew 
downe,  and  into  batalia,  to  give  on,  though  upon  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon :  which  would  have  made  hot 
worke.  Arthur  Wilson's  Autobiography 

t^o  BATE.  To  diminish ;  to  subtract 
from. 

In  time  the  mightr  mountains  tope  be  bated; 
But,  with  their  fsU,  the  neighbour  vales  are  fatted; 
And  what,  when  Trent  or  Avon  overflowe. 
They  reave  one  field,  they  on  tiie  next  bestowe. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartas. 

BATE,  #.     Contention. 

Shall  ever  dvil  bate 

Gnaw  and  devour  our  taste  ? 

Counteu  of  Pembroke s  Antonius. 
She  set  my  brother  first  with  me  at  bate. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  74. 
Breeds  no  beUe  with  telling  of  discreet  stories. 

%Hen,ir,u,^ 

See  Bbeedbatb. 
BATE-BREEDING,  adj.    Apt  to  cause 

strife. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  mj. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adon.    Malone  8  aupp.,  i,  435. 

BATE,  r.  A  term  in  falconry ;  to 
flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for 
flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of 
prey ;  probably  from  battre,  Fr. 

That  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  bath'd. 

1  Hen.  TV,  iv,  1. 

It  is  a  natural  action  with  birds, 
after  bathing,  to  shake  the  moisture 
from  their  wings ;  also  when  desirous 
of  their  food,  or  prey,  as  in  the 
following  passage : 

No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  onrselvea,  but  they 
brail  and  hood  us  so  with  sour  awe  of  parent^  that 
we  dare  not  offer  to  be^  at  our  desires. . 

Atbttmasar,  0.  PL,  rii,  179. 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood  batiiuf  in  my  cheek. 

Mom.  and  Jul.,  m,  3. 
Afterwards  go  leisurely  against  the  wind,  then  nuhood 
her,  and  before  she  bate,  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye, 
whistle  her  off  finom  your  flat,  fairly  and  sofUy. 

Oentl.  Beer.,  Svo.  p.  26. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Bacon : 

wherein  (viz.  in  matters  of  business)  I  would  to  God 
that  1  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less :  or  that  I  could 
perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a  hawk  that  bales, 
when  I  see  occasion  of  service ;  but  cannot  fly  be- 
cause I  am  ty'd  to  another's  fist  Letter  ii. 

Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Boulton.  Pro- 
verb. The  history  of  this  Boulton, 
and  the  origin  of  the  proverb,   are 
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equally  iinknown  :  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  asserted  at  some  time  that  he 
had  all  the  tricks  at  cards,  when 
there  was  an  ace  against  him;  or 
some  soch  thing.  According  to  an 
account  in  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  1 11  ^  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  aptly  citing  this  pro- 
Terby  detected  that  it  was  wanting  in 
a  collection  presented  to  her.  It  was 
asserted,  that  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
English  language  were  there ;  "  Bate 
me  an  aoe,  quoth  Bolton,"  answered 
the  queen,  implying  that  the  asser- 
tion was  probably  too  strong;  and, 
in  facty  that  very  proverb  was  want- 
ing. 

The  following  epigram  points  out  the 
author  of  the  collection  mentioned  by 
Bay: 

Apamphlet was  of  ProTerbs  p«n*d  by  Pdton, 
Wheran  he  thought  all  aorta  included  were ; 
tJntill  cme  told  him.  Bate  m'  an  ace,  enoth  BouUon, 
Indeed  (aaid  he)  that  prorerbe  is  not  there. 

The  Mastive,  by  H.  P. 

We  find  it  in  some  of  the  old  dramas : 

After  what  sort,  I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
Oriwtma.  Nay  there,  mi/«  m«  on  ace,  quotk  Boulion. 

Damon  and  Fithuu,  0.  PL,  i,  334. 

Where  it  means,  excuse  me  there;  as 
also  in  the  following : 

BaU  sM  an  ace,  quoth  BouUon:  Toflh,  your  mind  I 


Ah  sir,  yon  would  belike  let  my  cock  sparrows  goe. 

Promos  and  Cassandra^  iv,  7- 
^Har.  I  Qse  all  to  George  Philpots  at  Dowgate;  hees 
the  best  backswordeman  in  England. 
jn/.  Bate  me  an  aee  t^  that,  quoth  Bolton. 
Ear.  Qe  not  bate  ye  a  pinne  on't,  sir;  for,  by  this 
ciidgell,  tis  true.         Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  18. 

BATFUL,  adj.  Fruitful;  fattening. 
From  to  batten. 

Where  streams  of  milk  thro*  batfiil  rallies  flow. 

Drayt.  Moses,  p.  1577. 

Frequently  in  his  Polyolbion.     See 
Todd. 

tAnd  hare  I  seen  Yemoila's  batfuU  fields, 

StieWd  with  ten   thousand  hebns,  ten  thousand 

shieUs, 
WIttre  funoos  Bedford  did  our  fortune  trie.  Dnyton. 

-fTo  BATLE.  To  fatten.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
eiamples  is  not  quite  clear. 

KewruielesBe  Faith  went  to  mother  Redcaps,  and  by 
the  way  met  with  Joyce,  who  very  kindly  batled  her 
penny  with  her  at  a  fat  pig.  Tavlor's  frorkes,  1630. 
Yet  he  was  of  so  free  a  nature,  and  careless  of  money, 
wlum  he  had  it  (though  solicitous  to  get  it),  that  he 
hailed  in  his  own  boun^.  Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

B.4TLBT,  s.  The  instrument  with 
which  washers  beat  their  coarse 
clothes.  Johnson.  A  regular  dimi- 
nutive from  bat;  meaning,  therefore, 
aamall  bat. 


And  I  remember  kissing  of  her  hatlet,  and  the  oowi 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd. 

M  you  like  it,  ii,  4. 

I  find  the  same  implement  called  a 
beetle  elsewhere : 

Huswife,  go  hire  her,  if  yon  yeerely  {ptve 
A  lamkin  more  than  use,  you  that  miKht  save 
In  wuhina  beetles,  for  her  hands  wuiud  passe 
To  serre  that  purpose,  tho'  you  daily  wash. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  15. 
Have  I  liT'd  thus  long  to  be  knock'd  o'  th'  head 
With  half  a  vnuhing-beetU  ? 

B.  /■  Fl.  Tamer  l^m%  ii,  6. 

See  Beetle 
tBATOON,  orBATTOON.    A  staff;  a 
mace.    Fr. 

I  do  but  think  how  I 
Shall  bastinado  o*r  the  ordinaries. 
Arm'dwith  my  sword,  battoone,  and  foot  He  walk 
To  give  each  rank  its  due.    No  one  shall  scape. 

Cartufright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
They  assanlted  him  with  their  batoons,  whiles  our 
madman  resting  himself  did  look  upon  them,  and  said, 
you  will  not  threaten  to  whip  one  any  more? 

Comical  History  qfFrannon,  1655. 
BieJc.  Thanks,  good  sir,  but  will  the  captain  caterer 
Take  the  battoon  so  kindly ;  I  ne*re  thought 
Patience  a  souldier's  virtue  nntill  now. 

Marriage  Broaker,  166S. 

tBATTALOUSE,  adj.     Combative. 

Holds  firm  his  stand. 
Of  battalouse  bristles :  (said  of  a  boar.) 

Byron's  Tragedy, 

BATTEN,  V.  To  feed,  or  fatten.  This 
word  can  hardly  be  called  obsolete, 
having  bean  used  by  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Gay  (see  Johns.  Diet.) :  but  it 
is  so  far  disused  as  to  be  obscure  to 
some  readers.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet, 
iii,  4,  and  in  Mnrlow^s  Jew  of  Malta, 
O.  PI.,  viii,  354. 

iTlius  they  batten  here;  but  the  divell  will  enaw 
their  bones  for  it.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

fBATTEHfANGED.     Beaten. 

A  poore  labouring  man  was  married  and  matched  to  a 
creature  Uiat  so  much  used  to  scold  waking,  that  she 
had  much  adoe  to  reAraine  it  sleeping,  so  that  the 
poore  man  was  so  batterfang'd  and  bmbour'd  with 
tongue  mettle,  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

BATTIL,  or  BATTEL,  v.  n.  To  grow 
fat.     Also  actively,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  m^ke  her  battil  better. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  Sa 
Ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle  barren 
hmd.  Bay's  Prov.,  iS8.    Also  260. 

Cotgrave  has,  "  to  battle,  or  get  flesh, 
prendre  chair." 
BATTLE.     The  main  or  middle  body 
of  an  army,  between  the  van  and  rear. 

The  vaward  ^bin  hath  in  government, 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  battell  guides. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rereward  went. 

Harrington's  Ariost.,  xvi,  86. 
Sould.  Be  TOUTS  the  vaward. 
Soph.  1  wul  give  the  charge. 
Sould.  Tumus,  have  you  the  rereward ;  I  the  battle. 
Four  Prentices  of  Lond.,  O.  PL,  vi,  689. 

See  Strutt  on  the  Manucra  aud  Cus- 
toms, &c.,  vol.  *\u,  ip.  %  yiKAVt  *\^  w^ 
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acconnt  from  an  old  MS.  of  the  me- 
thod of  regulating  these  divisions. 

fBATTLE.  A  small  boat.  See  Howel's 
Londinopolis,  1657>  p.  85. 

To  BAITLE  is  still  current  in  Oxford 
for  taking  provisions  from  the  but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat  mj  commooB  with  a  good  itomach,  and  battled 
with  discretion.    FuriUn^  Makme*!  SuppL,  ii,  p.  M8. 

Cotgrave  has  this  sense  also : 

To  hatlle  (as  scholars  do  in  Oxford),  Mre  debiteor  an 
coU^  poor  ses  vivrea. 

He  adds, 

Mot  086  seolement  des  jeanet  teoliert  de  rnniTcnit^ 
d'Oxford. 

BAUBLE,  or  BABLE,  a.  Bauhella,  in 
low  Latin,  signifies  toySt  jewels;  bat 
that  word  being  found  only  in  Hove- 
den,  it  is  as  probable  that  the  English 
may  be  the  original  as  the  contrary ; 
perhaps  both  are  from  bahtole,  Fr. 
Bacihallum  is  found  in  Petronius 
Arbiter  in  a  similar  sense;  and 
Bov/3oXca  in  Julius  Pollux,  v.  16, 
for  bracelets.  See  Junius,  in  Bable. 
In  its  general  signification  this  word 
is  yet  current ;  but  the  office  of  fool 
being  obsolete,  its  meaning,  as  a 
badge  of  it,  requires  explanation. 
A  foors  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  ass's 
ears,  fantastically  carved  upon  it. 
Its  form  may  be  seen  at  fig.  12  in 
the  plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Hen.  IV,  in  Mr.  Steevens's  edition ; 
and  in  Mr.  Donee's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  pi.  3,  vol.  ii. 

An  idiot  holds  his  hambU  for  a  sod. 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  iweazt. 

nt.  Jnd.,  ▼,  1. 
It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  foond  a  fool's  coat 
and  a  bauble.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  t,  189. 

If  every  fool  should  wear  a  bahle,  fewel  woold  be  dear. 

Rafi  Pro9^  p.  106. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  another 
proverb,  which,  as  well  as  several 
allusions  made  to  it,  was  of  a  licen- 
tious nature.  0.  PL,  viii,  15.  AIT  a 
W.,  iv,  5.  Romeo,  ii,  4.  979,  a. — 
It  appears  from  the  French  proverb 
s\ibjoined  by  Ray,  that  the  equivalent 
word  in  that  language  was  marotte^ 
which  is  now  used  for  a  person's 
particular  foible,  or  hobby-horse. 
Ceat'la  ah  marotte :  It  is  his  hobby- 
horse. 
Apparently  aa  an  adjective : 


Doth  knock 
Bable  babes  against  the  rock.  Southwell,  p.  61, 1st  ed. 

tBAUCKT.     Sized.  (?) 

Orandiusculus  kme  mrofeetut  ett.  'He  was  a  good 
stubble  boy .  apretie  lauckt  ladde,  and  of  a  good  statnre 
when  he  went  nrom  hence.    T^reiue  in  Bnglitk^  1614w 

BAUDKIN.  The  true  form  of  a  word, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  bodkin,  in 
the  phrase  cloth  of  bodkin,  Baudkin 
was  formed  from  the  low  Latin  Bal- 
dtcua,  Baldekinus,  which  itself  was 
derived,  says  Du  Cange,  from  Bal- 
dacco  (Baldach),  an  oriental  name  for 
Babylon  [Bagdad],  being  brought  from 
thence.  It  was  the  richest  kind  of 
stuff*,  the  web  being  gold,  and  the 
woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  "Pan- 
nus  omnium  ditissimus,  cujus  utpote 
stamen  ex  filo  auri,  subtemen  ex 
serico  texitur,  plumario  opere  inter- 
textus."  Du  Cange.  Spelman  simi- 
larly defines  it.  See  his  Glossary. 
Minshew  ridiculously  derives  it  from 
bawd;  because,  he  says,  it  was  in- 
vented by  such  persons  as  an  attrac- 
tive ornament.  For  the  examples, 
see  Bodkin,  cloth  of.  Baldaquin  in 
French,  and  Baldachino,  Italian,  are 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Florio. 
Bullokar  has  the  word  rightly,  baud- 
kin;  and  defines  it,  '*  Stufie  or  cloth 
made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  of 
gold  and  silver."  He  calls  it  also 
tinsell,  which  now  has  a  different 
meaning. 

G.  Gascoigne   has   the  word  in  its 
original  form : 

For  doth  of  gold,  or  tinsel  figurie, 

For  baudkin/hTCjdiit,  cutworks,  or  conceits. 

He  set  the  ^ppes  of  merchantmen  on  worke. 

SteeU-^Uuee,  ▼,  786. 

BAUSIN,  or  BAWZON.    A  badger. 

His  mittons  were  of  bawaM*i  skin. 

Drajft.  Bcl.^  iv,  p.  1403. 

BAVIAN,  the  same  as  babian.  A 
baboon,  or  monkey;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old 
Morris  dance.  From  baviaan,  Dutch ; 
in  German  pavian,  a  great  monkey. 
He  appears  in  act  iii,  sc.  5,  of  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  where  his  office 
is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to  play  antics, 
and  exhibit  a  long  tail,  with  what 
decency  he  could.  So  babouin  in 
French,  and  our  baboon.  See  Ba- 
bian. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs. 
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StecTens  and  Toilet,  in  the  disserta- 
tion subjoined  to  first  part  of  Hen.  IV« 
is  very  erroneoos.  They  would  make 
him  a  sort  of  fool,  and  a  regular 
appendage  to  the  Morris,  which  if  he 
had  been,  he  would  have  been  more 
frequently  mentioned. 

Where'ttheitfRM/ 
If  7  firuod,  any  your  tail  witiumt  offence 
Or  ■cenrial  to  toe  ladiea,  and  be  mre 
Ton  tomble  with  andadty  and  manhood : 
And  when  yon  bark,  do  it  with  judgment 

8ee  Thunberg's  Trav.,  i,  226. 
BAVIN.     Brush  wood,  or  small  fagots, 
made  of  such  light  and  combustible 
matter,  used  for  lighting  fires.     Still 
in  use  io  some  counties. 

Tbe  skipping  king,  he  ambled  np  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  barin  wits 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt.  1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  S. 

Bniau  will  bare  their  flashes,  and  youth  their  fancies, 
the  one  as  soon  qnenched  as  the  other  is  burnt 

Mother  BombUAH^ 
Tke  Im&m,  though  it  burne  bright,  is  but  s  blaze. 

Sufhuet,  0.  S,  b. 
With  coals  and  with  hnimty  and  a  good  warm  chair. 

OUS<mg. 

Bavins  are  still  advertised  for,  under 
that  name,  by  some  of  our  public 
offices. 
BAWCOCK.  A  burlesque  word  of  en- 
dearment, supposed  to  be  derived  from 
heoM  eoq :  but  rather  perhaps  from 
boy  and  cock. 

Why  tiiat's  my  btwcoek.    What  has  smutch'd  thy 
nose?  r.  TaU,  i,  3. 

Good  ImpcocIt,  bate  thy  rage  1  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  ? 

Hen.  r,  iii,  2. 

See  also  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4. — In  both 
the  latter  passages  it  is  immediatelv 
joined  with  chuck  or  chick,  wbicn 
seems  to  prove  that  it  meant  boyeock 
or  young  cock. 
BAWSON.  A  large  unwieldy  person. 
Possibly  from  bausin,  a  badger,  that 
being  a  clumsy  beast. 

Peace,  yon  fat  hamtom,  peace.      UnguOj  0.  PL,  ▼,  883. 

Coles  has  "  a  great  bawsin,  ventrosus.'' 
Chatterton  has  thrice  used  bawsyn, 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  in 
the  sense  of  large  :  this  was  probably 
on  the  authority  of  Skinner,  who  ex- 
plains it,  "  Magntu,  ffrandia  ;"  also, 
*' Yentriosus,  quia  scilicet  sesquipe- 
dalis  abdominis  sarcinam  magna  cum 
difficultate  trahit  et  circumfert." 
Conjecturing  it  to  be  from  bauch,  a 
paunch,  Ana  zichen,  to  drag.  Etym. 
Foe.  Offtn.  Antiq,  Chatterton  proba- 
bly had  it  from  Skinner.     See  Battle 


of  Hast.,  2d,  690;  Englysh  Met., 
131 ;  -ffiUa,  57. 
BAT.  A  principal  division  in  a  build- 
ing ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
jectured, a  great  square  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  whence  bam  of  three 
bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams. 
In  large  buildings,  having  the  Gothic 
framework  to  support  the  roof,  like 
Westminster  Hall,  the  bays  are  the 
spaces  between  the  supporters. 
Houses  were  estimated  by  the  number 
of  bays: 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  I'll  rent  the 
fairest  house  in  it,  after  three-pence  a  bajf. 

Metu.forM.,^!. 
Of  one  buffe's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coate 
Whose  thntched  spars  are  ftur'd  with  sluttish  soote. 

EaU,  Sat.  v,  1. 

As  a  term  among  builders,  it  also  sig- 
nified every  space  left  in  the  wall, 
whether  for  door,  window,  or  chimney. 
See  Chambers's  Diet,  and  Kersey. 
Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes 
a  bay  a  space  of  a  definite  size,  "  a 
bay  of  building,  mensura  viginti- 
quatuor  pedum,"  t.  e.,  the  measure  of 
twenty-four  feet. 
f  BAY.     A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river. 

^^HS^*  ^iif-  X*^'^  X^*  'P^^X^^Mh  A{(gesta  in  altnm 
terra  adversus  nununis  impetura.  Lev6e  on  chanss^e 
d'une  riviere.  A  dam,  bay,  banke,  or  hill  of  earth 
heaped  up  on  hie  to  keepe  the  water  out  or  in. 

To  BAY.     To  bathe. 

He  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  haves 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wina. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  I,  Tit.  8. 

BAY  WINDOW.  Made  from  Bay, 
supra;  not,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay  on  a 
coast,  or  round,  for  it  was  usually 
square.  Bow  window  has  now  efiec- 
tually  supplanted  it,  in  practice,  and 
implies  a  semicircular  sweep,  like  a 
bow. 

In  which  Ume,  retiring  myself  into  a  haM^windiow. 

B.  Jon.  CyntAta't  Rn.,  It,  8. 
Why  it  hath  hav-windowt  as  transparent  as  barrica- 
does,  and  the  dear  stones  towards  the  south  are  as 
lustrous  as  ebony.  Tioe^tk  N.,  ir,  9. 

Mr.  Tyrrwbitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer,  thus  explains  it :  "A  large 
window,  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  t.  e,,  the 
space  between  two  cross  beams. '* 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary for  asserting,  that  a  bay-toin' 
dow  meant  also  a  balcony.  In  the 
English  part  of  CoW  T)'vc\iiouw^  ^^ 


NomendiUor. 
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find  ''a  bay-window,  Mentanum ;"  and 
in  the  Latin,  Menianum  is  translated 
a  balcony,  or  gallery.  Meniana  were 
called  from  Men i us  a  Roman,  who 
invented  them.  See  Festus,  and 
Yossius  Etym.  Ling.  Lat.  Minshew 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  Coles, 
translating  it  L.  Menianum,  L  Bal- 
eone,  6.  Une  saillie,  ou  projet  de 
maiaon,  T.  Ein  arkel,  ob  formam ; 
which  comes  very  near  to  onr  present 
expression  of  dotc^window.  So  again, 
Baleone,  qui  baUa  fuora.  See  him 
both  in  hay  and  window.  Thus  the 
word  served  at  times  in  both  senses. 
Cotgrave  adheres  to  the  more  common 
signification,  translating  bay-window, 
"Grande  fenestre  de  bois,  de  char- 
penterie." 
BAYARD.  Properly  a  bay  horse  ;  also 
a  horse  in  general.  Rinaldo's  horse 
in  Ariosto  is  called  Baiardo.  "  As 
bold  aa  blind  bayard**  is  a  very  ancient 
proverb,  being  found  in  Chaucer, 
Troil.,  i,  218.  See  also  Ray,  p.  80. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  Do  you  hear,  sir  Bartholomew 
Bayard,  that  leap  before  you  look  ?*' 
Match  at  Midnight,  0.  PI.,  vii,  435. 
Perhaps  the  whole  proverb  might  be 
"  as  bold  as  blind  bayard  that  leaps 
before  he  looks,"  in  allusion  to  ano- 
ther proverb,  *•  Look  before  you  leap." 
I  find  the  expression  in  a  sermon  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time : 

I  marvel  not  lo  much  at  hUnd  bayards,  which  never 
take  God'i  book  in  hand. 

Bernard  Gilpin*s  Serm.,  repnbl.  176S, 
and  Buujoined  to  his  Life. 
Who  is  more  bold  than  is  the  hayard  blind  P 

Caril,  in  Mirr.for  MaaUtr. 

A  modem  editor  fancies  that  bold 
Bay ard  alludes  to  the  famous  chevalier 
sans  peur,  but  he  is  totally  mistaken. 
Induction  to  M arston's  What  you  will, 
p.  202.  See  Bagus  in  Du  Cange. 
See  also  Junius  in  Bayard. 

I-But  the  boldest  bayard  of  all  was  Wentworth,  who 
•aid  that  the  just  reward  of  the  Spaniard's  imposition 
was  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries.  Letter  dated  1614. 

BAYNARD*S  CASTLE.  The  residence 
of  Richard  III  at  the  time  of  his 
usurpation.'  It  was  originally  a  forti- 
fied castle  of  great  strength,  built  in 
the  time  of  William  I  by  a  Norman 
of  that  nnme.    After  several  changes, 


which  are  all  detailed  by  Stowe  TLon- 
don,  1599,  p.  47),  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
occupied  by  Richard  as  his  represen- 
tative. It  still  gives  the  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city,  called  Castle  Bay- 
nard  Ward;  and  extends,  by  the 
Thames,  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  Black 
Friars.     Richard  says, 

Bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard't  Castle. 

Rick.  7/7.  iu,  6. 

BEAD-ROLL,  or  rather  BEDE-ROLL. 
A  catalogue  of  prayers;  and  thence 
any  inventory ;  or  perhaps,  originally, 
a  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for  in 
church.     Kersey. 

We  in  the  bead-roll  here  of  onr  religinna  brinir 

Wise  Ethelwald.  Drayt.  Poly.,  u,  p.  805. 

Bede,  in  Saxon,  means  a  prayer ;  and 
beads  may  be  found  used  for  prayers, 
thus, 

Bring  the  holy  water  hither, 

Let  us  wash  and  prav  together : 

When  our  beads  are  thus  united. 

Then  the  foe  will  fly  af&ighted.  Eerriek,p.Z86. 

BEAD-ROLL.  A  list  of  names ;  origi- 
nally of  persons  to  be  prayed  for; 
afterwards,  any  list. 

Or  tedious  bead-roUes  of  descended  blood, 
From  father  Japhet  since  Deucalion's  flood. 

Hall,  Sat  lY.  iii,  k, 
f  Tis  a  dead  world,  no  stirrinff,  he  hath  croiica, 
Behearseth  up  a  bead-rowle  m  his  loooea. 

Bowlands,  Knave  of  Uarls,  161S. 
f  Else  let  my  name  be  firom  thy  bed-role  nc*ai. 
And  be  no  more  a  goddesse,  if  I  lose  her. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

See  Todd. 
BEADSMAN.  From  bede,  a  prayer, 
and  from  counting  the  beads,  the  way 
used  by  the  Romish  church  in  num- 
bering their  prayers;  a  prayerman. 
Commonly  one  who  prays  for  an- 
other. 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

VaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  snrceas. 

2Wo  Gtnt.,  i.  1. 

The  office  of  a  beadsman  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Herrick : 

Yet  in  my  depth  of  grief  I'de  be 
One  that  skmUd  drop  his  beads  for  thee. 

Works  SSI. 

From  this  use,  beads  obtained  their 
name, 
fro  BEAKE  ones  self.    To  baak ;    to 
enjoy  one's  self. 

At  home  we  take  onr  ease. 

And  beake  ourselves  in  rest. 

KendaWs  flowers  of  J^igramwtes,  1677. 
Tea  (poor  creatures)  they  have  been  constrained  to  sit 
warm,  and  to  lie  soft,  to  be  served  in  state,  to  drink 
wine  in  bowles,  to  be  honoured,  be  worshipped,  to  be 
crourhed  and  kneeled  unto,  and  to  forth  j  wherefore 
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If  fkift  popeof  Borne,  vben  he  lay  heakin^  himiel/  in 
tihc  midst  of  his  luxnrift,  had  eaaae  to  crj  out  Hen 
ammmtum  ptitimur  pro  CkrUU  t 

Sfmmomi,  rtnUatiim  qfCUrU$I,  1648. 

fBEARER.  A  large  drinkiDg-glass,  or 
vessel.     The  German  beeher, 

fUl  me  a  fteabr,  looke  it  be  good  beert. 

Rowtandt^t  Knane  of  Harts. 
In  others  whole  woods  of  cypress,  ram'sthom,  daffii- 
dillies,  and  juniper  for  sallets  What  they  wanted  in 
wine  they  made  up  in  brandy  and  coffee,  of  which 
the  emperor  of  Gelienna  would  make  nothins  to  drink 
off  at  a  dran^^t  a  gold  beaker  as  big  as  the  tun  of 
nddelbergh.  The  Pagum  Prince,  ICtfO. 

Were  soon  prerail'd  on  to  resign 
Their  silver  beakert^  and  their  coin ; 
That  such  a  just  and  holy  strife 
Might  want  no  wealth  to  gire  it  life. 

^  HuMbras  Bedivina,  1707. 

BEAM,  or  BEME.  Bohemia.  Bemer- 
landt.  CoM  Lat,  Diet,  Cooper  also 
lias,  ''Boemia.  A  realme  called 
Beme^  inclosed  within  the  boandes  of 
Germanie." 

And  talk  what* s  done  in  Austria,  and  in  Beam, 

Dravt.  Ep.  to  Sandys,  p.  1235. 
tThinldng  by  lingring  out  the  warres  in  length. 
To  we^Ecn  abd  decay  the  Beamish  strength. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fBEAMY,  adj.  In  form  of  beams,  or 
rays. 

And  eaven  front  contract,  like  to  a  slow 
And  quiet  stream  his  obscur'd  thoughts  did  flow. 
With  icrrater  depths  then  could  be  fathom'd  by 
Tte  beamy  lines  of  a  judicious  eye. 

ChamherUtyne's  Pkaronnida,  1659 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing 
king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  day,  was 
by  having  a  bean  and  a  pea  mixed  ap 
in  the  composition  of  the  cake.  They 
who  found  these  in  their  portion  of 
cake,  were  constituted  king  and  queen 
for  the  evening. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes, 
With  tlw  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  beem^s  the  king  of  the  sport  here; 
Beiddes  we  most  know. 
The  j»ea  also 
Hast  reirell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

Herrici^s  Uesper.,  p.  876. 
Cut  the  cake:  who  hath  the  beane  shall  be 
Kisge ;  and  where  t\it  pease  is  she  sliall  be  qucene. 

Nichols's  Progresses,  voL  ii. 
Yoa  may  imagine  it  to  be  twelfth-day  at  nisrht,  and 
the  beam  found  in  the  comer  of  jour  ciftke ;  but  it  is 
not  worth  aretdi,  I'll  assure  you. 

Midd.  Neu>  Wood.,  Jnc.  Dr.,  ▼,  373. 
f  When  the  kinj^  of  Spain  told  Olirares  of  it  first,  he 
■lighted  it,  saymg.  That  oe  was  but  rey  de  hams,  a 
beoM-^ake  king.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

See  also  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  4 to  ed., 
Tol.  i,  20,  &c. 

This  was  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  had  their  roi  de  la  five^  on  the 
same  occasion. 
BEANS.     ''Three    blue    heoM    in    a 
bine  bUdder." 

What  if  the  origin  of  this  whimsical 
combination  of  words,  it  may  not  now 


be  easy  to  discover ;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  of  long  standing. 

F.  Hark,  does't  rattle? 
8.  Yes,  Uke  three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder,  rattle, 
bladder,  rattle.      Old  Fortunatus,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  188. 

Prior  has  it  in  his  Alma : 

They  say- 
That  putting  all  his  words  together, 
Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder.   Cant.  I,  t.  35. 

[Not  to  care  a  bean  for  anybody,  to 
hold  at  little  account] 
[To  sow  beans  in  the  wind,  t.  e.,   to 
labour  in  vain.] 

fit  is  not  for  idlenis   that  men  sov^e  beanes  in  the 
teind.  The  Mariage  of  Ifltt  and  Wisdoms,  p.  45. 

Mo.  I  do  not  rerhe 
One  bean  for  all.    Tliis  buss  is  a  blive  guerdon. 
Hence  carlishnesseyferre.  CartwrighVsOrdinary,  1661. 

fBEAN-SHATTER.    A  scarecrow  ? 

To  fright  away  crows,  and  keep  the  com,  bean-shatter. 

ShiHey's  BaU,  iv,  1. 

To  BEAR  A  BRAIN.  To  exert  atten- 
tion, ingenuity,  or  memory. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  :— 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.  Bom.,  i,  8. 

But  still  take  you  heed,  have  a  vigilant  eye- 
Well,  sir,  let  jne  alune,  I'll  bear  a  brain. 

All  FooU,  0.  PI,  ir,  177. 
My  slUt  husband,  alas  1  knows  notliiiifl:  of  it,  'tis  I  that 
bcare,  tis  I  that  must  beare  a  brnine  for  all 

Marston's  Dutch  Cowrtet 
So  beare  a  braine  to  dash  deceit. 
And  worke  with  reason  and  nmorse. 

Breton*s  Verses  on  Chesse.  Farle,  p.  373. 
The  ridi  man  drinkes  moderately,  because  he  must 
beare  a  braine  to  look  to  what  he  hath. 

Taylor  W.  Poet,  Disc,  to  Salisb.,  p.  28,  b. 
\Clown.  I  have  my  memorandums  about  me.  AJs  I 
can  bear  a  pack,  so  I  can  bear  a  brain. 

Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  1611 

To  BEAR  COALS.     See  Coals. 

To  BEAR  IN  HAND.  To  keep  in  ex- 
pectation ;  to  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tences. 

Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 

In  hand,  with  hope  of  action.     Meat,  for  M.,  i,  5. 

Whereat  grieved. 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand.  Ham.  ii  S 

All  which  I  suffer  playinz  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  com  them  into  profit. 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 
And  look  on  that;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 

B.  Jon.  Fox,  i. 

The  expression  is  very  common  in 
Shakespeare ;  and  indeed  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  time.  See  Ram  Alley, 
O.  PI.,  V,  441. 
To  BEAR  SIX  AND  SIX.  An  obscure 
phrase,  occurring  in  the  Spanish 
Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast — 
3£iU.  He  may  be  more  beust 
Jam.  Let  him  bear  six  and  six  that  all  may  blaze  him. 

Span.  Cur.,  ii,  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  make  him  a 
horned  beast  is  plain  from  the  context, 
but  by  what  allusion,  is  not  so  clear. 
He  is  to  beat  «ia  and  «ia6,«A  Vv\%  wm^% 
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After  one  or  two  UDsatisfactory  con- 
jectures, it  was  soggested  to  me  that 
the  expression  most  probably  alluded 
to  the  boms  of  a  ram,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fancy,  may  be  considered 
as  two  figures  of  six,  placed  back  to 

back.  56  ^^^  ^^^"  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"" 
terpretation,  there  seems  no  reason  to 

doubt.  Theological  allusions  being 
then  common,  I  had  fancied  there 
miglft  be  some  reference  to  sixes,  as 
the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. But  the  new  interpretation 
is  much  preferable. 
fTo  BEAR  A  MIND.  To  intend,  or 
be  inclined. 

These  are  right  gentlemen,  who  bean  a  minds 
To  spend,  and  be  as  libemll  as  the  wiiide. 

Taylor's  Wbries,  1630. 

fTo  BEAR  WITH.     To  support. 

This  rex'd  Jack  Horner  to  the  heart: 
He  could  not  bear  wiih  her. 

Fleasant  History  of  Jack  Honur.,  n.  d. 

BEARS  COLLEGE.  A  jocular  expres- 
sion for  the  bear-garden,  commonly 
called  Paris  garden : 

Tnm  the  diet  and  the  knowledge 
Of  the  students  in  bears-college. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gips.,  roL  ri,  p.  113. 
The  meat-boat  of  bear^s-oMeget  Paris-garden, 
Stunk  u»t  so  ill. 

Ibid^  On  the  famous  Voyage^  vol.  yi,  p.  287. 

BEAR- WARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 
A  term  in  common  use  while  bear- 
baiting  was  practised,  yet  overlooked 
by  Johnson.  It  occurs  twice  in  one 
scene  of  Hen.  YI,  but  not  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare.     He  uses  the  synony- 

.  mous  term,  bear-herd,  three  times. 

Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  tli;r  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bear^ward  in  their  chaias. 

Again, 

And  from  the  burgonet  1*11  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot,  with  all  contempt, 
Despight  the  bear-ioard  that  protects  the  bear. 

2  Hen.  FI,  r,  1. 
Tbr  that»  mr,  the  bear-ward  hath  nut  in  security. 

B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  AugUrs. 

BEARD,  9.  To  oppose  face  to  face,  in 
a  daring  and  hostile  manner;  to 
threaten  even  to  his  heard, 

No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him.  1  Hen.  IT,  iv,  1. 

Would  I  bear 
These  braves,  this  rage,  and  suffer  unoontrol'd 
These  barons  thus  to  beard  me  in  my  land, 
lu  mine  own  realm  ?    Morion's  Bd.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  366. 
The  meanest  weed  the  soil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine. 
That  it  with  woodbine  durst  compare, 
And  beard  the  eglantine. 

Drayt.  Quest,  of  Cynthia,  p.  624. 

BEARDS.     The  growth  of  beards  was 
regulated  by  statute  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 


in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Primo  Eliz. 
"It  was  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of 
that  house  should  wear  a  beard  above 
a  fortnight's  growth."  Resist.  Hosp. 
Line.,  iv,  f.  345.  Tran8gre88ion  was 
punished  with  fine,  loss  of  commons, 
and  finally  expulsion.  But  fashion 
prevailed ;  and  in  November  the  fol- 
lowing year  all  previous  orders  touch- 
ing beards  were  repealed.  See  Nichols's 
Prog,  of  Eliz.,  an.  1562,  p.  26.  When 
beards  were  worn,  to  cut  one  off  was 
deemed  an  irreparable  outrage.  In 
one  of  the  old  plays,  where  the  object 
is  to  overcome  the  patience  of  a  man, 
when  it  has  been  said  that  cuckolding 
him  will  not  do  it,  the  next  proposal, 
as  still  more  provoking,  is,  "to  make 
him  drunk,  and  cut  q/Fhis  beard.** 
Honest  Whore,  O.  PL,  iii,  259.  Dye- 
ing beards  was  a  practice  once  preva- 
lent: 

Now  for  L  wager. 
What  coloured  beard  comes  next  by  the  window  ? 
Jdr.  A  black  man's  I  think.    Ta^.  I  think  not  so, 
I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in  fashion. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  TK  ▼,  445. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  offers  to  play 
Pyramus  in  beards  of  such  colours  as 
nature  never  produced. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  your  straw-coIoaPd  beard^ 
▼our  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  be4trd, 
8cc  Mids.,  i.  8. 

The  beard  was  often  dyed  by  way 
of  disguise;  thus. 

And  dyes  his  beard  that  did  his  age  bewray. 

Bp.HaU,%at.ir,^. 

Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
"  die  the  beard,"  instead  of  "  tie  the 
beard,"  in  Meas.  for  M.,  iv,  2,  but 
the  alteration  seems  not  necessary. 
We  have  a  horse's  mane  and  tail  dyed 
in  Pembr.  Arcadia,  b.  iii,  p.  268. 
tBEARD-BRUSH.  When  the  fashion 
of  beards  prevailed  generally,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  to  carry 
a  brush,  to  arrange  them  when  acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His  beard-brush  ever  in  his  hand,  for  if  he  yonchesafe 
Ton  a  word  in  complement,  he  straight  doth  turne 
his  head,  and  under  colour  of  spitting,  brushes  his 
beard  into  order  again.         The  Wizard,  a  Blay,  1640. 

fBEARING-ARROW.     An  arrow  made 
to  carry  especially  straight. 

Then  Bobin  Hood  did  leap  about, 

He  shot  it  under  hand ; 
And  Clifton  with  a  bearing  arrow 
He  clove  the  willow  wand. 
Robin  Hood's  Exploits  before  Queen  Catharine. 

BEARING-CLOTH.      The    mantle    or 
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dotli  with  which  a  child  is  usually 
coTcred  when  carried  to  the  church 
to  be  haptuedf  or  produced  among 
the  gossips  by  the  nurse. 

Here's  a  tipA  for  thee;  look  the^  a kortv  ^^  ^^ 
aaqnire's  child  I  kdc  thee  here,  take  np,  take  up, 
boy  i  opent.  Wmt.  TaU,  m,  8. 

tBEARING-WIND.  A  favorable  wind. 

Tent  pntMpere.  Tent  en  ponpe,  qob  k  puppi  Mquatnr. 
AAevrMf  wind:  a  pruepenma  or  forward  mind. 

NomeneUtor,  1685. 

BEARNS.  Children.  (Proviucial.)  The 
same  as  bamet.     See  Barns. 

I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blesiing  of  God.  'tia  I 
have  iarae  of  my  body,  for  they  ny  hmnu  are  bless- 
ittgi.  AW$  W.,  i,  8. 

tBEASTISH.     BeasUy. 

What  didst  thoa  not  bhish  to  bring  before  my  fkce  by 
deceitftili  meaaes?  I  am  ashamed  to  once  name  tins 
hmtitJk  word  whilst  thy  mother  heere  is  present. 

Ttnnce  in  BngUsk,  1614. 

fBEATE.     The  meaning  uncertain. 

Sndie  pkasannt  baites  who  can  refraine  P 
Soche  umtt  wili  sure  brede  the  g;reate  peine. 

Faradjfse  oftktytUy  Dtntei,  1576. 

To  BEAT  CHALK.  One  of  the  employ- 
men  ta  aasigned  to  vagrants  committed 
to  Bridewell. 

AeV  chalk  oat  yonr  way  to  yon  now ;  she  betUt  chalk. 
Honest  fFkore,  S  part.    0.  PI.,  iii,  464. 
Or  eart  it  to  the  pkce  of  youth's  oorrrction, 
Where  dktpfing  cha'ie,  woold  quite  spoile  my  complexion. 
An  old  Poem,  entitled,  I  would  and  would  not. 

BEAT  ON,  V.  To  keep  the  thoughts 
busied^  or  as  we  say,  hammering, 
upon  any  particular  subject. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 

T!ie  strangeness  of  this  business.  Temp.^  r. 

BEAUCHAMP.   See  Bold  Beaucuamf. 

BEAUPEBES.  Equals;  fair  com- 
panions ;  not  from  beaup^re,  Fr.,  but 
from  beau  and  peer,  or  pheere,  equal 

.    or  companion. 

BEAUTIFIED.     Used  for  beautiful. 

To  the  edestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified 
Ophelia.  Ham.,  ii,  2. 

Polonins  calls  it  a  vile  phrase,  and  so 
it  ia,  but  it  was  at  least  a  common  one 
in  those  times,  particularly  in  the 
addresses  of  letters.  '*To  the  most 
beautified  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Carey,"  is  ^  address  of  a  dedication 
by  Naah.  '*To  the  most  beautified 
lady,  the  lady  Anne  Glemham,"  R.  L. 
inscribea  his  ^'DieUa,"  consisting  of 
poema  and  sonnets,  1596.  The  ex- 
amples wherein  a  person  is  said  to  be 
beautified  with  particular  endowments 
seem  hardly  apposite.  See  0.  PI.,  vi, 
392. 
tBEBEIGHT,  in  the  following  example. 


ia  perhaps  an  error  for  behight^  or 
bedight. 

Cousideracions  herin  areao  creat 
And  so  manie,  and  most  ot  such  weight, 

Thatth^  are  in  counsell  more  meete  to  treate, 
Then  to  make  an  ale-bench  talke  of,  to  bebewki. 

HeywoiPt  Sender  and  Flu,  ISM. 

t  To  BEBLIND.     To  make  blind. 

Terence  was  wise  which  taught  by  Pamphilus, 
How  courage  quailes  where  love  ieiUndt  the  sensc^ 
Though  proofe  oft  times  makes  lovers  quarellous. 

Oascoigne's  Workt,  1687. 

tro  BEBLOT.     To  stain. 

No  might  muld  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong;* 
Which  might  beblot  tlie  glory  of  my  name. 

Sir  T.  North's  Flutmreh,  p.  7S. 

BECCO.     A  cuckold.     An  Italian  word 
adopted ;  originally  a  goat. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  beeco,  a  comuto. 
F.  How  ?    M.  Thou  art  a  curk»ld. 

Maleontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  20.    Also,  p.  83. 
Tlie>'U  all  make 
SufRcient  beceoe,  and  with  their  brow-antlers 
Bear  up  the  cap  of  mainteuance. 

Slassing.  Bondman,  ii,  8. 

Drayton  makes  becco  the  Italian  for  a 
cuckow,  and,  curiously  enough,  de- 
rives it  from  the  English  word  a  beck 
or  nod : 

Til'  Italians  call  him  beeeo  (of  a  nod) 
With  all  the  reverence  thut  belong:*  a  god. 

Works,  8vo.  p.  131S. 

[The  following  epigram  on  this  word 
is  explained  by  the  notes  accompany- 
ing it.] 

\0f  Jealousie.  English-French-Italian. 
Why  do  th'  Italians,  in  more  grievous  sort 
Than  French  or  Eneliih,  take  their  wives  stoln  sport? 
Beast's  worse  than  bird ;  the  Italians  wife's  loose  smile 
Him  (a)  bestiates :  French-English  (b)  birds  the  while. 
English  and  French  are  birds ;  th'  Italian 
Sole  horn'd  beast,  of  these  three  must  lend  the  van. 
(a)  Beceo  comuto,  an  he  goat :  (6)  Un  cocu  in 
French,  in  English  a  cuckold ;  Cuculus. 

Owen's  &>igratHS,  by  Harvey, 

fBECHARM.     To  bewitch. 

Against  both  those  publique  persons  there  are  two 
capitall  and  deadly  opposites  (if  it  were  possible)  to 
becharme  their  resolutions,  and  blot  out  (heir  name 
from  the  line  of  life.  Ford's  Line  of  Life,  1630. 

BECK.      A   bow,    or  salutation.     For 
other  senses,  see  Todd. 

What  a  coil's  here  I 
Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums.    Tim.,  i,  2. 

So  it  is  in  the  folios ;  but  War  bur  ton, 
supposing  beck  to  be  put  for  beak, 
would  have  altered  the  reading  to 
"serring  of  becks,*  introducing  one 
new  word,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  an 
unusual  sense  to  another.  Capel 
adopts  tiis  mistake  in  his  Glossary. 
Beak,  with  the  sound  of  beck,  may, 
however,  be  found : 

Such  servitor  also  deserveth  a  check. 

That  runneth  a  figging  with  meat  in  his  beck. 

TuMser's  Uusb.,  p.  129. 
tNeither  was  she  unknowvng,  that  nothjrng  there  was 
of  suche  hijth  difficuUe  to  bee  dooen,  whiche  God  was 
not  hable  with  a  ni««  tecka  to  \>nui  V)  ^^Na*t.   WX 
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hir  care  and  thonsht  wu  onely  for  the  jewel  of  her 
▼irginiteeon  vhicne  the  had  so  muche  Kite  hir  love. 

Farapkrase  of  Erasmus,  1548. 

Beck  also  meant  a  small  stream, 
whence  the  names  Wei- beck.  Sand- 
beck,  &c.  This  sense,  though  in 
Drayton,  is  not  noticed  hy  Johnson. 
It  is  also  in  Junius  and  Skinner.  Still 
in  use  in  the  northern  counties. 

My  Brentk  a  pretty  hsci,  attending  Mena'i  month. 
With  those,  her  sister  rills,  that  bear  upon  the  sonth. 

PoljfM.,  song  9,  p.  838. 
The  honme,  the  brooks,  the  hecks,  the  rills,  the  rivulets. 

Ibid.,  song  1. 

See  Steevens  on  Lear,  act  iii,  sc.  6. 
This  is  the  source  of  an  excellent  and 
undoubted  emendation  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher : 

He  has  mistook  the  beck  I  meant ;  is  |^one 

After  his  fancy.  Ttpo  Ii/oble  JT.,  iii,  3. 

The  tailor's  daughter,  who  is  the 
speaker,  had  appointed  Palamon  to 
wait  for  her  at  a  cedar  "fast  by  a 
brook."  Seward. — The  older  copies 
had  printed  it  beak,  which  was  not 
intelligible,  but  this  emendation  makes 
it  perfect. 
fBECLOUD.  To  cover  or  obscure  with 
clouds. 

If  thoa  beelottd  the  snn-shine  of  thine  eye, 
I  freeze  to  death ;  and  if  it  shine,  I  fnr. 

Quarles's  SmUenu. 

BEDAFF,  V.     To  make  a  fool  of,  from 
dqfie,  a  fool.     Sax. 

llien  are  yon  blind,  dull-witted,  and  hedafl. 

North's  Plut.,pAOBJ<A. 
But  Bartholomew  his  wits  had  so  beda^. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  4to,  bL  L 

BEDFELLOW.  The  simplicity  of  an- 
cient  manners  made  it  common  for 
men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
sleep  together;  and  the  term  bed- 
fellow implied  great  intimacy.  Lord 
Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bedfellow 
to  Henry  V. 

Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow^ 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  kmgly  fayoors. 

Hen.  r,  ii,  2. 

See  also  Sir  John  Oldc.  Malone's 
Snpp.y  ii,  p.  309. 

Holinshed  mentions  the  same  token 
of  favour  shown  towards  him. 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  lady. 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  purse  feeds  ns. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Chances,  ii,  8. 
Most  we  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one. 
Seen  cities,  ooontries,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders, 
Been  bedfellows,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Mixt  all  our  observations,  part,  flee 

B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

After,  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562, 
the  prince  of  Conde  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with    the  duke  of  Guise;    an 


anecdote  frequently  cited  to  show  the 
magnanimity  of  the  latter,  who  slept 
soundly,  though  so  near  his  greatest 
enemy,  then  his  prisoner.  Letters 
from  noblemen  to  each  other  often 
began  with  the  appellation  bedfellow. 
See  also  B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Ass,  ii,  8, 
and  B.  and  Fl.  Lovers'  Progr.,  ii,  1 . 
BED'S  FEET.  Here,  probably  in  a 
small  bed  placed  across,  was  the 
official  station  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
chambermaid,  as  she  was  called  in 
unrefined  times. 

If  she  kcepe  a  chambermaide,  she  lyes  at  her  hed^s 
feeie,  and  tneis  two  say  no  Patemoetera. 

5«  ftonslall.    Character  19, «  Maide. 

BEDLAM.  Contracted  and  corrupted 
from  Bethlehem.  The  priory  of 
Bethlehem,  or  rather,  St.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  was  not  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  lunatics  till  1546;  con- 
sequently the  word  Bedlam  could  not 
till  then  have  been  used  with  any 
reference  to  madness ;  yet  it  was 
already  so  established  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  and  others  have 
inadvertently  put  it  into  the  mouths 
of  persons  who  lived  long  before  its 
origin. 

To  Bedlam  with  him !    Is  the  man  grown  mad? 
jr.  H.  Ajf,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitions  humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

2Hen.  VJ, ▼,  1. 
tBut  his  wife  (as  he  had  attired  her)  seemed  indeede 
not  to  be  well  in  her  wittes,  but,  seeyng  her  hoos- 
bandes  maners,  shewed  herself  in  her  conditians  to 
bee  a  right  bedlem. 

mehe,  FareweU  to  Miiitarie  Fn^.,  1681. 
tThus  like  a  bedlam  to  and  fro 


She  frisk'd,  and  egg'd  'em  on  to 

;h'a 'em  in  that  pi 
lliat  they  were  allmoet  mad  to  fight 


And  at  last  witch'd 'em  in  that  plight, 


Roe, 
ilisrhl 


Homer  a  U  Mode,  16SS. 

fBEDLAM  MADNESS.     Raging  mad- 
ness. 

Furor,  Cic.  mania,  Aurelian.  rabies,  Horat.  Plant 
Bage,  ficireur.    Outrage ;  furie;  bedlem  madnetse. 

Nomenelator,  IS86. 

f  BED-PAN.     A  warming  pan. 

Batillus  cubicnlarius,  ij^tabulum,  Instromentum 
eneum,  in  quod  conjectiB  prunis  candentibus  excale- 
fiunt  lecti.  Un  eschauffoir  d^it  A  bed  pan,  m 
warming  pan.  ^  Nowtendator. 

BED-PHERE.  Bedfellow.  Compounded 
of  bed,  and/ertf  or  phere.    See  Fere. 

And  I  must  have  mine  ears  banqnetted  with  pleasant 
and  witty  conferences,  pretty  girls,  scoiEi,  and  dalli- 
ance, in  ner  that  1  mean  to  cause  for  vajbed-pheere. 

B.  Jons.  B^piccene,  ii,  5. 

fBEDRIBBLE.    To  sprinkle  with  wet  ? 

A  little  urn  will  hold  a  great  mans  ashes;  and  why 
should  we  bedribble  with  our  pens  the  dust  that  rests 
there?  there  is  now  no  fear  that  it  wiU  rise,  and  fly 
upon  our  faces.  Wilson's  James  1, 1659. 


BED  ( 

BBD-ROLL,  corrapted  from  bead-roll, 
A  cstalofcue.     See  Be&d-xoll. 

And  bcikiv  Uw<h  MgaijiA  Hit  pA9  UicaidvH 
A  M-rM  of  octbaiiDiu  blbpbcnueL 


1.,,il.UL 


■u'd  ban  Oa  kW-nU  of 


•U  of  gcnliklT. 

N  wi)  U»JmiMi,  O.  n.  tU,  388. 

Drayton  bu  written  it  bedroul : 

Tbn  Wikdield  IsMci  uzt  n  in  mr  h^TDBf  bring. 
iW»i>IJ„»,n.  10)7. 

fBED-ROPE.     The  rope  under  a  bed. 


Tcni.  TjnoM  ikrii  v 


tBEU-STAFF.  A  wooden  pin  in  the 
aide  of  the  beditetd  for  holding  in 
the  bed-clothes. 

AH  the  fnnutan  in  the  twFln  boor  tcbonan  thmibd'. 


„ „ _I  fcmlher  bi^rten,  twclH 

ir  of  ilutU^  twdre  bluiketi,  trdre  mgii  thnc 
"  ~  of  AeirteKff  mml  lii  pwter  dhunber  pntti. 

AtUf'''  *'^l.  IBM. 

fBEDSTGDLE.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  bedatead. 

Id  Ibe  ImUta  chiniber,  one  M-itiJSe,  with  bin 

boidat^T.  AfiA  piUDV,  one  bluikct,  ooe  cortrUd,  one 
WdE,  (vo  ckniTct.  mt  viwlmi-i^iirtimc. 

UnMlsry  of  17«  C«l. 

BBD8WEBVER.  One  who  -wervei 
from  the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  bed : 
an  sdnltereM. 

A  It^mrwfi',  eren  u  bad  n  tbaao 

Alt  TOlpn  gin  biM'R  titlo.  IT  nk,  ii,  1. 

BBDWARD.  Toward*  bed  or  rest,  or 
the  time  of  retting. 

Vb£c  jon  poor  linl  ud  domi.  Iot  tar  of  peril, 
S«^t>  hamt  fa  a  dn  brovn  crut  Co  itditard^ 

Jl^llwlta^,o.r\,<l\i,^to. 
It  ia  awd  in  Coriolanus  -,  and  Milton 
aUohas  it, 

Caneh'd.  tad  nov  IL'd  nilti 


UompoundB  were  formerly  made  at 
pleaaure,  by  aubjoining  ward  to  the 
thing  towards  which  the  action  tend' 
ed.  ThuB  we  have  in  the  traoHlation 
of  the  New  Teatament,  to  us-ward 
and  to  God-ward,  &c.  In  Fairfax's 
Taaao  ia  to  love-ward,  t,  G5,  to  his 
eantp-ward,  xi,  46,  to  Gaza-ward, 
*iii,  51.  In  Harrington'a  Aiiosto  we 
find  to  Parit-ward,  B.  ii,  at,  16  and 
23.  Innumerable  iuatances  of  this 
usage  might  be  collected  from  the 
writiTiga  of  those  times. 
fBEDWARF.     To  make  little. 

Tbu  whiliC  thy  putt  *i>T(h 
Btdmrfa  <rar  fuultt .  >lt  cmr  VCffdl 

Cmrimrifllfi  Patmi,\Wl. 

BEELD.     Shelter. 

^lu  a  DOT  IhM  tbt  bhWfing  irindi  Id  ifann. 

ri-iif.  xuM,  a,  u. 


nv;  choH  him  ctptiia  by  th 


BEE 

TIdi  bRut,  thii  bovDi  wft  tluO  belhj  tnU 
"Ounat  itonni  of  urovi,  darti,  uid  vapDui  thrnni. 
hii;  ITi,  <». 

The  word  ia  atill  used  in  Scotland. 
Tbua  Robert  Buma, 

Bnt  Uuin  benath  Ifac  rudom  M(U 
0'  clod  or  itine. 

Ray  baa  it  among  hia  north  coaatrj 
words :  alao  Kelly,  Scottish  Proverba, 
p.  19. 
lEEN  was  often  aied  tar  have  been. 

To  climb  lbs  Ulk,  wbes  they  Unt  luUal  down 
Ttc  hollow  Tulc*.     TimcndfU  6um..  0.  Fl,  U,  ITA. 
Also  for  wtre  : 

h  ilike  they  («*, 
ly  thdr  bee  iRoriL 

li-iif.  Tui^  \,  a. 
See  also  iv,  4.  See  BiH. 
BEES,  To  hare  bee»  in  the  head.  A 
phrase  meaning,  I  fancy,  to  be  dio- 
Icric;  to  have  that  in  the  head  which 
is  easily  provoked,  and    gives   pain 

Sot.  Wyll,  my  maitlei  M*  ita  It  jlit  1«J, 
If  he  find  mee  heare  pntiniCi  1  HD  but  dnde. 

D—um  mmi  Pili,  0.  FL,  1, 180. 

Also  to  be  restless  : 

IfhemeelbntiLCiinsulin  theitRet,udIllBd  Urn 
not  talk  Ca  keep  him  off  n  him.  he  will  whiatle  hia 
Nid  tU  hit  tuDS  It  OToniisht  in  hit  ileep  1  he  hu  « 
tuad/ull  often.  B.  Jim.  Btrll.  Far,  i,  i. 

To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  is  a 
phrase  of  similar  import,  or  aome- 
timea  means  to  be  a  little  craiy.  The 
phrase  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the 
following  psasage : 

For  nity.  tir.  And  ont  Ibiit  k> 

I'll  eeek  him  in  your  twtl  briTB. 

Uirriri,  lind  Moifi  So^,  p.  181. 

BEESTNINQ,  or  BfiESTlNG.  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  or 
other  milch  beast.  A  rustic  word, 
aometimes  made  inlo  btnting,  and 
even  bretling.  See  Kersey  and  Todd 
in  Bietting.  Supposed  from  a  Saxon 
word,  by>ting :  but  aa  that  meant 
leaven,  the  derivation  is  not  very 
certain.     See  Cotgrare  in  Colottre. 

Bo  may  the  Hnl  of  >U  DDT  rrlli  be  Uiine. 

fBEETLE-BLJSD.  As  blind^'aa^a 
beetle. 

Vet  thou,  nor  no  flie,  ii  k  talliMmJe, 
But  tb«  uul  Uicj  aponnUy  mny  fee. 

Hnrtotiri  SfiJa  tint  fUi.  ItU. 

tBEETLE.  As  quick  as  a  beetle,  i.  e., 
very  slow. 

Celeriiu  eh^phullnariunt  ^  ai  qnieVe  aa  a  tullt. 

Wilkaii'  Diclio'ttrit,  ed.  IS34,  p.  664, 

BEETLE,    A  beiij  oaart,    K  three- 
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man  beetle  was  one  bo  heavy  that  it 
required  three  men  to  manage  it,  two 
at  the  long  handles  and  one  at  the 
head.  The  exact  figure  of  it  is  de- 
lineated in  the  Supplement  to  Shake- 
speare, vol.],  p.  190. 

If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  Ihree^man  beetle. 

i  Hen.  IT,  i,  2. 

For  washing' beetle,  see  Batlet. 
fBEFOG.     To  obscure. 

What  a  world  of  hel-worke,  devil-wark^  and  elve- 
worke,  had  we  waUdne  amonnt  as  heere  in  England, 
what  time  that  popish  mist  nad  befogged  the  eyes  of 
our  poore  people. 

Declaration  cfPopUh  Impoitures,  160S. 

f  BEFORE.  In  the  presence  of ;  used  in 
a  form  of  oath. 

8tra.  Sirrah,  be  civill,  or  else  btfore  Jore  I'l  pnU  o£f 
my  wooden  leg,  and  break  your  pate  with  it,  thongh  I 
die  for  it  Cartwrighi't  Rogall  Slaw,  1661. 

BEFORN.    Before. 

Tlie  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retom. 

For  ought  may  happen  that  huh  been  befom.         • 

Spens.  Skep.  JT.,  May,  103. 
Thee,  whom  high  birth  makes  equal  with  the  best 
Thine  acts  prefer  both  me  and  all  befom. 

Fhirf.  TttMOt  r,  10. 
The  little  redbreast  to  the  prickled  thome 
Betum'4  and  sung  there  as  he  had  befome. 

Brownest  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  3,  p.  70. 

BEG,  V.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool, 
to  apply  to  be  his  guardian.  In  the 
old  common  law  was  a  writ  de  idiota 
inquirendo,  under  which,  if  a  man 
was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  pro- 
fits of  his  lands  and  the  custody  of 
his  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  See  Blackstone, 
B.  i,  ch.  8,  §  18.  Such  a  person, 
when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said 
to  be  begged  for  a  fool;  which  that 
learned  judge  regarded  as  being  still  a 
common  expression.  See  his  note, 
lot,  cit.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  it  used. 

If  I  fret  not  his  guts,  beg  me  for  a  fool. 

Honest  Whore,  0.  PI.,  iii,  261. 

It  seems  that  this  petition  was  regu- 
larly to  be  put  up  in  the  Court  of 
Wards. 

Leave  begginc,  Lynus,  for  inch  poor  rewards, 
Else  some  wiU  beg  thee,  in  the  conrl  ofviardi. 

Harrtng.  Epigr.,  i,  10. 

The  guardianship  of  young  heirs, 
whose  estates  were  deemed  to  be  held 
tit  capite  of  the  crown,  might  also  be 
begged.  See  Lord  Coke's  Charge, 
reprinted  1813,  p.  48. 
It  is  more  obscurely  alluded  to  here : 

I  fear  you  mil 
Be  begg'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus. 

The  Witt,  0.  PL,  viu,  609. 

It  18  played  upon  in  this  passage : 


And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  beg  you  for his  daughter. 

City  Match,  O.  PL.  ix.  814. 

He  forms  the  phrase  as  if  he  was 
going  to  say  **  to  beg  you  for  a  fool,** 
and  then  suddenly  turns  it  off  by 
subjoining  the  other  words.  See  also 
Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  37. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  abuse ; 
these  wardships  were  also  sold,  and 
the  ward  so  bought  could  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  this  guardian. 
Grace  Wellborn  being  asked  how  she 
came  under  the  guardianship  of  Jus- 
tice Overdo,  replies, 

Faith,  tiirough  a  common  calamity,  he  bought mt^  sir; 
and  now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brother,  this 
wise  gentleman,  that  you  see ;  or  else  1  must  pay  the 
value  of  my  land.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  act  iii. 

See  Ward. 
fBEGGAR.     To  swear  by  no  beggars ; 
t.  e.,  to  swear  hard,  or  solemnly. 

This  letter  brought  niistres  Doritie  into  suche  a  fnrie, 
when  she  had  perused  it,  that  she  sware  by  no  beggers 
she  would  be  revenged  upon  the  doctor. 

Biche  his  Farncell  to  Militane  Prof.,  1581. 
For  even  this  Pamphilus,  how  often  did  he  sware 
deepely  bu  no  beaaers  unto  Bacchis,  even  so,  that  any- 
body in  uie  world  might  have  beleeved  him,  that  so 
long  as  shee  lived,  he  would  not  take  him  a  wife ;  but 
loene  is  married.  Terence  in  English,  161  k 

BEGGARS  BUSH,  to  go  by.  One  of 
the  numerous  proverbial  sayings 
which  depended  on  a  punning  allusion 
to  the  name  of  a  place.  See  Greene's 
Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  396.  It  means 
to  go  on  tbe  road  to  ruin. 

f  He  throws  away  his  wealth  as  heartily  as  young 
heirs,  or  old  philosophers,  and  is  so  eager  of  a  goal,  or 
a  mumper's  wallet,  that  be  will  not  wait  forlane's 
leisure  lo  undo  hmi,  but  rides  post  to  beggar^s-busk, 
and  takes  more  pains  to  spend  money  than  day- 
labourers  to  get  it.  Twelve  Ingenious  Characters,  1686. 

fBEGIN.  Begin  to  him,  i.  e.,  pledge 
him  first,  to  do  him  the  first  honour. 

Phil  The  bravest  sport  is  yet  to  come :  the  ransack 
O'  th'  citty,  that's  the  chielest.    You  shall  have 
This  liutl  come  profer  you  his  daughter,  this 
Burgesse  his  wife,  ana  that  uoskifiull  youth 
Pray  you  begin  to  him  in  's  trembling  bride. 

Cartwright's  Sieige,  1651. 

BEGUILED.  Covered  with  guile; 
having  be  prefixed  in  such  a  sense  as 
it  is  in  becalm,  bedew,  &c. 

So  beguiVd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defU'd 
With  inward  vice.       Sh.  Rape  ofLuer.,  Supp.,  i,  560. 

fBEGULLED.  Made  a  gull  of;  cheated. 

He  hath  not  left  a  penny  in  my  purse : 
Five  shillings,  not  a  fartning  more,  I  had. 
And  thus  be-guld,  doth  make  me  almost  mad. 

Rowlands,  Knate  of  Clnbbs,  1611. 

BEHAVE,  V.  a.  Sometimes  used  for  to 
manage  or  govern;  in  point  of  be- 
haviour. 
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And  with  inch  lober  and  mmoted  pasnom 
Ue  did  hekne  his  anger  ere  'twas  speut, 
Aa  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argnment. 

Tim.  ofJ.f  iii,  6. 

The  earlier  critics,  not  underetanding 
ibis,  suspected  the  passage  to  be  cor- 
rapty  and  proposed  alterations;  but 
it  is  now  fully  proved  that  this  sense 
of  the  word  was  common. 

How  well  my  itan  behave  their  inflnenee. 

Xkipenant't  Jusi  Italian. 

Thns  Spenser  also. 

Bat  who  his  limba  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Beinet  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 

Sp.F.Q.,U,  in,  40. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  tliat  the 
stanza  here  referred  to  is  remarkable 
for  high  polish  and  poetical  beauty  of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  first  scene  of  King  John  : 

Thus,  after  ipeeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 

In  my  bekarumr^to  the  nuijesty, 

Hie  borrow'd  majesty  of  £nglaod  here.        John,  i,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  thus :  "  the 
king  of  France  speaks  in  the  character 
which  I  here  assume." 

BEHEST.  Command.  A  word  still 
preserred  in  poetic  usage,  and  suffi- 
ciently exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

BBHIGHT,  V.  To  promise,  call,  be- 
speak, reckon,  &c.     Saxon. 

Awl  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  hekight. 

Spent.  F,  q,,  IV,  xi,  6. 
Sodi  as  their  kind  hehighteth  to  us  aU. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0,  PL,  i,  115. 
tGood  jndgemqit  them  behight  for  princes  bowres. 

Collier's  AlUyn  Fapert. 

Also  to  intrust  or  commit.  See 
Johnson. 

See  behote  as  the  preterite   of  be- 
hight.    Sp.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iv,  40,  &c. 
See  Todd. 
BEHITHER,  adv.    On  this  side. 

Ihe  Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth  the 
lYeochman,  Spaniard,  Dutch,  English,  and  all  other 
breed  behilher  their  moantaines  Apennines,  Tra- 
mqnt»^\  as  who  shoold  say  barbarous. 

Futtenh,  Art  of  Engl.  Foene,  p.  210. 

Also  for  except. 

I  have  not  any  one  thing,  hehither  rice,  that  hath 
occasiotted  so  much  contempt  of  the  clexgie,  as  un- 
willingness to  take  or  keep  a  poor  Uving. 

Ofey'*  Fref.  to  Herbert,  C.  Parson,  A.  11,  b. 

Or  it  may  mean,  short  of  vice,  or  on 
this  side  of  it. 
BEH0LDIN6NESS.  Obligation;  or 
the  state  of  being  beholden;  formed 
according  to  the  corrupt  use  of  be- 
kolding  for  beholden.  Beholden  ex- 
presses the  state  of  being  holden  or 
held  in  obligation  to  a  person. 


Their  presence  still 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  with  beholdingness. 

Marston's  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv.  79. 

fBEHORNE.  To  put  horns  on,  to 
cuckold. 

Marcus  Anrelius  did  faire  Fanstine  wed. 
And  she  with  whoring  did  behome  his  head. 

Taylor's  JTorkes,  1630. 

tBEHOVEFUL.     Desirable. 

It  seemed  to  him  very  requisite  and  behoteful,  as  well 
for  the  augmentation  of  his  honours,  8cc 

Shelton's  Don  Qitisote,  1613. 

BEING,  adv.  Since.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
abbreviated  form,  instead  of  **  it  being 
so,"  or  "this  being  so,"  equivalent 
to  nnce  this  is  so. 

And  being  you  have 
Bedin'd  his  means,  you  have  increas*d  his  malice. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Hon,  M.  Fort.,  act  it 
\Being  y*  are  confident  of  me,  and  I 
Presume  your  lips  are  sealed  up  to  silence. 
Take  tha^  whicn  I  did  never  yet  discover. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1C51. 

tBELAID.    Waylaid. 

He  was,  by  certain  Spaniards  of  the  emperors  old 
souldiors,  who  had  knowledge  of  his  comnung,  belaid 
upon  the  river  Padus  as  he  was  ^insr  down  to  Venice, 
and  slaine.  Knolles*  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

BELAMOUR.     A  lover.  Bel  amour,  Fr. 

Nor  yet  her  belamour,  the  partner  of  his  sheet. 

Sp.F  Q..  Ill,  X.  22. 

Also  a  flower : 

Her  ruddy  cheeks  like  unto  rotes  red, 

Her  snowy  brows  like  budded  belanumres.  Spens.  Sonn.,  64. 

I  have  not  discovered  what  flower  is 
]}ere  meant.  It  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  lily  or  t'min  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  16. 
Yet  the  construction  is  too  obscure  to 
determine  anything. 
BELDAME  and  BELSIRE.  Grand- 
mother and  grandfather. 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Luer.,  Sup.,  i,  p.  630. 

So  in   1  Hen.  IV,  iii,   1.  '*  Beldame 
earth"  and  "grandam  earth"  occur 
in  the  same  passage,  as  synonymous. 
So  belsire : 

As  his  great  belsire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Polyolb.,  song  8. 

In  Spenser,  beldame  has  the  original 
signification  of  belle  dame,  fair  lady. 
In  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  Moriee 
Encomium,  by  Sir  Thos.  Chaloner, 
printed  1549>  we  find  a  word  not  un- 
useful,  instead  of  the  awkward  phrase 
great  great  grandfather,  namely,  bel' 
grandfather;  tind  great  belgrand- 
father  for  the  next  remove.  See 
Capers  School  of  Shakespeare,  p.  1 98. 
BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  Belle 
egard,  Fr. 

Upon  her  eyelids  manv  graces  snte 
Under  the  shadow  of  ner  even  browcs, 
WorlduK  belgardt,  and  amorous  rotrate. 
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BELL,  to  bear  the.  To  win  the  prize 
at  a  race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual 
prize. 

Among  the  Bomant  it  [a  hone  rnce]  wu  ui  Olympic 
exercise,  and  the  prise  was  a  garland,  but  now  th^ 
heare  the  h<U  away.  ^  SaltoiukaU,  CMar.,  83. 

Heuce  this  epitaph  : 

Here  Ivca  the  roan  wlioee  hone  did  gaine 
The  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Camd.  Remains,  p.  848. 

We  find  abo  to  lose  the  bell,  for  to  be 
worsted,  general ly. 

But  when  in  aingle  fight  he  tost  the  hell. 

Faitf.  Tasso,  xrii,  0tf. 

'tStaid  drinking  lome  wyne :  loe  to  a  eummer  game : 

'  Sherburne's  mare  run,  and  lost  the  Ml .-  made  nierrie. 

Assheton  Diary,  1617-18. 

BELL,  BOOK,  AND  CANDLE.  In  the 
solemn  form  of  excommunication  used 
in  the  Romish  Church,  the  bell  was 
tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose used,  and  three  candles  extin- 
guished, with  certain  ceremonies; 
hence  this  expression. 

Bell,  hook,  and  eaiu/20,  shall  not  drire  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  ou.  John,  iii,  S. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  following  curse 
was  read  in  the  church,  in  terrorem, 
against  all  who  in  any  way  defrauded 
the  church  of  her  dues.  The  prelate 
stood  in  the  pulpit  in  his  albe,  the 
cross  was  lifted  up,  and  the  candies 
lighted ;  when  he  proceeded  thus : 

Thorow  authoritie  of  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  our 
lady  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  of  an^s 
or  archangeu,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  eTaneeUsts, 
apostles,  mur^rn,  confessors,  and  vimns;  also^  the 
power  of  all  holy  church,  that  our  D>rd  Jesu  Christ 
gave  to  S.  Peter,  we  denounce  all  those  accursed  that 
we  have  thus  reckned  to  you :  and  all  those  that  main- 
taine  hem  in  her  sins,  or  given  hem  hereto  either  heipe 
or  councell,  so  that  they  be  departed  from  God,  and 
all  holy  church,  and  that  they  nave  noe  part  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  o(  noe  sacraments 
that  been  in  holy  church,  ne  noe  part  of  the  praven 
among  christen  folke,  but  that  they  be  accursca  of 
God  and  of  huly  church,  from  the  sool  of  their  foot 
unto  the  crown  of  their  head,  sleaping  and  waking, 
sitting  and  standing,  in  all  her  words,  and  in  all  her 
workes.  and  but  if  [nnless]  thev  have  grace  of  God 
for  to  amend  hem  here  in  this  life,  for  to  dwell  in  the 
pain  of  hell,  for  ever  withouten  end  {1iat,fiat).  Doe 
to  the  hookf  quench  the  candle,  ring  tue  hell.  Amen. 
Amen. 

This  form  was  extracted  from  the 
Canterbury  book,  by  sir  Thomas 
Ridley,  or  his  aunotator,  J.  Gregory. 
See  his  view  of  the  Civile  and  Eccle- 
siasticall  Law,  p.  249.  The  days  of 
cursing  were  Advent  Sunday,  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sunday  in  the 
feast  of  Trinity,  and  the  Sunaay  with- 
in the  utas  [or  octave]  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  curse  was  very  like  that 
of  EraulphiiB,  1 


In  the  following  passage  the  allusion 
is  only  jocular,  applying  the  same 
form  of  words  to  a  dififerent  purpose. 

I  have  a  priest  will  mumble  up  a  marriage. 

Without  »«tt,  hook,  or  eandU.  Ran  Aiky.  O  PL,  r,  447. 

Where  the  candle  seems  only  to  bo 
added  from  the  custom  of  joining  the 
three  together. 

The  use  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to 
be  to  fright  away  evil  spirits. 

Ring  the  saints-hfU  to  affri^t 
Yw  horn  hence  the  evil  sprite. 

Jlerrici's  Works,  p.  802. 

BELLIBONE.  Belle  et  bonne,  Fr.,  a 
fair  maid. 

Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  helUhone.  Spm.  Skqt.  Kal.,  Jpr.,  91. 

fBELLARMINfi.  An  earthen  jug,  oma- 
mented  with  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
face,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  the  portrait  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine.  It  was  in  common  use 
in  the  17th  century. 

With  lugs,  mugs,  and  pitchen^ 

And  hdlanni$us  of  stale. 
Bashed  lightly  with  a  little, 

A  very  little  ale.  The  Jolly  Toper,  an  old  baSad. 

BELLMAN.  Part  of  the  office  of  this 
guardian  of  the  night  originally  was 
to  bless  the  sleepers,  whose  door  he 
passed,  which  was  oft<en  done  in  verse. 
Hence  these  lines  of  Herrick : 

Hke  Belfoen. 
From  noise  of  scarefires  rest  ye  free. 
From  murders,  henedieite. 
From  all  mischances,  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  tlie  night; 
Mcrde  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 
The  goblin  from  ye,  mhile  ye  sleep. 
Past  one  u'rlock  and  almost  two. 
My  masters  all,  good  day  to  yoo.       Hesp^,  p.  139. 

Thus  Milton : 

The  heltnan*s  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.         Penseroso. 

Hence  our  still  continued  bellman^e 
verses. 
BELLS.  In  order  to  spread  the  alarm 
at  a  fire,  bells  were  rung  backwards. 
Among  some  directions,  in  cases  of 
fire,  printed  in  the  Harl.  Misc.,  one  is, 
"That  the  bells  ringing  backwards 
do  give  notice  of  fire."  Vol.  vi,  p.  400. 

Look  how  a  man  would  be  amaz'd  to  heare 
A  noise  confus'd  of  haehrard  ringing  bells, 
And  after  find,  when  he  approcheth  ntrare 
New  set  on  fire  the  house  whordn  he  dwds. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  xri,  M. 
Then,  sir,  in  time 
Yon  may  be  remembered  at  the  ouenching  of 
Fir'd  houses,  wken  the  hells  ring  backward,  by 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets.  Ctty  Matck,0.  PI.,  ix«297. 

tTo  the  making  away  of  which  conceit,  and  to  make 
him  vent  his  bladder,  which  otherwise  would  in  a  short 
time  have  canaed  him  to  die,  they  iurenied  this  quirk* 
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to  vit,  to  Ml  aa  old  niinoiu  borne  fartlivith  on  fire, 
tbo  ^jatunt  ouued  the  Ml$  to  ring  l««hB«n/,and 
iatnated  a  many  to  ran  to  the  lire. 

Of  tick  OUuM0  of  Bmmon,  1639. 

See  CleiTeland,  in  Nichols's  Collect. 
of  Poems,  Tol.  yii,  p.  10. 
This  was  practised  also  in  other  cases 
of  alarm;  thus,  when  William  of 
Clondeslee  and  his  companions  were 
attacking  the  people  of  Carlisle, 

There  was  many  an  oatbome  in  Caileil  blowe n, 

And  the  Mkt  bmctwmrd  Sd  wing.  Fern*»  Reliqwt,  i.  p.  160. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  general 
mark  of  sorrow: 

Not  oonclnded  with  any  epithalamrami  or  eongi  of 

joy,  bat  oontnzy bia  helU  ring  haeiward. 

GmftoH,  fui.  Notes,  p.  258. 

fBELLUINE,  adj.  Having  the  nature 
of  a  beast. 

The  golden  calf  whieb  Aaron  did  calcine, 
Moocs  deatroy'd,  made  it  lew  htOuine. 

(heen*»  Bpigramt,  hy  Haneg. 

tBELLT-CHEER.  This  trivial  name 
for  provisions  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Abdoraini  indolgcre,  to  gere  hym  lelfe  to  heulg  ekere. 

Fliotet  Dictioiuuriet  1569. 
Ghittonie  mounted  on  a  greedie  beare. 
To  hettf'€ke«ro  and  banonets  lenda  his  care. 

RotPitttuUt  K$unt»  of  Spode$,  ^e. 

We  likewise  find  bellt/'timber  in  the 
same  sense. 

Annona  can  est  Corne  is  at  ■  high  price ;  rictnals 
are  deare ;  hellg  tiwtbtr  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Terene*  in  EngVuK  1614. 

BELLY-GOD.  A  glutton,  or  epicure. 
This  odd  perversion  of  calling  a  per- 
son by  that  name  who  made  a  god  of 
his  belly,  or  was  addicted  to  luxurious 
eating,  is  noticed  by  Johnson,  from 
Hakewill ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no  longer 
nsed.  Certainly  no  elegant  writer 
would  employ  it.  In  older  authors  it 
is  not  uncommon.  In  Randolph's 
Muses'  Looking  Glass,  Acolastus, 
who  personifies  intemperance,  is  styled 

Base  heUf-god!  licentioos  libertine.    O.  PI.,  ix,  SOI. 
Learning  is  high,  becomes  the  meek,  and  doth  the  proud 

infest. 
It  &itb  refoae  the  Mljf-gods,  and  snch  as  sleep  hath  train'd, 
Without  kmg  time,  and  Uboor  neat,  it  will  nut  be  obtaiii'd. 
Bnm.  Gouge's  Paling,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,  281. 
And  blase  this  Baal  and  beUtgod  roost  blind. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  833. 

fBELLY- PIECE.  Properly  an  apron,  or 
covering  of  the  belly. 

If  thoa  shrmlds  cry,  it  would  make  streaks  down  tby 
face ;  as  the  tears  of  the  tankard  do  upon  my  fat 
borts  Mig-pieees.  SkadioeU,  Burg  Fair,  1689. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  example  as 
a  popular  term  for  a  woman. 

Jjol.  Come,  blush  not»  bashfnll  bellg-pieee—l  will 

meet  thee: 
I  erer  keep  my  word  with  a  fair  lady. 
I  wiU  roquite  that  Jewell  with  a  richer. 

BmdiblpVs  Jeedout  Lo9€rt,  1616. 


fBELIKE.    Apparently ;  perhaps. 

The  old  wife  shee  spnn  the  woufe,  and  a  maid  be> 
sides  was  tovither  with  them,  all  ragged  and  tattered, 
very  sluttish,  and  not  much  reguded  kelike,  shoe 
weaved  that  they  lounne.      Terence  <»  English,  1614. 

tBELISHLASH.    To  flog. 

He  that  minds  trish-tradi, 
Ilim  I  will  Mishlash. 

How  a  Man  utag  ckuH  a  Oood  Wife,  160S. 

fTo  BELK.     To  belch. 

With  surfets  tympany  he  nnning  swelL 
All  wan  eft  larers  in  saint  Buxton's  well ; 
He  breathing  helketk  out  such  sulphure  airei^ 
As  sun  exhales  from  those  Egyptian  mares. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 
But  they  which  hare  melancholia  caused  of  rice  in 
the  sides,  they  hare  rawnesse,  and  much  windinesse, 
sharps  helkings,  burnings,  and  grierouanesse  of  the 
sides.  Barrougk's  Method  of  Phgsiek,  ISU. 

BEL-SWAGGER,  ST.,  OF  MIMS.  The 
history  of  this  canonised  personage 
is  a  desideratum.  He  or  she  is  thus 
mentioned : 

Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel-swagger, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  ont,  and  be  beaten 

B.  4-  Fl.  tTit  V.  M.,  iii,  1. 

[In  the  following  example  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  bully  or 
hector.] 

f  Mean  ?  why  here  has  been  a  young  helswaggsTt  % 
great  he-rogue,  with  your  daughter,  sir. 

The  World  in  tke  Moon,  an  Opera,  1697. 

tBEMARTLED.     Trampled? 

Stprrde  mutton,  beefe  with  foote  hrmartelled. 
And  skinn  and  bones,  all  these  will  Banlus  eate. 

Bastard's  Chrestoleros,  1596. 

BEMOIL;     To  bemire,  or  bedraggle. 

Thou  shonld'st  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  phice ;  how 
she  was  bemoiVd.  Tam.  of  Skr.,  it,  L 

fBENCH.  The  tavern-bench  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  writers. 

Phil.  Their  spendthrift  heires  will  those  ftrcbrands  quench. 
Swaggering  full  moistly  on  a  tavemea  bench. 

The  Betume/rom  Pemassus,  1606. 

The  following  example  appears  to 
contain  a  pun. 

llee's  a  beneh-Khisller ;  that  is  but  an  jmche. 
Whistling  an  hunt's-up  in  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Scourge  of  Follg,  n.  d. 

BENIM,  or  BENOOME,  v.  To  toke 
away.  Benaman,  Sax.,  which  is  from 
ntBtne,  captio ;  whence  to  nim,  for  to 
steal. 

Wherewith  be  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  of  life  benoomes. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  436. 

BENIZON,  or  BENISON.  Blessing: 
benison,  Fr. 

Therefore  begone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  brnizon.  Lear,  i,  1. 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  hcav'n 
To  boot,  and  boot !  Ibid.,  iv,  6* 

That  through  each  room  a  golden  pipe  may  run 
Of  living  water,  by  thy  6flitw«.  Herrtek,  Works,  p.  389, 

f  BENTS.   Hard  coarse  gra-ss  in  general. 

This  wakes  the  nymph,  her  eyes  admit  the  day ; 
Here  flowers,  and  there  her  scattered  garlands  hiy. 
Which  as  she  picks  up,  and  with  benis  relics, 
She  in  her  hip  the  speckled  serpent  spies. 
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The  flowen  of  the  tweeiett  tents 
She  bound  about  with  knotty  brnts. 

Select  Jyrta  and  Dialogwi,  1659. 

BERDASH.  Said  to  be  a  kind  of  neck- 
cloth ;  but  I  have  found  it  only  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  Guardian, 
and  we  mu&t  be  sure  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  term, 
before  we  attempt  to  derive  haber- 
dasher (that  puzzle  of  etymologists) 
from  ity  with  the  editor  of  those 
papers  in  1797. 

1  have  prepared  a  treatise  ag^nst  the  cravat  and  her- 
tUuht  wnich  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done.    Guard.,  No.  10. 

Vie  may  hope  that  bardash  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  it. 
BERGOM  ASK  DANCE.  A  rustic  dance, 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  people  of 
Bergamaaco  (a  province  in  the  state 
of  Venice),  who  are  ridiculed  as  being 
more  clownish  in  their  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  in  Italy. 
All  the  Italian  buffoons  imitate  them. 

Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a  kerao' 
mask  donee,  oetween  two  of  our  company?  Tms. 
Come,  your  bergomaek,  let  youT'qpilogiue  alone.  {Here 
a  dattee  of  eUncns'}  Mide.,  v,  1. 

fBERENT.     To  tear  to  pieces,  or  about. 

Shall  I  therefore  herent  my  haires,  with  wiehtes  that  wish 

to  die? 
Or  shall  1  bathe  mjselfe  with  teaies,to  feed  youi  feeokle  eye? 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,  1596. 

BERIE,  s,  A  word  not  otherwise  au- 
thorised, that  I  know  of,  but  used  by 
Sir  J.  Harrington  for  a  grove  or 
garden. 

The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  easteme  side. 
Upon  the  wester  side  a  grove  or  berie. 

Orl.  Fur.,  xli,  67. 

fBERLINA.     The  pillory. 

Wearing  a  cap,  with  fair  long  ass's  ears 
Instead  of  horns ;  and  so  to  mount,  a  paper 
Fiun'd  on  thy  breast,  to  the  berlina. 

B.  Jons.  Volponet  ▼,  8. 

BERMOOTHES.  The  Bermudas:  an 
old  form  of  the  name. 

Thou  call'dst  me  np  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
Fram  the  still  vest  Bermootkes.  Tema.,  i,  3. 

The  dev^l  should  think  of  purchasing  that  egg-snell 
To  yictual  out  a  witch  for  the  Bnrmootkes. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Women  pleaTd,  i,  S. 

BERMUDAS,  in  London.  A  cant  term 
for  certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys, 
in  which  persons  lodged  who  had  oc- 
casion to  live  cheap  or  concealed; 
called  also  the  Straights,  q.  v.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Coven  t-^rden. 

Meercraft.  Engine,  when  did  you  see 
My  cousin  Ererhill?  keeps  he  still  your  quarter 
In  the  Bermudas.'   Bna.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  writing 
JTuM  morning  wery  haaa.     B.Jons.DcnlaHAss,U,l. 


Turn  pyrates  here  at  land. 
Ha.'  their  Bermudas  and  their  Streights  i'  th'  Strand. 

Ibid.,  Epist.  to  Sir  Sdte.  Dorset,  vol.  vi,  361. 

A  practice  of  running  away  actually 
to  the  Bermuda  Islands,  when  tbey 
were  first  settled,  to  defraud  creditors, 
probably  gave  rise  tu  the  expression, 
which  seems  to  be  literally  used  here : 

There's  an  old  debt  of  forty,  I  ga'  my  word 
Fbr  one  is  nm  away  to  the  Bermudas 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  iii,  8. 

Bermudas  also  denoted  a  species  of 
tobacco ;  probably  from  being  brought 
from  thence. 

Where  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a 
portion  of  oecayed  Bannoodas,  they  smuake  it  most 
terribly.  ClUus's  Whiwu.,  p.  136. 

See  Straights. 
fBEROGUE.     To  call  rogue,  to  abuse. 

Therefore  hands  off,  do  not  thou  draw 
Thy  sword,  agree,  you  know  the  law 
Is  costly,  if  you  please  you  may 
Berogue  and  rascall  him  hU  day. 

Humer  a  U,  Mode,  1665. 

fBESAUCE.     To  flavour  with  sauce. 

Also,  I  should  orercharge  mr  memory,  as  then  I  did 
mine  eyes  and  stomache,  little  delighting  the  reader, 
because  garlicke  and  onions  must  besauce  many  of  ray 
words,  as  then  it  did  the  most  parte  of  their  dishes. 
Sir  T.  Smith's  Voiage  ut  Russioy  160&. 

tBESCATTERED.     Disordered. 

"Whose  head  befrin8:ed  with  beseattered  tresses. 
Shews  like  Apollo's,  when  the  morn  he  dresses. 

WUt*s  Reereatums,  1654. 

BESCUMMER,  r.  From  be  and  scum- 
mer.     To  scatter  ordure. 

'Wliich  working  strongly  with 
The  eonceit  of  the  patient,  would  make  tliem  bescummer 
To  th'  height  of  a  mighty  purgation. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Imt,  ir. 

Ben  Jonson  has  it  bescumber : 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  besrumbrrs 

With  satirical  humours  and  lyrical  numbers. 

Poetaster,  act  v. 
fBut  even  now  I  asked  for  a  little  drink,  and  they  gave 
me  a  glasse  whose  foot  was  all  bescnmber'a,  and 
although  the  ill  favour  did  much  displease  me,  yet 
the  great  thirst  I  had  did  inforce  me  to  lift  it  to  my 
mouth.  Comical  History  qfDrancion,  1655. 

See  ScuMMER. 
BESEEK,  V.     To  beseech. 

Tou  are  begylde,  and  now  your  Juliet  you  heseeies 
To  cease  your  sute  and  suffer  her  to  live  emong  her  likes. 

Bffmeus  and  Juliet,  Sh.  Sup.,  i,  S91. 

BESEEN.  Seen,  or  appearing.  JFell 
beseen,  making  a  good  appearance; 
ill  beseen,  the  contrary. 

In  which  I  Iste  was  wont  to  reign  as  queen. 
And  mask  in  mirth,  with  graces  well  beseen. 

Spens.  Tears  of  Muses,  179. 
Within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  and  therein  is  as  faire  a 
place  as  any  is  on  earth,  and  richly  beseene. 

Hist,  qf  K.  Arthur,  bl.  L 

BESHREW,  9.  To  wish  ill  to;  to 
curse.  To  shrew  is  used  for  to  curse 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  7809;— 
thus  a  shrew^d  woman  and  a  curst 
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▼Oman,  were  tbe  same.     It  is  from 
tereawa,  the  shrew-mouse. 

Vow  much  besAmc  my  mannen  and  mj  pride. 

If  Heroaia  meant  to  ny  L;sander  ly'd.      Mids.,  ii,  8. 

FloriOy  ill  the  word  museraffno,  gives 
the  best  account  I  have  met  with  of 
the  origin  of  this  expression  ;  for  till 
we  know  what  properties  were  attri- 
bated  to  the  harmless  shrew-mouse, 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  its  name 
should  imply  a  curse.  He  says,  "  A 
kinde  of  mouse  called  a  shrew,  which 
is  deadly  to  other  beasts  if  he  but  bite 
them,  and  laming  aU,  if  he  but  touch 
them,  of  whom  came  that  ordinary 
corse  /  beshrew  you,  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wish  you  death." 
tBESMEARED.     Bescnmmered. 

Mistru  Minx,  a  marchants  wife,  that  will  eat  no 
dierriet,  foraooth,  bnt  when  they  are  at  tweutie 
ahiltioga  a  pound,  that  lookea  as  •imperingly  aa  if  she 
were  kenumrd.  If  ask.  Pierce  Penileue,  159:2. 

BESMIRCH,    V.      To    disfigure    with 

smoke,  or  blackness.     See  Smibch. 
fBESOBBED.     Soaked. 

Because  also  that  all  the  fi^and  was  le$obhed  and 
drenched  with  the  mid-winter  frosts  that  now  thawed, 
and  the  maters  being  np  and  swolne,  had  carried 
•way  the  boands  of  their  banks,  and  were  become 
▼crie  rough.     Holland's  AmmiMtus  MturceUiniu,  1609. 

fBESOMETIMES.     At  times. 

Yea.  faith  itadfe,  and  zeal,  heaomiimea  angles 
Wherewith  this  juggler  hear'n-beut  soules  intanglet: 
Huch  like  the  green  worm,  that  in  spring  devours 
The  buds  and  leaves  of  choisest  fruits  and  flowrs. 

Syheater't  Du  Bartas. 

BESORT,  V.     To  suit,  or  befit. 

And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend 

To  be  such  men  as  may  be^ort  your  age 

And  know  themselTes  and  you.  Lear,  i,  4. 

BESORT,  s.    Attendance,  or  society. 

With  such  accommodation,  and  btaort. 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  0th.,  i,  S. 

fBESPARAGE.     For  disparage. 

Tet  am  I  not  against  it,  that  these  men  by  their 
nechanicall  trades  should  come  to  beaparage  gentle- 
men and  chuff-headed  burghomasters. 

Noah's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1693. 

BESSY.  Mr.  Malone  observes  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
address  of  mad  Tom  in  Lear  to  Bessy  ; 
mad  Tom  and  mad  Bess  being  usually 
companions.  In  proof  of  it,  he  quotes 
the  following  passage : 

Stowt  rogue  and  narlot  counterfeited  gomme, 
Oda  calls  hcnelf  poor  Besse,  the  other  Tom. 

Wrests  Court  of  Conaeience,  1607. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
mad  songs  are  entitled  Mad  Bess  and 
Mad  Tom.  See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i, 
260.  The  passage  of  King  Lear, 
however,  which  he  thus  illustrates; 


certainly  contains  a  fragment  of  some 
old  song.  Lear,  iii,  6. 
[There  is  an  old  chap-book  entitled, 
''Bess  of  Bedlam*s  Garland,  contain- 
ing several  excellent  new  songs,'* 
l2mo,  n.  d.,  with  the  following  verse 
on  the  title :] 

tSee,  see,  poor  Bess  ((f  Bedlam, 

In  mouniful  plight  and  sadness ; 
I  shake  mj  chains  and  rack  my  braini 

In  all  eztreams  of  madness. 

fBESTAD,  part.  Situated;  circum- 
stanced. 

What  then  behoveth  so  Ustad  to  done? 

Qasctngni^s  Works,  1S87. 

BESTEAD,  V.  To  treat,  or  accom- 
modate. [See  the  preceding  word.] 

Thns  ill  heatedd,  and  fearful  more  ofshame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in. 

Spena.,  I,  i,  24. 

BESTRAUGHT.  Distracted.  A  parti- 
ciple  of  which  the  verb  is  not  met 
with.  Distraught t  in  the  same  sense, 
is  not  uncommon,  and  is  for  distract 
or  distracted. 

If  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for 
sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  knave  in 
Christendom.    What,  1  am  not  heatraught ! 

Tarn.  Shr.  Induct.,  sc.  8. 
They  say  there  was  an  oracle  there  in  old  time,  whose 
spint  possessed  many  inhabitants  thereabouts,  and 
oeatraaght  them  of  their  wits. 

North'a  Plutareh,  p.  S&Q,  C 

fBES WARM.     To  cover  with  dirt  ? 

She  jnmp'd  upon  the  fryar's  back 

In  that  most  nasty  case, 
Making  his  very  shoulders  crack. 

And  all  beawarm'd  his  face. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  pari  ii. 

BET.  An  old  representative  of  better; 
not  unusual  in  old  authors. 

Sin  it  may  be  no  bet,  now  gang  in  pmce. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x.  251. 
Perhaps  he  shall  be  bet  advisde  within  a  weeke  or  twayne. 

Rumeua  and  Juliet,  Sup.  to  Sh.,  i,  392. 
-I-Crod  knoweth  I  wish  it  not,  it  hade  beene  bet  for  mee, 
Still  to  have  kept  my  quiet  chaire. 

Gaaemgnt^s  Worhes,  1587. 

f  BETALL.  To  pay,  or  count  out  money. 
From  the  German. 

Our  host  said  we  had  fonre  shilling  to  betall,  or  to  pay, 
which  made  me  suspect  it  to  bee  a  bawdy  house  by 
his  large  reckoning,  till  at  last  I  understood  that  the 
shillings  he  meant  were  but  stivers,  or  tliree  hnlfe 
pence  a  peece.  Taylor^a  Workea,  1630. 

BETEEM,  r.  To  bestow,  give,  afford, 
or  allow:  probably  from  teem;  to 
teem  forth. 

Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  weU 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes 

JIids.,i,l. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  give,  in  the  sense  of  permit,  or 
allow : 

So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  haaven 
Viiit  hci  (ace  too  louj^^f .  Hasrt,»VV 
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The  modern  editions,  till  Mr.Malone's, 
ready  in  this  passage, "  let  e*en,'*  from 
the  conjectural  emendation  of  Theo- 
bald. The  true  word  is  in  the  old 
quartos.  Both  folios  read  erroneously 
beteene.  The  fourth,  still  more  ab- 
surdly, hetweane.  If  proof  were  still 
wanting  that  beteem  was  the  right 
word,  the  following  passage,  where  it 
forms  the  rhyme,  would  afford  it  fully : 

Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seeme. 

Golding^i  Ovid.  Metamph. 

It  means  there  endure,  or  deign,  for 
it  is  the  translation  of  dignatur. 

And  poore  heart  (were  not  wishing  in  vaine)  I  ooold 
leteeme  her  a  better  match,  than  thus  to  see  a  diamond 
buried  in  sea-ooale  ashes. 

Que  it  altered,  Dram.  Dialogue,  16S5. 

Spenser  also  has  used  it  in  the  same 
aense: 

So  would  I,  said  th'  enchannter,  glad  and  fidne 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend. 

F.  q.,  n,  Tiii,  W. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of 
pour  outf  which  Mr.  StecYens  prefers, 
is  either  authorised  or  necessary. 
BETHLEM  6AB0R.  A  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  by  treachery,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  gained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary.  The  former  situation 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor ; 
the  latter  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce, as  a  condition  of  peace.  He 
was  famous  from  1613  to  his  death  in 
1629.  He  is  often  alluded  to  in  old 
plays.     Thus  Ben  Jonson : 

Some  thing  of  BelMem  Gahor, 
And  then  I'm  gone.    Tko.  We  hear  he  has  devis'd 
A  drum  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  he  cannot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  march  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 

StapU  o/Nncs,  iii,  3. 
Tis  an  Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  that  rarry'd  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  January  last  to  BetkUm  Gabor. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viii,  266. 
The  Sonne  of  one  did  dayly  labour. 
But  he,  as  proud  as  Bethlem  Gabor, 
In  buffe  and  scarfs  full  richly  clad. 

Ga^t.  Fe*t.  Notes,  iv,  24,  p.  280. 
Matters  go  nntowardly  on  our  side  in  Germany,  but 
the  king  of  Denmark  will  be  shortly  in  the  field  in 
person ;  and  Bethlem  Gabor  hath  been  long  expected 
to  do  something,  but  some  think  he  will  prove  but  a 
bugbear.  HoweWt  Letters,  B.  1,  S  4, 1-  20, 

dated  16  Mar..  1626. 

fBETHREATEN.     To  threaten  much, 
or  on  all  sides. 

My  calm's  deceitful ;  and  my  gulf  too  near ; 
My  wares  are  slubber'd,  and  my  fare's  too  dear: 
My  plummet's  light,  it  cannot  sink  nor  sound ; 
O,  toaU  my  nck-betkreaten'd  soul  be  drown 'd  ? 

Quarles's  Emblems. 


BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  iu 
Venice ;  worth  about  a  farthing. 

And  what  must  I  give  you?  Bnu  At  a  w(»rd  thirty 
livres,  I'll  not  bate  you  a  betso. 

Amtifuasy,  O.  PL,  z,  47. 

Coryat  calls  it  betsa : 

The  last  and  least  [coin]  is  the  betsa,  which  is  half  a 
sol;  that  is,  almost  a  farthing. 

CrtuLt  vol.  ii,  p.  S9,  repr. 

fBETWIXT.  To  come  betwixt,  i.  «.,  to 
cause  disagreement  or  estrangement 
between  two  persons. 

Esith,  I  was  a  man  in  her  quarters  once,  but  now  am 
out  again.  I  know  not  why,  but  tometkin^  is  come 
betwixt  IU  .*  I  am  not  so  intimate  as  I  was. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640. 

BEVER,  or  BEAVER.  The  part  of  the 
helmet  which,  when  let  down,  covered 
the  face.  Baviere,  ¥t.,  the  visor  or 
visiere. 

I  saw  young  Harry— with  his  beaver  mi. 

1  Hem.  IT,  iv,  1. 

Warburton,  not  injudiciously,  pro- 
posed to  read  '*  with  his  beaver  up,** 
alleging  that  it  was  improper  to  say 
with  the  beaver  on,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  the  helmet.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  beaver  might  stand  for  helmet 
in  that  passage,  or  on  for  down. 
Perhaps  it  means  helmet  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

With  trembling  hand  her  bever  he  nntr'd. 

Futf.  Tasso,  zii.  87. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  has  its 
proper  sense  and  usage : 

Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  Iheir  betners  down, 
Tlieir  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together. 

S  Hen.  IT,  iv,  1. 

BEVER,  «.  and  v.  An  intermediate 
refreshment  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  From  bever,  to  drink,  Sp. 
and  Ital.  [Chapman,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  uses  this  word 
for  an  evening  meal,  or  supper.] 

f  Merenda,  Plauto.    Froprife  olim  nrandium  dieebatnr 

auod  meridie  daretur.  rfonius  cioum  qui  post  meri- 
iem  sumitur  iuterpretatur.  i<nr4pia^a.  Le  reciner. 
A  middaies  meale :  an  undermeale :  a  boire  or  beater: 
a  refreshing  betwixt  meales.  Nomenelator,  1586. 

Appetitut.  Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  nor 
beter  without  me.  Iahquo,  0.  PL,  v,  148. 

He  is  none  of  those  same  ordinary  eaters,  that  will 
devour  three  breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners,  without 
any  pngudioe  to  their  bevers,  drinkings,  or  suppers. 

B.^Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  i,  3. 

BEVIS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON.  A  famous 
knight  of  romance,  whose  exploits  are 
not  a  little  marvellous;  wherefore 
Shakespeare  thus  alludes  to  them: 

They  did  peifonn 
Beyond  thought's  oomnass ;  that  former  fabulous  story 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
That  Bens  was  beUeVd.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  1. 
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The  cbief  circamstances  of  bis  history 
are  told  in  the  secoixd  book  of  Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion. 
BEVY.  Originally  a  flock  of  some  kinds 
of  birds;  a  company  or  party  [especially 
of  ladies].  Used  by  Pope.  Abundantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson.     See  Todd. 

None  here  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  nobte  iny,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad.  Een.  7111,  i,  4. 

BEUFE.  Apparently  miRprinted  for 
htffe^  in  the  old  folio  of  B.  and  Fl., 
in  two  places. 

As  derk  to  the  great  band 
Of  aammbones,  that  people  cnll  the  Switzers, 
Men  made  of  keuft  ana  Hurcenet.       Nob.  Gent^  iii,  1. 
Tea  of  his  teeth ;  for  of  my  laith  1  think 
They  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dare  do  more 
If  the  ket^  meet  him  fairiy.  Ibid.,  Capt^  ii,  2. 

To  BEWAILE.  Very  singularly  used 
by  Spenser ;  apparently  for  to  cause, 
or  compass. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flyea  ft3rre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escapied  hath  nnwares. 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  hnemle. 

J^.  C.,  I.  vi.  1. 

Upton  says  that  to  wail  or  bewaile, 
anciently  meant  to  choose  or  select, 
and  quotes  G.  Douglas  and  Chaucer 
for  it. 
BEWARE.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that 
this  word  is  only  used  in  phrases 
which  admit  the  word  be  or  its  tenses, 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  exception 
captiously  urged  by  G.  Mason  (in 
his  manner)  may  be  considered  as  an 
obsolete  form.  It  could  not  now  be 
used  by  any  pure  writer. 

Looks  after  honoora  and  bfrcartt  to  act 
What  straiglitway  he  must  labour  to  retract. 

B.  Jons.  TmuL  qf  Horace. 

In  short,  it  is  now  used  as  if  be  and 
ware  were  still  separate  words,  not 
formed  into  one. 

fBEWITCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  mentioned  with  others 
in  the  Workes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 

BEWRAY,  9.    To  discover,  or  betray. 

He  did  tewntjf  his  practice,  and  receiT'd 
Hie  hurt  yoa  tee  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Lear,  ii^  1. 
But  had  he  known  e'en  these  he  should  have  dy'd. 
Yet  would  his  looks  no  sign  of  fear  baoray. 

Faiif.  Tauo,  vii,  SO. 
Conmandisg  them  their  cause  of  strire  beieray. 

Spaa.  Moth.  Huhb.,  1096. 

fBETOND.  Beyond  oneself  was  used 
for  what  we  now  express  by  beside 
oneielf,  i.  e.,  excessively  affected  with 
anything. 

IhoDi^  y«m  be  nerer  so  mncb  deLu'4  fon  may  not 


call  his  master  knave ;  that  makes  him  go  bq/ond  him* 
§elf€,  and  wriitht  a  challenge  in  court  hand,  tur  it  may 
be  his  owiie  another  day. 
"  Otsrrbury'g  New  and  Chaue  Charaeterg,  1616. 

'\Beyond  all  reason,  unreasonably. 

Whereat  they  vex. 
And  their  unquiet  soules  oft-timcs  perplex 
Beyond  all  reason. 

Witha't  Abuses  Slript  and  Whipt,  1623. 

fBEZIL.  The  part  of  a  ring  in  whicli 
the  stone  was  fixed,  or  the  device  en- 
graved. 

Pula  aunuli,  Cicero.  Latior  annuli  tnrgidiorque  pars, 
cui  getiima  aut  symbolum  inseritm-.  Cbaton,  teste 
d'un  anneau.    The  bezill^  colet,  or  hcadc  of  a  rinff- 

Nomenelator. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar.  From  beeogno^ 
or  besognosot  Ital.  Cotgrave  thus 
explains  the  French  word  bisogne : 
"A  bison.  Also  a  filtbie  knave,  or 
clowne,  a  raskall,  bisonian,**  &c. 

Under  which  king,  Beeanian,  speak  or  die. 

2  Hen.  IF,  v,  3. 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezomans.       Ibid.,  \y,  I. 
MThat  Bfsonian  is  that  P 

MidJleton's  Blurt  Master  Constable. 

Besognion,  bisogno,  and  bezoingnies, 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
sense.  See  0.  PL,  vi,  148,  and  B.  and 
Fletch.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  1. 

tWhat  blanqueted?  O  the  Gods  I  spurn'd  out  by 
groomes  like  a  base  bisoano  ?  thrust  out  hv  th'  head 
and  shoulders.  Chapman's  Widows  Tears,  1612. 

Ben  Jonson  has  the  original  Italian 
word. 

Heart,  ere  to>morrow  I  shall  be  new  christened 

And  called  the  PantaUme  di  besogniosi^ 

About  the  town.  Ibs^  ii,  8. 

Bessogne  is  put  for  the  same : 

Beat  the  bessognes  that  lie  hid  in  the  cnrrisges. 

Brome,  Cov.  Gard.  weeded,  act  v,  sc.  8. 

BEZZLE,  or  BIZLB,  v.  To  drink  to 
excess.  Todd  derives  it  from  old 
French. 

'Sfoot,  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tarem  looks  now. 
Oh  1  when  sltall  I  bide,  bizle  T 

Honest  fThore,  part  ii,  and  0.  PI,  iii,  898. 
Time  wul  come 
When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  bexeCd  sense.  Malcontent,  O.  R,  It,  43. 

t.  e.,  "  thy  besotted  understanding." 

That  divine  part  is  soakt  away  iu  sinne. 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midnight  betelina. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  V.  Lib.  ii,  Sat.  7. 

It  is  used  also  as  a  substantive,  a 
drunkard  being  called  "  foule  drunken 
bezzle." 

In  another  passage,  sots  are  called 
bezelers.  See  the  place  first  cited. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  for  beast le,  i.  e.y 
to  make  a  beast  of  one*s  self.  The 
word  is  also  in  Kersey. 

tFor  wlien  he  was  told  of  he  wns  fallen  into  this 
filtbie  nee  aud  abominable  benzfling,  O  fwiith  hee) 
youth  may  be  wanton,  and  liocrafter  staydries  may 
reduce  him ;  pufl  up  w\l\\\»niiti  l\\ft.lvi\wj  >aeu\cv^WT^lftd 
by  conversatioiL,  or  teU^o>»  ailv'uM-,  ^NtaV»  ^^sqmr.^ 
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dther  wanti,  or  tiw  disooveiy  of  fidtbood,  taaj  make 
bim  leare  it. 

Sick  Cabinet  fitmisked  with  Farietii  ofExcOleiU 
IHseriptions,  1616. 
And  thoa^  the  city  is  not  much  more  then  halfe  the 
bignes  asLondon  is  within  the  wals,  yet  are  there  in 
it  almoat  800  brewhouiea,  and  in  one  day  there  hath 
beene  ahipped  away  from  thence  837  orewings  of 
been,  beaiaea  13  or  14  brewings  have  beene  wrackt 
or  stayed  in  the  towne,  as  not  soffident  to  be  beeuled 
in  the  counfa^.  Ta^lor^t  Worket,  1630. 

fBIAS.     Bent,  or  inclination. 

Though  these  found  some  stop,  yet  our  great  favourite, 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  ousiness,  runs  smoothly, 
without  rub,  since  Overbuiies  death.  But  he  must 
alter  his  6tar,  and  go  leas,  or  find  some  new  ways  to 
bring  in  monies.  WiUon't  Jame$  I. 

BIB,  V.  To  drink  frequently ;  to  tipple. 
Lat. 

And  throueh  a  wide  month'd  tunnel  duly  straina 
Unto  a  h^ng  substance  down  conT^ring. 

Fk.  FUtcker'*  PurfU  Isl,  r  17. 
And  that  the  common  people  did  nothing  all  day  long 
unto  darke  night  but  Mm.  and  drink  drunke. 

Nortk't  PW.,  1047. 
tYonr  lyoour  is  so  mightie  and  so  strong, 
And  Qierewithall  it  goeth  down  so  sort. 
That  of  your  guestes  some  kibb  therof  so  long 
TiU  from  mo  ground  it  lifteth  them  aloft. 

Tkynn,  DebtUe  between  Pride  and  LowUnet. 
tWhat  horses  Biomedes  brought,  how  ereat  Achilles  was. 
She  learned  all  too  soone,  ana  of  love  she  bibbe*  (alas). 

Fkaer's  Ftryti,  1600. 
tAs  soon  a  little  little  ant 
Shall  bib  the  ocean  dnr, 
A  snail  shall  creep  about  the  world, 
£re  these  affections  dye. 

HowelVe  Familiar  Smstlei,  1660. 

BIBBELER,  or  BIBBER.  One  who 
drinks  often. 

I  perceive  you  are  no  great  byhler,  (t.  e.  reader  of  the 
Bible)  Pasiphila  Fas.  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good 
b^beUtt  'specially  in  a  bottle. 

Ottseoiffne*»  Works,  sign.  C.  1. 

fBICKERING,  and  BICKERMENT. 
Skirmishing;  used  also  in  a  patho- 
logical sense  for  an  internal  derange- 
ment. 

My  captaine,  feelyng  suche  a  bieheryng  within  himself, 
the  like  whereofne  had  never  indured  upon  the  sea, 
was  like  to  bee  taken  prisoner  aboard  his  owne  sliipne. 
Bickers  FareweU  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 
Natnra  et  morbi  conflictus,  AureL  xpurtf .  The  conflict 
or  bickerment  of  nature  and  sicknesse.    Nomendator. 

tBICORNED.    Two-horned. 

Your  bodv  so  revers'd,  did  represent. 
Being  fiorked,  our  bieomed  eovemment. 

BroM?s  Songs,  1661,  p.  194. 

To  BID  BEADS.  Originally,  to  say 
prayers ;  afterwards,  merely  to  count 
the  beads  of  the  rosary ;  each  bead 
dropped  passing  for  a  prayer.  Used 
also  by  Dryden.     See  Todd. 

Billv  old  man  that  hves  in  hidden  cell. 

Bidding  kis  beads  all  day  for  his  trespas.  i%).  F.  Q.,  1,  i,  80. 

He  describes  Superstition  as  saying, 
upon  her  beads. 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day. 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves.  F.  Q,,  I,  iii,  IS. 

Some  were  immured  up  in  little  sheads. 

There  to  contemplate  heav'n,  and  bid  tkeir  beads. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  6,  p.  186. 

See  Beadsman. 


BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  benefactors  in  popish 
times.  It  was  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  bidding  the  people  pray 
for  certain  persons.  A  form  of  this 
kind  is  inserted  in  the  account  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  taken 
from  the  archives  of  that  church, 
written  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY. 
It  begins,  "Ye  shall  pray  for  the 
state  of  al  holy  church :  for  our  holy 
fader  the  Pope,  with  alle  his  college 
of  cardinalls ;  for  the  holy  lande,  that 
of  his  heigh  mercy  sende  hit  sone 
into  cristenmens  honde.  Also  for 
the  erchebysshoppe  of  Canterbury," 
&c.,  p.  11,  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  persons  dead  and  living.  The 
regular  long  prayer,  before  the  ser- 
mon, is  an  evident  modification  of 
this,  and  is  still  called,  by  some,  the 
bidding  prayer > 

BIDET,  Fr.     A  small  horse. 

I  will  return  to  myself,  mount  my  hidet  in  dance,  and 
curvet  upon  my  curtaL  B.  Jons.  Masques. 

fBIER-BALK.  A  road  by  which  a 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  churchyard. 
It  was  considered  that  the  passage  of 
a  corpse  gave  a  right  of  way  ever 
afterwards,  and  this  belief  is  still  pre- 
served in  East  Anglia,  where  such 
paths  are  called  bierways. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiableness  of  some 
covetous  persons  in  their  doines;  that  where  their 
ancestors  left  of  their  land  a  broad  and  sufficient 
bier-balk,  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  Christian  septil- 
ture,  how  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  by  long 


use  and  custom  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  tiiat 
purpose:  and  now  they  quite  ear  them  up,  and  turn 
the  dead  body  to  be  borne  farther  about  in  the  high 
streets ;  or  else,  if  thev  leave  any  such  meer,  it  is  too 
straight  for  two  to  walk  on. 

Homilies,  ed.  Corrie,  p.  409. 

tBIG-BO.    A  hobgoblin. 

Don  Belzebub  sits  fleaing  of  his  breech. 
And  marble  Proteus  dances,  leaps,  and  skips ; 
Belerophon  hath  pend  an  excellent  speech. 
And  btg-bo  and  Boreas  kist  Auroraes  Ups. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

BIGGEN,  or  BIGGIN.  A  kind  of 
close  cap,  which  bound  the  forehead 
strongly;  used  for  young  children, 
to  assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures 
of  the  skull.  It  is  now  used  only  for 
a  child's  cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  employed  the  term  to  express 
any    coarse     kind     of     night-cap. 
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2  Hen,  IF.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress 
of  biurristers-at-law,  perhaps  the 
•eijeant's  eaif. 

One  whom  the  cood 
(Nd  mui,  lot  node,  kept  to  tn'  innt  of  ooort^ 
And  wouid  in  tune  ha'  made  him  banister. 
And  rais'd  him  to  his  lattin  cap  and  biagetif 
In  whidi  he  might  have  lold  hu  breath  far  dearer. 
And  let  his  tonnie  oat  at  a  creater  nrice 
Than  aane  their  manors.    City  Match,  0.  PL.  ix,S63. 

Or  it  might  be  the  scientific  undress, 

like    the    yeWet    night-cap    of   oar 

grandfathers. 

Nash,  describing  an  old  miser,  says, 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy  eoerse  Hffgiti,  and 
mat  it  a  garnish  of  night-dps. 

Fieree  Penil.  in  Cent.  Lit.,  rii,  18. 

fBIGLY.     Greatly ;  strongly ;  proudly. 

Betvene  two  flies,  a  senus  argument 
Whether  I  should  Hre  or  die  was  higlie  bent 

Heywood't  Spider  and  Flit,  1666. 
A  swcete  youth,  no  donbt,  for  he  bath  two  roses  on  his 
ikoea,  to  qnahfie  the  heat  of  his  feete :  he  looketh  very 
li^,  and  oommeth  praunciug  in. 

Tiu  Man  in  the  Mom,  1609. 

BILBO,  and  BILBO£S.  The  town  of 
BUboOt  in  Spain,  being  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  a  fine 
Spanish  blade  was  called  a  bilbo, 

Kezt,  to  be  compass'd,  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  cir- 
cmnfeience  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point. 

Merr.  IF.  W.,  iii,  6. 
When  down  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  forth  their  bilkoicg  drew. 

Dreyt.  Ballad  of  Jginc.,  Works,  p.  1379. 
Kor  IKWo  steel,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fct. 

ComplainU,  Cupel  Sch.  SA.,  p.  220. 

Pistol  calls  Slender  a  ^'iatten  bilboe,'* 
by  which  is  probably  meant  only  a 
weak  blade  of  base  metal.  The  com- 
mentators have  disputed  the  design 
of  the  allusion.  Mer.  JF.,  i,  1 . 
From  the  same  source  was  derived 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  stocks  or 
fetters  used  at  sea  to  confine  pri- 
toners: 

Methooght  I  lav 
WOTse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes,      ffaml.,  t,  2 

There  is  a  figure  of  these  bilboes,  in 
Steevens's  Shakespeare,  at  the  above 

.  passage  of  Hamlet. 

fBILES.     Handles. 

The  wedgea,  hammer,  hatchet,  and  the  nailes. 
The  stthe,  the  siekle,  and  the  biles  of  pailcs. 

Scofs  Fhilomythie,  1616. 

BILIYE.     Immediately;  presently. 

And  down  to  Flutoe's  house  are  come  bilire. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I.  ▼.  32. 

Also  contracted  to  blive : 

Tudj,  air  knisdit,  saide  then  th'  enchannter  blive. 

Ibid.,  II,  iii,  18. 

In  ScotLind  the  word  is  still  in  use, 
and  means  presently,  by  and  by, 

Behve  the  elder  bairns  came  drappin  in. 

B.  Bums,  Cotte/s  Saturday  N.,  St.  4. 


A  BILL.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert, 
formerly  carried  by  the  English  in- 
fantry, and  afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of  watchmen.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple  as  giving  the 
most  ghastly  and  deplorable  wounds, 
which  may  be  imagined  by  the  figures 
of  bills  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  vol.  ii,  p.  316,  ed.  1778. 

I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should  offend ;  only  have  a 
care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen.      MneK  Ado,  iii,  8. 
As  for  their  bills,  (the  watchmen's)  they  only  serve 
To  reach  down  bacon  to  make  rashers  on. 

B.  ^  Ft.  Coxcomb,  act  ii,  p.  184. 

The  soldiers  armed  with  bills  were 
sometimes  called  bills : 

Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes. 

Brown  bills,  and  targiteers  four  hundred  strong, 

I  come.  Bdward  11,  0.  PL.  li.  SCO. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  these  wea- 
pons were  still  carried  by  the  inratch- 
men  of  Lichfield  in  1778. 
A  bill  was  also  an  advertisement  set 
up  against  a  wall,  or  in  some  public 
place ;  in  which  sense  we  still  speak 
of  play  bills,  St.  Paul's  church  was 
a  common  place  for  setting  up  such 
bills.  See  Si  auis,  and  Pauls.  Some 
bills  set  up  by  Shift  in  St.  Paul's  are 
recited  in  the  third  act  of  B.  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers 
were  so  called : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

fBILLYMENTS.    Apparel.    See  Abil- 

LTAMENTS. 

As  for  velvet  and  satten  for  hUymmts,  a  cap  of  velvet 
with  a  feather,  a  quilted  capp  of  sarcenet,  und  money, 
he  did  not  give  me,  but  at  my  desire  he  laid  out 
money  for  them  to  be  paid  again. 

Burnet's  Bef.  Records,  p.  171. 

BIN.  The  same  as  been,  are,  or  were; 
or  is. 

With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  ladv  sweet,  arise.    Song  in  Cym.,  ii,  S. 
Blushes  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin, 
Nor  flames  of  ought  too  hot  within. 

Crashaw's  Wishes  to  his  supposed  Mistrutr 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person 
to  Birching-lane,  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  ordering  him  to  be  whipped,  or 
otherwise  punished.  Ascham  speaks 
of  "  a  common  proverb  of  Birching^ 
lane:'  Scholem.,  p.  69.  See  Weep- 
ing-cross, &c.,  with  many  similar 
allusions  to  names  of  places. 
This  street  was  also  a  place  for  buying 
second-hand  ot  leaiN-m^^^  A^NX^fc^x 
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It  had  not  been  amin  if  we  hod  pone  to  Burehen-Ume 
first  to  have  tuited  na :  and  ret  it  ia  a  credit  for  a 
nun  of  the  aword  to  go  thread-bare. 

Bajfal  Kinff,  Ane.  Dr^  vi,  236. 
Hia  diaconrae  makea  not  ma  behaviour,  but  he  buyes 
it  at  court,  aa  countrtrynien  their  dothea  in  Birckiit- 
lane.  Oterbury'*  Char.,  17,  of  a  fine  Gent. 

tlf  all  men  were  of  hia  mind,  all  honntv  would  be 
out  of  faahion ;  he  withers  hia  cloatha  on  the  stage,  aa 
a  salesman  ia  forced  to  do  hia  suits  in  Birckin-lane, 
and  when  the  play  ia  done,  if  you  mark  hia  riaing,  tia 
with  a  kind  of  walking  epilogue  between  the  two 
candlea.  Pnd, 

tTia  like  apparell  made  in  Birchen-Ume ; 
If  any  pleaae  to  anit  themaelvea  and  wear  it. 
The  blame'a  not  mine,  but  theirs  that  needa  will  bear 
it  WitU  RtcrealUms,  1664. 

f  BIRD.  As  bare  as  a  bird's  tail,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  beiug  quite 
stripped. 

DeapoliaTit  noa  omnibua.  He  hath  not  left  ua  a 
diah  to  eate  our  meat  in.  He  hath  stript  us  of  al. 
We  are  spoiled  of  all  that  we  hare  by  him.  He  hath 
left  us  as  bare  as  a  kirds  Uule. 

Terencs  in  BngUsh,  1614. 

BIRD-BOLT.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  with- 
out piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
blow.  Frequently  ascribed  to  Cupid : 

Subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  tlie 
bird^oie.  Much  J.,  i,  1. 

Now  the  boy  with  the  Urd-holi  be  praised  I 

Greenes  Tu  Quofut,  0.  PI,  vii,  26. 

The  form  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  this 
passage: 

Ignorance  ahould  shoot 
Hit  groaa-knobb'd  bird-hoU. 

MarsiofCs  What  you  will. 

See  Bolt. 
fBIRE.    A  cow-house.  Saxon. 

It  was  laied  to  his  charge  the  drivvng  of  kine  horn  to 
his  fathers  b]fre.  BulUin*t  Dialogue,  16^,  p.  4. 

fTo  BiRLE.    To  pour  out  wine. 

On  the  playne  grene  was  buylded  a  fountajne  of 
enbowed  worke,  ^Ite  with  fine  golde,  and  vice,  in- 
grayied  with  anticke  workea,  the  olde  god  of  wyne 
called  Baccna  birljmg  the  wyne. 

Hall,  Henry  Vm,  foL  72. 

BIRTHDOM,  for  birthright.  Formed 
by  the  same  analogy  as  other  words 
in  dom. 

Let  ua  rather 
Hold  Cut  the  mortal  aword ;  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birlhdom.  Macb.^  ir,  8. 

BISHOP.  Boy-bishop,  or  bame-bishop. 
See  Nicholas,  St. 

fBlSKET.  The  older  English  form  of 
biscuit.  Biscuits  of  various  sorts 
were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  among  which 
that  in  most  repute  was  called  Naples 
biscuit,  no  doubt  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  made. 

The  midwife,  captain  of  the  gang,  walks  first, 
Laden  with  child  and  Naplei-bisket  crust; 
Most  reverently  she  steps,  drest  all  in  print. 
If  ahe  be  not  a  saint  the  devil's  int 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 

JM4,  Ai^put  Snd.    It  ia  this  day  ordered,  bv  reason 

of  theiMe  troableaome  times,  that  there  shall  not  be 


thif  reare  aa  formerly  hath  bine  any  elecoon  dinner, 
at  tne  choiae  of  the  Mr  and  Waniens,  but  oneley 
wine  and  Naples  bisMts. 

Accounts  of  the  Carpenter^  Company  in  London. 

In  "the  Accomplished  Female  In- 
structor" (1719),  we  have  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  making  biscuits. 

To  make  Queen's  Bistet,  Genoua  Bisket,  4*r.— Take  aa 
much  fine  flo^'er,  a  lcMif-su|{ar  finely  beaten,  nine 
yolks  and  twelve  whites  of  efcgs,  to  a  pound  of  flower, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar,  corriander-seeds,  and  anni-seeds, 
of  each  three  qu^lers  of  an  ounce  finely  beaten  and 
alfted ;  rose-water  and  ale-jrest  very  new,  of  each  two 
or  three  spKmnfuls ;  then  boil  up  as  much  fair  water  aa 
will  make  it  into  a  convenient  tnin  past  something  like 
batter ;  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and  drop  it 
on  fine  paper,  on  which  fine  sugar  is  strewed,  or  put 
it  into  tin  coffins  four  or  five  incbes  long,  and  an  indi 
and  a  half  broad,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  not  too 
hot ;  and  when  sufficiently  baked,  take  them  out  and 
lay  them  on  a  paper  to  cod ;  after  that,  harden  them ' 
in  a  atove  or  warm  oven,  to  keep  kmg :  and  Uiiu  yo« 
may  make  Genoua-bisket. 

BIS06N0.    See  Bezonian. 
tBISSE.    A  description  of  fine  silk, 

frequently  mentioned  in  the  mediae* 

▼al  writers. 

When  thou  in  triumph  didst  through  Paris  ride  ? 
Where  all  the  streets,  aa  thou  didst  passe  along. 
With  arras,  bisse,  and  tapeatry  were  nung.     J)rayUm. 

BISSON.  Blind.  The  old  copies  of 
Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  have  bee- 
some.  Skinner  has  it  under  beesen  ; 
and  calls  it  a  very  common  Lincoln- 
shire word.-  Ray  has  it  bizeiCd^ 
among  his  north  country  words. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  6y,  for  beside 
or  without,  and  «tn,  a  Dutch  word 
signifying  sense :  the  sight  being  the 
most  excellent  sense,  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  [There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  derivation  or  correct  form 
of  this  word.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bisen,  blind.] 

What  harm  can  vonr  bisson  conapeetuities  glean  oat 
of  this  character  f  Cor.,  ii,  1. 

Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  flaniet 
With  bisson  rheum.  Ham.,  ii,  S. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have 
bisme,  which  comes  very  near  the  old 
reading  of  Coriolanus,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  form  of  the  same  word, 
whether  more  or  less  corrupt  than 
bisson  I  cannot  at  present  determine. 

It  cost  thee  nought,  they  say  it  comes  by  land, 
Aa  thou  art  bisme,  so  are  thv  actions  blind- 

Mirror  for  Ma^t,,  p.  478. 

fBITE.     To  grieve. 

Mal6  habet  virum.    It  grievcth  him,  it  biteth  him. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fTo  BITE  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  cheat. 

He  shall  not  have  my  maiden-head 

I  solemnly  do  swear; 
But  I  'U  bite  him  of  a  portion, 

Tlien  many  with  Balph  my  dear. 

L09e  in  a  Bam,  an  old  Ballad. 


Wtl^or.aABtUiiHaUi  Iknlun  ng^Rd  tin 
■oor  wnld  tD  na  in  d^  mdg  Uk  u  atnnint 
bn.  Ml  IhaaiMtidUi^tndMftcadhimtDpn 
tfai,  ' ■-        A  Jamnf  On^  JNflui,  1^ 

n  BITE  THE  EAR  vu  onoe  an  ex. 
presrioD  flf  eodeMment. 

jr<T.  IwillMfXtHtri^HrforlliitlHl  fi>a..ii,« 

lu  that  pawage  it  ia  ambigaoiu,  but 
tlie  followiDK  explains  it: 

TbnK  hial  aritch^  k,  nfu  i  ti^  id. 

ghn,  I  nnM  Wt  Ifiu  Mr. 
Aw^.tbadMBManforiniil  S. Jon .^fal., li, > 

Sometimea  iiVs  ia  nud  alone  in  a 
aimilar  aenae : 

■uB  ngH  IB  kadinn.  U  iw  tUf  tin. 

eeuiiu,  O.  FL,  I.  UT. 
To  BITE  THE  THUMB  AT  A  PERSON. 
Thia  waa  an  insult.  The  thumb  in 
thra  action  repnaented  9.  fig,  and  the 
whole  was  eqairalent  to  d  fig  for  yam, 
or  the  j(c«  /  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ingpaaatte. 

BeUl  BKt  1  wm  QBtnpt  ikkUbi  Mb,  (Mu 
-•  Oi  «i^  viU  U>  Un-*<  H  Ml  wmA. 

laif^i  Wifi  Mimii,  UK. 

Hence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

InDltldn  llmmi  ■tlhani  i^iich  iiadiiance  to 
IkBlfthQbMrlt.  1,1. 

D(n  ud  niibilil 

lb  IM  PUD  Hl<  Urir  rlmiii.' 

AbiAi^  JTuo'  £.  0tui.  O.  FL,  1^  no. 


at  Uurna  io. 

XkIb  i|f  CMfi'Jr,  biaiL  from  Trench,  l()TB,p.M. 

tBITTBB.  A  seaman's  term,  and  we 
belicTe  atill  in  use. 

Bti  Ht  Oed  ia  hii  vadmii*  (tnd  it,  br  jnttiiii  it  in 
IW-iad  ctfmu  of  oui  ma  to  lEt  M  u^chnr. 
vhkh  bdnf  dciU!,  thA  tide  nmninf  toj  itranit, 
bfBB^it  oor  ihip  to  H  ftnmf  ft  laJ/cr,  thtt  tJu  Tut 
vUiX  tba  Potaiiti  had  apon  u  bnke. 

BITTEE-SWEET,  or  SWEETING?  Td 
apple  BO  called,  which  famished  many 
allasions  to  poets. 

tkjmiliM^rtijKtUriiHttiiitiitU  iBuat  ihirpmH. 

Il>  Wt  itaaaha  Ihtt  anm  aptn  Ihcn,  jm  Klttr  nietl 

W-  inA  tkea  kdiea  jvn  hitter-tKttt  cpn«. 

Vif  c*  <f  ifi^,  0.  FL.  *li,  vn. 


'fcirfc..l«Jl. 

tBITTOUR.  The  bittern.  This  form 
of  the  vord  is  common  in  the  old 
irritera. 

WiMn  Imlu.  ■■  upk,  ud  Imf-toiintd  billnn  bnd. 

•f-BLACK  BAGS  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  naed  by  the  pleaders  in  the 
law  coarta. 

If  Biildiai  MT  Mtia  four  tanu  of  imr, 
Midcta  dMMM  In  tlw  pladDi,  pdket  the  bu; 


tBLACK.BOY.  TlieKignofacelekmied 
tarero  in  Southwark,  mentioned  in 
popolar  writera  of  the  17th  cent. 

But  meddle  not  wlUi  uij  ftiji 

I  chuit  Jon  keep  OBl  o(  bairnei  n; ; 

Tw  Jore,  and  ill  hie  houeliold  a^ter 

Him.  jeilmlti  WEn(  croMe  the  wiler. 

To  th|^iipie  of  the  £Ih14^  in  Southwuke  g 

Whnt  hit  iolFndi  to  fuddle'i  ma  ' 

Tiiii  forlQiEfit  jet,  Diider  the  rose. 

?ma'*UJrrW(,  16S(. 

tBLACK-CHOLEE.     Melancholy. 

Billaatn.    UelaiaiUt.   Ifelucholie:  Uu/i  rlaOrr. 

tBLACK  COAL.  The  phrase  in'  the 
following  example  is  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  Latin  atro  earbone  notandum, 
to  be  condemned. 

nw  aettlDff  forth  and  drafhptioD  of  ilj.  arrant  honeat 
women,  whieh  ff>T  lewdneaae  wcr  fuooiu.  uid  tot 
wicked  Ijrre  worlhit  lo  hce  noted  viih  a  tiatk  emit. 

Pmiln"!  FtUa  sfFlrmnri,  li,  BS. 

tBLACK-COAT.  This  term  became 
applied  to  a  clergyman  at  a  rather 
early  period. 

SnppoK  we  ibDoId  hcfltow  upon  a  poor  low  thinkinji 

blimdei  or  other,  in  letting  hit  Darns  loo  nenr. 

SmcliMM'i  Otimlioiu.  mi.  |i.  ITS 

tBLACK  DOG.  To  blush  like  a  black 
dog,  I.  «.,  Dot  to  blush  at  all. 

Faeum  pcrfHcuit.    Uee  blmhelh  like  a  btact  doygt, 
WiUM  SJcli'au/y,  ed.  ISM.  p.  K7. 

BLACK  FEATHERS.  Large  Duck 
feathera  were  fashionable  in  nieu'a 
hats  about  1506. 

Of  the  Kurd  people  he  beo  more  eaterm'd. 
I'orhiilopg  ciouA  Lr  for  hifl  ^mf  tUirie  fialier. 

Bcaidn.  thii  mnae  of  mine,  and  the  Alof^/mJW, 

And  both,  grownc  ataJc,  w^n  oA  awbj  togrther. 

llu..  Bf.  48.    Both  in  Cat.  Ul..  riii,  p.  Mt. 

BLACKS.     Mourning. 

" -lelhejft.'-- 


colours  dy'd  black." 

Blub  are  oflen  >uch  diiaembhng  moarnin, 
Thcra  in  no  credit  siTcn  tot,  it  hu  loit 
All  repuUtian  bj  fuK  aona  and  wjdowi. 

, r.  „. ,  .,_.!_  Mauing.  OU  U<r. 

0  manj  &.ch. 

(TorW.O.  PL.  T,J33. 

in  llach,  whED  each  one  hern 
if  cTprana.  and  devotei  n  lenrt. 
jxrxc.  «■  Ikt  JkU  t/H.  Lai^l,  Woril.  p.  Sfl. 
He  who  wean  llncli,  and  nioursM  not  [or  Ui>  jca.1. 
Do'e  but  derido  the  pany  buried.  liiJ-^  p-  lij^. 


-■  paj  hit 
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Sndi  Tolgar  firiee,  tnd  gniBa,  enbahne  not  tbce^ 
HMO  art  the  tbeune  of  truth,  not  poetry. 

Carem^t  Poewts,  154S. 
tHenee  then  with  folded  ermes,  eccliined  eyce* 
And  low  impriaon'd  rroens,  meek  oovardiie. 
Urge  not  with  oan  death  that  in  full  saile  comei, 
Nor  walk  in  foreatal'd  Umek$  to  the  dark  tomha. 
Bat  rather  thm  th'  eternal  iaws  shall  gape. 
Gallop  with  Cortina  down  the  nllant  bap. 

tteUker't  Poms,  p.  Sll. 
tThese  lojal  monmen  that  attend  ita  fall. 
And  go  in  hUcit  unto  hia  funeral. 

Naps  upom  Parnassus,  1658. 

BLACK-FRIARS,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  celebrated  for  three  things ; 
the  theatre,  a  nnmber  of  puritans, 
and  the  sale  of  feathers;  the  two 
latter  professions  being  often  united 
in  the  same  persons. 

This  play  hath  beaten  all  young  gallants  out  of  the 
feathers,  ^/kdt^^iort  hath  almost  apoil'd  Black  friars 
for  feathers.  Indue,  to  MakonUnt,  0.  Pi.,  it,  11. 

That  is,  the  satire  of  the  theatre  in 
Bl.  Fr.  has  almost  spoiled  the  trade 
of  the  feather-sellers  there. 

Or  tifeatksr-maier  in  the  FHsrs,  that  are  of  the  fac- 
tion of  faith.  B.  Jous.  Bartk.  Fkir,  r,  6. 
A  whoreaon  upstart,  apocryphal  captain. 
Whom  not »,  puritan  in  Black-Friers  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather.  B.  Jon.  Alckym^  i,  1. 

Bird  the  feather-man,  and  Mrs. 
Flowerdew,  in  Randolph's  Muses* 
Looking  Glass,  are  said  to  be  two  of 
the  sanctify* d  fraternity  of  Black- 
Fryars.  0.  PL,  ix,  172. 
The  theatre  of  Black-Friars  was,  in 
Charles  Ps  time  at  least,  considered 
as  being  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
respectability  than  any  of  those  on 
the  Bank-side.  Thus  Shirley,  in  a 
prologue  addressed  professedly  to 
those  of  the  latter  class,  tries  to  make 
the  auditors  in  the  pit  behave  as  if 
they  were  at  Black-Friars;  that  is, 
decently  and  well. 

Tou  squirrels  that  want  nuta,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Pray  do  not  crack  the  brachea,  and  we  may. 

Hereafter  fit  your  palata  with  a  play. 

But  you  that  can  contract  Yourselves,  and  sit 

As  vou  were  now  in  the  Black-Fryers  pit. 

Ana  will  not  deaf  us  with  lend  noiae  and  tongues. 

Because  we  hare  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs. 

Will  pardon.       SkirUg's  Sis  New  Places,  pubL  1658. 

The  BLACK-GUARD.  Originally  a 
jocular  name  given  to  the  lowest 
menials  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coals  and  wood,  tumspifd,  and 
labourers  in  the  scullery,  who  all 
followed  the  court  in  its  progresses, 
and  thus  became  observed.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  this  common  term. 

So  the  hlaek-guard  are  pleased  with  any  lease  of  life^ 
especially  those  of  the  boiling-house. 

B.  Jons.  Masq.  of  Merc,  Find. 


Turnspits  were  particularly  so  called : 

I  am  degraded  from  a  cook,  and  I  fear  the  deril  him- 
idf  will  entertain  me  but  for  one  of  hia  Hack-^uard; 
and  he  ahall  be  sure  to  have  his  roast  burnt. 

ifimkr.,O.PL,ix,162. 

Burton  speaks  of  the  black  guard,  as 
attached  to  a  court,  in  describing  the 
orders  of  devils : 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  tiieir 
own  rauke,  as  the  Uacks  guards  in  a  prince's  court. 

Anatomy  of  MeL,  p.  43. 

See  also  Decker,  as  quoted  by  Gifford, 
in  his  B.  Jonson,  vol.  vii,  p.  250. 

It  is  a  faith 
That  we  will  die  in,  aince  fnm  the  hlack  guard 
To  the  rhm  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets.  B.  #-  Fl.  Eld.  Bro.,  ▼,  I. 

fWhen  iniquitie  hath  nlayed  her  part,  vengeance 
leapes  upon  the  staae,  the  comedie  la  short,  but  the 
tragedie  is  loneer :  tne  blaeke  aard  shall  attend  upon 
you,  you  ahall  eate  at  the  table  of  sorrow,  and  the 
crowne  of  death  ahaU  bee  upon  your  heada,  many 
glistring  faces  looking  on  you,  and  this  is  the  feare  <h 
ainners.  SnuiA*s  Sermons^  1009. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  Easter  Monday. 
So  called  from  the  severity  of  that 
day,  April  14,  1360,  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  of  Edward  IIPs 
soldiers,  then  before  Paris,  many  died 
with  the  cold.     Stowe,  p.  264. 

Then  it  waa  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleed- 
ing on  Black-Monday  last.  Mer.  Femce^  ii,  5. 

The  BLACK  OX  HAS  TROD  ON  HIS 
FOOT.  A  proverbial  phrase,  meaning 
to  be  worn  either  with  age  or  care. 
Bailey  explains  it  of  the  latter.  But 
the  following  alludes  to  age. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  when  Juno  a-aa  a  young  wife, 
now  Crowes  foote  is  on  her  eye,  and  tke  klact  oxe  kaik 
trod  on  kerfbot.  tyly,  Sappho  /•  PA.,  ir,  1. 

Alas  I  the  neatest  foot  that  ever  came 
III  the  most  superciltoua  roTaU  ahoe^ 
By  tke  black  oxe  u  often  trodden  lame. 

Q.  Tooke,  Annm  diaOa,  p.  106. 
Tke  black  ore  had  not  trod  on  hia  or  her  foote. 

Eejpc.om  TotenJum. 

fBLACK-PLAISTER.  An  old  popular 
plaister  for  wounds. 

The  blaeke  pUusier  for  aU  manner  of  niefes. 
Take  a  pot  of  oyle  olive,  a  part  of  red  lend,  boy le  these 
together,  and  stir  them  with  a  slice  of  wood  eon- 
tinually,  untill  it  be  black  and  somewhat  thick,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  nenywwth  of  red 
wax,  and  a  pound  of  rozen,  and  set  it  to  the  lire  againe, 
but  vou  may  not  blaae  it  and  stir  it ;  then  tidcB  it  off 
and  let  it  stand  untiU  it  be  coli,  and  make  it  in  a  lump. 
It  ia  good  fbr  a  new  wound,  or  to  staunch  blood.  Ponre 
a  little  of  it  in  a  dish,  and  if  it  stick  &st  unto  the 
dishes  side,  then  it  is  enough,  and  preserve  it  to  your 
use  as  neede  requireth.    2m  Pathway  to  AmI/A,  bL  L 

fBLACK-POT.  At  present,  a  black  pud- 
ding is  called  a  black-pot  in  the  dialect 
of  Somerset.  But  in  the  following 
passage  it  evidently  means  a  vessel. 

Now  should  I  be  in  lore;  with  whom?  with  Doll, 
what's  that  but  dole  and  lamentation;  with  Jag, 
what's  she,  but  sister  to  a  black-pot  f  or  what's  Pee; 
good  for  nothing  but  to  drive  into  a  post?  no^  Cupid, 


I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  genealogy  I 

J»ywo0^«  ' 


Un^s  Uistreut  p.  88. 
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BLACKSAUNT»  corrupted  from  black 
mnettUf  used  to  ngoify  any  confused 
or    hideous    noise.      See   Sanctus^ 

BLACK. 

The  language  that  thej  ipeaka 
la  the  anre  harbarou  hUeksauni  ofthe  Geate. 

MarsUm,  Sat  ii,  7,  p.  805. 

Though  Geaie  makes  no  rhyme,  I 
presume  that  licentious  and  bad 
vriter  must  have  written  it  so.  He 
seems  to  mean  the  Getse ;  if  his  mean- 
ing be  worth  guessing.  He  profes- 
sedly scorns  correct  rhyming. 

f  And  she  hath  leieure  now, 
(Bjr  tjing  that  her  prtera  to  a  bow) 
Hrr  aelfe  to  ■trang&.    There  ahe  dan^g  hnng ; 
At  which  the  cure  a  new  blaekenaUus  long.  Heyvood. 

BLACK'S  TOUR  EYE.  A  vulgar  phrase, 
not  yet  quite  obsolete:  they  shall 
not  say  black  i»  your  eye,  that  is,  they 
shall  not  find  any  accusation  against 
you.  It  is  now  jocularly  metamor- 
phosed into  "black  is  the  white  of 
fomr  or  my  eye"  and  in  this  form 
f  oote's  Mrs.  Cole  uses  it  in  the  Minor. 

I  can  aay  kUe¥»  four  eye^  though  it  be  grey; 
I  hwre  coiuiir*d  at  this  your  friend,  and  yoa. 

Be  ia  the  very  jnatiee  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can 
tKmmaX  whom  be  wiU,  and  what  he  will,  error,  ab- 
waHUjt  aa  the  toy  takea  him,  and  no  man  say  bUuk  u 
im  €ft  b«t  laoi^  at  him. 

Is.  Jons.  SUfU  ofNnu^  \»t  Intermean. 
If  yoa  hare  a  mind  to  mil  at  'em,  or  kick  some  of 
tikff  knee  fleah  oat,  they  sha'  not  say  blaefs  your  eye, 
■or  with  aU  their  lynx's  eyes  discover  you. 

Bird  in  Coffe,  0.  PL,  Tiii.  233. 
And  the&  no  man  say  ilaeie  u  their  eye,  but  all  is 
wdl,  and  they  aa  good  christians,  as  those  that  suffer 
tham  uptsnished.    StuHt^i  JMMtomU  of  Jiuses,  p.  65. 

See  Earle,  p.  278. 

The  Yulgar  do  not  hastily  change  their 
forma  of  speech.     It  is  introduced  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  79,  near  the  end. 
fBLADDERED,  part.    Puffed  up. 

Tho*  did  the  Athenians,  who  having  obtained  the 
nctory  in  a  meaiKable  sea-flght  against  the  Medes, 
Umidtf'd  op  with  pride  from  their  success  herein,  it 

"  aeditian  and  tnmnltnation  in  that  state,  not- 
mding  the  contniy  endeaTours  of  the  more 

to  Tnrant  it  The  Sagt  Senator,  p.  186. 

BLARE,  ii€(;.     Bare;  naked. 

See  how  abase  breeds  iUit  and  bitter  bale. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  307. 

BLAME.  Apparently,  for  blameable; 
Uame-worthy. 

In  ftdth,  my  kfd,  yon  are  too  wilful  blame. 

\Hen.ir,m,\. 

This  has  been  thought  corrupt,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  that 
too  blame  in  this  sense  was  a  current 
expression; 

Slash,  and  eonftiB  that  yon  ht  too  too  blame, 

Harr.  Ep.,  i,  84. 
FleriHM  Foientia  wanted  to  be  blame. 

SaU4>mtaa'iMagd,,im.^ 

I 


I  find  too  blame  twice  in  one  page  in 
an  old  play  by  Thomas  Heywood : 

Y'are/oo  Moai^ 
And,  Bease,  yon  make  me  angry. 

Agam, 

The  girle  was  mnch  too  blame, 

Engl.  Traveller,  sign.  O 
I  were  too  blame  if  I  should  not  tell  thee  auie  Uiing. 

Meneckmus,  O.  PL,  i,  153. 

So  that  the  modern  phrase  of  beiny  to 
blame,  is  in  fact  a  corruption ;  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  other  form 
was  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  con- 
sequence ofthe  first  unskilful  attempts 
to  regulate  our  language,  was  the 
wrong  derivation  of  many  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  course  the  corruption 
of  them.  "  Too  blame' ^  is  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

Sigh  then  to  Cupid,  tell  liim  he's  loo  blame, 
Not  raising  in  my  bve  a  mutuall  flaiue. 

HoUJay'e  Teeknogama,  F.  8,  b. 

•f  To  BLANCH.     To  give  a  fair  appear- 
ance ;  to  disguise. 

Nor  fits  it,  or  in  war, 
Or  in  affairs  of  court,  a  man  employed  in  public  care 
To  blaneh  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter 
any  power.  Chapman,  II.,  zii. 

And  coiumouly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtletjr, 
btauek  the  matter.  Baeon,  Euay  xx\u 

fBLANDYMENTES.     Blandishments. 

So  nioch  the  more  did  he  exhortc  the  kyng  of  £ii^laud 
with  letters,  writynges  >uid  blandymenUs,  by  stuidrie 
and  divers  messengers,  for  to  treuu;  and  c^mclude  a 
peace.  Ua!l,  Henry  VII,  foL  13. 

BLANCHE R,  or  BLENCHER.  Appa- 
rently  a  sporting  term ;  whether  for 
a  person  stationed  to  turn  the  game 
one  way  or  another,  or  for  a  dog, 
having  the  same  office,  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  examples  that  follow, 
and  the  dictionaries  are  all  silent. 
The  following  passage  evidently  al- 
ludes to  it,  and  makes  the  bleachers 
attendants  on  the  sport. 

Which  makes  him  OTcrshoot  all 
His  valonr  shotdd  direct  at.  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  aa  blenekers. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Lote's  Pilgr.,  ii,  1. 
This  Siwnish  Inquisition  is  a  trappe  so  slyelie  set. 
Aa  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich  by  blanehers  b-.ise  are  fet. 

Warn.  Alb.  Eng.,  B.  ix.  ch.  61. 
And  io  manie  dayea  were  spent,  and  manic  wales 
naed^  while  Zelmane  was  like  one  that  stood  in  a  tree, 
waitmg  a  good  occasion  to  shoot,  and  Gyuecia  a 
bianelur,  which  kept  the  dearest  deere  from  her. 

Pembr.  Are.,  p.  64. 
And  so  even  now  hath  he  divers  blanehere  belon'^ng 
to  the  market,  to  let  and  stop  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  23  b. 

The  latter  example,  connecting 
blanehere  with  a  market,  rather 
puzzles  the  cause.  It  ia  u»\ed  twice 
or  more  in  fol.  24,  axvd  ^^AV  Hxi  \\i^ 
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sense  of  stopping.     Also  to  blanch, 
vitb  reference  to  the  blanehers. 
BLANK.    The  white  mark  in  the  centre 
of  a  batt,  at  which  the  arrow  was 
aimed ;  here  ased  metaphorically : 

See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 

The  trae  blank  of  thine  eye.  I,ear,  i,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  the 
mark  at  which  a  cannon  is  aimed,  or 
rather  the  direct  range ;  as  we  now 
say  to  shoot  point-blank. 

And  stood  vithm  the  bUnk  of  hii  displeasure 

For  my  free  speech.  OtM.,  iii,  4. 

He  has  employed  it  also  in  other 
kindred  senses,  as  aim,  &c.  See 
Johnson's  Diet. 
BLANKS.  A  mode  of  extortion,  by 
which  blank  papers  were  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  crown,  which  they  were 
to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorise 
the  demands  they  chose  to  make.  No 
wonder  they  were  thought  oppressive. 

And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd. 

As  hlanist  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

Siek.  U,  H.  1. 

Further  explained  by  a  passage  re- 
specting the  same  king,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates : 

Which  to  malntaine  my  people  were  sore  ndl'd 
With  fines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  of  prest, 

BUuik  charters,  oaths,  and  shifts  not  known  of  dd. 
For  which  the  commons  did  me  sore  detest. 

Leg,  ^Biek.  11,  p.  SM. 

Also,  a  kind  of  base  silver  money, 
first  coined  by  Henry  V  in  his  French 
wars,  and  worth  about  eightpence. 
Kersey.  Mr.  Gifford  says,  about  a 
French  livre.    B.  Jon,,  vol,  v,  p.  81. 

Have  yon  any  money  ?  he  answered  not  a  bUuuk. 

Oayton's  Fe»t.  K,  p.  9. 

In  an  old  account  of  the  moneys  of 
Europe,  a  blank  appears  to  be  also  a 
French  coin.     It  is  stated  thus : 

Tk*  Minte  of  Paris  in  jnraunce, 

6  tomes  is  a  bUmeke, 

8  AtoJirJtM  is  a  shilling. 
SO  shillini:  is  a  poonde. 

Tka  Post  of  iks  World,  1676,  ISmo,  p.  86. 

Blanks  are  also  used  for  blank  verses 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Sir,  you're  in  snch  neat  poetry  gather'd  a  kiss, 
lliat  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number 
Soch  pretty  begging  bUmkSt  1  should  commend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you  too. 

B.i'Fl,PkiUuter,n,\. 

BLANKET.  Shakespeare  has  been 
censured  by  moderns,  and  justly, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  low  word 
blanket,  in  the  following  fine  passage : 

Come,  thick  night, 
Aod  |»1]  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ; 
That  mj  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 


Nor  heav*n  peep  thro*  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 

To  cry  hold,  hold.  Macbetk,  U  S. 

But  Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(art.  Davenant),  very  properly  re- 
minds us  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
it  was  a  good  and  local  image  in  the 
theatre;  a  blanket  being  then  used 
instead  of  a  curtain.  We  might  add, 
perhaps,  for  scenes  also,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, on  the  same  authority,  that 
sir  William  Davenant  first  introduced 
painted  scenery. 
fBLANKET-FAIR.  The  name  given 
to  the  fair  held  on  the  Thames  daring 
the  great  frost  in  1683-4. 

Trr,  these  hard  times,  how  to  abate  the  |riee; 
Tell  her  how  cheap  were  damsels  on  the  loe. 
Mongst  dty  wives  and  daughters  that  came  thcn^ 
How  far  a  guinea  went  at  Blanket-fair, 
Hius  you  may  find  some  good  excuse  for  Ihflinf 
Of  your  beloved  exercise  of  railing. 

Boekestae^s  Faiantiniam. 

fBLASED.     Emblazoned  ? 

Their  idols  eyes  to  sunbeames  to  oompara^ 
Or  by  the  rose  her  biased  lips  decLire. 
My  mistreasc  must  beyond  their  saints  wuxrin 
In  tiiat  unequall'd  height^  superlative. 

Beedom^s  Poewu,  164L 

BLAST,  V,  Shakespeare  has  used  the 
word  in  the  unusual  acceptation  of  to 
sufier  a  blast. 

Even  so  by  love  the  vonng  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  btastimg  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime.  Sec 

TwoOent^Ul. 

tBLATANT  BEAST.  The  multitude. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  Spenser. 

Tiaih  we  are  fnllv  bent  to  be  lords  of  misrule  in  the 
worlds  wide  heath ;  our  vovNge  is  to  the  De  of  Donea, 
there  where  the  blatlanl  oeast  doth  rule  and  nugne. 
Benting  the  credit  of  whom  it  please. 

Tke  Betumefrom  Pemassns,  1606. 

fBLAUCHES.     Blotches. 

So  now  you  are  sound  and  lovely  to  looike  ott,  yon  may 
maintaine  the  same  for  a  small  space :  but  being  com* 
miin,  ulcers,  filth  and  bUaukes  will  oreed  upon  yon, 
like  firogges  and  toades  in  stinking  pootos. 

Man  in  Iks  Moons,  1609. 

To  BLAZE.   Contracted  from  to  blason. 

See  Todd, 
f  7b  BLEA.    To  make  a  noise  like  a 

lamb. 

The  morrow  when  Latonaes  iunne  'gan  xise^ 
And  with  his  light  illumines  mortall  eyea, 
When  cocks  did  crow,  and  lambes  did  bleat  and  Mas, 
I  mounted  from  my  eouch,  and  put  to  sea. 

Tajftor's  rorfss,l6S0. 

fBLEAK.    To  bleach. 

Make  that  ivorie  brast 
(Now  Loves  soft  bed  whereon  he  play's  the  wanton. 
And  ambusheth  himselfe  to  catch  the  flamat 
He  shoots  at  others  from  thy  eyes)  as  cold 
As  S<7thian  sands,  bUak^t  wiUi  oontinuall  fleeting 
Into  a  seeming  christall. 

Nabbes^  Hannibal  /•  Seipio,  1637. 

fBLEAKE,  or  BLECKE.  A  low  German 
word  for  a  town,  occurring  in  English 
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writen  of  the  earl  j  part  of  the  1 7th 
cent. 

Tkt  Ceait  of  8.  Bartholomew  the  qpoitle,  wee  arri? ed 
■t  a  MmJv,  aliaa  a  towne,  an  Enj^liah  mile  from  Ham- 
hanrh,  eaQed  Altooagh,  which  it  so  called  by  the 
BambargffB  becanae  it  stands  all-too-nigh  them  for 
tkeir  piwfc,  being  inhabited  with  divers  tradesmen 
which  doe  hinder  their  freedome. 

Thytor't  Worke$,  1680. 
A  long  Datdi  mile  (or  almost  lixe  English)  is  a  small 
towne  or  a  kUekt  called  Gnminir,  bdun^iing  to  the 
inke^  in  the  which  pbice  I  observed  two  things  worthv 
of  reasenbiaaee.  Aut. 

BLEE.  Colour;  complexion.  Saxon. 
This  word,  which  is  rather  common 
in  the  old  ballads,  was  almost  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  bat 
ooeora  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield^ 
printed  1599. 

Aad  Bobin,  Marian  she  wiD  go  with  ihct-^ 
To  aee  fax  Beibii  how  bright  she  is  of  Uee. 

O.  PL,  iii,  4S. 

Also,  p.  52 : 

I  have  a  kwel  j  lenunan 
As  bri^it  of  Ncv  as  ia  the  silver  moon. 

It  generally  occurs  thus  joined  with 
bright. 
BLEEDING  HORSES  ON  ST.  STE- 
PHEN'S  DAT.  One  of  the  odd 
ropentitions  of  papal  times,  of  which 
Latimer  justly  says, 

Bnt  I  marreU  mneh,  how  it  came  to  pass&  that  upon 
fUa  d^  we  were  wont  to  let  onr  horses  blood :  it  is 
like  as  tiKmgfa  St.  Stevem  had  some  great  government 

"  iu)t  is  a 


the  konts,  which  thing  no  doubt  is  a  vaine  in- 
veatkm  of  soan.  Sermons,  fuL  275. 

BLENCH,  V.  To  start,  or  fly  ofi" ;  to 
^ch» 

Keep  yonr  instruction 
And  hold  yom  ever  to  our  special  drift, 
lkoB|^  aoraetiBea  yon  do  Uench  from  this  to  that, 
As  caaae  doch  minister.  Meas.for  M^  iv,  6. 

Would  I  do  this? 
Omldman  so  kUnckr  W.  TaU,  i.  8. 

What  is*t  TOO  Uandi  at?  whnt  would  von  ask? 
Speak  fredy.  B.  ^  fl.  Loyal  Subj.,  ii,  1. 

iMffisatcr,  mr,  d'ye  iUmeh  at  ttiat  ?  d'ye  cavil  ? 

B.^-FL  WiUg.Ckas$,ix,l. 

Hilton  has  osed  unblenchd  for  not 
eonfoanded.     Comua,  430. 
BLENCH,  #.    From  the  verb,  a  start, 
or  deriation. 

These  kitneka  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  wane  caasya  pnnPd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Skaketp.  Sonn.,  lia 

BLEND,  9.  To  pollute  or  confound, 
from  the  original  sense  of  to  mix; 
things  being  polluted  and  confused 
by  improper  mixture. 

And  aU  these  storms  that  now  his  beauty  hleni, 
VtaiX  turn  to  ealms,  and  timely  clear  a»  ay. 

Spenser,  Sonn.,  63. 

BLENT.     Participle  of  blend. 

The  while  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent. 
And  thy  throne  xojnl  wiih  dishonour  bUnt. 

Moth.  amUartPs  IkU,  1829. 

Also,  in  the  sense  of   blinded ;  the 


confusion  or  hurt  of  the  eye  being 
blindness. 

Whylest  reason,  hl€»t  through  pasdon,  nought  de- 
scryU  Sp.rQ.,a,ir,7, 


The  eye  of  reason  was  with  t^ybUnt.  Spens. 

.      £^^j^  thine  eye  siirht 

bUnt  f  Fturf.  2Vuio,  xii,  86. 


What  makea  thee  deaf?  what 


thine  eye  siirht 
/.  2Vuio,xii,86. 

BLESS,  9.  To  wave,  or  brandish.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  this  sense  derived 
from  the  action  sometimes  used  in 
benediction. 

And  burning  blades  about  Uieir  headea  doe  bUste. 

Sp.F  Q.,  I,  V,  6. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest 
And  smote  off  quite  hin  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Annser, 
Bound  his  arm'd  head  his  trendiant  blwde  he  blest. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ix,  67. 

A  man  hanged  is  quaintly  said  to 
blesa  the  world  with  his  heels,  from 
their  waving  in  the  air  when  he  is 
suspended. 

And  the  next  daye,  the  three  theves  wore  conreied 
forth,  to  bUsss  the  worlds  with  their  heelet. 

FMnter^s  Falace  of  Fleasure,  sign  R,  8. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage : 
**  In  drawing  (their  bow)  some  fet 
such  a  compasse,  as  though  they 
would  turn  about  and  hlesse  all  the 
field."  AschanCs  Toxophilus,  p.  196, 
new  edit.,  where  the  editor  has  a  re- 
mark to  the  same  effect. 
To  bless  seems  to  be  used  for  to  se- 
cure, in  the  following  passage : 

And  glauncing  downehis  shield,  from  blame  him  fnirly 
blest.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  18. 

[This  last  is  perhaps  only  an  example 
of  the  old  phrase  to  bless/rom,  i.  e., 
to  preserve  from,  evil.] 

f  Ay,  or  turn  out  of  my  tenement ;  my  last  landlord 
was  a  beau,  forsooth,  and  refus'd  to  renew  my  lease, 
because  I  orouyht  my  money  in  a  gr^isie  leathern 
purse;  and  tum'd  mv  neighhour  Ralph  out  of  his 
Arm  for  plaistering  the  ganlen  wall  with  cow-dunj;; 
but  hnven  bless  us  from  such  landlords. 

The  Comtry  Farmer's  Catechism,  1703. 

fBLETCH,  s.    Blacking  for  shoes. 

Bhicke  or  l^teh  to  colour  the  leather  with,  atramen- 
turn  sutohum.  WithaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  lo2. 

BLIN,  V.     To  cease,  or  stop. 

How  so  her  fonsies  stop-- 
Her  tears  did  never  bUn. 

Bomeus  and  Jul.,  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  287. 
Wen  noble  minds  in  perils  best  appeare. 
And  boldest  hearts  in  bale  will  never  blinne. 

Gaseoifme's  Works,  4to,  D,  6. 
That  I  gan  cry,  ere  I  blin. 
Oh  her  eyes  nre  paths  to  sin. 

It.  Qreen,  in  Beloe's  Aneed.,  vi,  p.  10. 

fBLIND.  A  cant  term  for  being  tipsy. 
It  is  used  with  others  in  the  VVorkes 
of  Taylor  the  Water-Poet,  1630. 
f Writing  was  termed  blind,  when  it 
was  written  in  ink  not  intended  to  be 
durable. 
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Lettro  qui  blancliirt,  et  s'efface.  A  Wwi  letter  that 
wil  in  snort  time  be  wome  out. 

-f Blind  manuscripts^  were  anonymons 
manuscripts. 

Tliese  fantasies  we  finde  in  certaine  iUiuU  mann- 
scripts,  witliout  name  or  author,  which  walke  under 
band  like  tlie  prstilcnce  in  the  darke. 

TentoH's  Treatise  qf  Viurie,  161S,  p.  11. 

fBLIND-HUGH.     A  personage  whose 
history  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

Stich  a  one  as  is  able  and  will  not  feast  his  ndghbonr 
tliis  Christmaa ;  mav  blind  Hugh  bewitch  him,  and 
turn  his  body  into  a  Dairel  of  strong  ale,  and  let  his 
nose  be  the  spig^  his  month  the  fosset,  and  his 
tongue  a  plug  for  the  bung-hole.  And  so  til  next  year 
fareweU.  Foar  Bcbh^  1716. 

fBLINDLED.     Mingled. 

Wliether  that  God  made  then  those  goodly  beams 
Which  nld  the  world,  but  not  as  now  it  seems : 
Or  whether  else  some  other  lamp  he  kindled 


Vpon  the  heap  (yet  all  with  waters  hUndlei) 
wjiich  flying  round  about,  gsTe  light  in  ordJer 
To  th'un-pbc't  climates  of  that  deep  disorder. 


S^lvesUr^t  Dm  Bartea. 

BLIND- WORM.  Called  also  a  slow- 
worm.  A  httle  snake  with  very  small 
eyes,  falsely  supposed  to  be  venomous. 
It  is  the  anguxB  fragilU  of  Linnseus ; 
and  much  dreaded  still  by  the  common 
people,  though  perfectly  harmless. 

Newts  and  bliM^orms,  do  no  wrong  I    Midt.^  ii,  8. 
Adder's  fork,  and  bUnd^worm't  sting.     Macb.,  iv,  1. 
The  smoll-ey'd  slow-worm,  held  of  many  i/tW. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Fiood,  p.  16S8. 

fBLINKARD.     One  who  blinks. 

Fie  is  the  token  of  a  stinke ; 

A  hlinkard  alwnves  good  doth  mis. 

WttlaW  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608.  p.  S88. 

BLINKINSOPS.  A  celebrated  fencer, 
mentioned  in  B.  Jonson's  New  Inn, 
act  ii,  so.  2.  His  memory  rests  at 
present  on  that  passage  only. 

BUST,  for  blest.  This  is  one  of  the 
liberties  thought  allowable  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme. 

And  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was.  and  how  himself  he  bUst^ 

Spensfr,  IV,  vii,  46. 
That  he  had  fled,  long  time  he  never  wist; 
Bat  when  far  mn  he  nad  discovered  it, 
Himself  for  wonder  with  his  hand  he  blist. 

Faiff.  Tasso,  xiii.  29. 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  exemplified 
above  in  Bless,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

And  y>-\i\\  his  club  him  all  about  so  bUst, 
That  he  M'hich  way  to  turn  him  scarcely  wist. 

^ens,  F.  q.,  VI,  viii,  13. 

See  Bless, 
BLIVE,  adj.  Quick ;  ready.  A  con- 
traction of  hilive.  The  word  was 
beginning  to  be  disused  in  the  time 
of  Cartwright  and  Brown,  who  both 
give  it  to  antiquated  speakers. 

TbiM  huM  i§  A  tUH gnerdeu.  JiUiq^fO.  Fl.,  z,  809. 
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Into  the  ship  he  entreth,  and  as  IRw 
As  wind  ana  wether  good  hope  to  be. 

Brown,  Skep.  Pipe,  Bel,  I. 

BLIVE,  adv.     Quickly. 

The  people  cried,  with  sundry  greeins  shouts. 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  temple  bUve. 

Snrrey's  JBm.,  B.  ii,  293. 

See  BiLiVE. 
To  BLOAT,  or  BLOTE.  To  dry  by 
smoke.  Latterly  chiefly  applied  to 
herrings.  Blatant  Saxon,  meant  to 
sacrifice  or  slaughter,  whence  No- 
vember was,  at  one  period,  called 
Blot-monatk,  or  slaughtering  month, 
because  the  animals  were  then  slaugh- 
tered, which  were  to  be  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision.  But,  as 
these  meats  were  chiefly  dried  in  the 
smoke,  when  the  Saxon  word  was 
forgotten,  to  blote  was  supposed  to 
denote  that  operation :  and  thus  the 
change  of  meaning  evidently  crept  in. 

And  dry  them  like  herrings  with  this  smoak ; 
For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  large  and  full. 
But  shrink  in  bloating,  and  together  puH 

Sglvestef^s  Tobacco  batt.,  p.  101. 
I  hare  four  dozen  of  fine  firebrands  in  mr  belly,  I 
have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  woula  blote  a 
hundred  herrings.  B.  /-  Fl.  IsL  Prin.,  iL 

Three  pails  of  sprats,  carried  firom  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel'd, 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools  I  Ibid.,  Q.  of  Cor.,  ii,  4. 

To  bhat,  now  means  to  swell  up,  and 
comes  probably  from  blow  (Johnson)  ; 
and  to  this  we  must  perhaps  refer  the 
*'  bloat  king'*  in  Hamlet,  iii,  4.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  two  opposite 
senses  should  thus  have  belonged  to 
one  word.  Smoke-dried,  and  there- 
fore shrunk  ;  or  pufifed  and  swollen. 
BL0AT-HERRIN6.  A  herring  so 
dried.  Skinner  and  Minshew  puizle 
about  the  etymology;  bat  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  it  arose  as  above 
mentioned. 

Lay  Tou  an  old  courtier  on  the  eoals,  like  a  Monge 
or  a  bloat'kcrring.  B.  Jon.  Masq.  qf  Mer.,  ▼,  429. 
Why  you  stink  like  so  many  Uoat-karrings,  newly 
taken  out  of  the  chimney.  J^.^  Mas.  ofJugwv.ri,  121. 
Make  a  meal  of  a  bloat-kcrrtng.  water  it  with  four 
shillings  beer,  and  then  swear  we  haTe  dined  as  well  as 
my  lord  mayor.  Matek  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  843. 

A  BLOCK,  «.  The  wooden  mould 
on  which  the  crown  of  a  hat  is 
formed. 

Mine  is  as  tall  a  felt  as  anr  this  day  in  MiDaii,  and 
therefore  I  lore  it,  for  the  block  was  deft  oat  fixr  my 
head,  and  fits  me  to  a  hair. 

Honest  Wk.,  part  Sd,  0.  PL,  iii,  890. 
-  HaU  alter  as  fast  as  the  turner  can  turne  his  Naeie. 

JSitph.  Bngl^  0, 4. 

Hence  it  was  also  used  to  signify  the 
form  or  fashion  of  a  hat : 
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A  icncre  gentlaiuui  of  Nmlefl,iHiolMnriBKboaf^t  ahat 
of  Uie  newest  fkahion  ana  best  Nocke  in  all  Italie,  8cc. 

Eupk.  Bngl,  0,  S  b. 
la  Diis  same  hat 
O*  the  Hock  paiaant  ?     B.  Jtm.  Stifle  cf  Newt,  i,  S. 

That  is,  "of  the  current  fashion." 

Ton  ah^ll  alter  it  to  what  fiirm  joa  please,  it  will  take 
any  bUck.  Ihid^  Cjfnth.  Bn.,  i,  4. 

Also  for  the  hat  itself: 

Tho*  Bov  joor  block  hnd  be  eorered  with  a  Spanish 
kl0ek.  B<mMm.  mnd  Ft.  MaHMMaU. 

A  prrttT  Uoci  Sextinas  names  his  hat, 
So  mncn  the  fitter  im  his  head  bj  that. 

WUe9  Becrealiota,  Epigr.  466. 

A  flat-crowned  block  was  fashionable 
ahont  1596^  when  Sir  J.  Davis's 
Epigrams  were  printed. 

And  still  tke  newest  nshion  he  doth  cet. 
And  with  the  traie  doth  chance  from  tnat  to  tills. 
He  weares  a  hat  now  of  ihefiat-crctpnf  kloeke 
Ike  treble  mflca,  long  cloak&  and  doublet  FrendL 

A.  212,  in  Cent.  Liter.,  Tiii,  84 

Hence  that  excellent  interpretation 
of  a  speech  of  Lear,  which  had  poz- 
sled  the  earlier  commentators : 

This  a  good  hlodk  .'— 
It  were  a  delicate  strati^em,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  Cut.  Lear,  W,  6. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark 
onght  hy  all  means  to  be  cited,  as 
affording  an   admirable  specimen  of 

i'adicious  illustration.  "  Upon  the 
nng's  saying  /  will  preach  to  thee, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to 
pall  off  his  hat,  and  keep  taming  it 
and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  preachers  of  those  times 
(whom  I  have  seen  represented  so  in 
ancient  prints),  till  the  idea  of  felt, 
which  the  good  hat  or  block  was 
made  of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his 
brain  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse 
with  a  substance  as  soft  as  that  which 
he  held  and  moulded  between  his 
hands."  It  should  be  rather,  ^^  the 
very  same** 
BLONCKET,  adj.  Gray.  Used  by 
Spenser  as  an  epithet  for  liveries  or 
coats,  and  explained  in  the  original 
notes  "gray  coats."  I  belicYe  it 
meant  at  first  whitish,  for  I  find  in 
Coles*  Dictionary  "a  blanquet  pear, 
pyrum  subalbidum."  If  so,  it  is 
from  the  French  blanc.  Kersey  also 
has  blankers,  white  garments. 

Oar  Uotuket  lireries  bene  all  to  sadde 

for  tliilk  same  season,  when  aU  is  ycladde 

With  pkasannce.  Skep.  Eal.,  May,  r,  6. 

I  have  notmet  with  the  word  elsewhere. 
BLOOD  was   sometimes  used  for  dis- 
position, thus : 


strange  mrasnal  KomI^ 
When  man's  wont  sin  is  hedoes  too  mnch  good. 

Tim,  J.,  if,  8. 

Also  in  the  very  difficult  passage  of 
the  opening  of  Cymbeline,  of  which 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  intelligible 
reading : 

Yon  do  not  meet  a  man,  bnt  frowns :  onr  Mooit 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  they  are  courtiers. 

Still  seem  as  does  the  king's.  Ci»t  1*  1« 

t.  e.,  our  dispositions  no  longer  obey 
the  influences  of  heaven ;  they  are 
courtiers,  and  still  seem  to  resemble 
the  disposition  the  king  is  in. 
[A  blood,  in  the  sense  of  a  high- 
mettled  young  man,  was  also  in  use 
at  a  rather  early  period.] 

tTo  which  effect  we  hare  sent  a  general!  diallenge 

To  all  the  yonthftiH  bloo4*  of  Almca, 

That  whosoever  (borne  of  princely  stem) 

Bares  foote  the  bosome  of  this  desert  ile, 

(The  stare  where  Ile  perfonne  this  lorert  prise) 

And  by  nis  «'it  and  active  pollid^ 

Wooe.  win,  intice,  or  any  wav  defeate 

Me  of  my  chvge,  my  dan^ters  of  their  hearts. 

Shall  with  tlidr  lores  weare  my  imperiall  crowne 

Wreath  of  their  conquest.     Aift  lit  of  OuUt,  16S8. 

BLOOD.BOLT£R*D.  Stained  with 
blood  ;  from  a  bolter  or  sieve,  whose 
blood  issues  out  at  many  wounds,  as 
flour  passes  through  the  holes  of  a 
sieve.  Warburton,  Or  sprinkled  with 
blood,  as  if  with  meal  from  a  boulter, 
as  Johnson  explains  it. 

Tor  the  blood-bouUer'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 

Macb.,ir,l, 

[See  Colliers  Hist.  D.  P.,  iii,  56.] 
f  BLOODY-NOSE.  A  term  which  seems 
to  show  that  boxing  was  an  earlier 
accomplishment  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Jud.  What  Ingenioso,  carrying  a  vinegar  bottle  about 
thee,  like  a  great  scholc-boy  giving  the  world  a  bloudw 
nose  ?  The  Retume  from  Ftmattut,  1600. 

fBLORE.  A  blast  of  wind,  or  gale. 
Sometimes  used  by  Chapman  simply 
for  the  air. 

Like  rude  and  raging  waves  roused  with  the  fervent  blort 
Of  th*  east  and  soutli  winds.  Chapnutn,  Ik,  ii,  128. 

-fTo  BLOW.  To  blow  upon,  to  speak 
disparagingly  of,  to  criticise. 

Peace,  the  king  approaches :  stand  in  your  ranks  or- 
derly, and  shew  your  breeding ;  and  be  sure  you  blow 
nothing  on  the  lords.  CartwrighCt  RoyaU  Slave,  1631. 
1  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  please  to  have 
of  my  fancy  of  trees :  it  is  a  maiden  one,  and  not 
blown  upon  oy  any  yet ;  but  for  the  merits  you  please 
to  ascnbe  unto  the  author,  I  utterly  disclaim  any, 
specially  in  Uiat  proportion  vou  please  to  give  them 
me.  Hotcellt  Familiar  Ltttert,  1650. 

To  blow,  to  betray,  to  make  known. 

As  for  that,  says  Will,  I  could  tell  it  well  enough,  if  I 
had  it,  but  I  must  not  be  seen  anywhere  amona  mv 
old  acquaintance,  foe  I  am  ((own,  and  thej  wiU  all 
betray  me.  Hiitor^  (tf  CoIomI  IsAk.W^ 
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VftT,  downa  can  nj,  tliii  panon  knowet  enongh, 
Bui  that  hit  langnace  does  hit  knowledge  bUmgk, 

W kiting' i  AUnno  andBtUama,  1688. 

To  blow  upt  to  cause  to  swell. 

But  who  had  blowne  her  tip,  and  made  her  iwell  f 
Mother,  quoth  ahe,  in  truih  I  cannot  tell. 

PatjuiFt  Night-Cap,  161S. 

BLOWN.     Swollen,  or  tumid ;  inflated. 

Ko  hhum  ambition  doth  our  arma  incite.  Lear,  W,  4w 
How  now  blotcH  Jack,  how  now  quilt?  1  Hen.  IV,  n,  8. 

Proud,  insolent : 

I  come  with  no  blown  ipirit  to  abuae  yon. 

B.  ^  h  Mad  Limer. 

tBLOW-BASTED.     Flogged. 

The  earle  of  Urenia  asked  one  that  came  tram  the 
court,  what  was  reported  of  him  there?  who  an- 
fwered :  Neither  good  nor  bad,  my  lord,  that  I  could 
heare.  With  that  the  earle  commanded  him  to  be 
thoroughly  blcwe-huted  and  beaten:  and  then  after- 
ward gave  him  fiftie  ducketa,  aayiuK.  Now  maist  thou 
report  of  Urenia  both  good  and  bad. 

Ccflefi  Witt,  His,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fBLOW-BOOK.  A  book  with  indeU- 
cate  pictures. 

Last  Sunday  a  peraon  did  pennance  in  the  Chaptei^ 
house  of  St.  Paura,  London,  for  publickly  shewing  in 
Bartholomew  Fair  a  book  called  a  iJow-book,  in  which 
were  many  obscene  and  filthy  picturea :  the  book  waa 
likewise  burnt,  and  the  person  paid  costs. 

Poet  Man,  8  June,  1706. 

BLOW-POINT.  A  childish  game; 
consisting  perhaps  of  blowing  small 
pins  or  points  against  each  other. 
Probably  not  unlike  push-pin. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jupiter,  when  he 
was  in  his  tide  ooata;  and  bow  he  went  to  look  birds- 
neata  with  Athous.  Lingua,  O.  PL,  v,  167. 

Also  Donne's  Poems,  1719,  p.  119. 
Dust-point  seems  to  have  been  a  simi- 
lar game. 
See  Dust-point, 

f  Nuces  relinquere :  to  leare  boyes  play,  and  fall  to 
blow-point.  WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1634,  p.  668. 
f So  master  Amoretto  plays  the  |ptll  in  a  piece  of  a 
parsonage;  my  master  adorns  hu  cupboard  with  a 
piece  of  a  parsonage ;  my  mistress,  upon  good  days, 
nuts  on  a  piece  of  a  parsonage;  and  we  pagea  play  at 
Uowpoint  fur  a  piece  of  a  parsonage :  I  think,  here'a 
trial  enough  for  one  man's  gifta. 

Betume/rom  Pemateue,  1606. 

BLOXFORD.  Apparently  a  jocular 
and  satirical  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Oxford,  quasi  Block* 9-/ord,  or  the 
ford  of  Blockheads,  This  is  inti- 
mated in  the  following  lines  of  Bp. 
Corbet : 

What  was  the  jest  d*ye  ask  ?  I  dare  repeat  it, 
And  put  it  home  before  you  shall  entreat  it ; 
He  cali'd  me  Blox/ord-tntin,  ronfess  I  must 
Twas  bitter;  and  it  grieved  nw  in  a  tlirust 
That  most  uiigratefulword  Bloxford  to  hear, 
lYom  him  whose  breath  yet  Btimk  of  Oxford  beer. 

Poeme,  p.  67,  to  Lord  Mordant. 

In  Healy's  "Discovery  of  a  New 
World,'*  imitated  from  Hall's  Mtindus 
alter  et  idem,  Blocka/ord  is  made  the 
capital  of  the  region  Fooliana. 

JUtttaiog  Fooliana,  came  wilboat  resittaaoe  nnio 


Blocheford,  otherwise  called  Dnna-ton,  the  chiefe  dtie 
of  the  hind.  P.  183. 

The  intended  allusion  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  particular  notice 
of  the  number  of  spires  and  bells 
contained  in  it.  Ibid,^  p.  179. 
BLUE  was  a  colour  appropriated  to 
the  dresses  of  particular  persons  in 
low  life. 

1 .  It  was  the  usual  habit  of  servants. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear 
Une,  when  your  master  is  one  kA  your  fellows. 

Honeet  Whore,  O.  PL,  iii.  889. 
The  other  act  their  parts  in  blew  coatee,  as  (if)  thy 
were  thdr  senring  men.    Decker' t  Belman,  sign.  £  8. 

Hence  blue- bat  tie  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  servant.  0. 
PL,  V,  6.  And  a  serving-man  in  B. 
Jonson  says,  "Ever  since  I  was  of 
the  blue  order,**  Case  altered,  i,  2. 
About  1 608,  when  Middleton's  Comedy 
of  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  was 
produced,  the  blue  coats  of  servants 
appear  to  have  been  changed  for 
cloaks,  such  as  were  worn  by  the 
gentry  also  at  that  time.  Thus,  in 
that  comedy : 

There's  more  true  honestv  in  such  a  country  serrinc 
man,  than  in  a  hundred  oi  our  cloak  companions.  1 
may  well  coll  'em  companions^  for  aiuoe  btue  eoate 
have  been  turned  into  ^oakt,  one  can  acarce  know 
the  man  from  the  master. 

Act  ii,  Jne.  Dnuna,  Y,  p.  151. 

B.   Jonson    introduces   New-Yeares- 

Gift, 

In  a  blew  coat,  serring-man  like,  with  an  orange,  ke. 

Mask  qf  Christmas. 

2.  Also  of  beadles:  whence  they 
also  came  in  for  the  appellation  of 
blue  bottle : 

I  will  have  you  aa  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  bins' 
bottle  roffue !  S  Hen.  IF,  v  4. 

And  to  oe  free  frtaa  tlie  interruntion  of  blue  beadles, 
and  other  bawdy  officera.  Middleton*s  Mich.  Term. 
Tt»  whipa  of  miies  are  not  half  ao  terrible  as  a  blue 
eoai.  Mierocosmns,  O.  PL,  ix,  161. 

I  know  not  whether  it  means  servants, 
or  officers  of  justice,  in  the  following 
passage ;  probably  the  latter : 

Come  a  reivet  justice  with  a  long 
Great  train  of  blew-oosAa,  twtXrt  or  fourteen  strong. 

Bonne,  Sat  i,  21. 

3.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  ignominy 
for  a  harlot  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, &c. 

Your  puritanical  honest  whore  sits  in  a  blue  pown.-^ 
Where !— do  yon  know  the  brick  house  of  castisation  ? 

Hon.  Whore,  0.  PL.  lii,  464. 
Lam.  Teare  not  my  clothes,  my  friends,  they  coat 

more  than  you  are  aware. 
Bedell.  Tuah,  soon  you  shall  have  a  blew  zprnx ;  for 

these  take  you  no  care.    Promos  and  Cass.,  iii,  6. 

BLURT.     An  interjection  of  contempt. 

Shan  I  ?— then  blurt  o*  your  aervice  1  O.  PL,  iii.  814. 
B<ir(  t  a  rime  i  blirt,  a  rune  1  Malcontent,  O.  PL,  It,  SI. 
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Shut,  UmrtI  there*!  nothing  renuiiifl  to  pot  thee  to 
fim  wm,  captain.  Furiittm,  vr,  8,  Sufpl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  610. 

Blurts  master  constable^  or  a  fig  for 
the  constable,  seems  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  phrase ;  it  is  the  title  of  a 
play  written  by  Tbos.  Middleton,  and 
pablished  in  1602.  Hence  I  suppose 
it  is  that  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  call  a  constable  ''old 
Blurt."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2.  In 
0.  PL,  T,  420,  we  have  **  Blurt,  mas- 
ter gunner!" 
To  BLURT  AT.  From  the  former.  To 
hold  in  contempt. 

And  aU  the  worid  vill  blurt  and  acorn  at  ni. 

Bdw.  in,  n,  6. 
Bat  east  their  gasea  on  Marina's  face, 
Whik  ovxB  was  hlmrted  at 

FericUs,  if,  ^  Suppi.  to  8k.,  ii,  116. 

To  blurt  out,  still  remains  in  modern 
Qsage^  and  signifies  much  the  same 
as  to  spurt  or  sputter  out  hastily. 

BLUSHET.  (Apparently  peculiar  to 
B.  Jonson.)  See  Todd.  One  who 
blashes. 

fBOARD.  The  term  board  answers  to 
the  modem  table,  but  it  was  often 
moveable,  and  placed  on  trestles. 

fBOAST.  The  following  is  an  early 
example  of  a  well-known  proverb. 

Anieoa  mantes  polliceri :  great  boost,  ntall  rotte. 

Witkafs  metUmarie,  ed.  1634,  p,  658. 

To  BOB.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  cheating. 

He  eaDs  me  to  a  rettitntion  larie 

Of  cold  and  ievels  that  I  Mb'dtnm  him.    Otk.,  t,  1. 

Let  him  be  M'd  that  Ms  wiU  hare; 

But  who  bj  means  of  wisdom  hie 

Hath  Mv'd  his  charge  ? — It  is  eren  L 


Pfmbr.  Jread.,  hi),  ii,  n.  SOS. 

on  the  open  stace,  and  ^  me  di  with 

mt'cr  a  penn j.  Hog  kulh  lost  his  Fearl,  O.  PL,  ri.  386. 

We  should  now  say,  in  famiUar  lan- 
guage, **foh  me  off.*' 
BOB,  #•     A  taunt  or  scoff. 

Oft'  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  M. 

FUtck.  Fmrp.  It.,  tH,  86. 
He  that  n  fool  doth  rerr  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  focdiahlr,  altno'  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senscleiis  of  the  bob.    At  worn  UH  it,  ii,  7. 
I  hnre  drawn  blood  at  one's  brains  wiUi  a  bitter  bob. 
AUx.  and  Camposps,  0.  PL,  ii,  118. 

To  give  the  6od  was  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  that  of  giving  the  dor.  See 
Dob. 

C.  I  foeas  the  bnsiness.    S.  It  can  be  no  other 

Bat  to  gite  me  the  bob,  that  beinjr  a  matter 

Of  main  impcnrUmce.  Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  ir,  6. 

\To  BOB.     To  thump.     The  8,  a  bob, 
or  thump,  was  also  used. 

In  an  enTioos  spleene,  smartinir  ripe,  xsnes  after  him, 
fals  at  fistic  cnffes  with  him ;  bnt  the  fellow  beU- 
boured  the  foole  ennningly,  and  got  the  foolcs  head 
nndcr  his  arms,  and  MVhis  nose. 

^rmm.  Nest  ^Ninnies,  1606. 


Suppose  then  yon  see  IVandon  enter  into  the  •ehool, 
his  lynings  hanging  out  of  his  breeches  down  unto 
his  shoes,  his  gown  wrapped  about  him,  his  book 
under  his  arm,  undertaking  to  give  a  fillip  to  one,  and 
a  bob  unto  an  other. 

Comical  History  ofFratuum,  1666. 

f  BOB,  9,     A  iewel  or  drop  tor  the  ear. 

Rich  bobbs  upon  her  ears  are  hung. 
To  stop  the  clamour  of  her  tongue. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Boom,  1706. 
The  poor  wench  loves  dy'd  glass  like  any  Indian,  for  a 
diamond  bob  I'd  have  her  madenhead  if'^I  were  a  nan 
andsheamaid. 

CowUy,  CutUr  of  Colemam  Strmt,  166S. 

fBOB,  9.  Appears,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  mean  a  kind  of  worm. 

Or  yellow  bobs  turii'd  up  before  the  plough. 
Are  chiefest  baita,  with  cork  and  lead  rnouKh. 

Lawson^s  Secrets  of  Angling,  166S. 

fBOBBlNQ-JOAN.  The  name  of  a  very 
old  dance. 

Strike  up  Bobbing  Joan, 

Or  I'll  break  your  fiddle.         Tks  Hop  OarUmd,  1766. 

60CARD0.  The  old  north  gate  of 
Oxford,  taken  down  in  1771.  There 
is  a  good  view  of  it  in  the  first  number 
of  Ozonia  Antiqua  Restaurata.  Whe- 
ther it  was  originally  so  named,  from 
some  jocular  allusion  to  the  Aristote- 
lian syllogism  in  Bocardo,  I  have  not 
discovered. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison ;  and  hence 
the  name  was  sometimes  made  a  ge- 
neral term  for  a  prison. 

Was  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow  ? — Was  he  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  litUe-ease  ? 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  106.  C 

Bocardo  was  the  last  prison  of  that 
good  man  himself,  before  his  shame- 
ful murder;  to  himself  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  Its  downfal  was  cele- 
brated by  Oxford  wits,  both  in  Latin 
and  English.     One  says, 

Numjam 
Antiqui  muri  renerabilis  umbra  bocardo 
Tisitur  Oxonii  ?  Salve  hand  ignohile  noroen  I 

IHatogus  m  l%eatr.,  1778. 

The  other, 

Bare  tidings  for  the  wretch  whose  Ung'ring  score 
Tlcmains  unpaid,  bocardo  is  no  more. 

Newsman*s  Verses,  1778>  by  Warton. 

Bocardo,  as  a  logical  term,  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  syllogism,  occurs  in 
Prior's  Alma,  canto  3. 

tThere  are  many  in  London  now  adaies  that  are  be- 
sotted with  this  sinne,  one  of  wiiom  I  saw  on  a  white 
horse  in  Fleet  street,  a  tanner  knave  I  never  lookt  on, 
who  with  one  figure  (cast  out  of  a  schoUers  studie  for 
a  necessary  servant  at  bocardo)  promised  to  find  auT 
man's  oxen  were  they  lost,  restore  any  man's  iroods  if 
tbey  were  stolne,  and  win  any  man  love,  where  or 
howsoever  he  settled  it.  Lodoe's  Incarnate  Devils,  1696. 

BOCKEREL,  or  BOCKERET.  A  long- 
winged  hawk.  Diet.  The  family 
name  of  Backet  is  perhaps  a  contrac- 
tion of  Bockeret. 
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BODE.     Obsolete  preterite  of  to  bide. 

Never,  0  wretch,  this  wombe  conceived  thee, 
Nor  never  bod*  I  painfull  throwes  for  thee. 

Ferrex  and  Porrez,  0.  PL,  i,  Ul. 

BODGE,  V.  Probably  the  same  as  to 
bud^e  ;  from  bovger,  Fr. 

With  this  we  charged  again,  but,  out  atns  I 

We  bodg'd  again.  ^  ^  8  Hen.  VI,  1, 4. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, considers  it  only  as  bwige  mis- 
printed; in  his  Dictionary,  as  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  boggle.  Mr. 
Malone,  having  seen  bodgery  for 
botchety,  thinks  it  may  be  for  to 
botch  :  but  the  sense  evidently  points 
rather  to  the  interpretation  here 
given. 
BODGE,  «.  Ben  Jonson  has  a  bodge 
of  oats,  for  some  measure  of  them. 

To  the  laat  hod^e  of  oati,  and  bottle  of  hay. 

New  Inn^  i,  6. 

BODKIN.    A  small  dagger. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Ham.,  iii,  1. 

In  Uie  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle, 
edit.  1614,  it  is  said  that  Caesar  was 
slain  with  bodkins. 

The  cheef  woorker  of  this  murder  was  Bmtus  Cassius 
with  260  of  t)ie  senate  all  having  bodkint  in  their 
sleeves.  Serf,  of  dititiony  prefixed  to  Gorboduc,  1690. 

If  it  is  quoted  rightly,  the  author 
made  two  Romans  into  one. 
Chaucer  says  the  same  : 

With  bodkins  was  Cocsar  Julius 
Muider'd  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Cassias. 

Cens.  Liter.f  ix,  869. 

BODKIN,  CLOTH  OF.  A  species  of 
rich  cloth.  A  corruption  of  Baudkin, 
which  see. 

Or  for  so  many  pieces  of  cloth  ofbodkin^ 

Tissue,  gold,  silver,  &c.   Mass.  City  Madam,  u^  1, 

Cloth  of  bodkin  or  tissue  must  be  embroidered; 

As  if  no  face  were  fair  that  were  not  powdei^ed  and 

r'nted.  B.  Jons.  Vise.,  voL  vii.  p.  88. 

Sir.  I  have  a  snte  to  you. 
Jnt.  Is  it  embroidered  sattin.  sir,  or  scarlet  ? 
Tet  if  your  business  do  hold  weight  and  consequence, 
I  may  deserve  to  wear  your  thaiucfulness 
In  tissue,  or  doth  qf  bodkin.    Ermines  are  for  princes. 
Shirley,  Doubtf.  Heir,  act  iii,  p.  81. 

See  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  Pl.^  ix, 

197. 
BODRAGS.     Evidently  for  bordragtt  or 
bordragings :  border  incursions. 

No  wavling  there  nor  wretchedness  is  heard— 
No  nightly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spens.  Colin  CI.,  v,  816. 

See  BoRDEAGiNa. 
f  BODY.    The  popular  oath  or  exclama- 
tion,  body  of  me,  is  found  in  old 
authors. 

Oh,  the  bodye  of  m$ 
What  kaytyves  be  tliose  P 

JPlaif  qf  WU  tad  8Mne9,T^,l. 


BoiyeftM;  I  was  imldnde  I  know, 
But  thou deserr'st  it  then:  but  let  it  coe. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffmam,  1631. 
Capt.  Body  ofmt,  nor  no  betUrr  prefenneut. 

Marmyon,  Fine  Compamon,  1633. 

f BOG.     Petulant,  arrogant. 

The  cockooe,  seeiuB  him  so  bog,  waxt  also  wondrous  wre^he. 

Warner's  Albums  England,  1693. 

\A  BOG,  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
softness  or  tenderness. 

Car.  I  will  not  raile  at  you,  but  I  will  cndgeU  yon,  and 
kicke  you,  you  man  of  valour. 
Cap.  Hold  as  thou  art  a  man  (rf  renowne,  thou  wilt 
strike  thy  foote  into  mee  else,  my  body  is  as  tender 
as  a  bogg.  Mamtyon,  Fine  Comptuuon,  1633. 

BOGGLER.  One  who  boggles;  but  in 
the  following  passage  a  vicious  woman, 
one  who  starts  from  the  right  path : 

You  have  been  a  boggier  ever.  Jni.  and  Cl.,m,  11. 

Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a 
doubter,  a  timorous  man;  but  it  is 
evidently  addressed  not  to  Thyreus 
but  to  Cleopatra. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.  Perhaps  a 
gipsy;  or  a  mere  wild  appellation, 
designed  to  ridicule  the  appearance 
of  Simple  in  the  Merry  W,  of  Wind- 
sor, act  iv,  so.  5.  The  French  call 
gipsies  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans 
Tartars  and  Zigeuners,  so  that  the  term 
might  be  thus  compounded.  See  the 
note  on  the  passage,  edit.  1778. 

fBOIGHROPE.     A  nautical  term. 

Make  ready  th'anker.  ready  th'anker  hoe, 
Cleere,  deere  the  boighrope,  steddy,  well  ste^d  so ; 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

fBOILING-BOOT.     An  instrument  of 

torture  mentioned  in  Field's  Amends 

for  Ladies,  1618. 
fBOILING-HOUSE.     An  eating-house. 

See  the   History  of   Colonel    Jack, 

1723. 
fBOISTOUS.     Rough,  coarse. 

Oette,  hyeht  Gagates,  and  is  a  boystous  itone,  and 
never  the  les  it  is  precious. 

It  is  contrary  to  fendes,— helpeth  for  fantaaiea  and 
ayenste  vexacions  of  fendis  by  ni^t. — And  so,  if  so 
boyatus  a  stone  dothe  so  great  wonders,  none  shold  be 
dispisid  for  foule  colour  without,  while  tiie  vertu  that 
is  within  is  unknowe.      Olanville,  by  Treviaa,  xvi,  49. 

To  BOLD.  For  to  bolden,  or  render 
bold.  Embolden  is  the  word  now 
most  used. 

It  touches  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  ftoU«  the  king.  Zeor,  v,  1. 

iUas  that  I  had  not  one  to  boldmejHyekeSeomer. 

BOLD  BEAUCHAMP,  or  AS  BOLD  AS 
BEAUCHAMP.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression,  supposed  by  Fuller  and  Ray 
to  be  derived  from  the  courage  of 
Thomas,  first  earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  namei  who  in  1346,  with  one 
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squire  and  six  archers,  defeated  100 
Normans.  See  Ray,  p.  218.  There 
were  however  more  of  the  name,  who 
contributed  to  its  celebrity.  There 
was  an  old  play,  entitled  The  Three 
bold Beauchamps,  printed  about  1610. 
See  Biogr.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  429.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Induction  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  B. 
andFl. 

Tliey're  here  now,  and  tnon  no  scouts  can  reach  'em, 
Beuur  er^rr  man  hon'd  like  a  kold  Beanckanm. 

Mad  World,  0.  li,  v,  390. 

See  alao  O.  PL,  z,  172. 
Drayton  derives  it  from  the  bravery 
of  the    earls  of  Warwick,  of   that 
name,  in  general. 

So  hard  J  fcreat  and  strong; 
That  after  of  that  name  it  to  an  adage  grew. 
If  anr  man  himself  adTenfrons  hapt  to  shew, 
BoU  JBemmehawtp  men  him  term'd.  if  none  so  bold  as 
he.  Foljfott.t  song  xriii,  p.  1007- 

fBOLDY.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 
press  for  boldly, 

oat  with  thear  darts  fsrre  off  and  damoors  shrill, 
Thej  him  provoke :  the  boare  sits  boldp  still, 
Gnsahiag  wiUi  foamy  chaps  his  tasks  most  keen, 
And  th*>""r  off  the  darts  ficom's  back  is  seen. 

Virffil,  hy  Vieari,  1632. 

\To  BOLE.     To  drink  bowls  full. 

Gull,  bib,  and  hole,  carouse  and  qoaffe, 
£die  can  in  Gennany. 

Kendall' t  FUnetrs  cf  Eptgrtnimes,  1577- 

tBOLB,  *.     A  roll. 

Pot  to  two  spoonfnls  of  rose-water,  and  as  much  salt 
M  spice,  then  make  it  up  in  little  lon^  bola  or  roules, 
smd  butter  yonr  dish,  and  lay  them  in  with  a  round 
hole  in  Uie  middle. 

The  True  Gentlae<man*i  IkUgkt,  167G. 

tBOLE-DISH.     A  bowl. 

It  so  chanced,  as  the  boy  was  throwing  of  a  hcle^ish 
of  water  over  his  fish,  sir  William  Davcnantwas  goin^ 
by  the  stalL     Great  Britain's  Uoneycombe,  1712,  MS. 

BOLL,  tr.  To  swell,  or  pod  for  seed. 
Boll^  in  the  dictionaries  explained  a 
round  stalk,  is  evidently  only  another 
form  of  bole. 

And  the  flax,  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the 
liarley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  bolUd. 

Exodus,  ix,  31. 

In  the  Septnagint,  to  he  \ivoy  airepfji' 

art  Soy, 

fVena  fontis,  scatnrieo.  Source,  surgeon.  The  veine 
of  a  fountaiiie:  the  boiling  or  rising  up  of  water  out 
of  a  spring.  Nomenelator. 

tBOLLEYNE.     Bullion. 

Item,  that  they  shaU  coyne  no  manner  of  hoUeyne, 
either  of  this  realme  or  of  Ireland,  but  to  provide  it 
in  other  countries.  Arclueologia,  xviii,  137. 

BOLN.  Swelled;  contracted  from 
bollen,  which  is  the  old  form  for 
boiled. 

Here  one  being  thiong'd  heart  back,  all  ioZn  and  red. 
Sk^Bape  of  Ltter.,  suppL  i,  p.  568. 

Tims  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone*s 
alteration  of   this  word    to    bloum, 


which  signifies  the  same,  contrary  to 
all  the  editions,  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 
BOLT.  A  sort  of  arrow.  Hence  bolt- 
upright.  Thus  defined  by  R.  Holmes : 
*'  The  second  is  termed  a  bolt :  it  is 
an  arrow  with  a  round  or  half  round 
bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow  head  proceeding  there- 
from." Acad,  of  Armory,  b.  iii, 
ch.  17»  MS.  When  it  has  only  the 
blunt  bob,  without  the  point,  it  was  a 
BIRD-BOLT.  It  thus  differed  from  a 
shaft,  which  was  sharp  or  barbed. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  To  make  a  bolt 
or  a  shaft  of  a  thing."  Ray^  p.  179. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  "  pe- 
culiarly used  for  the  cross-bow ;"  as 
in  Ivanhoe,  ii,  p.  20.  Holmes  de- 
scribes also  a  sort  of  bolts  having  the 
bob  or  button  hollow,  to  receive  a 
stone  or  bullet,  which  was  projected 
thence  by  fastening  the  bolt  itself  to 
the  bow,  or  cross-bow.  Ibid,  Harl. 
MS.,  2033. 

Twas  but  a  boll  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothinff. 
Which  the  brain  maJces  of  fumes.  Cymb^  It,  %, 

I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush, 
list'ning  if  any  thing  did  rush. 

Sp.  Shep,  Kal,  Mar.,  70. 

We  have  it  also  in  the  proverb,  "A 
fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot."  See  also 
Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2,  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  passage.  The  word 
was  very  common. 
To  BOLT,  or  BOULT.  To  sift.  In 
this  sense  not  obsolete ;  but  used  for- 
merly in  metaphorical  senses,  in  which 
it  is  not  now  current. 

For  refined  in  manners  and  disposition. 
Such  and  so  finely  boulted  didst  thou  seem, 

Hen.r,ii,% 

Often  applied  also  to  language  and 
arguments : 

HeisiUschool'd 
In  boulted  language :  meal  and  bran  together       ^^ 
He  throws  without  distinction.  Corid.,  iii,  I. 

Saying,  he  now  had  boulted  all  the  floure. 

Spens.  F.  Q,.,  II.  iv,  34. 

That  is,  had  discovered  all  that  was 
important.     So  Milton  : 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Comus,  760. 

This  application  was  probably  made 
more  current  by  the  term  of  bolting 
used  in  the  inns  of  court  for  dis- 
puting. See  Boltings. 
it  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  literal 
sense,  Wint.  Tale,  iy»  3. 
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BOLTING-HUTCH.  According  to  Dr. 
JoliDsoDy  a  meaUhag;  according  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  "  the  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  bolted  :*'  the 
latter  interpretation  is  the  right. 

That  hoUing-hutek  of  beastlineti.  1  Hen.  /F,  ii,4. 

The  word  was  used  by  Milton  : 


To  sift  mABS  into  no  mass,  and  popish  into  no  popish: 
jet  saving  this  passing  fine  sophistical  houlting'kutckt 
fcc.  Prose  Worki,  voL  i,  84. 


Now,  take  sU  m j  cushions  down  and  thwack  them 
Soundly,  after  my  feast  of  millers,  for  their  buttocks 
Bare  left  a  peck  of  flour  in  them ;  beat  them  carefiiUy 
Orer  a  boUing-kutek,  there  will  be  enoufch 
For  a  pan-pudding,  as  your  dame  will  handle  it. 

Mayor  qf  quink.,  0.  PL,  xi,  158. 

Its  use  is  here  described  : 

For' as  a  miller  in  his  ItouUing-kuteh 

Drives  out  the  pure  meale  nearly  as  he  can. 

And  in  hia  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran. 

Bo,  8u;.  Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  8,  p,  44. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputation, 
or  private  arguing  of  cases,  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Cowell  tells  us  which 
were  the  bolting  days : 

And  having  performed  the  exercises  of  their  own 
houses  callei  Mtes,  mootes,  and  putting  of  cases,  [So 
I  suppose  we  should  read.  My  edition  has  Mtes 
wtootes,  without  anv  comma  between^  they  proceed  to 
be  adinitted  and  oecome  students,  m  some  of  these 
four  houses  or  innes  of  court,  where  continuing  by 
the  space  <rf  seven  yearea  (or  ttiereaboutes)  they  fre- 
quent readings,  meetings,  boltinges,  and  other  learned 
exercises.  Stotee's  Survey  of  Land.,  p,  69. 

BOMAN.  Said  to  mean,  in  the  cant 
language,  a  gallant  fellow.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  the  passage  of  Massinger 
where  it  occurs,  no  such  caut  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  must  be  a  mere 
misprint  for  Roman,  according  to  the 
undoubted  correction  of  Mr.  Gifford. 
In  the  4to.  it  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter,  which  would  strengthen  the  con- 
jecturCyif  it  could  want  strengthening. 

Dost  thou  or  now 
Like  a  maudlin  gamester  after  loes  ?  Ill  ioffer 
like  a  Romam,  sind  now.  in  my  misery. 
In  scorn  of  all  thy  wealth,  to  thy  teeth  tell  thee 
Thou  wert  my  pandar.  City  Madam,  It,  S. 

The  speech  has  rather  a  tragic  cast 
than  any  thing  of  burlesque.  JBaman, 
therefore,  must  be  supported,  if  at 
all,  by  some  other  passage. 

BOMBARD.    A  sort  of  cannon. 

[Properly,  large  machines  for  casting 
heavy  stones  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places,  called  also 
lithoboli  and  petrariee;  they  subse- 
quently became  improved  into  large 
cannons.] 

Which  with  our  iomhard^  shot,  and  basilisk. 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  888. 
flini  thej  jilanted  in  divers  placet  twelve  great  km- 


hards,  wherewith  fhey  threw  up   stones  of  hugie 

'  my 
This  bombard  was  stufTd  with  very  foiue 


waight  into  the  ayre    '  ZnoUes,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1603. 
iQuolh  sir  J<din  rarker,  I  swear  by  my  rapier. 


jr. 


epapci 
Musarum  Dettcut,  16S6. 

Also,  a  very  large  drinking  vessel, 
made  probably  of  leather,  to  distri- 
bute liquor  to  great  multitudes: 
named  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to 
a  cannon  : 

Yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond*  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
fonl  bombard  that  would  shed  his  uquor.  Temv.,  u,  S. 
That  swdn  pared  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bom*ard  of 
sack.  lHen.ir,u,4. 

See  also  Hen.  YIII,  v.  3. 

His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jacks. 
Or  bombards  toss'd  by  the  kings  guards. 

Shirley^s  Martyred  Soldier. 
I  am  to  deliver  the  buttery  in  so  many  firkins  of 
Korum  potabile  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  bou^. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Mere.  I  ind. 

The    latter    passage,  among  others, 
serves  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  barrel, 
as  some  have  conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN.     One    who    carried 
out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock*  hypocrisie  on  the  pate,  and 
made  room  for  a  bombard-mat^  that  brought  bouge  for 
a  country  Udy  or  two. 

B.  Jon.,  Lots  Restored,  a  Masque. 

BOMBARD-PHRASE  is  used  by  Ben 
Jonson  to  express  the  ampuUas  of 
Horace: 

Their  bombard  phrase,  their  foot  and  half  foot  worda. 

Jrt.  qfP.,  voL  vii,p.  ITS. 
tBemember  once 
Yon  brav*d  ni  with  your  bombard  boasting  words. 

Peatho/R.  EarU  of  Huntinaton,  1601. 
tA  warrior  appointea  by  heaven  in  the  eage  of  the 
■word,  a  persecutor  of  his  enemies,  a  most  perfect 
Jewell  of  the  blessed  tree,  the  chiefest  keeper  of  the 
crucified  God,  Stc.,  with  other  such  bomhardtcall  titles. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  I60O. 

BOMBASE,  occurs  sometimes  for  cotton : 

Bomkase  or  cotton :  the  seed  swageth  the  cough,  and 
is  good  against  all  cold  diseases  01  the  breast 

Langkam*s  Garden  of  Health,  p.  8&. 
tHeer  for  our  food,  millions  of  flow*rie  grains. 
With  long  mustachoes,  wave  upon  the  plains ; 
Heere  thousand  fleeces  fit  for  princes  robes, 
In  S6rean  forrests  hang  in  silken  globes : 
Heer  shrubs  of  Malta  (for  my  meaner  use) 
The  fine  white  balls  of  bamUuee^  produce.  DuBartas. 
tHabillement  de  ftistaine,  on  de  cotton.    A  garment 
or  any  attire  of  cotton  fnstion,  bnmbaeie,  or  such  sluffe. 

Ifomenclator, 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton;  from 
bombax,  low  Latin,  or  bombace,  Italian, 
or  baumbaat.  Germ.,  all  signifying 
cotton. 

Sunt  ibi  prseterea  arbusta  qusdam  ex  qnibus  oolligunt 
homhacem,  quern  Francigeue  coionem  sen  coton  ap- 
pellant Joe.  de  Fitriaeo,  i.  81. 

See  Du  Gauge  in  Bombax. 
J9om6yarmustbecarefullydistinguished 
from  bombax.  Hence,  because  cotton 
was  commonly  used  to  stuff  out 
quilting,  &c.,  bombast  also  meant  the 
stuffing  of  clothes,  &c. 
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Bov  Bov,  my  nreet  cnatnre  of  homkui. 

1  Htn.  /T,  ii.  i. 

It  wA8  then  the  fashion  to  8tu£f  oat 
doablets ;  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie 
of  Abases,  speaks  of  their  being 
^^stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  sixe  poonde 
of  bombast  at  least."  Hence  also 
applied  to  tamidand  inflated  langoage, 
in  which  metaphorical  sense  it  is  not 
obaolete. 

tif  of  one  pound  of  vax,  two  onnret  of  quick  brim* 
■tone,  and  u  mach  of  quick  lime  f pnttioK  thereto  an 
oanee  of  the  oji  of  Date)  a  amdle  be  made,  with  a 
wkk  of  hmmkmsi,  and  w  pnt  into  the  water. 

latpUm**  Tkotuand  Notakk  HUnfi. 

lb  BOMBAST.    To  stuff  out. 

Is  thia  aattiB   donblet  to  be  bomi^Ud  with  broken 
meat  ?  H<mnt  Wk.,  O.  FL.  iii,  441. 

tAad  homhmttti  they  were,  like  beer  barreli,  with 
■tatota  mardMBta  and  finfeitiirea. 

Jf^ik,  Pitrtt  PtniUsM,  169S. 
tWhaft^  to  be  done  bow  f  heree  a  mmor  epread  of  a 
jenchcir.godb  bkaait^aad  [the]  belly  kuwOmiUiinih 
a  eadiioB.  ITehtm'i  Jpfius  tmd  T.,  16M. 

In  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  beat,  or,  as  is 
popularly  said,  to  baste : 

1  will  80  eodgell  and  homUsU  thee,  that  thoa  ahaU 
Bot  bo  able  to  stanre  thraelf.  Sign.  K.,  6. 

tAad  ao  be  kmhttU  tne  doctor,  that  for  the  ipaee  of 
a  ^[Barter  of  a  yera  after  he  was  not  able  to  lift  an 
BnaaQ  so  bye  as  his  bedde. 

Sukt,  FkrtwM  to  MiUtMy  Prqfkaiom,  1B81. 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  how 
it  became  applied  to  writing : 

Give  me  those  lines  (whose  tonch  the  skilftil  ear  to 

please) 
That  fdidin^  slow  in  state,  like  swelUnx  Euphrates, 
In  whidi  things  ni^nral  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong. 
The  soonds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and 


Hot  homituM  with  words,  Tain  tickliah  ears  to  feed. 
Bat  soch  as  may  eootent  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Dragl.  TolpoU.,  S.  ud,  p.  1064 
tTblloarish  o*re,  or  howtiast  oat  my  itil& 
To  nuke  soch  as  not  nnderstandme  tmile. 

Ta^tor'%  Motto,  IClSiSt. 

BONA.ROBA.     An  Italian  phrase,  sig- 
nifying a  courtesan. 

We  knew  wherethe  ioiM-f0ft«  were,  and  had  the  best 
of  them  an  at  eommandment.  S  Htn.  IF,  iii,  8. 

WendMS,  hom*-fobt,  blessed  beauties,  without  colour 
or  eoonterfBit  Jfi«.  rf  inA  M.,  O.  PL,  t,  75. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
implying  a  fine  tall  figure : 

I  would  neither  wish  that  my  mistress  nor  my  for- 
tune should  be  a  hon^^ro^ ,— but  as  Lucretius  says, 
Parrula,  pumilio,  x«p^r>*y  ^  tota  merum  saL 

B$mji  <m  Oremtnesi. 

The  word  occurs  in  all  our  old  dra- 
matists. 
tBONAS    NOCHES.    A    variation   in 
the  orthography  of  a  popular  phrase 
taken  from  the  Spanish.     See  Bonus 

K0CHE8. 

If  this  Amj  smile,  they^  ride  in  coaches, 
But  if  it  oown,  then  9onas  nockft. 

Mufrnm  LeUcim,  1656. 


BONA-SOClAS.  Good  companions; 
not  commonly  used. 

Tush,  the  knares  keepers  are  my  hotui-Meiai  snd  my 
pensioners.  Merrjf  Dnil,  0.  PL,  v,  988. 

Drunken  Bamaby  has  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, Bon  Socios,  I  tin.  1. 
BONABLE.  Conjectured  by  Mr. 
Steevens  to  be  put  for  banable,  t.  e, 
cursable;  perhaps  for  bone-abU, 
strong  in  the  bones ;  or  bon  and  able, 
Kood  and  able. 

Diccoo  1  it  is  a  rengeable  knsTe,  eammer,  'tis  a  bon- 
•bh  horson.  Gtm.  Gwrt^  O.  PL,  ii,  41. 

fBONE.  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  or 
gnaw,  t.  e.  to  be  occupied.  To  make 
no  bones,  to  go  to  work  without 
ceremony ;  not  to  hesitate. 

C  This  is  strange  as  God  heipe  me. 

T.  I  have  giren  them  a  hime  to  pieki. 

Termct  in  EmgUtk,  1614. 
When  the  company  was  dissolTcd,  Camilla  not  think- 
ing to  receire  an  answer^  but  a  lecture,  went  to  her 
Italian  booke,  where  she  found  the  letter  of  Philautus, 
who  without  any  forther  advise,  as  one  verr  much 
offended,  or  in  a  great  heate,  sent  him  this  mm  to 
anmm  o».  iMi*,  Buphui  and  kU  Emgland,  16SS. 

My  maide,  who  shall  of  purpose  be  readie  to  waite  for 
your  oommyng  at  the  noure,  shall  wuJt$  no  bonot  to 
oeliTer  you  thu  male. 

Biekg,  FiurtweU  to  MiUtmrit  FnfeuuM,  1581. 

This  when  she  said,  her  wall-ey'd  maid 

Madt  no  moM  bona  on*t.  but  ooey'd. 

BomerikiModo^lMi. 

The  BONE-ACH.     Lues  venerea. 

After  this  the  rengesnce  on  the  whole  campl  or 
rather  the  bont-wkel  for  that,  methinks.  is  the  curse 
dependant  <m  those  that  war  for  a  placket 

Tro.  /•  O.,  ii,  8. 

The  4 to  has  "Neapolitan  bone-ache.^* 

IBut  cncullus  non  facit  moiiachum— 'tis  not  tUdr 
newe  bonnets  will  keepe  them  from  the  old  boan-nck. 

Nask,  Pierce  Penilesie,  1S9S. 

BONE-LACE.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
the  true  origin  of  this  word,  from  the 
bobbins  heing  made  of  bone ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the 
lace-makers  still  call  their  work 
**  getting  their  bread  out  of  the 
bones,"  This  information  I  had  from 
a  friend  in  Buckinghamshire.  Pro- 
bably the  bone  bobbins  were  formerly 
more  used  than  any  others.  The 
word  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

IBeing  retnmed  he  lodged  abroad,  and  not  in  the 
ooUq^,  and  left  not  off  his  sword  or  his  boots,  but 
made  his  long  cloak  shorter,  and  metamorphoaea  his 
cassock  into  a  doublet  cut  upon  his  shirt;  he  did 
wear  every  day  a  band  with  a  bonelaee  on  it,  and  had 
nothing  of  a  pedant  but  the  discourse  only. 

Corneal  History  ofFrtmaon,  16S8. 

fBONE-SETTER.     A  surgeon. 

Oh  surgeons  and  bonesettert.  bone-settere  and  sur- 
geons, all  my  bones,  nil  my  bones  for  a  penny.  I 
nnve  not  a  finger  nor  a  toe  in  joynt;  my  leggs,  my 
thighs,  my  arms,  my  neck- 

Jirome't  Queen  /•  Concubtne,  1669. 

fBONFOUR.    Awry. 


6m^  vrat  ttf  ui  ten  In  tha  Unp  hull,  ud  liii 
btHdi  huif  down,  uhI  hu  coat  itoad  tAry,  ud  hii 
bit  itood  ■  kw^v,  M  BTSj  mu  did  mock  Bavin. 
SeB/in'i  Jail,  p.  38. 

BON'ORACB.  A  bonnet,  or  projectiag 
hat,  to  defend  the  complexion.  Some- 
times a  mere  afatde  for  the  face, 
Fr. 

Ai  TOB  HT  BOtdTi  by  bli  Imtter'd  tat-fnia,  thai 
fllm  gTadoal-eutar.  CUttlni.  ItSTl,  t-  81. 

CotgniTe,  in  the  French  word  bonne- 
graee,  which  he  ezpluae  a*  part  of  a 
French  hood,  adds,  "  whence,  bctike, 
onr  hoon-graeei"  M  if  the  word  wai 
not  the  flame,  except  in  pronunciB' 
tioo.  "A  bon-graee,  umbraculuin, 
umbeUa."    E.  Colei. 

IDmbeUi,  Ja?aa.  anbnciiliun,  HutiiL  CipltliiiiHr- 


ZIuJlM,  l»t. 

10  wnr  DO  liidr  forBhndi  to  keep  them  from  wan- 
borung;  lo  caUed  becaiue  it  pTHCTrn  their  jood 
pasg  ud  beaatf.    Dmlm'i  Ltmu  Dicliaiuay,  ISM. 

BONNY-CLABBEK.  An  Irish  term  for 
■onr  buttermilk.  Swift  uiea  it.  See 
Todd,  and  Aah. 

To  diiiik  neh  taldnrflih,  01  tami-iltUer. 

JS./™.fl'n./m.tl. 

From  a  preceding  line,  it  might  seem 


that  it  was  beer  and  buttermilk  to 

getheri 

And  (bat  diheii  down 

Wilb  l-r  ui  l.<(™iU,  Biinjlod  IflgeLiM.        mJ 

It  being  said  afterwards. 

^        ^      iW,f«-i.  r*rt„iii,S 

fryfi<r«»i./r.i«<i. 

lonia'd  Ute  apcBb,  bvt  caanot  now  abide  it. 
Tbl  warn  ii  iweat  (0  Uioae  that  hue  Bottrr-d  il; 

Ito  t  ban  pn.'d  it  BOW,  and  plaiDi/ •<»% 

It  it  M  nrMC  it  vakMfaaa  tkiS^i-ect. 

SSSKKiStyJi&EJ."'-^' 

SMrimglvm't  ^^mu, 

BONUS  NOCHES.  A  corruption  of 
buenot  nochet,  good  night,  in  Spuiish. 

Yob  that  dab  fta  daea  and  nchea, 
Caipca  « tcnchM,  tsmii  luicka. 
Ilttm%,  Vn.  Mir.,  p.  to.    mu-  Bat.,  i,  U.  repr. 

BOOK.  Every  kind  of  composition  was 
Bometimea  so  called.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  for  artielei  of  agreement  .* 

By  Ibsl  tine  wU  ou  ks>,  1  thuk,  be  diawB. 


BOOKS.     To  be  in  a  peraoit'a  booka; 
to  be  ia  /srour  with  them.    Cou> 


BOO 

ceming  the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
which  ii  not  yet  obsolete,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  deduced  from  a  single 
circumstance,  but  from  the  union  of 
several ;  thna, 

I.  Servants  and  retainers  were  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  attached.  This  ia 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  mode,  and 
consequently  the  real  origin  of  the 


Sir  J.  Mfulmli .  aicti  t]  Fkrmir. 

Hence  it  signified  to  be  in  favour  i 

2.  Friends  entered  their  DHmes  mu- 
tually in  an  album,  or  list  of  worthies, 
which  each  kept.  This  also  Impliea 
favour : 

lAip  icot,  with  cUppypfc  of  Lajidet. 

Awliulitii  dltd  If  SItn. 

The  whyte  or  album  is  expressly  men- 
tioned directly  after. 
It  was  certainly,  ae  Mr.  Steevena 
remarks,  the  usage  of  thoae  times 
"to  ehroniele  the  small  beer  of  every 
occurrence  in  table  booka." 

3.  Customers  were,  as  in  later  Umes, 
in  the  book*  of  those  who  gave  them 
credit.  This,  we  may  presume,  did 
not  always  end  in  favour. 

When  Fetruchio  uses  it,  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  books  of  arms  kept  by 

And  if  no  geutlemai,  wbj  then  no  aioia. 
Filr.  A  harald,  KaU  1—0  pU  mt  ia  tky  iaoti. 
Ztli.  What  i>  yvur  crcitr  a  coicombf    nn.  Sltr.,  H. 

Thus  there  were  variona  ways  of  being 
in  the  book*  of  different  persona. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  instance  in 
which  it  refers  to  being  m  their  will, 
which  is  the  interpretation  some 
would  give  it. 
BOOKER'S  PROPHECIES.  These 
were,  according  to  William  Lilly, 
"excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve 
months,  framed  according  to  tlie  con- 
figurations of  each  month."  He  adds, 
that  he  (Booker)  was  "  blessed  with 
success  according  to  his  predictions, 
which  procured  him  much  reputation 
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an  OTer  England."  He  died  in  1667. 
He  iras  bred  a  haberdasher,  but 
preferred  the  profesaion  of  an  as- 
troloeer  and  almanac  maker. 

I  para  Um  in  Beoker^s  prapkeeUi,  till  he  eonfMi'd 
Ih  nd  not  maiUz^  his  umuiac  yet 

PMmm't  WtU.,  0.  FL,  li,  891. 

fBOON  YOYAOE.     The   French    ban 

The  nevs  that  keeps  lerestest  noise  here  bov,  is  the 
letem  of  sir  Walter  Baleia:h  from  his  myne  of  gold  in 
Gniaua,  the  sooth  nurtsof  Amerira,  vhidi  at  fint  was 
She  to  he  such  a  nopefull  boom  wy^gty  bat  it  seems 
that  that  golden  myne  is  proved  a  meer  chTmera.  sn 
haaginary  airy  myne ;  and  indeed,  his  mi^estie  had 
■cnr  any  other  oonccipt  of  if. 

Mo¥feirs  IkmiUar  LetUrt,  16&0. 

BOOED,  or  BOURDE,  Fr.  A  jest. 
See  BouKD,  [and  Borde.] 

And  If  JOB  viD,  then  leave  yonr  toor^. 

Id,  Surref»  Poewu,  Uo,  Sign.  F.  8. 

To  BOOED,  for  to  BOARD.  To  at- 
tack. A  metaphorical  expression 
from  boarding  a  ship;  to  accost; 
•border,  Fr.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex- 
pUina  it  by  placing  it  among  other 
synonyms  of  accost : 

Ton  MJstaiff,  knight ;  accost  is,  firant  her,  hoard  her, 
woo  her,  assail  her.  Ticel.  N.,  i,  3. 

Whalley,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  would 
change  the  above  to  bourd^  with  the 
usual  zeal  of  a  critic  for  a  word  he 
had  newly  discovered :  but  the  altera- 
tion is  not  warrantable;  nor  is  it 
more  so  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  occasioned  the  note,  (Catil., 
i,  4),  nor  indeed  is  any  alteration 
wanted,  since  to  boord  often  means 
to  accost  in  the  most  modest  way. 

Ere  long  with  hke  again  he  hocrded  me. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  11,  iv,  24. 
Phikntas  takinc  Gamilla  hy  the  hand,  and  as  time 
sored  began  to  eoortf  her  on  this  manner. 

Supk.  Engl.  P.,  4^  b. 

In  the  following  the  original  meta- 
phor is  preserved : 

So  ladies  pretend  a  great  skitmish  at  the  first,  yet  are 
leerA'^  wiUinglie  at  the  last  Id.  q.,  I. 

See  Sir  J.  Harington,  .£)?.,  iii,  40. 
See  alao  boord  fbr  boarding  a  ship, 
twice  in  one  stanza.  Mirror  for  Mag,^ 
p.  670.  In  the  following,  to  boord 
seems  to  mean  to  border,  or  to  form 
a  bonndary : 

The  next  the  stnbbom  If  ewre,  whose  waters  gray 
By  (hire  Kilkenny  and  Bosseponte  boord. 

_  Sp.F.q.,Vf,^4& 

BOOT.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of 
profit  or  advantage,  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and, 
indeed,  though  now  confined  to 
famUiar  language,   is   not   obsolete. 


In  the  following  passage  it  ia  sioga- 
larly  used : 

Then  list  to  me,  St  Andrew  U  my  Uot, 
But  I'll  rase  thy  castle  to  the  very  gronnd. 
Unless  Uion  open  the  gate. 

Finntr  of  Waktf.,  0.  PL,  iii,  19. 

That  is,  80  may  St.  Andrew  bless  or 
benefit  me. 
fBOOT.  An  instrument  of  torture,  by 
which  the  leg  was  crushed,  and  which 
was  much  used  in  Scotland.  At 
a  later  period  an  instrument  fur 
tightening  the  leg  or  hand  was  used 
as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  and  called  a 
bootikins, 

Al  your  empericks  coald  never  do  the  like  cure  upon 
the  gont  the  racke  did  in  England ;  or  yuur  i^tch 
boote.  Martton,  Ike  Malcontent,  iii,  I. 

Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  ike  booli- 
kins,!  have  beien  auite  well  since  I  saw  you. 
Horace  WalwAe,  Utter  to  0.  Montagu,  July  31. 176?. 
I  am  perfecUv  well,  and  expect  to  be  so  fur  s  year 
and  a  lialf.  I  desire  no  more  of  my  booHHnt  than  to 
curtaU  my  fits.         Ibid.,  letter  to  Cola,  June  6, 1775. 

BOOTS  were  universally  worn  by  fa- 
shionable men,  and  in  imitation  of 
them  by  others,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First,  insomuch 
that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, pleasantly  related,  when  he 
went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  London  were  booted,  and 
ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of 
town.  Fabian  Philips  on  Purveyance, 
p.  384. 

Such  a  speech  more  turns  my  high  shoes  strait  boots. 

Jlbumazar,  O.  PL,  x,  163. 

That  is,  will  change  me  from  a  clown 
into  a  gentleman,  which  was  the  pro- 
cess suppo*<ed  to  be  going  on.  Spurs 
also  were  long  worn,  on  foot  as  well 
as  on  horseback,  insomuch  that,  in 
the  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Speaker  directed  the  Commons  to 
come  to  the  house  without  spurs. 
BOOT-HALER.  A  robber  or  free- 
booter. From  boot,  profit  or  booty, 
and  to  Aa/e,  or  draw  away ;  a  rascal. 

My  own  father  laid  these  London  boot-halers  the 
catch-poles  in  ambush  to  set  upon  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi,  103. 

BOOT-HALING.  Plundering,  or  gomg 
on  any  knavish  adventure. 

Well,  don  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  lealc,  or  get  an  itch, 
Till  ye  claw  off  your  curl'a  pate,  thank  your  night- 
walks. 
You  must  be  still  a  boot-haling.  B.  ^  Fl.  Chances,  i.  4. 
+How,  when  all  supply  of  victualb  fay  led  tbem,  tbey 
went  a  boot-haling  one  night  to  simor  GreeUines^ 
bed-chambers.  If  ash.  Fierce  FeniUtse,  169* 

fBOOTING.    Booty. 
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Lyth  tod  liflten^fentlemen. 

That  be  of  high  boni  blood, 
111  tell  TOU  of  a  brave  hooting 

That  befeU  Bobin  Hood.  SMn  Hood,  i,  07. 

Thtm,  Lynns,  that  lov'st  atOl  to  be  promoting. 
Bemuse  I  sport  about  king  Henries  msrriage ; 
Think'st  this  will  prove  a  matter  worth  the  carriige. 
But  let  alone,  Lynns,  it  is  no  booting. 
While  princes  hve,  who  speaks,  or  writes  and  teaches 
Against  their  faults,  may  pay  for  speech,  uid  writing. 

UaringtoH*$  Bmffnaiu,  16SS. 

fBOOTY.  To  play,  or  bowl,  or  cry 
booty,  appears  to  have  meant  to  give 
people  an  advantage  at  firet  in  order 
to  draw  them  on  to  their  loss. 

No  envy  then  or  faction  fear  we,  where 
AU  like  yonrselvee  is  innocent  and  dour ; 
^e  stage  being  private  then,  as  none  must  lit, 
And,  like  a  trap,  lay  wait  for  sixpence  wit; 
So  none  must  ciy  up  booty ^  or  cry  down; 
Such  mercenary  guise  fits  not  the  gown. 

Cttrtwright^s  RoyaU  SUui,  1631. 
She  dirides  it  so  Moally  between  the  master  and  the 
serving  man,  as  if  she  had  cut  out  the  getting  of  it 
by  a  thread,  only  the  knave  makes  her  bowl  booty 
and  over  resch  the  master.       09orbuqf*t  ChmfUtrt. 

tBORDE.     A  joke. 

Trust  not  their  wordi» 
Vat  merry  bordoi. 
For  knights  and  fardi 
Deceived  have  beoL 
Contro&ety  Betwoon  •  Lofnr  and  •  Jt^e. 

BORDEL,  or  BORDELLO.  A  brothel, 
Fr. 

From  the  windmill  I 
IVom  the  boriMo,  it  nught  cume  as  wdL 

B.  Jofu.  Every  Man  la  ilw  IT.,  i,  9. 

See  Bailey's  Diet,  in  voce. 

Also  crept  into  all  the  ttewei,  all  the  brotheU-honses, 
and  burieUoe*  of  Italy.  Coryai,  voL  ii,  p.  176. 

fBORDERING.  Stationed  on  the  bor- 
der. 

Qui  est  en  garnison  lur  lei  firontieree.  A  bordering 
souldier ;  one  of  the  garrison  appointed  for  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  land.  NowuneUUor,  1586. 

B0RDRA6ING.  Ravaging  on  the  bor- 
ders. 

Yet  oft  annoy*d  with  sundry  bordn^ngi 

Of  neighbour  ScoU.  Spm$.  F.  Q.,  II,  z.  68. 

BORE.  The  hollow  of  a  cannon,  &c., 
nsed  in  Hamlet  metaphorically,  much 
as  the  French  use  the  synonymous 
word  calibre;  estimation,  capacity. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear,  will  make  thee 
dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bon  of  the 
matter.  Emm.,  iv,  6. 

2.  A  torment  or  plague;  like  the 
modern  cant  term : 


Miso,  because  I  hunted  in  his  grounds, 

id  ba 
rly  ft 
Being  so  unkindly  croet  by  such  a  borg. 


Let  loose  his  running  dogs,  andbang*d  my  honndi, 
>Yom  thence  that  s|XNrt  I  utterly  forswore. 


Help  to  IHsantr$€,  ISmo,  1667,  p.  157. 

It  seems  to  bear  the  sense  here  attri- 
buted to  it ;  but  in  the  uncertainty  of 
orthography,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  writer  might  mean  to  call  Miso  a 
boar,  or  savage  beast.  This  comes 
more  near : 


Tliere's  noneht  distastes  me  more 
Than  to  behold  a  ruoe  uncivil  bore.  Hon.  Gko§t,'^97. 

[It  is  more  probable  that  bore  is  here 
used  for  a  boor,  or  peasant,  as  in 
Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  xi,  473  and  587.] 
To  BORE.  To  wound ;  and  hence  me- 
taphorically to  torment. 

At  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  tricks.  Hen.  VIII,  i,  1. 

One  that  hath  gulled  you,  that  hath  bored  vou,  sir. 

Lord  Crom.,  iii.  2.  Suppl.  ^.,  ii,  406. 

This  sense  rather  confirms  that  as- 
signed above  to  the  substantive. 
BORREL.  Rude,  or  clownish.  From 
burelltts,  coarse  cloth ;  in  which  sense 
borrel  is  also  used  by  Chaucer.  Fr. 
boureau.     See  Du  Can^e  in  burellus. 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel. 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.     Sp.  Skep.  KdLt  July,  1, 96. 

Because  they  covet  more  than  borrel  men. 

Oeaeoign^i  Works,  1687,  Sign,  h,  4. 
f  A  bigg  fellowe  and  borrsU, 
Of  the  colledge  of  Oriell, 


Tboke  manv  a  large  stride 

For  his  bulke  to  provide. 

tLet  ne  mee's  Irish  borreU  spenek 


MS.  Poewu,  zvg  cent 


In  tyne  affection  mauke  a  breach. 

WTuting's  Jlbino  mnd  BeUemn,  1638,  p.  6S. 

BORROW.    A  pledge. 

This  was  Uie  first  sourse  of  shepherd's  sorrow 
That  now  niU  be  quit  with  bale  (bail)  nor  borrow, 

Sp.Skep.Kal.,M0y,l,13O, 

That  is,  neither  by  surety  nor  pledge. 
See  also  1.  150. 
Also  cost  or  expense : 

Marry,  that  great  Pan  bought  with  great  borrow. 

Ibid.,  Sept.,  1, 96. 

fBOSCAGE.     A  small  wood ;  a  shrub- 
bery.    From  the  French. 

Which  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  Ufe,  with  divers 
boscages  and  groveta  upon  the  steepe  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 

Masque  oftke  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne,  1618. 

BOSKY.     Woody.     From  bouquet,  Fr. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 

My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 

Bich  scarf  to  mv  proud  earth.  J^emp.,  iv,  1. 

Hale  him  firom  nence,  and  in  this  bosky  wood 

Bury  his  corps.  JUw.  I,  by  Peele, 

Milton   has  preserved  the  word  in 
Comus,  1.  313. 
BOSOM.     Singularly  used  by  Shake- 
speare for  wish  or  desire. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 

Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 

And  general  honour.  M.  far  Meas.,  iv,  8. 

N.B.  In  the  ed.  of  1778,  sc.  3  is 
marked  4  by  mistake. 
Secret  counsel  or  intention  : 

She  has  mock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  bosom  of  my  purpose. 

B.  d'FL  Wit  at  see.  W.,  ii,  p.  271. 

It  is  here  used  as  an  endearing  appella* 
tion,  as  bosom  friend: 

Hot.  Whither  in  such  haste,  mv  second  self  f 
Andr.  V  faith,  my  dear  bosom,  to  take  solemn  leave 
Of  a  most  we<^ing  creature. 

First  part  ^fJenm.,  0.  PL,  iii,  67. 
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In  the  next  page  the  lady  calls  Andrea 
'*geDtle  breast.'* 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the 
word.  See  Bosom.  10. 
To  ike  BOSOM.  Affectation  per- 
vaded even  the  superscriptions  of 
letters  in  former  times;  they  were 
nsnally  addressed  to  the  bosom,  the 
fair  bosom,  &c.»  of  a  lady.  Thus 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia : 

Tb  her  ezcdknt  white  iotom,  these.  Htm.^  ii,  9. 

Thy  letters  m%r  he  here,  thoafh  th<ra  art  hence ; 
Which,  hcinf  vrit  to  me,  thelTbe  deUrer'd 
EvcB  in  the  nulk-vhite  hoiom  of  thy  lore. 

Two  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

For  farther  illustration  of  this  phrase, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
StecTens's  note  on  the  latter  passage, 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket 
in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love- 
letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their 
money  and  materials  for  needlework ; 
and  he  mentions  an  old  lady  who 
remembered  it  to  be  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry to  drop  letters  or  other  literary 
&vours  there,  the  stays  being  worn 
very  prominent.  See  Letters. 
BOSOM'S-INN.  A  corrupUon  of  Bios- 
som's-inn;  a  house  in  Laurence  lane, 
the  sigpd  of  which  was  St.  Laurence 
within  a  border  of  flowers  or  blossoms, 
whence  it  took  its  name.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  p.  215. 

Bat  now  eonee  in  Tom  of  Bosom^t-inn, 
And  he  preaenteth  murule. 

B.  JoH.  Matqu$  qfJma$,  vol.  vi,  p.  7- 

Taylor  the  water  poet,  celebrating  the 
reception  of  Tom  Coriat  there,  calls 
it  BouonCs  Inn.     Laugh  and  be  fat, 

p.  79. 
fBOSPREET.    The  bow-sprit.    A  nau- 
tical term. 

Their  iriee-edmirBll,  named  likewiie  8.  Frandico, 
whcreia  ves  eonmender  Fnuidioo  Borce,  had  33 
peeeee  of  ordnance  ai  the  former,  and  250  men.  of 
iriiidi  were  ahiine  SI,  the  aforesaid  commander  heeing 
one  of  the  vvmbcr,  her  maine  top-mast  shot  hy  the 
hoord,  her  maine-mast,  fore  mast,  and  hotfrut  so 
tome,  that  they  were  nnsenricesble. 

Taylor's  Woria,  1630. 

BOSS,  V.     For  to  emboss,  or  stud. 

Vine  Unnrn,  Torfcy  coshions  ho$^d  with  pearl. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  u,  1. 

BOSSE,  «.     For  a  ball,  or  some  such 
ornament. 

The  nrale  all  decfc'd  in  goodiT  rich  amy, 
WHh  beDi  and  ksMt  that  AiU  kmdhr  rung, 
And  eoetiv  nnneBti  that  to  ground  down  hnng. 

8p.MotA.Biik.T.,SS2. 


With  tinsel  treppings,  woren  like  a  ware. 
Whose  bridle  rang  with  golden  balls  and  houa  bniTe.    ' 

Sp.f.Q.l,  li,  13. 

Probably  the  bells  and  bosses  were 
placed  alternately,  so  that,  on  any  mo* 
tion,  the  collision  produced  the  sound. 
Stowe  tells  us  that  Bosse  alley,  in 
Lower  Thames  street,  -was  so  called 
from  "  a  bosse  of  spring  water,  con- 
tinunlly  running,  which  standeth  by 
Billinsgate  against  this  alley."  Lond.y 
p.  104.  This  bosse  must  have  been 
something  of  a  projecting  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  [a  conduit]. 

tllie  water-workes.  huge  PhuI^s,  old  Charing  Crosse, 
Strong  London  bnage,  at  Billinseate  the  boue. 

Oood  Neires  and  Bad  liewes.  by  S.  R.,  1633. 
tHeCWbittington^builded  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friers, 
and  the  east  end  of  the  Guild  Hall  in  London,  with 
dirers  small  conduites  called  bosses,  and  the  weast 
gate  of  London  called  Newgate. 

Stowifs  Jnnaies,  p.  667. 

BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or 
rather  sausage,  made  of  the  hard  roe 
of  the  sea  mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  but  chiefly  used  to  promote 
drinking  by  causing  thirst.  It  is 
fully  explained  in  Ozell's  Eabelais, 
B.  i,  ch.  3,  note  2d.  After  quoting 
Cotgrave  and  Miege,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose,  Mr.  Ozell  quotes  Du 
Chat,  the  French  editor  of  Rabelais, 
to  this  eflect : 

In  Provence,  they  call  botargnes  the  hnrd  roe  of  the 
muUet,  j>irkl  d  w  ith  oil  and  Tine^r.  The  mullft 
(muge)  IS  a  tisli  which  is  catched  alwut  the  middle  of 
i)ecember;  the  hard  roes  of  it  are  salted  nguinst  Lent, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  botargues,  u  sort  of  boudins, 
(pudding)  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
out  their  exciting  of  thirst. 

This  is  right,  except  that  boudin  means 
properly  a  sausage.  What  we  call 
pudding  is  but  lately  known  in  France. 
Miege  says  sausages.  Of  Gargantua 
it  is  afterwards  said. 

Became  he  was  naturally  flegmatic,  he  began  his 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gammons,  dried  neata' 
tongues,  botargos,  sausages,  and  such  other  fore- 
runners of  wine.  B.  i,  ch.  81. 
Botargo,  anchovies,  pnfllns  too,  to  taste 
The  Maronean  wines,  at  meals  thou  hnst. 

Heath's  Clarastella,  in  Heynrood's  Quintess. 
ofPoetty,  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 
il  thank  yon  a  thousand  times  for  the  Cephalonian 
muscadell  and  botargo  you  sent  me;  I  hope  to  be 
shortly  quit  with  you  for  all  courtesies,  in  the  intenm, 
I  am.  HowelFs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fBOTE-POT.  A  name  given  to  the 
nef,  one  of  the  important  drinking 
vessels  at  the  ancient  tahle,  in  the 
following  passage. 

Cymbinn,  Virgil.  Poculum  proceruro  conearnm  ad 
cymbae  similitudinem.  aiixfiiow.  Vaisseau  k  b«)ire  h 
la  fsfon  d'une  nassdle.  A.  6o(e>fot,Qic  ^  tixvcvViw'L'^A. 
midtt  like  t  hole.  Konu  acUVqt  A>)>i^ . 


BOT  S 

BOTTET.RU.  The  original  form  of  the 
word  builer,  which  requirei  no  foreign 
deriTation,  but  conie«  directly  from 
bottle. 

that  ndicBi  did  miniita  vise  u  MUUn.  which  ii 
thnr  KTTice  it  Ibe  mnjulion.       Slom,  Laid.,  p.  71. 

BOTTLE  OF  HAY.  A  truw  of  hay: 
now  only  used  in  the  proverbial  aay- 
ing  of  "looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hai/,"  which  i«  not  uuder- 
atood  by  many  who  use  it.  Bottom 
longi  for  hay.  when  metimorphoaed 
with  an  abb's  head : 

Hrlhjuki  T  liHtA  AEmtdnirttoftAofflf  ff^Anr  fxid 
h>T.  •'«»  1»J.  btA  HI  tcllow.        Iliii.  H.  D..  i'.  1. 

Hence  an  old  esiAyiat  aaya  of  an 
o«tler. 

When  ndti'  faonH  lUhd  ftt  lifOT.  he  ilHpt  Terr 
lilUe,  l^uiD(  lot  the;  ifaould  ol  Un  mach  ^  bal  u 

Bt  ni  clurnd  br  the  i.illl>]. 

'       '  CliMi  inim:,f.V!». 

He  be^n*  the  aame  easay  by  describ- 
ing the  ostler  aa  a  bottleman.     See 
Johnson. 
fBOTTOM.     A  ball  of  thread. 

And  lett  Ihia  br  thjr  muiBe,  to  be  ^ratv 
li  wlieh  the  tbnd  or  hBT^^lT  u  ou'b  aponn, 
A  bottom  create  vcxmd  up  frekUT  DDdonp, 

At  n«MU  JTsn,  •  fie; . 

tBOTTOM-CAKE.  The  foundation  on 
which  the  coala  were  railed  in  making 
afire. 

A(.  Tour  tsMher  vill  njorH,  Iht  Tiiion  nji  », 
«Hi  It  tijoyM  her  rgWniM  hcirt  lo  MB  joa,  Ttiiilht 
ridinc  behind  ne  upon  the  pgiple  tlmmeAMtjt  1 
mdld  »t  for  the  world  tbat  ti^u  ihould  ^  it.  but 
Uietwe  an  comDiuidi'd  fnmahoTei  [or  ta  do  Ihinn 
vithovt  the  bAmuldeoibBititd  it  like  unto  the  Inild- 
iu  of  k  file  wjlhont  Ibe  hottom-caie. 

CWltr,  OUfff  rfCtUmmt  Birttl.  ItCS. 

fBOTTCM-LANDS.     ytlleys;  dales. 

Of  Df  dire  pun  I'le  011I7  nalie  elTutioa 
llDBtil  Ihoae  ileep  ncki  end  hellov  Mton-Jtiiit, 

Hillary  tf  i)n>  (Nrinilf.  VSK. 

BOUCH,  BOUGE.  or  BOWGE.  of 
COURT.  An  allowance  of  meat  or 
drink  to  a  aerrant  or  attenduit  in  a 

fnlace.  Minth.  Kert. 
D  the  ordinancea  made  at  Eltbam,  in 
the  17th  of  Henry  Till,  under  the 
title  Bouehe  of  Court,  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour  were  to  have,  "for 
theire  bottcA  in  the  morning,  one 
chet  lofe,  one  mnnchet,  two  gallons 
of  ale,  dim'  pitcher  of  wine."  P.  164. 
Sre  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1791,  p.  812. 

Wliet  In  yonr  boiioeH  t— jV.  To  fetch  (nu^i  i^  ««-«, 
B,  Jb*.  Jfuf.  o/Jngun. 

CotgraTe  has  it,  "  avoir  bouehe  a  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free,  to  have, 


(  BOU 

budge-a-eatirt,  to  be  in  ordinary  nt 

court,"  in  Bouehe. 

Skelton  bas  a  long  poem  ao  entitled. 

Thry  hnd  houfk  ofcaurt  {to  wit,  n>nt  tbd  drinkj,  nnd 

Unde  nam  tar  m  bombanl-inin.  Ilut  broiuht  homf9 
lot  ■  couilrT  l*dj  or  Iwo,  thit  fiinlcd,  he  Hid.  wfth 
fitting.     A.  Joiu.  MmMquM  ^  Lav€  Rat.,  Toi-  t,  p,  404. 

In  Puttenham'a  Art  of  English  Poesie, 
p.  45,  it  is  miaprinled  bonche  for 
bouehe;  "with  a  good  allownnce  of 
dyet,  a  bouehe  in  court  aa  we  nae  to 
call  it."  B.  i,  ch.  27.  See  an  old 
inatmment  of  Richard  II  in  Cowel's 
Law  Diet. 
BOUDGE,  0.  To  budge,  or  move.  It 
seema  in  the  following  paasage  to 
mean  rather  to  atart,  or  be  moved  at. 


S.  i- 11.  Htm.  Lieul^  ii.  4. 

Baud  baa  here  been  proposed,  from 
the  French,  bovder,  to  pout,  or  be 
sulky  i  and  would  certainly  suit  well 
with  the  aenae.  The  great  authority 
of  Mr.  Gifford  ia  also  for  it.  See  his 
Jonaon,  vol.  iv,  p.  222.  But  I  do 
nut  believe  that  baud  ever  was  adopted 
sa  an  Engliab  word.  I  doubt  whether 
even  the  French  word  existed  in  the 
time  of  our  dramatists.  It  certainly 
ia  not  in  Cotgrave.  Or  if  it  eziated 
(for  it  ia  in  Menage),  it  waa  not  in  lO 
comraon  use  aa  to  be  borrowed  here. 
BOUGHT.     A  knot,  or  twiat. 

Her  fai^  long  Uile  hci  den  nil  eienprrd. 
IM  wu  in  buti  ud  mnsj  lewUa  nnwoand. 

Sp.  f.  g.,  1,  i.  11. 

Applied  to  the  joint  of  the  knee : 


WhoH  Inytl  inOT'll  dothrulil  inch  if^ 
like  camunr  pvoter  ibndovinn  white. 

FtmAr.  Jn^  p.  Ml. 

Milton  eeems  to  employ  it  to  express 
the  sudden  turns  of  music. 
BOUGHT    AND    SOLD.     A  kind  of 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  to  be 
completely  disposed  of. 

It  wDold  nuke  •  mm  mid  en  ■  bi^  ta  ba  no  \tmaid 
rndtcU.  Ctm.if£..iu.l. 

So  also  in  the  scroll  sent  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  : 

JoeheT  of  Norfolk  be  not  t«  bold. 

>'w  Kceon  thjr  mneter  in  hngU  mi  kM. 


Te  BOULT.     The  old  spelling  of  to  boll. 

8«e  to  Bolt. 
fBOULTBR.    "  A.  btmlttr  01  A  ncket 

plif  with,  reticalam."    WitkaU  Die- 
■     timary,  ed.  1634,  p.  615. 
BOULTING-HUTCH.      See    Boltino- 

UDTCH. 

tBOUND.     Prepved;  Bttning- 

HbmkiMr-^ ■ 


la  the  octBTo  of  1749,  it  ia  changed 
to  "bounduies  and  aeat,"  the  editor 
Itatiog  takea  npoo  him,  as  he  telli  ns 
io  hi*  pre&ce,  "to  make  some  few 
(ItnmtioDi  in  auch  itanias  as  seemed 
neeeiaanly  to  require  them." 


lUiu.  Uie  touMJiT  of  Uu  kingdom  ol  Fct. 

tBOUNTY  and  BOUNTITH.     A 
or  fratification  i  a  fee. 

Bmrf.  Hat  11,  viAuter  doctor,  fonre  pnifB  jn 
Bdd^t  pnce  b>  tsnlj;  lou  iliill  Knrc  fn 

£^.  Tit  BlImmtfisM  P'mtmi 

Bu>kaiiaii*fC»ii<r(taUH«ia<Hi  bctlicrr 

Wiw  nth  him  i  duveU  fbr  k  bomn/i/i  ta 
■ggdM,  ■  nU  bnoRd  luiilc  of  •  beuitifuU  I 
UBRiiUaBUTdlcbn  1  ■hjillitiuiiciiiji 
^  bm  with  tkii  Bj  M  nmoeh  vna  «t  doll 
for  ur  -.  vbT,  tlut  nrpB  nipuHUi  nan  lerii 
ha  one  «[&.  iVr^  ii  b^UiJ 

BOURD,  «.,  the  ume  u  fioon/. 
Fr. 


Forintl 

BOUBD, 


'Ud,  1«4. 

A  jest. 


O,  Bl. 

Drti.  Al.  Tii,  p.  14M. 

Tojeat. 

1  am  w^  cBDii^  to  tell  foa  I  ejiQ  iouri  'bBn  1  ■« 

BiH,  kc.  'Tu  Pit)  lUl  ■  '.,  O.  PI.,  Tiii,  SB. 

Saud  pot  vEth  nine  bjc,  dot  with  tdjpo  baTunii. 

X^Ify'i  StBlllak  Pnn.,  B.  t7. 
Eke,  with  mj  cndl  nord. 
To  pvt  bie  n«ek,  aiul  with  hii  betd  to  frori; 
Enioted  witli  •  lajti  papa  miiDe, 
Ytiaa  tdafe  to  piece  Io  Deere  it  op  and  doroL 

tWhen  vordi  mejr  kIb  inod  wil. 


TiaitnMi,  Epig.  and  Semutla,  )U«. 

See  BooKD. 
BOURDONASSB.       A  kind  of  orna- 
mented staff. 


will  Dnve  plauce,  end  pndl;  tomrJamma. 

I)mmil'a  TrantL  of  Pi.  di  Camima.i  l,tb. 

Aftenrards  it  is  defined  exactly, 

ludy,  cwminjlTpiuiiled.  nid.,Vt,tt. 

Pil^ros'  staves  were  termed  bun/oHea 
in  low  Latin.     See  Du  Cange,  Burdo. 
To  BOURGEON.    To  bud,  or  aproat 
Fr. 

Whea  fiTvt  on  tma  hntrgton  (he  hloaoma  boH 

rairf.  TtH;  Ti),  71. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  swell  and 
be  ready  to  burst : 

Hie  hart  cei  (till 
And  lifled  up  te  h>Kh  u  Ihs  UorilL 

S.y('«, /■«(!..  ;^"iu,Tv)"p,  M7. 
Dryden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson, 
BOURN.  A  limit,  or  boundary  ;  bornt, 
Fr.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  rccommenda 
writing  thia  word  borne,  in  English 
also,  to  diitingoish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Leilen  thould  lujt  be  known ;  lichee,  poverty, 

Tim.,  li,  1. 
Ill  eet  e  Inn  how  hi  to  be  belor'd.  Ant.  f  CI.,  i,  1. 

BOURN.  A  brook,  or  rivulet.  From 
bum,  Saion,  Whence  the  proper 
form  ia  bum,  as  it  is  still  used  in  the 
Scottiab  dialect.     Thus, 

int.  (i, '.,  buh.)  ^'"jl''  ^<>"''*  J^'-,  iv,  30. 

Ccme  o'er  the  inrn,  Beiejr.  to  me. 

Eaug  in  Lear,  iti,  0. 
Tbt  hwnu,  the  bmobi,  Uio  bcclu,  Ibe  rille,  tli« 

To  fild  the  mult^ring  honnui  abA  pnttj  nle, 

B-0*-»;ar',t.J..t..Ui.t.n. 
BOURSE,  or  BURSE.     A  place  of  ex- 
change, Fr.      Here,  the   Royal  Ex- 
change : 

Tmtteliu  the  new-«ime  tnreller. 

With  hie  diegniied  ccete,  end  ringed  cue, 

TcUj  DotUne  hat  ituh  tiuthi  I  due  well  ht. 

i/all.Stf,  VI.i,(l. 

II  helh ■  rioiione  hnw  which  they  all  thi  nul 

Sxekmnct,  Jar  the  ueFtutf  of  mrrehuite  of  eU  oonntries. 
where  tBie  tnlBcke  it  Io  be  hid.  Bopk.  Btg.,  y  f  I.  b. 

fBOURY.     Wreathedl 

JoYE  <Tu  the  next ;  then  Uen  end  Volnm  toOmi 
If  crcanr  Uuk,  uid  lul  the  taurv  ApoUo, 

ifinouIUwi,  16SI,p.eg. 

To  BOUSE,  or  BOWZE.     To  drink. 

And  in  liit  liHiid  did  bum  i  iouxino  an- 

S,.  >.«.,!,  I.,  M. 

t.  e.,  a  drinking  Teasel. 

.™^ :..    1.  ... [,  ,^^    ^o^y 

to  Ihem  \Jt  hoKting 


iml  beoR'bAlhinif 


To  oiulc  Hn 


*        iuTUS 


ITUSMWi  fi(iiTaM,\<n. 


BOW 


100 


BOW 


f  For  drinkrs,  we  nrast  not  like  knuen  etronae  bonle 
afifx  boulr  to  Bacchui  his  diety,  like  the  Greri«nB, 
nor  use  smaller  cups  in  the  bei^ning  of  our  Imnquei, 
more  large  and  capacious  bouls  at  the  later  end. 

Optick  Gloat  cf  Human,  1639. 

BOW.  A  yoke  for  oxen.  Called  also 
an  ox-bow. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  how,  sir,  the  hone  his  cnrb,  and 
the  faulcou  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  dedres. 

M  you  like  it,  iii,  8. 

BOW,  or  BOW-LENGTH.  Was  used 
as  a  measure  of  distances,  particularly 
in  ascertaining  the  distance  from  a 
mark,  in  giving  aim. 

No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  bowes  down  the  winde. 

B.6re*iu,i»HarLMu^Ym,96i. 

See  Aim,  to  give. 
fBOWCERY.    Thebutlery. 

And  had  .every  night  the  keys  of  the  kwMry  and 
buttery  delivered,  whereby  he  provided  for  bread  and 
drink,  good  salt  eels,  salt  salmon,  and  other  salt  fishes. 

Seofin*s  Jests. 

fBOW-DIE,  V.  To  discolour,  applied 
especially  to  the  face  when  discoloured 
by  drinking. 

Vo  Helicon  like  to  the  juice  of  good  wine  is, 
>'or  Phflebos  bad  never  nad  wit  that  divine  la. 
Had  his  face  not  been  bo¥hdy*d  as  Uiine  and  mine  is. 

The  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 
Now  a  cup  of  nappy  ale  will  bow-dye  a  man's  face,  and 
make  it  look  like  an  almanack  oompos'd  all  of  lioly- 
days  and  domiuical  letters.  Foot  SoUh,  17Si8. 

BOW-HAND.  To  be  too  much  o'  the 
bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.  A 
phrase  borrowed  from  archery;  par- 
ticularly used  in  shooting  at  marks, 
by  those  who  gave  aim,  t.  e,,  directed 
the  shooters  about  their  aim.  See 
Aim.  The  bow-hand  is  the  left  hand, 
in  which  the  bow  was  held. 

Uber.  Well  you  must  have  this  wench  then.    lUc.  1 

hope  so, 
I  am  much  o'  the  how-kand  else. 

B.i'IU  Omeomk,  i,  1. 

BOWER.  Anciently  signified  a  chamber. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  godly  houire. 

Sp.F.q^m^lh. 
And  he  himself  seem'd  made  for  merriment. 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  halL 

Speiu.  Attropkel,  I.  28. 

Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock  was 
a  chamber,  or  set  of  apartments,  con- 
structed for  her  use. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  iword 
That  )y«th  within  thy  bowre, 

Percy's  BeUquet,  toL  i,  p.  56. 

As  this  sense  of  the  word  does  not 
admit  the  usual  etymology  from 
boughs.  Dr.  Percy  conjectures  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Islandic  bouan,  to 
dwell.  [It  is  of  course  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bur,  a  chamber.]  The  modern 
sense  is  evidently  deduced  from  the 
aacient. 


2.  A  muscle,  quasi  bender,  nm 
fiexoT :  from  to  bow  in  the  sensi 
bend.     Surely  not  from  bou, 
for  the  shoulder. 

His  raw  bone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets 
Were  dene  consum'd.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  ] 

I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY,  or  BOWLING-Al 
A  covered  space  for  the  game  of 
instead  of  a  bowling-green. 
Strutt's  Sports,  ch.  vii,  p.  23 
bowl-alley  is  particulariy  charac 
by  Earle  in  his  Microcosmogi 
§  XXX ;  which  article  he  win 
thus: 

To  eive  you  the  moral  of  it;  it  is  the  emble 
world,  or  the  world's  ambition :  m'here  most 
or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong-biassed,  and  some  1 
to  the  mistress,  fortune.  BUss*s  Bditi 

See  MisTEESSE. 

Whether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  or  in  ckw 

the  chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunn 

Country  Contcntm.,  0.  Markk 

A  street  adjoining   to    Dean'i 
Westminster,  still  retains  the  ni 
the  Bowling-alley.   Bowling-alh 
de«cribed  as  common  api)enda 
stately  mansions,  as  well  as  t 
courts,   cock-pits,   &c.      They 
also  common  in  great  towns,  a 
receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolui 
sons.     See  Strutt,  loc.  cit. 
Note, — Under    the    name    of 
bowling,   Strutt    evidently    dei 
the  modern  game  of  skittles. 
237. 
BOWLT,  for  bolt.     Arrow. 

We  are  as  like  in  conditions,  as  Jacke  Iletdie 

bowlt, 
I  brought  up  in  learning,  but  he  is  a  very  dol 

Damon  and  Fitkias,  O.  I 

fBOWSIER.   A  butler.   See  Bo^ 

And  to  be  head  bowsier  of  the  colledge  as  gc 
be  chiefe  butler  of  Enghmd.   Tom  of  AU  Tra* 

fBOWT.  The  bought  or  knot. 
Bought. 

Offendix,  the  button  or  bowt  of  thehatbam 
band.  NomencUUor,  168< 

fBOWTHE.     A  booth. 

But  hys  chiefest  tirade  is  to  rob  bowlkes  In  a 
to  pilfer  ware  from  staulea,  which  they  cal  k 
the  bowth.  The  Fratemitye  qf  Vaeabom 

BOWYER.  A  maker  or  seller  of 
It  is  now  hardly  known,  excei 
family  name ;  which  has  been  tt 
of  Fletcher  also,  the  maker  of  ai 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Yet  JB 
was  used  by  Dryden,  and  appli 
Apollo,  as  an  archer.     See  Tod< 
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fBOX.     A  Bedan  chair. 

WQI  Jim  beKere  that  the  dnke  thoitld  be  euried  in 
k»  M»,  by  Bx  men,  to  S^  Jtnes't  to  tennis,  and  the 
kinic  wmlk  bj  him  on  foot  Letter  dated  1827. 

fBOXlNG.  A  process  in  old  surgery, 
used  instead  of  bleeding. 

Bat  if  age  or  vedEnene  do  nrohibite  bloodletting, 
•nm.  mvn  WW  toiiiy,  not  to  the  head  iteelfe,  but  to 
the  parte  a^^oynin^  u  the  ihoolden  and  breast,  to 
the  mtcBt  to  poll  backe  the  bkrad. 

BmrrwgK  Method  ofPkyeick,  1624. 

tBOX-KNOT.     An  omameDtal  knot  in- 
.  closing  a  small  sculpture  or  carving. 

The  Bcgatire  and  covenanting  oath, 

Ifte  two  mnstachoes,  issuing  ftvm  his  month} 

The  bash  iqtoo  his  dun  (hke  a  caiVd  stonr. 

In  a  Ur-JtmoO  cat  by  the  directory.         Btiwip  Songt, 

fBOT.     Be  with  you.     A  contraction 

not  unusual  in  old  plays. 
BOY-BISHOP.    Sec  Nicholas,  Saint. 
fBOYERY.     Boyhood;  boy's  estate. 

Th^  called  the  ehudren  that  were  past  infancy  two 
years  Irene,  and  the  greatest  boys  llelirenes,  as  who 
shoald  say,  ready  to  go  out  of  hofftry. 

SirT.  Itortk'e  Plut«rck,  p.  42. 

BOYS.  The  terrible,  angry,  or  roaring 
boys,  were  a  set  of  young  bucks, 
who,  like  the  Mohawks  described  by 
tlie  Spectator,  delighted  to  commit 
outrages  and  get  into  quarrels. 

The doabtftilness  offyoor phrase,  believe  it.  sir, wonid 
bleed  jroo  a  ooarrel  once  an  hour  mith  the  terrible 
tojfi,  if  yoa  shoald  bat  ke^  'em  fellowship  a  day. 

BcH.  Jon.  BpiceaUf  i,  4. 
Sv,  not  so  yoang,  bat  I  hare  heard  some  speech 
Of  the  mtuny  ba^t,  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco. 

Itid.  Alchem.,  iii,  4. 

Kastnl  there  exhibits  a  specimen  of 
their  manners. 

Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pnH'd 
Oi^  by  the  ei^/y  bojft,  for  thy  conTersion. 

B.  and  Ft.  Scomf.  Lady,  iv,  1. 
This  is  no  eayry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a  bluiteriiu; 
boy.  Greenei'e  Th  Qk.,  0.  PL,  vii,  25. 

Have  yoa  forgot  my  hasband,  an  angry  roarer. 

Album,  0.  PL,  Tii,  198. 

"Olson's  Life  of  James  I  gives  an 
account  of  their  origin : 

The  king  minding  his  nwrts,  many  riotous  demean- 
oars  crei;^  into  \&  kingdom ;  divers  seels  of  vicious 
poioiis,  going  noder  the  title  of  roaring  boy*,  bra- 
vadoes, roysters,  8cc^  commit  many  iniolencies ;  the 
streets  swarm,  night  and  day,  with  bloody  quurrels, 
private  duels  fomented,  &c. 

BRABBLE.      A  quarrel,  or  petty  broil. 

lUa  petty  irtMU  will  undo  as  slL     Tit.  Jndr.,  li,  1. 

To  BRABBLE,  v.  From  the  noun,  to 
quarrel. 

Are  yoa  the  Lodo,  sir,  that  sav'd  Yitelli  ? 
L.  Kot  I  indeed,  sir,  I  did  never  brable. 

B.^Fl  LoBe*s  Cure,  ii,  2. 
If  dronkaids  molest  the  street  and  fall  to  brabUng, 
Knock  yoa  the  malefactors  down.  Ibid.,  lii,  5. 

BRABE.  A  word  proposed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  read,  in  the  difficult 
passage  in  Cymbeline  which  is  sub- 
joined.  I  know  no  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  otherwise  the  con- 


jecture is  striking;  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  that  time  was  like  enough  to 
present  Shakespeare,  in  some  place  or 
another,  with  the  Greek  word  Bpa/3eIoy 
Anglicised. 

Otliislife 
Is  nobler,  than  attendinj^  for  a  check ; 
Blcher,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Cym.,  iii,  3. 

The  old  edition  reads  babe,  which  is 
entire  nonsense.  Hanmer  reads  it 
bribe :  and  Warburton  bauble,  which 
in  old  spelling  was  bable.  Brabe  or 
bribe  seems  required  by  the  sense. 
Mr.  6.  Chalmers  proposes  babee,  the 
northern  term  for  a  halfpenny,  and 
speaks  very  contemptuously  of  the 
commentators  for  not  adopting  it; 
but  I  fear  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  will  not  permit  us  to  receive 
it.  iSee  his  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  Works,  p.  252. 
BRABLER,  or  BRAB6LER.  A  qiiar- 
reller ;  from  the  preceding. 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 

With  such  a  breMer.  King  Join,  r,  2. 

fBRABO.    Perhaps  a  misprint  for  bravo, 
a  bully. 


Where  is  my  spirit?  what,  shall  I  msintsin 

A  strumpet  with  a 

To  beard  me  out  of  my  autliority  ? 


brabo  and  her  bawd, 


How  a  Man  may  Ckuee  a  Good  Wife,  1602. 

f  BRACEL.  The  bracer,  or  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Then  throug;h  the  camp  the  bote  alarum  past. 
Som  takes  his  neighbunrd  anuour  tint  he  Andes, 
And  wrong  on  armes  the  bracele  hoth  he  bindes ; 
Sum  lidces  a  staf  for  hast,  and  leaves  his  launce. 

DuBartas, 

fBRACER.  A  protection  for  the  arm 
in  archery. 

Among  the  nve  srtides  subjoined  to  the  Boles,  recited 
to  all  persons  introducing  scholars  to  be  received  on 
the  foundation,  I  find,  Thirdly,  you  shall  allow  your 
child,  at  all  times,  bow-shafts,  bow-strin}^  and  a 
bracer,  to  exercise  shooting.  Rule*  for  JSarr.  Sch.,  159U. 

f  BRACH.  Some  article  of  kitchen  fur- 
niture in  tlie  following  passage : 

Item,  one  brack,  a  pere  of  cobbordes,  a  grydyron,  pot- 
hookes  and  hangles,  a  pere  of  bcUnwa. 

Inventory,  1590,  Stratford-on-Avon  MSS. 

BRACH.  From  the  French  brae,  or 
braque ;  or  the  German  bract,  a 
seen  ting-dog :  a  lurcher,  or  beagle  ; 
or  any  fine-nosed  hound.  Spelmans 
Glossary,  Used  also,  by  corruption, 
for  a  bitch,  probably  from  similarity 
of  sound;  and  because,  on  certain 
occasions,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
term  less  coarse  in  common  estima- 
tion  than  the  plavu  ou^.     S«e  Da 
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Cange  in  Bracco.  The  followiDg  ac- 
count shows  the  last^mentioned  cor- 
ruption : 

There  are  in  Endand  and  Sootlind  two  kinds  of 
hunting-don,  ana  nowhere  elae  in  the  world;  the 
fir»t  is  caJled  asu  rathe  (Scotch),  and  this  is  a 
foot-scenting  creature,  hoth  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  also,  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks :  the  female 
thereof  in  England  is  called  a  hrtk*.  A  kraek  is  a 
mannerly  name  for  all  hound  bitches. 

Genileman*i  Recreation,  p.  27,  8vo. 

The  expression  rdche  is  confirmed  by 
Ulitius : 

Baeka  Saxonibua  canam  significabat,unde  Sooti  hodie 
fueke  pro  cane  femina  habent,  quod  Anglia  est  krache. 

Notes  on  GreUius. 
Brack  Merriman, — the  poor  cnr  is  imbost — 
And  couple  dowder  with  the  deep>month'd  hraek. 

Tarn.  5&r.  induct. 
I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  hraek,  howl  in  Irish. 

1  Hen.  ir,  iii.  1. 
Truth  is  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be 
whipped  out,  when  the  lady  hraek  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  slink.  Imt,  i,  4. 


In  this  passage  some  propose  to  read 
"Me  lady' 9  brack,''  some  "lady  the 
brack,*'  but  there  appears  no  ne- 
cessity for  alteration.  Shakespeare 
enumerates  brack  among  the  species 
of  dogs : 

Mastilfi  greyhound,  mungrd  grim. 

Hound  or  spaniel,  bracks,  or  lym.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

Mr.  Be-vile,  put  case  one  of  my  ladies  here 

Had  a  fine  brack,  and  would  employ  you  forth, 

To  treat  'bout  a  convenient  match  for  her. 

B.  Jon.  Devil  an  Ass,  iT,  4.    Also  Jkkem.,  i,  1. 
Ha'  ye  any  brackes  to  spade. 

B.  jr  Fl.  Beggar's  Bnsk,  iii.  1. 
Kill'd  with  a  couple  of  bratckes. 

Wkite  Devil,  0.  PL,  ri,  866. 

Most  of  these  citations  show  that  a 
female  was  usually  meant.  In  Frag- 
menta  Antiq.  several  manors  are  spe- 
cified as  held  by  the  nurture  of  a 
brack:  Bracketa.  Massinger  also 
uses  it;  yet  of  this  word  Skinner 
could  say,  "tox  quae  mihi  apud 
Florium  solum  occurrit." 
BRACK.  A  cracky  or  break.  Not 
quite  obsolete. 

Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 
patches  of  glavering  flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  bracks,  &c. 

Antonio  and  MeUida,  1G02. 

There  is  something  singular  in   the 
following  application  of  the  word  : 

To  make  them  passe  the  bracks  of  one  equal  fortune, 
and  to  tangle  them  within  one  net. 

Palace  of  Bleasurs,  voL  ii,  sign.  T  t,  2  b. 

Drayton   seems   to   use    it    for   the 
channel  of  a  river : 

Where,  in  dear  rivers  beautified  with  flowen. 
The  silver  Naiades  bathe  them  in  the  brack. 

Man  in  tke  Moone,  p.  1337. 

[Drayton   uses  it  repeatedly  in   the 
sense  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  brine.] 


tThe  warlike  chariot  tum'd  upon  the  backe. 
With  the  dead  horses  in  their  trnccs  tide, 

Dnrs  their  fat  carkasse  through  the  fomie  bt 
That  drewe  it  late  undauntedly  in  pride. 
Drayton's  Moyses  in  a  Map  of  kts  Mirsu 

fBRACKET.   A  liquor.    See  Bai 

Now  at  the  coffee-houses  they 
Do  rob  the  hogs,  selling  the  whey ; 
Whilst  others  they  drink  ninny-broth. 
Or  chocohite,  and  perhaps  both, 
Siepony,  tea,  or  aromatick, 
Brunswick-mum,  syder,  or  bracket ; 
With  other  liquors  which  they  brew, 
That  our  forelathers  never  knew.     Poor  Bo 

BRAG,  adj.     Brisk ;  full  of  spirit 

And  home  she  went  as  brag  as  it  had  be 
louce.  Oamtner  Ourton's  Needle,  0. 

"As  brisk  as  a  bodt/  louse,"  is 
the   proverbial   similes   preser 
Ray,  p.  219,  and  in   the   cel< 
love  song  of  old  Similes  attribi 
Gay: 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips ; 

Clean  as  a  penny  drest; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  face  and  lips ; 
Bound  as  a  elobe  her  breast. 

Bitson's  Engl.  Songs,  vol 
A  woundy  brag  young  fellow 
As  the  port  went  o'  hun  then,  and  i'  those  c 

B.  Jons.  Tale  ofs 
I  was  (the  more  foole  I)  so  proud  and  brag, 
I  sent  to  you  against  St.  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  oif  claret  wine,  a  great  fat  stag,  kc 

Harrtngt. 

BRAGLY,  adv.     Made  from  the 
briskly. 

8eest  not  thilk  same  hswthom  stud. 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 

Spcns.  Shcp.  Kal.,  Mt 

BRAGGET,  or  BRAGGAT.  A 
made  of  honey  and  ale  fen 
Of  Welsh  etymology,  and  eai 
also  a  name  for  methegliu  or 
See  Minshew. 

And  we  have  serv'd  there,  armed  all  in  ale. 

With  the  broM  n  bowl,  and  charx'd  in  brag^ 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  vo 

In  the  same  masque  we  read 
drink-alian  and  a  drink-bragi 
words  made  from  drinking  \ 
drinking  braggat.        Ibid.,  p. 

By  me  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pb 
Nor  cannot  relish  braggat  frum  ambrosia. 

B.^  Fl.  LittU  2 

The  curious  may  perhaps  be 
see  a  receipt  for  making  brag^ 

Take  three  or  four  galons  of  good  ale  or  n: 
please,  two  dayes  or  three  aflrr  it  is  clens< 
It  into  a  pot  by  itself e,  tht-n  draw  fori 
thereof,  and  put  to  it  a  ^uart  of  good  £n] 
and  set  them  over  the  hre  in  a  vessell,  ai 
boyle  faire  and  softly,  and  alwayes  as 
ariseth  skumme  it  away,  and  so  clarifie  it 
it  is  well  clarified,  take  it  off  the  fire  and 
and  put  thereto  of  pepper  a  pcniyr  woi 
mace,  dnger,  nutmen,  cinamon,  of^each 
worth,  oeaten  to  powder,  stir  them  well  to 
set  them  over  the  fire  to  boyle  againe  a 
being  milke  warme  put  it  to  the  rest,  ai 


Wne  HDOB  it,  md  iriiCk  H  il  nor  pkiniie. 

Bmmn  ^BimUk.  ch^  SW,  p.  KS 

BRAID,  m^'.    Deceitfah  craftjr.    From 
bred,  cunning.     Sax. 


Hinythat  vOl,. 

Id  a  pussge  cited  in  the  notes  it  is 
(ued  ma  ■  aubitantiTe,  for  drceita  I 

Dunnae  vilh  ■llhoiabidi 

"  Avru-i  StKr  IM  Uli.  1611. 

SSAID,  «.  A  reproach.  The  verb  to 
braid,  for  which  we  now  uie  upbraid, 
ocean  alto  in  aome  old  dictionariea ; 
particolwlf  Huloet'a,  which  has  also 
braider  for  an  Dpbraider.     See  Todd. 


fiiT.  ilc).,  1810,  p.  «1. 

It  ia   probable,    therefore,   that   thia 
«aa  the  aente  intended,  in  the  pas- 
H^  above  cited  frbm  Greene ;  mean- 
ing  Love's  reproaches. 
A  BRAID,  «.,  meant  also  a  start. 


A  di»M  •»  be  gVK  ud  Uc 
OxfUlf  Idi  OoMb.  ta  keu'u  llE 


u'u  bE  mt  tun  tkht 

_    vmdTi,rra.arn..\.\a. 

1W  nauk.  iHdBf  ifrftid,  fkrv  ■  >rdi^  with  her  hod 
ad  im  >v>f .  Anyia'f  /«(>,  p.  10. 

Chaucer  also  has  it  in  thia  sense. 
Lijfemd  of  Dido,  v.  239. 

^  BRAIL,  t.,  or  BRAYL.  Explained 
in  several  dictionaries.  Thus  Kersey, 
"  a  pannel,  or  piece  of  leather  slit,  to 
tuna  up  a  hawk's  wing."  And  Bailey, 
"  a  piece  of  leather  to  bind  up  a 
hawk's  wing."  BraiU  are  also  cer- 
tain ropes  in  a  ship.     See  Todd. 

To  BRAiL.  To  fasten  up  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  to  confine  it  from  flight. 
From  the  subslantive. 

Alu  1  our  ici  IB  iDiiaL  Trctcbed,  nnn'd  np  fmti  Id. 
bury  in  euatinBal  ilmTcrj.  No  hhhiu-  are  we  ibie  to 
prej  for  cpiineJva,  bm  tliej  hrali  uid  hood  u  ta  inili 
■Daf  A*E0fDaTpareiiU.lha1  WE  dare  not  nfffT  to  bale 
u  sor  doira.  JUnntav,  O.  Fl.,  rii,  17V. 

The  editor  of  the  old  pisys  very  pro- 
perly proposes  to  substitute  hood  for 
had,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
different  spelling.  But  not  knowing 
the  word  brail,  he  would  change  it  to 
bewail,  which  completely  destroys 
the  pure  language  of  falconry,  in 
whicD  the  metaphor  is  conceived,  and 
offisra  no  very  good  sense  in  return. 


So   Sandys,   in   hi*   address   to    the 

r^en,  prefixed  to  his  Ovid: 
bmia  tut.  wbiFh  Inn  Inm  deUh, 

Of  TDUIh,  and  imli  tht  winp  at  tuae. 

BRAIN,  V.  a.     To  heat  oat  the  brains.' 
Shakespeare  uses  it  metaphoricallj ; 

II  w«  the  iwin  CTierity  of  bit  de«lh. 
Whieh  I  did  think  with  ikiwetlbot  arm  on, 

TllU  tMH'dmj  pstpCH.  J(Mf...WMH.,  T,  L 

Thus  we  popularly  speak  of  knockiug 
a  scheme  on  the  head  ;  meaning  that 
we  defeat  and  destroy  it.  Not  obso- 
lete in  the  literal  sense. 
BRAIN-PAN.  The  skull;  the  vessel 
that  contains  the  brains. 

M^T  1  linw  but  for  .  mutt,  mj  l«l,j„  hnd  b«« 
cleft  with  >  hiDwn.biU.  1  Bin  ri  it  10 

U  h.  wiU  but  boU  mj  hutmctioBi  in  b»  *r.ti»«. 
DKkt,',  OmTi  Hena  rntmmm. 

BRAINSICK.  DisUmpered  in  the  brain; 
mad ;  impetuous. 

Bat  honen  Feu  bewjieh'd  with  hut'i  foul  chun 
Doth  UH  too  oft'  betake  him  to  mirs. 
Buten  twm;  bji  tnmtict  mde  denre. 

JV  A^ig/'Zuer.  Snp.,  i,M(. 
nion  dunned  moek  art,  and  thou  krvntick  utia 
or  old  MtnlD|1o ;  Hbcn  didjt  than  nile 
Tbj  tuned  bend  Ibiu  hmg !      fiilTt  St!.,  U,  T,  1. 11. 

The  following  passage  is  a  comment 
on  the  word : 

And  era  thii  In  nkdmen  joo  eull  6n^, 

WhU  ther  bit  thouehl  on,  when  the  »r*J>>  fro  >ict. 

In  DUHt  diitnelion  Ibry  keep  thit  in  mind. 

DrM,t.  I<Lu,  ii,  p.  lita. 

So  also  Dryden  : 

Nay,  if  thj  train  ti  licl,  then  Ibon  ut  bijjpy. 

BEAINSICKLY.    M.dlj ;  •iid]'"' ""' 

lou  do  unbend  jour  noble  ilRnEth.  t«  think 

So  iraitiicil,  of  thingt.  JTut.,  ii,  1. 

DRAINISH.  Probably  deduced  from 
the  former :  mad.     So  eerebronu  in 

Latin. 

He  whipt  bit  rmpier  out,  and  criei  a  nt  T  a  Hi  t 

And.  in  Ihii  irainiih  ipprebeniiou,  kiUi 

Hie  uuieen  good  old  uaa.  Bmm^  ir,  1. 

BRAKE.  A  word  formerly  used  in 
many  difierent  senses,  but  since  be- 
came obsolete,  or  little  known,  in  all 
but  that  of  a  thicket  or  thorn-bush. 
It  meant,  1.  A  pnrticularly  powerful 
bit  for  horses,  whence  perhaps  the 
phrase  of  breaking  (properly  braking) 
a  horse,  unless  the  bit  was,  on  the 
contrary,  derived  from  to  break.  2. 
An  engine  to  confine  their  legs  when 
unruly  in  shoeing,  or  any  other  ope- 
ration. 3.  A  toothed  instrument 
used  in  dressing  fias.  4.  A  baker's 
kneading  trough.     5.  The  handle  of 
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a  ship's  pump.  6.  An  engine  of  tor- 
ture. 7.  A  battering  engine  in  war. 
8.  Fern.  These  various  senses  seem 
to  have  little  in  common,  but  the 
notion  of  an  engine,  which  pervades 
them  all,  except  the  last,  and  that  is 
most  related  to  the  sense  now  in  use, 
a  bush.  For  the  rest.  Skinner,  per- 
haps, points  out  the  right  etymology, 
when  he  states  it  anciently  to  have 
signified  steel ;  the  Saxon  origin  being 
the  same  as  that  of  to  break.  Thus 
the  general  meaning  will  be  ''any 
powerful  instrument  of  steel,"  and 
afterwards,  of  other  materials.  In 
which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be  taken, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  has  been  a  good  deal 
disputed. 

Some  run  firom  hrata  of  vice,  and  answer  none,  ii,  1. 

The  plainest  interpretation  seems  to 
be,  "  from  thorns  and  perplexities  of 
vice,"  which  is  much  confirmed  by  a 
passage  concerning  virtue  in  Hen.YIII. 

Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 

That  virtue  must  go  through.  i,  8. 

In  tliis,  brake  evidently  means  a  diffi- 
cult path  through  briars,  &c.   So  here, 

Honour  should  pull  hard,  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
hratei.  ^      B.  (r  Fl.  Thier.  /•  7%eod^  t,  1. 

The  old  reading,  "  breaks  of  ice,"  is 
undoubtedly  corrupt,  the  words  "  and 
answer  none,"  having  not  the  least 
sense  after  it. 

In  the  sense  of  a  bit,  we  find  it  in 
this  passage : 

Lyke  as  the  brake  within  the  rider's  hand 

Doth  strain  the  horse,  uye  wood  with  grief  of  paine, 

Not  used  before  to  come  in  such  a  band. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poem*,  sign.  U,  S. 

In  that  of  an  engine  to  confine  the 
lees: 

ae  is  faUen  into  some  brake,  some  wench  has  tied 
him  by  the  legs.  Shirley's  Opportunity. 

As  an  instrument  of  torture  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Hdlinshed,  and  delineated 
in  the  notes  to  Meas.  for  Meas., 
ed.  1778. 

Probably  it  has  the  same  sense  here 
also: 

Had  I  that  honest  blood  in  my  veins  a(^in,  oueen,  that 
your  feats  and  these  frights  have  draiueu  from  me, 
honour  sliould  pull  hard  ere  it  drew  me  into  these 
brakes.  B.  ^  Ft.  Thierry  jr  Theod.,  v,  1. 

As  a  battering  engine ;  a  sort  of  cross- 
bow: 

^ot  rams,  nor  mighty  brakes,  nor  slings  alone. 

Fatrf:  Tasso,  xviii,  43.    Also  St.  ti,  ib. 

floT  when  the  same  defendants  were  troubled  sore 

>fe  tJbe  traJtttf  craMe-bowes,  and  bolists  of  our  men, 


they  themselves  also  firom  aloU  set  up  tiieir  bowet 
strraig^y  bent,  the  crooked  homes  whereof  arisin|[  al 
both  ends,  were  so  stiffely  bowed,  that  the  stnngs 
driven  with  the  violent  stroke  of  fingers,  sent  away 
shafts  headed  with  yron,  which  striking  upon  the 
bodies  that  were  agauist  them,  stucke  fast  in  them, 
and  gave  a  deadly  wound.  AmmioMusMairetUinMS^Wi. 

See,  by  all  means,  the  notes  above  cited. 
Brakes,  for  fern,  is  an  expression 
still  used  in  many  parts  of  England. 
BRAME,  91.  s.  Vexation;  probably 
from  the  adjective  breme,  bitter, 
severe,  q.  v.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  seems  to  be  an 
adjective  in  the  following  passage; 
because,  though  heart-burning  is  cer- 
tainly not  uncommon  as  a  substan- 
tive, it  does  not  appear  to  accord  well 
with  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Heart- 
burning, as  a  substantive,  usually 
implies  anger  or  malice,  whereas  this 
lady's  complaint  was  love.  BesideSy 
it  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural. 

Ne  oucht  it  mote  the  noble  raayd  avayle, 

Ne  slue  the  fory  of  her  crueU  flame. 

But  that  shee  ttiil  did  waste,  and  stul  did  wayle, 

llut,  throush  bug  languor,  and  hart-bnming  brmme. 

She  shortly  like  a  pyned  ghost  became. 

Spms.F.Q.,UI,ix,69. 

To  convert  an  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive was  no  uncommon  licence, 
any  more  than  to  change  a  vowel  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme. 
BRAND.  A  sword ;  in  allusion  to  the 
original  sense  oi  flame^  to  which  a 
sword  is  often  compared.  [It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brond,  or  brand,  a  sword.] 
It  is  still  a  poetical  word. 

vEftsoones  he  perced  Uiroueh  his  chanfed  dieit 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  yron  brand. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii.  107. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  his  nnrite. 
Fierce,  stem,  outragious,  keen  as  sharpened  brand. 

Faiff.  2Wm,  ii,  69. 

BRAND-WINE.     or    BRANDEWINB. 
The   old  name  for  eau-de-vie,  now 
shortened  into  brandy. 
In  the  Beggar*s  Bush,  Clause  cornea 
in  as  an  aqua-vitse  man,  and  his  cry 

Buy  any  broMd-mHe,  buy  any  brand-witu.  iii,  1. 

He  confided  not  in  Hanse's  brande-wime. 

6.  Tooke,  BeUdeSt  p.  7. 
tit  is  mom  fine  then  brandewmtt 

The  butterboxes  potion. 
Who  drinking  dares  in  Neptunes  wan 
Reign  master  of  die  ocean. 

Sack  for  my  Money,  an  old  battad, 
tin  order  to  delight  the  nibble, 
Who  crowding  swarm'd  at  e'ery  table. 
Sots  for  more  brandu'wine  were  bawling. 
Whores  for  more  cakes  and  cyder  calling. 

Hudihras  Bediwinu,  vol.  ii,  part  4^  1707. 

fBRANGLE.    To  wrangle. 

Heer  I  conceive,  that  flesh  and  blond  wiU  brangle. 
And  murmuring  Season  with  th'  Almi^ty  wrangle. 

DuBoHeu, 
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Tht  tanat  of  oar  tepanitkm  proceeded  from  « little 
httufUum  betwixt  ue,  because  I  made  more  harock  of 
kit  (OOM,  and  epent  hit  money  more  lariahly,  than 
ke  was  wOUng  to  permit 

Comical  History  ofFrandont  1656. 

BRANSLES,  for  Brawls.      A  kind  of 
tane  to  a  dance.     See  Brawl. 

Bfrnrnda,  ba]lada»  Tirelayea,  and  veraea  Taioe. 

8p€$u.  F.  q.,  m,  X,  8. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  doabta,  without  rea- 
lon,  whether  the  bransle  of  Poitiers, 
which  occurs  in  Morley's  Introduc- 
tion, has  any  relation  to  the  dance, 
brawl.  Hist,  Mus,,  ii,  133. 
BRAin*,  or  BRENT.     Steep. 

A  krmmt  hill,— aa  hrmU  as  the  aide  of  a  home. 

Ray*$  North  Country  Words. 
A  Maa  maj  (I  grumt)  sit  on  a  hrante  hill  siae,  but  if 
ke  fere  never  so  little  forward  he  cannut  stopne. 

Jseh.  Toxopk.,  p.  66,  repr. 
Tka  efffrilwit  prinee  Thomas  Howarde  d  of  Norfollce, 
with  boweBca  of  £n|^ande,  slewe  king  Jamye  witii 
MSBT  a  noble  Scotte,  even  krmii  against  flodtlrn 
HilL  IhU.,  p.  lOi. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  "up  the 
steep  side."  Derived,  but  doubtfully, 
from  hryn,  a  hill,  Welsh. 
BRASELL,  as  an  epithet  for  a  bowl, 
used  in  the  game  of  bowls,  if  it  be 
not  put  for  Brazil,  is  past  my  skill  to 
explain.   [See  Brazil.] 

Pifar  his  sweet  honour's  mnning  hrasell  bowle. 

Marston,  Sat.y  ii. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  base  adulation 
of  a  senrile  flatterer,  and  supposes 
him  to  praise  the  bad  bowling  of  a 
lord.  If  this  be  not  his  mean>  j,  I 
know  not  what  is :  nor  does  it  much 
signify. 
To  BRAST.     To  burst,  or  break. 

Bat  dreadful  foiiea  which  their  chainea  have  huut. 

^.i'.  ^,I,v.31. 
Then  gan  ahe  so  to  sobbe 
It  seem'd  her  heart  would  hrast, 

Bohkiu  uhu  Juliet.  Supp.  to  Sk.,  i,  883. 
-tBot  flie,  oh  flie,  poore  soules,  from  hence  full  fast. 
Your  eables  cut,  and  loose,  and  quickly  brast, 
Jtam  such,  so  huge,  as  PoKptieme  m's  den. 
Who  men  and  beasta  in's  clutches  close  doth  pen. 

Virgil,  hy  Vicars,  1632. 

[In  the  following  passage,  it  is  used 
as  the  preterite.] 

tWhoae  fvst  loose  lids  tme  sudden  nod  scarce  made. 

When  to  himself  the  helm  too  cloaelv  stay'd, 

He  pulls  the  poop  aside,  the  rudder  brast. 

And  orerboQxd  i'  th'  sea  he's  headlong  cast         Ibid. 

fBRAYE,  s.     A  bravado. 

To  call  my  lord  maior  knave ; 
Besides  too,  in  a  brave, 

Witts  Beereatums,  1664. 

The  word  brave  was  frequently  used 
to  signify  a  braggard  speech  or  chal- 
lenge.   Thus,  in  Chapman^s  Homer : 

King  Mendans  doth  accept  his  bravs* 

BRAVE.     Finely  drest. 

11wj*re  wondroas  braiso  to-day :  why  do  thnr  wear 
IWm  wrenl  habttaf  VUtor.  Coromb.,  0.  Fl,  n,  831.  ^ 


For  I  hare  gold,  and  therefore  will  htbrnes 
In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  er^ry  colour. 

OrecHe's  Tu  Q.,  O.  FL,Tii,  8S. 

BRAVE,  V,  a.  Frbm  the  above,  is  used 
for,  to  make  a  person  fine,  and  in 
that  sense  quibbled  upon  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Thou  hast  bra9*d  many  men  (that  is,  hast  made  them 
fine,  being  said  to  a  taylor),  brave  not  me ;  I  will  nei" 
ther  be  fac'd  nor  bras'd.  Tom.  Skr,,  ir,  8. 

Thou  glasse  wherein  my  dame  hath  such  delight, 
As  when  she  braves  then  most  on  thee  to  gate. 

r.  Watson,  Somnsl  24. 

BRAVERY.     In  a  similar  sense,  finery. 

With  scarfa,  and  fana,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knaTcry. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  It,  8. 
And  to  how  many  several  women  you  are 


BRAWL.  A  kind  of  dance;  spelt 
bransle  by  some  authors :  being  from 
branle,  the  French  name  for  the  same 
dance  ;  anciently  bransle.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  brawl  set  down  in  the  Mal- 
content, iv,  2  [Marston] ;  which,  if  the 
obscurity  of  the  terms  does  not  baffle 
their  expectations,  may  be  reckoned 
fortunate  by  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters.     It  is  as  follows : 

Why,  'tis  but  two  singles  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right, 
three  doubles  forwarcC  n  traverse  of  six  round :  do  Uiia 
twice,  three  sinsles  side,  galliard  trick  of  twentv,  cur- 
ranto  pace;  a  figure  of  eight,  three  sineles  uroken 
down,  come  up,  meet  two  curables,  fall  bade,  and  then 
honour. 

This  is  called  Bianca^s  brawl,  and 
seems  not  unlike  a  country-dance. 
O.  PI.,  iv,  73. 

Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  bratri  f 

Love's  L.  L.,  iii,  I. 

It  appears  that  several  persons  united 
in  this  dance,  and  took  hands  to  per- 
form it ;  and  that  it  contained  some 
kind  of  representation,  remote  enough 
probably,  of  a  battle. 

Tis  a  French  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  yon  really  perform  in  battle. 

Massina.  Piettare,  ii,  8. 
tOood  fellowea  must  go  leame  to  daunce^ 

The  brydeal  is  full  near>a ; 
There  is  a  brail  come  out  of  France, 
The  fyrst  ye  harde  this  yrarc-a. 

Oood  Fellowes  (a  fta/AuO.  1669. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  the  brawl 
in  England  occurs  in  sir  T.  Elyot's 
*'  Boke  named  the  Governour  :'*] 

tBy  the  second  motion,  whiche  is  two  in  numbre,  may 
be  signified  celeritie  and  slownesse;  whyche  two, 
albeit  they  seme  to  discorde  in  their  effectes  and  na* 
tural  properties,  therefore  they  may  be  wel  reaembled 
to  the  branle  in  dauusyng. 

BRAWL  seems  to  be  used  for  brat,  in 
the  phrase  **  a  beggar's  brawl  i*  pro- 
bably from  theix  bia.^\ia(Qt  %^3^^»&i^%« 
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[Nares  is  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  word — it  is  the  older  broil,  a  child, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Auglo- 
Snxon.] 

Shall  8Qch  a  hegta't  bratoU  m  that,  thinkeit  thon, 
make  me  a  theefe  ?  Oammer  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  61. 

And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  benan 
And  their  brawls.  Jonal  Crew,  0.  FL,  x,  857. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.  Thin ;  having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  part  of  the  body 
fallen  away ;  shrunk  in  the  muscles. 

All  pale  and  hrawn-falVn^  not  in  triumph  borne 
Among  the  conquering  Romans,  fcc. 

Cofiw{ia,O.FL,ii,S00. 
Thy  brawn  faWn  arms,  and  thy  declininic  back, 
Tb  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yield. 

Drayton,  Eel.,  ii,  p.  1889. 

Hare  my  weake  thoughts  made  braun-falUn  my  strong 

armes?  i^l^,  jffnitm.,  It,  3. 

To  BRAY.  In  the  sense  of  to  beat 
small  (from  braier,  Fr.)  seems  only 
to  have  been  used  in  the  phrase  "  to 
bray  in  a  mortar." 

Twould  griere  me  to  be  braj^d 
In  a  huge  mortar,  wrought  to  paste,  fcc 

Albumauw,  0.  PL,  ni,  161. 
Would  I  were  brajf*d  in  my  own  mortar,  if 
I  do  not  caU  th'  in  questton  the  next  term. 

Ordinary,  0.  PL,  x,  811. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  two  instances  also. 
In  the  sense  of  to  make  a  noise,  it  is 
not  yet  obsolete  in  poetry.  See  Todd. 
BRAY,  n.  «.  A  rising-ground ;  a  hill. 
Probably  from  the  French  compound 
fausae-braye,  which  means  a  counter 
breast-work,  covering  the  fosse  of  a 
fortified  place. 

But  when  to  climb  the  other  hill  they  can. 
Old  Aladine  came  fiercely  to  tlieir  aid ; 

On  that  steep  bray  lord  Guelpho  would  not  then 
Hazard  his  folk,  but  there  nis  soldiers  staid. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  iz,  98. 

Todd's  Johnson  adds  an  example 
from  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  VIII, 
which  confirms  the  above  etymology, 
being  altogether  connected  with  for- 
tification. He  defines  it  also,  "  ground 
raised  as  a  fortification ;  a  bank  of 
earth."     See  False-bray. 

fBRAY.  A  strong  tower  or  block- 
house in  the  outworks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, before  the  port.  It  was  also 
called  the  ^pur, 

BRAZED,  or  BRASED.  Under  what 
circumstances  a  bow  was  said  to  be 
brased,  I  have  not  discovered.  It 
could  not  be  any  jointing  with  brass, 
for  that  was  not  usual,  and  if  done, 
must  be  done  once  for  all. 

Such  was  my  bicke,  I  shot  no  shafte  in  ndne. 
liy  bow  stood  bent  and  bnued  all  the  yeare. 

jrifr.>WJriy.,p.509. 


f  BRAZIL.  A  sort  of  hard  wood,  used  to 
dye  of  a  red  colour.  Brazil,  the  country, 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
miantity  of  this  wood  found  there,  but 
tne  word  was  known  long  before,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Thou  know'st  my  slender  ressel's  apt  to  leak ; 
Thou  know'st  my  brittle  temper's  prone  to  break ; 
Are  my  bones  broMil,  or  my  flesh  of  oak  ? 
O,  mend  what  thou  hast  made,  what  1  hare  broke: 
Look,  look  with  gentle  eyes,  and  in  thy  day 
Of  Tengeance,  Lord,  remember  I  am  day. 

Qmarlci*i  Bwtbletnt. 

fBREAK.  To  break  the  brains,  to 
drive  mad.  To  break  the  neck,  to 
disconcert. 

Let  fortunes  mounted  minions  sinke  or  swim, 
Hee  never  breakes  kit  braines ;  all's  one  to  him. 
He's  free  from  feareAill  curses  of  the  poore. 
And  lives  and  dies  content,  wiUi  lease  or  more. 

Tayhi'»  Workft,  16S0. 
Nor  his  papers  so  well  sorted  as  I  would  have  had 
them,  but  lul  in  confusion,  that  break  mmt  brains  t  o 
understand  them.  Pepy*s  Diary,  166L 

Tet  did  not  this  break  He  neck  of  Henries  design,  but 
having  by  his  fur  deportment  saiued  forces  from  the 
duke  of  Brittain,  and  some  otoer  princes  enrioos  of 
Uie  prosperity  of  the  house  of  York,  Richmond  puts 
forth  to  sea,  and  lands  at  Blilford  Haven  in  Wales. 

Select  lApes  of  English  Worthies,  n.d. 

BREAD  AND  SALT,  perhaps  as  two 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  were 
anciently  taken,  by  way  of  giving 
solemnity  to  an  oath. 

Our  hostess,  profane  woman  1  has  sworn  by  bread  and 
salt  she  will  not  trust  us  another  mral. 

Eastward  Hoe,  O.  FL,  iv,  278. 
And  there  be  no  faith  in  men,  if  a  man  shall  not  be- 
lieve oaths.  He  took  bread  and  salt,  by  this  light, 
that  he  would  never  open  his  lips. 

Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  850. 
I  will  trust  him  better  thdt  oifereth  to  sweare  by 
bread  and  salt,  than  him  that  offereth  to  sweare  by 
the  Bible.  B.  Rich's  Deser.  of  Ireland,  p.  S9. 

See  also  Gammer    Gurton's  Needle, 
O.  PI.,  ii,  31  and  68. 
Bread  aloue  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passaee : 

My  friends,  no  later  than  yesternight. 
Made  me  take  bread  and  eat  it,  that  I  shoum  not 
Do  it  for  any  man  breathing  in  the  world. 

B.  4-  n.  Honest  Man's  P.,  ii,  p.  407. 

Warner  gives  us  both  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  the  expected  consequence 
of  perjury: 

The  traitrons  earle  took  bread  and  said,  $o  tJus  di- 
gested be 
As  I  am  ffuiltlesse  of  his  daath ;  these  words  he  scarcely 


But 


that 


C 


in  presence  of  the  king  the  bread  did  Good- 
wyn  choke.  Alb.  England,  if,  9St,  p.  107. 

BREAD  AND  WINE  must  have  meant 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

She  swore  by  breeid  and  wine  she  would  not  break. 

Two  Noble  Kins.,  iii,  6. 

To  BREAK  ACROSS  in  tilting.  When 
the  tilter  by  unsteadiness  or  awkward- 
ness suffered  his  spear  to  be  turned 
out  of  its  direction,  and  to  be  broken 


BRE 


lo; 


BRE 


acro99  the  body  of  his  adversary,  in- 
stead of  by  the  push  of  the  point. 
This  WAS  very  digraceful.  Thus 
Sidney,  describing  the  awkward  at- 
tempt at  tilting  made  by  the  coward 
Clinias,  says. 

The  vind  took  rach  bold  of  hb  itaffe,  Uut  it  crost 
qmU  cmtT  kit  krtmtl^  and  in  that  lort  nve  a  flat  lias> 
tuudo  to  bametaa.  Aread.,  B.  iii,  p.  378. 

So  in  some  verses  by  the  same  au- 
thor : 

One  Mid  he  knit  meron,  faUwell  it  to  might  be. 

To  this  unskil fulness  Shakespeare 
alludes  in  the  following  passage : 

Swears  brave  oathi,  and  breaki  tnem  braTelj,  quitt 
trmnrte,  atkwmrt  the  heart  of  his  lorer :  ai  a  puny 
filter  that  ipiin  hia  hone  but  on  one  tide  breaks  bis 
■taff  lika  a  noUe  goose.  Jt  ^<m  L  ii,  iii,  4. 

The  author  of  Ivanhoe  skilfully  in- 
troduced this  circumstance  into  his 
toomament.  Vol.  i,  p.  1 59. 
I  cannot  however  agree  with  the 
editor  of  Ben  Jonson's  Works 
(Whalley)  in  changing  "a  breaking 
force"  to  **  a  breaking  cross.^^  Vol.  vi, 
p.  413. 
To  BREAK  UP.    To  carve. 

Boyet,  yon  can  carve : 
Break  up  this  eapoo.  Lo9«*s  L.  X.,  iT,  1. 

An  it  shall  please  you  to  kreak  up  this,  it  shall  seem 
to  signify.  Mer.  Ven^  ii,  4. 

In  both  these  places  it  is  metaphori- 
cally used  of  opening  a  letter.  In 
the  Argument  to  act  the  first  of  the 
Sad  Shepherd,  by  B.  Jonson,  the 
cutting  up  the  deer  is  mentioned  in 
these  terms : 

All  which  is  briefly  answered  with  a  relation  of  hrtak- 
tug  him  np,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone. 

Joiuon't  Works,  toI.  t,  p.  102. 

To  BREAK  WITH.  To  open  a  secret 
to.  See  Johnson,  Break,  v.  n.,  11, 
It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  See 
Johnson,  ibid.,  25. 

O  ntime  him  not,  let  us  not  kreak  icith  him ; 

F<ir  he  wiJl  never  follow  any  thing 

That  other  men  begin.  Jul.  €.»  ii,  1. 

fBREAKER.  A  sort  of  artificial  fire- 
work. 

Thirdly,  there  doth  march  ronnd  abont  the  pavilion 
srtiriciali  men,  wliich  shall  cast  out  fires  (as  before)  as 
it  were  in  skirmish ;  another  part  of  tlie  pavilion  is 
all  in  a  combust  iuus  flame,  where  rockets,  crackers, 
breakers,  and  such  like,  gives  blowes  and  reports  with- 
out number.  Taylor' t  Workes,  1680. 

BREAST.  A  musical  Yoice  ;  voice,  in 
general.  The  Italians  call  the  full 
natural  voice,  voce  di  petto;  the 
feigned  voice,  voce  di  teeta. 

By  my  tioth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  krtmtt. 

TyB.irigkt,%Z, 


Pray  ye  stay  a  little :  let's  hear  him  ting,  h'as  a  flne 
krtasL  B.  i-  Fl.  Rlgrim,  iii,  6. 

Which  said  qneristers.  after  their  hratU  are  changed, 
kc.  Strype't  Life  of  Ahp.  Parker,  p.  9. 

Truely  two  degrees  of  men  shall  greatly  laeke  the  nae 
of  singinjEe,  preachers  and  lawyers,  because  they  shall 
not  without  this,  be  able  to  rule  their  kreastes  for 
every  purpose.  A»ekam*$  2b«opA.,  p.  89. 

See  also  O.  PL,  i,  67>  and  B.  Jons., 
vol.  vi,  p.  406,  where  Mr.  Whalley 
has  a  conjecture,  which  the  established 
currency  of  the  eipression  fully  re- 
futes. 

Hie  better  krt$t,  the  lesser  rest  Tu$$er,  p.  141. 

A  man's  breat  giveth  a  great  ornament  and  grace  to 
all  these  instruments.        Hobby**  CatiUio,  i,  3, 1588. 

The  original  is   "la  voce  humana;" 
the  French,  "  la  voix  humaine." 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  phrase : 

In  singing,  the  sonndls  originally  prodneed  by  the 
action  of  the  hinics ;  which  are  so  essential  an  organ 
in  this  respect,  that  to  have  a  oood  breast  was  nnr- 
merly  a  common  periphrasis,  to  oenote  a  good  singer. 

Hist,  qf  Mut.f  vol.  iii,  p.  466. 

This  account  is  much  more  rational 
than  the  petulant  and  illiberal  refiec- 
tion  in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
above  passage  in  Twelfth  Night; 
which,  added  to  another  of  the  same 
cast,  on  the  famous  encomium  of 
music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
5,  would  incline  one  to  think  that  the 
writer  himself  "  had  no  music  in  his 
soul."  It  is  by  virtue  and  amiable- 
ness,  not  by  angry  invectives,  that 
the  enemy  of  music  should  refute 
the  censure  of  the  discerning  Shake- 
speare ;  and  I  have  known  it  so  re- 
futed. 
tBREASTCLOTH.  A  part  of  the 
dress  covering  the  breast ;  a  gorget. 

Mammillare.  Mart.  Amiculum  quo  mammas  adstnn- 
gunt.  <rn\B6Ufr}iovt  arofjMJTrtSiov.  Gorgerette,  gorsias. 
A  breast  elotk,  or  gorget.  NomenchUor,  1686. 

To  BREATHE  ONE  SELF.  To  pro- 
mote free  respiration.  Hence,  to 
take  exercise. 

Methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  thewuelves  upon.  AWs  W.^  ii,  8. 

This  signification  of  the  word  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Johnson  at  Breathe,  v.  a.. 
No.  4.     His  instance  is  difierent. 

tit  seemed  some  gentleman's  mannor,  but  I  could 
espie  no  wagges  Mratdiing,  nor  wantons  wagging  out 
to  breath  themselves  when  their  maddam  was  covered. 

Th$  Man  in  ths  Moone,  1609. 

-fTo  BREATHE.  To  stop  to  take 
breath,  in  drinkin^t  &c. 

And,  when  you  breaths  in  uour  watertM,  they  cry- 
heml  and  bid  yoa  play  it  off.       JKm./f;p«rti,ii,4 


t«  |temt  Jus*  gact  pofiimM. 


a^kt  much  >{  oni  diHi(1iU,  iri*llu  nal  in  liiir 

tBREATHINQS.  A  participle  used  as 
&  subBtantive  in  Cymbelme,  i,  4,  "  the 
tvDiiiiiaus  breathings  of  the  North." 

A  BBEATHINQ-WHILE,  or  SPACE. 
A  time  aafficient  for  drawing  breath ; 
any  very  ihort  period  of  time. 

vS  Bod  pra'crre  btua  tl..^  ,<ni  would  «iih  I- 

CuDot  be  quilt,  lurcc  t  tralUMf.iaUIt, 

But  loa  mut  troabia  bim  wiib  lend  eoiDBluiti. 

Bick.m,i,i. 

It  ihdl  be  flckli,  Um.  «d  (an  oT  bind, 
AMI  •baU  be  blutcd  in  ■  »mf IJifHnUlt. 

FniH  u^  ^/nii,  ah.  Sum.,  1, 4U. 
ni  ten  tbee,— wbOeniT  Jnlit  did  imkia 
Her  ejlkea  bfdi«t  but  a  irMiUBa  nuv. 

Ingntitnde  I  boM  1  Ti«  B  Tile, 

Hut  1  onld  se'u  endani't  I  trntiliw-vlitl. 

ntflsr,  IT,  f »|,  iicfaiy  riuic. 

f  BREDB.    A  braid,  or  piece  of  weaving. 

On  1  triA  of  diien  a>kiim,  imeii  ij  lau  miide  ot 
buooQT,  ud  preecnted  to  tbe  qacen  nn  new  jcen 

Tvicc  tvffllj  elends  virfiD  flbRn  twine 
^Ulil  cvioiie  web,  where  nlL  tbeir  fuiciei  ihiDC  ; 
Aa  utun  tbem, «  they  Uui  bndi  biTe  wnnght, 
Son  M  Iheic  hULdi,  aid  luioiii  u  their  tboubta. 

K-UU  JUcrimliaiu,  1«H. 

3\>  BREECH.  To  whip ;  to  punish  as 
a  school-boy. 

1  BjB  DD  irettking  Bchelir  io  the  eebooli, 
I'll  Dot  be  tr'd  lo  boun,  nor  "poiDled  titnei. 

IMx.  Slir..  Hi,  1. 

Where,  with  the  licence  of  the  times, 
breeching  is  put  for  breeehable,  i.e., 
liable  to  be  whipped.  The  word 
occura  in  another  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, but  still  more  disguised : 

Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  breeched,  i.  e., 
flogged. 

Willi  ijgbi  ee  thouh  hie  bceit  would  break  i 
Cn  bk(  a  triuk'i  lor,  not  eU  a  bit. 

B.  t  Fl.  H%m.  am.  It,  < 

Where  the  editor  (ed.  1750)  alters  it 
to  «nbreeeh'd.  Nea-breeched,  which 
he  also  proposes  in  the  note,  but  did 
not  admit  into  the  text,  is  probably 
the  right  reading;  not  meaning 
"newly  put  in  breeches,"  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  hut  newly  whipped.  It 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Little 
Fr.  Lawyer. 

gn^wiiwj  ud  wbinini  tibt  a  boj  iu»4r«ei' J. 

Unbreeclied  has  no  sense ;  new- 
breeched  suits  both  sense  and  metre. 
Or  it  might  have  been  "  cry  like  a 
dreee^'dooy,  and  not  eat  s  bit ;"  or 


the  Terse  might  have  heen  left  imper- 
fect, a  circumstance  common  enough 
in  these  dramntistg. 

Had  Dot  a  RninEADi  aeniiig-Biaa  coiTey'd  ne  awaj, 
wbilBt  he  wept  to  fetrh  whipi,lUiiDkininjcoDtdence 
be  would  bare  IrrrcA' J  me 

£;«  i<()  I.  lu  Pearl,  O.  FU  Ti,  «3I. 

BREECHED,  is  applied  to  daggers  by 
Shakespeare,  in  a  manner  Uiat  has 
much  tormented  the  commentators. 
Macbeth  says, 

niere.  tbe  Dniderera 
Sleep'd  in  the  eolonn  of  tbdr  inde,  Ihor  danen 
Unmatmerlf  hrtetk'i  with  gore.  ii.  S. 

The  lower  extremity  of  anything 
night  be  called  the  breech  (as  the 
breech  of  a  gun),  and  Dr.  Farmer  has 
qnoted  a  passage,  which  proves  that 
the  handles  of  daggers  were  actually 
so  termed.  Instead  therefore  of  con- 
cluding with  him,  that  Shakespeare 
had  seen  that  pssange  and  mistaken 
it,  we  should  use  it  to  confirm  tlie 
true  explanation,  which  is  this:  "hav* 
iug  their  very  hill,  or  breech,  covered 
with  blood."  The  passage  cited  by 
that  excellent  critic  is  this  : 

BoT,  joo  io  nothinr  bnt  pl*y  tricka  there,  gu  feteb 
jour  maaCen  allTer  hatcoed  danen,  jod  hare  not 
onuhed  tbdr  httciv.  brmr  tbebnubea  and  bniib 
tbton  befise  me.         Ant4  GmrJtn,  /v.,  Di^ogme  S. 

Sheaths  of  daggers  are  wiped,  not 
brushed  j  and  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  supposed  ihem  to  be  here  meant; 
it  was  evidently  the  silver  hatching 
that  required  the  brush.  We  cannot, 
however,  conceive  Shakespeare  luok< 
ing  for  paltry  authorities,  or  even 
thinking  of  tbem,  when  he  poured 
forth  his  rapid  lines.  He  doabtleu 
took  up  the  metaphor  as  it  occurred 
to  htm,  without  further  reflection. 

BREECHES,  LARGE.     See  Hose. 

BREED-BATE.  A  maker  of  conten- 
tion. From  bale,  contentioD.  See 
Bate,  and  Makk-bate. 


tale,  no 


"'iKS 


We  have  also,  breeder  of  debate,  at 
large.     Mirror/or  Mag.,  p.  243. 
fBRElD,  or  BRAID.     A  moment. 

For  ai  I  lOdaliiElT  went  in  band  tbernritli.  aad  made 
Sir  T.  Mart-I  Woria,  Mil. 


Sf.  Sttf.  Kml.,  Fii.,  A 


BRE 


109 


BRE 


Wnm  the  Scntottrkm  eold.  in  the  ireem  freenng  air. 
Where  the  Ueak  ]iorth>wiiid  keepe  ttill  domineering 
there.  DngUm,  Folifotk^  x,  p.  8U. 

See  Bbih. 
BRENNE,  V.  To  barn.  A  word  con- 
sidered as  obsolete  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  as  appears  by  its  being 
pat  into  the  moutn  of  Moth  the  an- 
tiquary in  Cartwright*s  play  of  the 
Qnlinary. 

Bremmnf  in  fire  of  little  Ciqrido.        Act  iii,  le.  L 

It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Holin- 
shed : 

The  Jewee  that  were  in  thoee  hoosee  that  were  eet  on 
fire,  were  either  moldered  and  hrenned  to  death,  or 
dae,  kc  VoL  ii,  sign.  6,  7,  ooL  1. 

Hanng  esnaed  his  people  yet  to  tpoyle,  and  ftrmiM  firat 
a  great  parte  of  the  ooontrey.  JHd.tYj,7. 

Spenser  also  used  it.    See  F.  Q,.,  lY, 
111,  45. 
BRENT.     Bamt;    the    pardciple    of 
brenne. 

And  hlow  the  fire  which  them  to  ashes  hrent. 

Spent.  P.  Q.,  I,  ix,  10. 

BRENTFORD,  Old  Woman  of.  Shake- 
speare's  annotator  tells  us  there  was 
some  old  woman  of  Brentford,  a  cele- 
brated witch  of  her  time ;  and  that 
there  are  several  ballads  concerning 
her,  among  the  rest  one  entitled 
Julian  of  Brentford's  last  Will  and 
Testament.  The  note  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ;  speaking  of  her. 

She  works  by  eharms,  by  spells,  by  the  ftflfure,  fcc. 

Mer.  W.,  ir,  2. 

I  have  not  met  with  it. 
BRETNOR.     A  celebrated  conjuror,  or 
pretender    to    soothsaying.     He    is 
named,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  in  the  following  passage : 

At,  ther  do  now  name  Bretnor,  as  before 
They  taUt'd  of  Gresham,  and  of  Dr.  Foreman, 
JPranklin,  and  Viske,  and  Savory. 

B.  Jont.  Devil  it  am  Au,  i,  S. 

*'  All  these,"  says  Mr.  GiflFord,  "  with 
the  exception  of  Bretnor,  who  came 
later  into  notice,  were  connected  with 
the  infamous  countess  of  Essex,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury."  Franklin  was 
hanged  with  her.  Gresham  escaped 
that  fate  by  dying  early.  See  Mr. 
G.'s  curious  note  on  the  passage 
here  cited,  where  all  the  set  are  cha- 
racter  ised . 
BRETON.  NICHOLAS.  A  writer  of 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  fame,  after  suffering  a  long 
eclipsey  has  been  so  far  reviyed,  by 


means  of  specimens,  selections,  &c., 
from  his  various  works,  that  his  pro- 
ductions now  bear  an  extravagant 
price.  Even  Suckling  did  him  the 
honour  to  mention  hmi  with  Shake- 
speare : 

The  last  a  well-writ  piece.  I  assure  yon, 

A  Breton  I  take  it,  and  Snakcopeare's  Tery  way. 

O.  PI.,  X,  1T8. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
not  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage : 

The  recollection  of  those  thousand  pieces, 

Consum'd  in  cellars  and  tobacco-shops. 

Of  that  our  hononr'd  Englishman  Niek.  Breton. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Seomf.  Lady,  act  iL 

This,  being  abbreviated  in  the  old 
edition,  N.  Br.  has  been  referred  to 
Nich.  Broughton.  But  Hugh  was 
his  name.  See  Brouohton.  Bp. 
Percy  first  restored  Breton  to  notice, 
by  inserting  his  simple  and  pleasing 
ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon  in 
the  Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  62,  4th  ed. 
But  he  has  since  been  abundantly 
quoted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  the 
British  Bibliographer,  the  Restituta, 
and  all  the  publications  of  specimens. 
He  has  even  found  a  place  in  the 
Gen.  Biogr.  Diet.  So  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  dismiss  him ;  only  adding 
that  a  poem  of  his,  called  Melancho- 
like  Humours  (1600),  was  honoured 
by  a  complimentary  epigram  from 
Ben  Jonson,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  was  prefixed 
to  the  poem.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Gifibrd*s  edition,  vol.  viii,  p.  350. 
The  temporary  fame  of  Breton  may 
be  presumed  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

And  prentices  in  Paul's  church  yard,  that  scented 
Your  want  of  Britain**  books. 

Wit  without  Money,  act  iii. 

The  want  of  Britain  8  books  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  imply  rawness  and 
ignorance  in  town,  which  some  of 
Britain  or  rather  BretwCi  pamphlets 
might  remedy. 
BREWIS.  Not  altogether  obsolete. 
See  Johnson.  Bread  soaked  in  pot- 
liquor,  and  prepared  ieeundum  artem, 
Bria,  Sax. 

Ale,  sir,  will  heat  'em,  more  than  your  beef  hrewi*. 

Wite,0.  PI,  viii,  496. 
tif  he  paid  for  them,  let  it  sufllse  that  I  possesse  them ; 
beefe  and  irewee  may  serve  such  hindes ;  are  pi((fcioos 
meateforaoooTiecvtptAVa.  SVrTKomMUQt«,aPV«^, 


■fBRIARS.   To  be  in  the  brion,  *. «., 
to  be  in  difficulty  or  miifortane. 

Dm*  iDlatnriiU  onmii.    Ditiu  briufi  ill  out  of 


w  they  an  ipand 


gnilt  vhieh  \hej  b 


A  BRIBE-BUCK.  Sappo^ied  to  meao 
»  buck  diitribnted  aa  bribei  or  lar- 
geaaea  to  different  penons. 

Dindfl  DO  tOu  ft  hribB-hiri  aeh  t  hkirach, 

Mff.  )r.,i,  S. 

All  the  old  copies  read  6rib'd  buck, 
which  Mr.  Capel  eiplaina,  "a  beg'd 
buck.  I.e.,  beg'd  by  the  keepera. 
From  the  French  word  briber,  to 
beg."  Skinner  haa  the  aftme  etymo- 
loey.  See  Todd  in  Bribt. 
BBICKLB.  Brittle.  The  old  word, 
and  neareat  to  the  preaamed  ety- 
mology, brokel.  Teut. 

Sr  Uidh  nba.  lod  haw  ther  pum, 

AU't  ■  tender  »ricH>  ilwB.  iizmUPinlTt,v.iO. 

It  ia  found  in  Spenaer,  and  other  old 
authora,  and  in  the   earlier   diction- 
ariea.     See  Todd. 
BRIDE-ALE.    A  wedding  feaat.    See 
Ale. 


And  drink  rnAtigh,  he  Deed  nob  i 

tHow  happy  an  (bOM.  in  nrhom  fiilh,  and  lore, 
ndlinciae  ue  mariad  toceUicT,  Won  thry  u 
uicmielvcaf    Fornonfl  of  thHeiBaitiill,andck 

inniidletlieirtridHb,'  ud  fluxiAn  tbe  Bleu 

StalVt  StnuM, : 

A  BRIDE-BUSH  ia  alao  found,  aOuding 
to  the  buah  bniig  ont  by  the  de-hoaae. 
Af^r  all,  hridale  ia  a  fair  deriTation 
from  bride,  both  in  Sazon  and  English, 
without  auppoaing  it  a  compoand. 
The  adjective  hr^tU  only  differa  by 
one  letter. 

BRIDE-BOWL,  and  CAKE.  Part  of 
the  festive  ceremony  of  naptiala  wa» 
the  handing  aboot  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ingredienta  with  cake.  Bride-eake 
still  maintaina  its  ground. 

The  naidi  ind  her  h-Jf-valenline  han  p1)'d  her, 

Wltll  CDUrUiB  of  Ibfl  tri^  ale  and  the  iovJ. 

Aj  ilie  ij  laid  awhile.       B.  Jcnt.  TaU  <^t  Tui,  iii,  B. 


BRI 

That  is,  "ao  that  she  is  obliged  to  lie 
down  for  a  time." 

In  the  argument  to  the  fifth  act  of 
his  New  Inn,  it  ia  said,  "  Lord  Bean- 
fort  comea  in — calls  for  hia  bed  and 
bride-bowl  to  be  made  ready."  And 
in  the  correaponding  part  of  the  play. 

Get  mjT  bed  mdy  chamberlain. 
And  heat,  a  hriic-cup^  yon  hare  larc  conrcita, 
And  good  iniprcdirtiri-  Act  t,  ac.  A 

The  same,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  tlie 
baton  ia  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  acti,  sc.  1. 

Ill  bid  moie  to  the  ku«  and  the  hhde-ale ; 

Allhouffa  hut  Mie  a   '  .... 

tWilh  gvlande  of  iw 
To  have  rhena  Hdorn'd 


*»/«,«< 


Whilat  I  Rand  atteadiig  to 

fBRI  DE-HOUSE.  A  public  hall  for 
celebratiog  mannagea,  which  seems  ti 
have  been  one  of  the  aocial  arrange 
ments  of  former  times. 

blttoriaia    nqiJ^Lov  exponit    vditiciDni    Ho^utur 
pnUidUIi.  ill   quo   nupLir  cxlebnlmiilar  ah   ill   cji 


"Why  come.  man.  we  thill  ha^-e  good  chrCR 
Adod  k  the  indekeitte,  fuT  your  maiaten  ^ne  to 
Chorch  1o  be  mamed  alrEbbc,  and  theAH 
SachcheereiapaHelh.    Tit  Taminff  sf  a  S»rrft,lM\. 

fBRIDE-KNOT.  Tbe  ribands  worn  by 
the  friends  at  a  wedding. 

We  And  by  thia  tioie  all  things  m  a  fbrwardneia  ti>- 
wijda  the  naptiala  i  the  nulliacr.  who  of  all  tndei  in 
fnnuihuiE  out  in  inch  a  pomp  »  Itie  nwlieat.  w 
amanltca  laiti  nor  WBi  he  ilbv  lb  fumiahinE  tbo 
iridr-bvit  and  fiTonn,  which  the  ninble  finfEor'd 
bride-maida  miDKled  in  Iheii  eolonn  u  beat  niKd 
their  fandea.  aJlodiDg  them  to  mpmy  pretty  ronceita, 
abd  in  that,  and  wuhiog  their  white  autt  necka.  &c- 

BRIDE-LACBS,  in  two  pa^sagea  of 
Laneham'a  Kenilw.  seem  to  mean  a 
sort  of  streamer;  particularly  in  the 
second.  [Theae,  aays  GifTord,  were 
fringed  strings  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
worsted  twist,  given  to  tlie  friends 
who  attended  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  church,  to  bind  up  the 
rosemary  apriga  which  they  nil  carried 
in  their  hands.  After  the  ceremony, 
these  bridal  favours  were  usually  worn 
aa  ornamenta,  sometimea  in  the  hat, 
at  other  timet  twisted  in  the  heir,  or 
pendant  from  the  ear,  according  to 
the  prevailing  mode  of  thoae  fantaatio 
d.y,.] 
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Tmm  vUefa  two  Vroad  kndtJMtt  of  red  mi  jtSlow 
huckjtnm,  begilded.  and  gmllantljr  itnuninf  by  lodi 
vuid  M  there  was,  for  he  carried  it  ekiift 

Qooted  in  Drake's  Sh.,  i,  228. 
BRIDE.  It  was  fonnerly  the  custom 
for  brides  to  walk  to  church  with 
their  hair  hanging  loose  behind. 
Anne  BuUen's  was  thus  dishevelled 
when  she  went  to  the  altar  with  king 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Oone,  eomc  nnr  lord,  untie  your  folded  t]Kmghta» 
And  let  them  diui^  looae,  m»  c  Mde't  hair. 

nttoria  Coromi.,  0.  PI.,  ri,  806. 

BRIDE-STAKE.  A  festive  pole,  set  up 
to  dance  rounds  like  a  Msypole.  See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL.  Once  a  royal  palace, 
rebuilt  by  Henry  YIII  in  1522,  for 
the  reception  of  Charles  Y,  and  called 
Bridewell,  from  a  famous  well  in  the 
▼idnity  of  St.  Bride*s  church.  Cardi- 
nal Campeius  had  his  first  audience 
there.  Edward  YI  gave  it  to  the  City 
for  a  house  of  correction,  endowing 
it  with  lands  and  furniture  from  the 
Savoy.  All  this  history  is,  by  a 
enrious  licence,  transferred  to  Milan, 
by  Decker,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  465.  The 
account  is  very  exact,  compared  with 
Entick*s  Hist,  of  Lond.,  vol.  iv,  p.  284. 

tA  voriilioase  wher  eerranta  be  tied  to  their  work  aa 
BrUs-weU:  a  home  of  correction :  apriioii. 

NomeneUUor,  1685. 

fTo  BRIDLE.     To  raise  up  the  head 
scornfully. 

The  daaMwed  waa  mif^tj  well  pleased  with  hia  Jodc- 
■eat ;  ahe  hridUd,  she  strutted,  and  strained  as  mudi 
aa  waa  pmaihle  to  deaerre  it.       Axnals  0/L094, 187S. 

BRIEF,  «.     A  short  writing,  as  a  letter 
or  inventory. 

Bear  this  sealed  »rKf 
With  winced  haste,  to  my  lord  Mareschal. 

lfl#«./r,iT.8. 

Even  a  speech  is  so  termed : 

Her  bnsineas  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  mo 
In  a  aweet  Terbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Toor  highness  with  herself.  JWt  W.,  r,  8. 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  following 
obscure  passage  in  the  same  play : 

Whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new-bom  britf. 
And  be  perform'd  to-night.  Aid.,  ii,  8. 

That  is,  *' whose  ceremony  shall  seem 
expedient  in  consequence  of  the  short 
speech  you  have  just  now  made." 
fBRIEF.     An  epitome. 

£ach  wiiman  is  a  briffe  of  woman-kind. 
And  doth  in  little  even  as  mnch  contauie, 
As  in  one  day  and  night  all  life  we  find ; 
Of  either,  more  is  bat  the  same  seaine. 

Ot^urft  New  and  Ckoist  Ckaractgrs,  1615. 


BRIEF,  adj,^  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  ri/e  ;  a  corrup- 
tion which  is  still  to  be  heard  among 
the  vulgar. 

A  thousand  bnaincMei  an  brief  in  hand. 

K.  John,  if,  8. 

fBRIGANDISE,  n.  9.  Partisan  or  de- 
sultory warfare. 

Who  being  better  fitted  for  brigemdize  than  open  flght 
in  the  field,  are  wei^ned  with  long  pikea,  and  armed 
with  habergeons. 

HolUpuPt  Jmwummu  Mmreftlinm,  1609. 

BRIGANT.  A  robber  or  plunderer,  Fr. 
and  Italian.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
at  all  be  referred  to  the  Brigantes  of 
England. 

A  lawlesse  people,  brigante  hight  of  yore. 
That  never  osae  to  live  by  plough  or  spude 
Bat  fed  on  spoile  and  booty. 

Spent.  P.  q„  VI.  X,  39. 

Also  soldiers  armed  with  brigandineK^ 
whence  Holinshed  derives  the  name  : 

Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigans,  so  called 
in  those  days  of  an  armour  which  they  wore  named 
brigandimeSt  used  then  by  footmen. 

HoUnek.,  ii,  N  n.  S  b. 

But  perhaps  the  armour  was  rather 
called  from  the  inventors.  [Holinshed 
is  correct.] 
BBIM.     The  same  as  Bbeme.     Severe ; 
horrid.    See  Brehe. 

Baleful  shrieks  of  ghosts  are  heard  most  britn. 

Saeke.,  Induction. 

Also  fierce : 

And  then,  Lclaps,  let  not  pride  make  thee  ^'m. 
Because  thoa  hast  thy  fellow  overgone. 

Fembr.  Are.,  p.  234. 
tWhen  stormes  are  bryme,  the  cnlme  is  next ; 
Tyme  triethe  all  thinges  in  evrve  place. 

MS.  Poeitu,  temp.  Eli*. 
tBy  this  time  divers  noyse  abroad  through  all  the 

tovne  ii  steerd. 
And  waitings  loude,  and  more  and  more  on  every  side 

appeera. 
And  though  my  father  Anchisea  house  with  trees 

encompast  round 
Stood  far  witliin,  yet  brim  we  heare  the  noise  and 
armour  sound.  Pkaet't  Virgil^  16U0. 

fBRIMLY.    Fiercely.    "One  so  SnWy 

brag  and  boste."    Heywood^s  Spider 

andFlie,  1556. 
BRIMME.   Public;  universally  known. 

From  bryme,  Saxon,  meaning  the  same. 

So    explained    by   Percy,    Reliques, 

vol.  ii. 

Tet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdains 
Is  brimtne  abroad,  and  made  e  gybe  to  all  that  keep 
this  ilaine.      Warn.  Jib.  Engl,  IV,  ch.  xx,  p.  96. 

fBRIMMER.  A  hat,  from  the  breadth 
of  its  brim. 

Now  takes  his  brimmer  off,  and  to  her  fives, 
Singing  thy  rhimes,  and  straight  she  is  his  pn<o. 

Browu^t  Songs.  1661. 
I  cannot  forget  (before  sashes  and  broad  hnts  came 
into  fashion)  how  much  I  have  *crn  a  small  puny  wit 
delight  in  himself,  and  how  h<»nihly  he  hai  thought 
to  have  abused  a  divine,  only  in  twistine  the  ends  of 
bis  girdle,  and  asking  him  the  price  of  his  trtmwur; 
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but  that  obtnile  b  not  altogether  ao  oonaidenble  nowr, 
as  it  has  oeen  in  farmer  asea. 

MaekmrtPs  Obtertatum,  1671. 

BRINCH.  An  unusual  \ford,  having 
some  reference  to  drinking.  If  an 
error  of  the  press,  I  know  not  what 
the  readine  should  be. 

Let  08  ooDiut  at  the  tareme,  where  after  to  the 
health  of  Memphio,  drinke  we  to  the  life  of  Stellio,  I 
caroose  to  Priaias,  and  brinck  you  mas  Sperantns. 

ly/^,  M.  BamiU,  n,  1. 

t.  e.,  one  was  to  take  Pnsius,  and  the 
other  Sperantus. 
To  BRING  A  PERSON  ON  HIS  WAY. 
To  accompany  him. 

And  she  went  very  lovingW  to  brine  him  on  hit  locy 
to  horse.  Woman  kiUtd  w.  k.,  O.  PL,  rii,  882. 

To  bring  onward  was  a  similar  phrase : 

Come,  moUier,  sister :  youll  bring  me  onwari,  broUier. 

JUvenger^t  Tr.,  O.  PL,  ir,  SIS. 

f  BRISK.  Was  used  sometimes  as  a 
BubstantiYe,  a  brisk  person. 

So  there's  one  in  the  fembrake,  and  if  she  stir  tiU 
morning  I  hare  lost  my  aim ;  bnt  now,  why  what  have 

we  here?  a  Hngonot  whore  by  thislij^t hare  1? 

Itnr  Uie  forwaid  brisk,  she  that  promis'd  me  the  ball 
assignation,  that  said,  there  was  nothing  like  slipping 
oat  of  the  crowd  into  a  comer,  breathing  short  an 
ejacnlation,  and  returning  as  if  we  came  from  church. 

Tkt  Princess  of  CUve,  1689. 

BRISLE  DICE.    A  kiud  of  false  dice. 

Those  bar  siu  aees;  those  brisU  dice.  Clown.  Tis 
like  they  brisUt  for  I'm  sure  theile  breede  anger. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4t^  G,  8  b. 
Por  the  bristle  dye  it  is. 
Not  worth  the  hand  that  guides  it. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  288. 

fBRISTOL.  A  kind  of  brilUant  stones 
were  found  at  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
near  Bristol;  they  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  common  jewellery, 
and  were  known  popularly  as  Bristol 
stones. 

Oh !  yon  that  should  in  chootinff  of  your  owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  firam  a  Sristow  stone. 

Wit  Restored,  1658. 
On  the  northern  side  of  this  dty  are  sereral  hi^  and 
craggy  rodcs,  by  which  the  rirer  Aron  gently  glides 
al<mg,  till  it  returns  back  again  into  the  Serem,  one 
of  the  chief  whereof  is  call'd  St  Vincent's  rock,  which 
hath  great  plenty  of  pellucid  stones,  commonly  call'd 
Bristol  stones.  The  learned  Mr.  Cambden  hath  ob- 
serr'd,  that  their  pellucidness  equals  that  of  the 
diamonds,  on^  the  hardiness  of  the  latter  gires  them 
the  pre-eminence.  Brome,  Tnuels  oter  JSngland, 

The  cap  the  stalking  hero  wore, 
Was  set  with  Bristol  Jewu  hetan. 

Hmdibras  Eedhvmt,  roL  ii,  put  8, 1707. 

BRIZE.  The  oestrum  or  gad-fly ;  more 
commonly  called  breeze. 

The  brie*  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoisto  sails  and  flies.  Ant.  ^  CL,  iii,  & 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyanoe  by  tiie  brise 
Than  by  the  tyger.  Tro.^Cr.,i,  8. 

This  brue  has  pricf  d  my  patience. 

B.  Jons.  Foetaster,  iii,  1. 
I  win  put  the  brite  in'a  tail  shall  set  him  gadding 
presently.  Vitt.  Corom.,  O.  PI.,  ri,  261. 

BROCHE,  Fr.    A  spit. 

Many  a  gossips  cup  in  my  time  have  I  tasted. 
And  many  a  orocke  and  spyt  hare  I  both  turned  and 
iNuted.  Gam.  Gurt.  N.,  O.  PI.,  u,  7. 


Also  a  spire : 

And  with  as  hieh 
Innumerous  broekes.  0.  Tooke,  Bel..,  p.  19. 

To  BROCH  E,  or  BROACH.  To  spit,  or 
transfix. 

Bringing  rebellion  broacked  on  his  sword. 

Hen.  r,  Cho.,  act  r. 
rn  broaek  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Tit.  Jnd.,  hr,  S. 
We  cannot  weep 
When  our  friends  don  their  helms,  or  put  to  sea. 
Or  tell  of  babes  broacVd  on  the  lance,  Ice. 

Two  Noble  litum.,  i,  S. 

See  also  Brooch,  which  is  of  the 
same  origin. 
BROCK.  A  badger:  pure  Saxon.    Used 
frequently  as  a  term  of  reproach  : 

Mamr,  hang  thee,  broek.  TweL  N.,  ii,  S. 

What,  with  a  oraoe  of  wenches,  I'faith,  old  brock,  hare 
I  tane  you  r  Isle  of  GttlLs,  4to.  H,  2. 

Or,  wiih  pretence  of  chadng  thence  the  brock. 
Send  in  a  cur  to  wonj  the  whole  flock. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Skepk, 

BROGUES.  A  kind  of  coarse  shoes ; 
wooden  shoes.  Clouted  brogues  are 
such  shoes,  strengthened  with  clouts 
or  nails. 

I  thousht  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  bropies  from  oif  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  Cymb.,  ir,  S. 

fTo  BROIL.  Used  in  rather  an  unusual 
manner  in  the  following  passage : 

Lore  broyled  so 
Within  his  brest,  as  he  would  nothing  knowe. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

BROKE,   V.      To  deal,   or  transact  a 
business,  particularly  of  an  amorous 
.nature;  to  act  as  a  procurer.     Pro- 
bably from  brucan.  Sax.,  to  be  busy. 

And  brakes  with  all  that  can,  in  such  a  suit. 
Corrupt  a  maid.  AlTs  W.,  iii,  S. 

But  we  do  want  a  certain  necessary 
Woman,  to  broke  between  them.  Cupid  said. 

FoMsh.  Lusiad,  ix,  44. 
And  I  shall  hate  my  name,  worse  than  the  natter  for 
this  base  broking.       B.  jr  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iii,  p.  194w 

Used  also  actively  for,  to  seduce  in 
behalf  of  another : 

'TIS  as  I  tell  you,  Colaz,  she's  ss  coy. 

And  hath  as  shrewd  a  spirit,  as  quicke  conceipt, 

As  erer  wench  I  brotd  m  all  mv  life. 

Daniel,  i^neen's  Jrcadisi,  iii,  8,  p.  866. 

BROKEN  BEER.  Remnants  of  beer. 
Broken  victuals,  is  still  a  common 
expression;  but  broken  beer,  sounds 
strange,  as  hardly  applicable  to  a 
liquid.     Yet  it  occurs. 

The  poor  cattle  are  passinv  away  the  time,  with  a 
cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumbard  <a  broken  beer. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Augurs,  toL  vi,  p.  138. 
Very  carefUUr  carried  at  his  mother's  back,  rock'd  in 
a  cradle  of  Welsh  cheese  like  a  macgot,  and  there  fed 
with  broken  beer,  and  blown  wine  orthe  best,  daily. 

Ibid.,  Masque  of  Gypsies, 
The  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  beer ;  the  Irish 
Sarour  of  uaquebaueh.  Ordin.,  O.  PL,  x,  231 . 

tPor  scrappcs  and  broken  beere  it  is  so  rare 
For  me  to  rime,  that  thou  ahalt  hare  my  sharej 
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Ikm  fhoB^  bbA  wtalHh  I  want  to  Bainteiiie  me^ 
in  acvcr  troobte  viioret,  im»  ronet,  nor  thee. 

Uflor's  Workes,  16S0. 

3R0KEN  MEAT,  was  frequently  sent, 
in  charity,  to  prisons  and  hospitals, 
from  the  aherijQs'  tables,  and  other 
feasts. 

Out  of  priioo,^ 

WImb  tiie  Bheriffa'  basket,  tad  hi*  kroien  meat 
Were  jo«r  fcftiral  exoeeihiin. 

Mmu.  City  Modern,  U  1- 
At  ike  KBUMiit  of  the  feait— if  they  be  maimed  or 
•pmlcd  are  sent  abroad  to  famish  prisons  and  hospitals ; 
■u  the  remainder  oi  the  fight — are  tent  iikuwiBC  to 
Airaiah  proons  and  hoapitala. 

Ci0fm.  Jfiiy-iay,  ir,  p.  93. 

See  Basket.     See  also  Stowe,  B.  iii, 
p.  51,  quoted  by  Gifford. 
BROKER.     From  to  broke,  above.     A 
pander  or  go-between. 

Nov,  \^  my  modesty,  a  soodly  broker/ 
Dare  yoa  preaome  to  haroour  wanton  lineaf 

Two  Otnt.,  i,  8. 
Let  an  iaconitant  men  be  Tnalnset.  all  false  women 
tlrcarids,  and  all  broken  betteem,  pandars. 

2V.^Cr.,iii,2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  YI,  iv,  1. 

\ff«Aaiw_  I  am  BO  broker. — ^Nor  base  promrer  of  men's 
luata.  B.  /-  Fl.  FaleHtiH.,  ii,  2. 

BROND,  for  brand.     A  sword. 

He  hath  a  iword  that  flames  like  burning  brond. 

Spots.  F  0.,1I.  iii,  18. 

BROND-IRON.  The  same.  Used  also 
by  Spenser. 

BROOCH,  or  BROCHE.  An  orna- 
mental hackle,  pin,  or  loop.  From 
the  form  of  this  word,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  French  broche,  a  spit, 
for  its  etymology.  Dr.  Percy  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  1st.  Origi- 
Dslly  a  spit.  2dly.  A  bodkin.  3dly. 
Any  ornamental  trinket.  The  old 
dictionaries  declare  it  also  to  signify 
a  collar  or  necklace.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn  in 
the  hat : 

Hottonr's  a  good  brooek  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all 
times.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster. 

It  was  oat  of  fashion  in  some  part  of 
Shakespeare's  time : 

Virgiiiity,  like  an  old  eoartier,  wears  h(T  cap  ont  of 
thefaduoa;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable;  just  like 
the  brooch  mid  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now. 

AW*  jr.,  i,  1. 
And  lore  to  Richard, 
la  a  ftrange  krooek  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Bieh.II,  V,  6. 

Brooch  is  the  original  reading  in  the 
following  passage,  if  it  be  right,  it 
means  appendage;  hanser  on. 

I  win  hold  my  pesce  when  Achilles'  brooek  bids  me, 
■haU  If  ^  Tr.^  Cr.,  U,  1. 

A  hroeke  is  still  a  female  ornament ; 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  pin  or 
tongae  by  which  it  is  fastened. 


BROOCH,  o.  Shakespeare  has  ventared 
to  make  a  verb  of  this  word.  It  must 
then  mean,  to  ornament. 

Not  the  imperious  shew 
Of  the  fuU-fortun'd  Civsar  ever  shall 
Be  broorh'd  with  me.  Ant.  /■  CI.,  iT,  IS. 

BROOM-GROVES.  As  the  broom,  or 
genista^  is  a  low  shrub,  which  gives 
no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted  what 
broom-groves  can  be.  Perhaps  birchen 
groves  may  be  intended.  Brooms  of 
birch  are  now  more  common  than 
those  of  heath,  &c.,  and  the  birchen 
shade  may  suit  a  dismissed  bachelor ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  pro- 
verbial allusion  of  that  kind. 

And  thv  hrotuH-f/rotfS, 
Whose  shadow  tlie  diismiasuit'  bachelor  luvi's, 
Bciug  luss-luni.  Temp.,  iT.  I. 

Brooma-grove  is  well  known,  as  tlie 
name  of  a  town  in  Worcestershire. 
BROUGHTON,  HUGH.  An  English 
divine,  and  a  writer  on  mystical, 
alchemical,  and  other  abstruse  sub- 
jects; often  mentioned  in  our  old 
playp,  and  sometimes  confounded,  by 
modern  critics,  with  Nicii.  Breton 
above  noticed,  before  Breton  became 
so  well  known. 

Rut  (i.  e.,  exrppt)  alrliimy 
I  ne^'er  heard  the  like,  or  li rutty htotCs  Ixxiks. 

Ji.  Jons.,  ii,  3. 

So  in  the  Alchemist,  when  Dul  pro- 
duces a  rhapsody  of  mystical  and 
rabbinical  jargon,  Face  exclaims, 

Out  of  liruughtun !  I  told  you  bo.        Alck,,  iy,  6. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  eJitiun,  subjoins 
part  of  an   elegy   on   the   death  of 
Brovghton,  written   in    1G12.      But, 
though  designed  as  an  encomium,  it 
is  rather  a  satire  on  the  misemploy- 
ment  of  his  time  and  talents.   Brougli- 
ton  (says  the  last  and  be>tt  editor  of 
B.  Jonson)  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  particularly  in  th' 
Hebrew  ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous 
extravagant,    and    inconiprehensibl* 
lie  was  engaged  in  controversy  durir 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.     Vol.  i 
p.  213.     He  died  in  1G12.     An  i 
cellent  sketch  of  his  life  and  charac 
is  given  in  Chalmers's  Gen.  Biog.Di 
vol.  viii. 
fBROWN  GEORGE.     A  popular  n 
for  a  loaf  of  a  coarse  descriptio 
bread. 

Faiih,  r\c  great  designs  i'my  head;  hut  fi: 
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foremost,  let  me  hide  tbb  portmantle. After  all, 

this  moiMrcli  here,  must  dine  to  day  with  a  brown 
George ^  and  only  salt  and  vineaser  sawee. 

Flauius't  Cowudte*  made  Snglith,  1694. 

BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown  of  Rutlandshire,  who 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  several 
prisons,  to  which  he  was  committed 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  his  own 
particular  opinions.  Brown  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  he  held  to  be  antichristian. 
He  died  in  gaol  at  Northampton  in 
1630,  being  then  about  80.  See 
Biogr.  Diet. 

And"t  be  any  way,  it  mast  be  with  valoar ;  for  policy 
I  hate.    I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownut,  as  a jwUtician. 

Tw.  N.,  iii,  9. 
The  good  pnituon 
Will  like  the  PfOviuV^  frequent  gravel-pita  shortly. 

Bom  Jlley,  O.  PL.  ▼,  4S0. 

This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  here  also : 

She  will  uree  councils  for  her  little  ruff 
Call'd  in  MOTthamptousliire. 

City  MeUeh,  0.  PL,  ix«  994. 

That  is,  where  those  sectaries  most 
abounded.  They  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  satire. 
BROWN  STUDY.  A  thoughtful  ab- 
sence  of  mind.  Whatever  was  the 
origin  of  this  singular  phrase,  which 
is  not  yet  disused,  it  is  far  from  being 
new,  since  we  find  it  in  B.  Jonson. 
[The  phrase  is  much  older,  as  will  be 
teen  by  the  additional  examples.] 

Why  how  now,  •ister,  in  a  motley  muse  ? 
•       •       •       •       •       •       •       • 

Esith,  this  brown  stmdii  suits  not  with  your  black, 
.Your  habit  and  your  tnoughts  are  of  two  colours. 

Que  altered,  iv,  1. 
f  And  In  the  momynge  wben  every  roan  made  hjm 
redy  to  ryde,  and  some  were  on  horsebacke  setting 
forwarde,  John  Eeynoldes  founde  his  companion  syt- 
tynge  in  a  broume  study  at  the  inne  eate. 

Tales  oMd  (hnckt  Jnnoart. 
M  must  be  finne  to  brine  liim  out  o?  his 

Bromne  stodie,  on  this  fashion, 
I  will  tume  mv  name  from  Idlenea 
lb  Honest  Recreation. 

The  Mofiage  of  Wit  attd  WUdame. 

BRUCKEL'D,  wants  eiplanation.  Her- 
rick  speaks  of  "  boys  and  hruckeVd 
children,  playing  for  points  and  pins." 
Fairy  Temple,  Poema^  p.  103.  Does 
it  mean  breeched  ?  [Bruckled  is  still 
used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the 
sense  of  wet  and  dirty,  which  is 
evidently  the  meaning  here.  See 
Forby.] 

BRUIT,  often  written  BRUTE.  A  re- 
poit.    From  bruit,  Fr. 


The  bruU  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

8  Hen,  F7,  iv,  7. 
Hay  be  as  prompt  to  fiie  like  brute  and  blame. 

Mirror  for  Mag.^  59. 

Warner  has  to  brute,  in  some  sense 
like  to  stand  opposed. 

And  more  the  lady  flood  of  floods,  the  river  Thamis, 

it 
Did  aeeme  to  brute  against  the  foe,  and  with  himself 

to  flt.  Albiom  Engl.^  p.  6S. 

BRUIT,  V.     To  report  with  noise. 

By  this  great  datier  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.  Mat^.,  v,  7. 

A  thousand  things  besides  she  bruits  and  tcils. 

Mirr.for  Mag..^.VJ. 

tBRUNGEON.  A  child,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  burgen,  a  bud  or  sprout. 

O  Lungeon,  ich  chun  undone, 
Chave  a  brungeon,  a  daughter  or  a  txm. 

JordeaCs  Nursery  of  NoteltieSt  n.  d. 

RUBBER,  probably  a  misprint,  for 
lubber,  in  Middl.  Spanish  Gypsie. 
See  Aim,  to  give.  [Nares  appears 
to  be  in  error  in  this  conjecture, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  song  of  the  l/th 
century.] 

tThe  tenth  is  a  shop-lfft  tliat  carries  a  bob. 
When  he  ranjres  the  city  the  shops  for  to  rob ; 
Th'  eleventh's  a  btibber,  much  u»ed  of  lut& 
He  goes  to  the  alehouse  and  there  steals  the  plate. 
The  twelfth  a  trapan,  if  a  cull  he  doth  meet. 
He  napa  all  his  cole,  and  turns  him  i'  th'  street. 
Then  hark  well,  kc 

-fTo  BUBBLE.  To  cheat.  A  word  ap- 
parently of  some  antiquity  in  this 
sense,  although  the  origin  of  it  is  not 
clear.  The  noun,  in  the  modern 
sense  (as  the  South-sea  bubble,  &c.J, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  verb. 

The  tincture  of  the  sun's-beard ;  the  powder  of  the 
moon's-homs ;  or  a  quintessence  extracted  from  the 
Bouh  of  the  hrathen  gods ;  will  go  off  rarely  far  an 
univerMd  medicine,  and  bubble  the  aimple  out  of 
their  money  first,  and  their  lives  aflenrarda. 

Tuielee  Inaenious  Ckaraeters,  1686. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  tiiere  will  be 
more  people  in  Smithfield  than  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
Jack  Pudding  and  Harlequin  telling  stories  in  jest  to 
get  money  in  earnest^  and  have  much  better  luck 
uan  those  who  while  they  are  making  a  play  day,  lose 
one  half  of  Iheir  mone^at  gaming,  and  have  the  other 
half  pick'd  out  of  their  pocket ;  such  people  are  in 
more  danger  of  going  home  mad  than  drunk  i  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  looks  more  like  a  fool, 
he  that  wants  wit,  or  he  that  has  so  foolishly  be<n 
bubbled  out  of  his  money.  Poor  Robin,  1731. 

Q,  Wliich  are  your  best  sort  of  customers  ? 
A.  Either  your  dty-aprentice  that  robs  his  master  for 
me,  or  your  country-gentleman  that  sells  his  estate, 
or  else  your  yunng  extravagant  shop-keeper,  that  is 
newly  set  up :  these  I  bubble  till  they  grow  weary  of 
me,  and  never  leave  them  till  I  have  ruin'd  them,  and 
if  they  leave  me,  1  either  force  them  to  purchase  my 
silence  at  a  dear  rate,  or  swear  a  bastard  to  them,  tho' 
I  was  never  with  child. 

^  The  Town-Misses  Catechism,  1703. 

In  the  following  example,  the  n.  s.  is 
used  for  a  man  who  is  bubbled. 

And  here  begins  the  fatal  catastrophe;  if  t]>ey  tliink 
that  he  has  too  much  regard  for  his  reputation,  or  too 
much  modesty  to  make  use  of  the  statute  for  his  dc- 
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w  pariuw  (wlMt*t  more  fmndent  with  liim 
tkn  flitbcr)  via  be  vnwiUinf  thet  the  town  ahofuld 
know  be  bae  been  a  hMU,  then  they  stick  him  in 
tmnnt,  ao  deep,  it  wmj  be,  thet  he  roust  be  forc'd  to 
cat  off  alimb  ca  hie  estate  to  get  oat  of  their  clutches 
n#  Cttmtrf  GemtUwum's  Fade  Mecnm,  1897. 

The  allusion  io  the  following  passage 
ia  to  the  bubbles  of  the  South-sea 
year  (1720). 

'A4iojBiiig  to  this  Tfltage  the  dnke  of  Argyle  had  a 
fia«  seat  called  Cacn-wood.  Yoa  ranembrr  him  at 
the  bead  ot  tlie  English  at  the  funoos  battel  of  Bla- 
recBies ;  bat  I  sliaU  do  him  wrong  to  mention  him 


to  Ids  own  roontrjr,  where  his  ancient  and 

mUb  fiurily  have  been  tctj  conspicnoos  for  so  many 

am,  and  when  his  personal  character  will  be  best 

pbcad.    Ii  now  belonies  to  one  Dale,  an  upholsterer, 

-    who  bought  it  oat  of  the  t«M<«». 

/ranuy  tknmgk  BngUtni^  1734. 

BUBUKLE.     A  corrupt  word,  for  car- 
buncle, or  something  like  it. 

Hk  fact  ia  all  hOMn,  and  whelks  and  knobs. 

Hem,  V,  ill.  6. 

BUCK.     Liquor    or    lye  for  washing 
linen.     Bauche^  Germ. 
Dr.   Johnson  quotes    the    following 
passage  as  an  example  of  it,  in  this 
sense: 

Back,  I  voaldl  eoold  wash  myself  of  the  kuek  I  8u:. 

Mtrr.  r..  iU,  8. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Ford  also  in- 
tends a  pun  ;  "  I  would  I  could  wash 
the  horned  beast  out  of  myself." 
It  is  used  also  for  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once.  Tims  a  wash  of 
dothes,  or  a  buck  of  them,  are  the 
same. 

Bat  now  of  late  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred 
pack,  she  washes  huela  here  at  home.  2  Hen.  VI,  vr,  2. 
The  wicked  spirit  could  not  endure  her,  because  she 
bad  washed  amcmg  her  buck  of  cloathes,  a  Catholique 
viestcs  shirt  Ded.  o/Fo/tisk  import,  4to,  £,  2. 

Ibea  shall  ve  not  have  our  houses  broken  up  in  the 
night,  as  one  of  my  uyghtbors  had,  and  two  great 
kmekn  of  clothes  stolen  out,  and  most  of  tlie  same, 
^fne  lynnen.  Caveat  for  Com.  Curt.,  A,  2  b. 

7b  BUCK.  To  wash.  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  to  wash  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  a  note  on  this  passage  : 

Alas,  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief. 

Puritam,  Sk,  Sup.,  ii,  640. 

It  seems,  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  that  they  bucked  the  clothes 
in  the  river,  in  which  case  we  lose 
sight  of  the  lye  or  lixivium  of  the 
etymologists,  of  which  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authority.  The  expres- 
sion of  buck-washing  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  particular  mode. 

Too  were  best  meddle  in  kuck-wa$king.  Mer.  W.,  iii,  S. 

Also  to  drive  a  btusk,  for  to  carry  on 
a  witsh : 

Wen  I  will  in  and  erj  too ;  nerer  leave 
'*~^-    until  ofor  maids  may  drive  a  buck 
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itk  By  salt  tears,  at  the  next  washing  day. 

B.  Jon*.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  It,  1. 1 


This  bucking  was  done  by  beating 
the  clothes  in  the  water  on  a  stone, 
with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 
Hence  we  have  also,  to  beat  a  buck  : 

Fasterl  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure; 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Maes.  Virg.  Mart.,  iy,  3. 

It  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of 
this  island,  but  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. Bucking  continues  to  be  the 
technical  term  for  washing  new  yarn, 
linen,  &c.,  in  the  process  of  whiten- 
ing them. 

BUCK-BASKET.  A  basket  in  which 
linen  was  carried  to  be  washed,  or 
bucked.  See  Merry  W.  W.  passim. 
The  iucident  of  the  buck-basket  seems 
to  us  rather  improbable.  But  there 
is  a  story  of  Ben  Jouson  being  so 
sent  home,  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  and 
other  tales  of  the  same  sort  exist. 
See  Mr.  D'  Israeli*  s  Quarrels  of  Au  thors, 
iii,  p.  130.  They  who  would  fain 
have  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  ene- 
mies, contrary  to  history,  may  fancy 
that  this  incident  was  alluded  to  in 
FalstafiTs  adventure. 

fBUCKLE.  To  turn  your  buckle  be- 
hind, to  be  patient. 

Barbary,  you  are  much  to  blame  to  fall  out  with  your- 
selfe  for  want  of  better  company.  If  you  be  anitry, 
tume  tke  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind  you,  for  I  know 
nobody  is  in  love  with  you. 

Breton' t  Paste  tcUk  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,  1637. 

tBUCKLE-GARTER.  A  garter  fas- 
tened  by  a  buckle,  in  use  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

I  mi^ht  easiljr  forget  the  buckle-garters.  But  is  there 
nothing  else  in  tliat  ancient  and  venerable  poet,  but 
dr;r  Btories  of  footmanship.  and  such  like  low  accom- 
phahmeuts  ?  £achard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  43. 

BUCKLER,  V,  To  defend.  The  use 
of  this  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Yet  if  those  weake  hshillements  of  warre,  cnn  but 
buckler  it  from  pnrt  of  the  rude  buffets  ot  our  adrer- 
saries.  Regyoood^s  Apol.for  Actors,  4to,  A,  4. 

'lis  not  the  king  can  buckler  Oaveston. 

Edw.  U,  0.  PI.,  ii,  386. 
King  Edward  is  not  here  to  buckler  thee.  /Ai<{.,360. 

See  Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

fBUCKLER-PlECE.  "One  end  of  a 
sur-loin  of  beife  called  the  buckler 
peecCf  by  reason  of  a  large  flat  bone 
in  that  part."  Abortive  of  an  Idle 
Houre,  1620. 

BUCKLERS.  To  give  bucklers.  An 
old  phrase,  signifying  to  yield,  or  lay 
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bv  nil  tliougbts  of  defence ;  clypeum 
abjicere.     Johnson, 

A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  vUl  not  hurt  a  wo- 
man; and  ao,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice:  I  give  thee 
the  bucklers.  Much  A.^  v,  2. 

The  allusion  aeems  to  be  to  the  fight- 
ing for  a  prize  of  bucklers,  in  which 
the  bucklers  themselves  were  used  : 

Fhiy  an  honeat  part,  and  hear  awn  the  bucklers. 

B.  Jons.  Case  ie  altered. 

Thus  to  take  up  the  bucklers  means 
to  contend : 

Clinrge  one  of  them  to  take  tip  the  bucklers 
Against  tlint  hair-monger  Horace. 

Decker's  Satiromastix. 
If  you  lay  dovn  the  bucklers,  yon  lose  the  victory. 

Every  Woman  in  her  humour. 
Age  is  nobodie— when  youth  is  in  phice,  it  gives  the 
other  the  bucklers.  Old  Meg  of  Eeref.,  P.  3. 

See  these  and  other  authorities,  in 
Steevens's  ed.  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
BUCKLERS-BURY.  This  street,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as 
dry. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  these  lisping  nawUiom  buds,  tliat  come 
like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  hke  Bucklers- 
bury  in  simple  time.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  3. 
Go  into  Bucklers-bury  and  fetch  me  two  ounces  of  pre- 
served melounes ;  look  there  be  no  tobacco  taken  in 
the  shop  while  he  weighs  it.  Decker's  Westward  Hoe. 
Bun  into  Bucklers-bury  for  two  ounces  of  dragon 
water,  some  spermaceti  and  treacle.  Joid. 

-fBUCKRAM-BAG.  The  lowest  class 
of  attorneys  appear  to  have  carried 
bags  of  this  material. 

To  Westminster  Hall  I  went,  and  mnde  a  search  of 


enquirie,  from  the  blacke  ^wne  to  the  huckram  bag^ 
if  tnere  were  anie  such  seneant,  bencher,  counsailer, 
attumey,  or  pettifogger,  riash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

BUCKS  TALL.     A  net  to  catch  deer. 
Thus  Walla  remonstrates  with  Diana : 

Hare  I  (to  make  thee  crownes)  been  rath'ring  still 

Fair-cheekt  Etesia's  yealow  cammomul ; 

And,  sitting  by  thee  on  our  flowrie  beds. 

Knit  tliy  tome  buck-stals  with  well  twisted  threds, 

To  be  forsaken  ?  Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  p.  108. 

To  BUD,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  lie,  in 
the  following  passage,  if  it  be  not 
corrupt,  which  I  should  think  it  is. 

*Tis  strange  these  varltfts — 

— Extream  strange,  should  thus  boldly 

Bud  in  your  sigh^  unto  your  son. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Mons.  Thorn.,  iv,  2. 

BUDGE,  is  explained  in  all  the  old 
dictionaries  to  mean  fur.  Minshew 
says  particularly,  lamb's  fur ^  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  pasaage  in  the  Cam- 
bridge statutes,  directing  facings  to 
be    made,    ''furruris    buggeis,    sive 


agmniB; 


» 


the    Latin    word     being 


evidently  intended  to  explain  the 
barbarous  one. 

In  th'  interim  comes  a  moat  officious  drudge. 

His  foce  and  gown  draw'd  out  with  the  same  budge. 

Corbet,  Iter.  BoreaU,  p.  3. 
Bu^e  bachelors ;  a  company  of  poor  old  men.  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  with  lambs  for,  who  attend  on 
the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  when  he  enters 
into  office.  Bailey*s  Folio  Diet. 

Budae-rowe,  a  streete  so  called  of  the  budge  f  orre,  and 
of  akinneni  dwelling  there. 

Stowe/'s  Survey  of  London,  p.  SOO. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Warton  supposes 
it  to  be  used  in  the  following  line  of 
Milton,  notwithstanding  the  tauto- 
logy: 

Tb.  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur.     Comus,  707. 

See  Todd's  Milton,  in  Comus,  1.  797^ 
Mr.  Todd  produces  three  passages 
in  which  budge  seems  to  mean  stij^ 
or  surlg :  but  the  word  in  those 
places,  as  well  as  in  Milton,  is  meta- 
phorically used :  a  budge  countenance, 
meaning  one  that  resembles  the 
wearers  of  budge,  in  gravity,  severity, 
&c.  Thus  the  "budge  doctors*'  are 
grave,  severe,  stiff"  doctors. 
Marston  calls  a  man  budge-face^  from 
wearing  a  large  beard.  Here  the 
beard  was  the  fur. 

Poor  budge-face,  bowcase  sleeve,  but  let  him  passe. 
Once  furre  a  besrd  shall  privilege  an  asse. 

Scourge,  III,  x. 

Or  else  he  meant  solemn-face. 
To  BUFF.     To    beat,   or    strike    vio- 
lently. 

There  was  a  nhock 

To  have  buff'd  out  the  blood 

Of  ought  but  a  block.  B.  Jons. 

BUFF,  as    a    substantive,  is    merely  a 
contraction  o^ buffet,    Spenser  uses  it. 

Nathelesse  so  sore  a  buffXo  him  it  lent.  F.  Q.,  II,  r,  6. 

fBUFFE.     A  wild  ox. 

A  buf^e  or  wilde  oxe.  Nomendaior. 

tro  BUFF.     To  puff". 

Now  as  the  winde,  huffing  upon  a  hill 

With  roaring  breath  againsi  a  ready  mill.   Du  Bartas. 

tBUFFEN,  adj,  Madeof  buff^aloes'  skin; 
or  simply  of  leather.    See  Bupfin. 

Beneatti  his  arm  a  bufT^  knapsack  hunsr, 
Stuft  full  of  writings  in  an  unknown  tonirue. 

Quarles'  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  1M7,  p.  117. 

fBUFF-FACED.  Perhaps  leather-faced. 

Tissack  that  rocks  the  boyling  brain  to  rest. 
Confirms  the  aged  hams,  and  warms  the  brest 
Of  eallantry  to  action,  runs  half  share 
And  mettal  with  the  buff-faced  sons  of  war. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  211. 

fBUFFIAN.     A  buff"oon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  self  to  relate  some  odde  story  to 
you,  acconliug  to  the  antient  custom,  to  stir  up  \  our 
attention  by  laughter;  it  becometh  not  a  man  of  my 
learning  to  be  so  jjreat  a  huffinn.  Let  those  who  lia»c 
need  of  my  counsel  in  their  affairs  repair  unto  me  one 
by  one,  to  niy  own  lodging. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1055. 
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BUFF-JERKIN.  Originally  a  leathern 
waistcoat;  afterwards,  one  of  the 
colour  thence  called  huff :  a  dress 
worn  by  serieantt  and  catch  poles. 

I  kncnr  not  at  whoM  rait  be  is  arretted,  well. 
Bat  he's  in  a  amt  ^  kuff,  wlxich  'restetl  him.  that  I 
wa  telL  Com.  B.,  ir,  2. 

See  the  ladicrons  account  of  the 
bailiff  immediately  preceding. 

Aye  be  sore  of  that. 
For  I  bare  certain  goblins  in  bnff-Jerkint. 

Sam  Alley,  O.  PI ,  ▼.  4«8. 

It  was  also  a  military  dress.  Wlien 
the  captain  of  a  citadel  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  through  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  the  answer  is, 

O  hrsrens,  that  a  Cbristuin  should  be  fonnd  in  a  b^ff' 
itHnm  I   Captain  Conscience,  I  lore  thee,  raptain. 

MalconUnt,O.Y\.,\\,9\. 

So  also  here : 

A  bappj  sight  I  rarely  do  hrfflp  and  Hdge 
Embrace,  as  do  oar  souldier  and  the  jndf^. 

GayUm,  Fest.  Hotes,  iv,  15,  p.  251. 

See  Budge. 
BUFF  NB  BAFF.     Neither  one  thing 
Dor  another.     Nothing  nt  all. 

A  eertaine  persone  being  of  hym  [Socrates]  bidden 
good  speede,  sued  to  hym  ajcainc  neither  bvffe  ne  httfi 
[that  la,  made  him  no  kitid  of  answer].  Neithrr 
vaa  Socrates  therewith  any  thing  discontented. 

Cdall  Afoyhth.,  fol.  9. 

BUFFIN.  Used  for  some  coarse  material, 
whether  literally  6i(^leather,  or  coarse 
stuff  of  that  colour,  does  not  appear. 

My  young  ladies 
In  \u^n  gowns,  and  greeu  aprons !  tear  thrm  off. 

Ma»$\ng.  City  Mad.,  iv,  4. 

The  stage  direction  says,  tiiat  they 
come  "  in  coarse  habits,  weeping.*' 
fBUFFLE.     A  buffalo. 

A.  Bat  what  if  it  were  buls  flesh  ? 
P.  O  God.  that's  worst  of  all :  it  is  an  ajprnie,  grosse. 
hard,  stincking,  nud  dry  flesh,  of  bod  uounshnieut,  and 
is  never  well  rosted  by  the  fire,  nor  couco^-t^'d  liy  the 
iUiraake,  and  in  a  word,  it  is  worse  then  bufflet  ffesli. 
The  Piuscnger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

tBUFFLE-IlEAD.  A  fool;  a  heavy, 
stupid  fellow. 

Why,  yon  blockhead,  you're  almost  thrown  the  door 
"^thehiwfes.    lyyethi  * 


off  < 


link  our  doors  are  made  at  tlie 


hinges.    D'ye ' 

1, 1  say  ?  And  who  are  yi 
Plavtiti's  Comedies  made  Mnglith,  1691. 


pabliek  chnrge  ? — What  makes  vou  stare  so,  bnfflehendf 
What's  your  Dusiness,  1  say  ?  And  who  are  ye  ? 


tBUFFLER.     A  buffalo. 

Upon  his  loyns  a  leathern  zone 
Above  his  coat  was  idrted  on. 
Made,  I  suppose,  of  bufflt^rs  hide. 
And  was  at  feast  four  inches  wide. 

Hudibrat  Redirivus,  part  12. 

tBUFFON.   An  ape  or  baboon. 

And  because  he  suspected,  that  they  (who  brought 
with  them  eertaine  buffhne  as  slaves  to  l)c  sold)  whom 
by  dumce  they  founothere,  would  by  speedie  ridini; 
oat  give  intellij^ence  of  that  which  they  saw,  those  he 
^oyled  of  their  commodities,  and  slew  them  all. 

HoUand's  Ammianus  MnreeUinus,  1609. 

A  BUG,  now  usually  BUGBEAR.     An 
object  of  terror ;  a  species  of  goblin. 


Bwg,  in  Welsh,  means  a  goblin ;  and 
Pug,  in  English,  probably  derived 
from  it,  had  often  the  same  meaning. 
See  Pug. 

Tush,  tush  i  fear  boys  with  htae.  Turn.  Skr.,  i,  3. 
Afterwards  they  tell  tliem,  that  thoae  which  they  saw, 
were  bugs,  witches,  and  bass. 

Lataterus,  de  Speetriit  transl.  1672,  p.  81. 

Lemures  are  described  by  Ah.  Fleming, 
as 

Hobgoblins,  or  night-waUdng  spirits,  btaek  bugs 

N&meHcl.,  p.  471  a. 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field.  Cymi.,  v,  3. 

Which  be  the  very  buggee  that  the  Fsalme  meanetli 
on,  walking  in  the  night  and  in  comers. 

Asch.  Toxopk.,  p.  61,  new  ed. 

[In  Matthew's  Bible,  Ps.  xci,  5,  is 
rendered,  "Thou  shalt  not  nede  to 
be  afraid  of  any  bvgs  by  night.''] 

Tliis  hand  shall  hale  them  down  to  deepest  hell. 
Where  none  but  furies,  bugs,  aud  tortures  dwell. 

Spanisk  Trag.,  O.  Pl^  iii,  234. 

[Bug-words,  ugly  words,  words  cal- 
culated to  frighten  or  disgust.] 

tTVr^.  But  heark  ye,  my  fellow-adventurer,  are  you 
not  marry'd  ? 

Geo.  Marry'd? — that's  a  ^^-KHTn/— prithee,  if  thou 
hast  any  such  design,  keep  on  thy  niiisk.  lest  I  he 
tempted  to  wickedness.  Behn's  roungrr  Brother,  1696. 
iMerry.  You  are  resolved  to  go  to  her  again;  not  with- 
standing the  dnmn'd  trick  she  sen'd  you  with  tho 
sea  captain  and  your  noble  resolution  to  the  contrary  ? 
1*11  sec  her  hang  d  tint  1  No,  tho  she  beg  it  a  thousand 
times,  aud  with  a  thousand  tears,  I'll  n'e^  go  near  her ! 
Eeepic.  Did  1  say  such  bug-ycords  / 

Sedley's  Bellamira,  1687. 
tl  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  your  creature ; 
I  say,  sir,  she's  a  whore,  no  better. 
And  you're  a  pimp  to  vindicate  her. 
At  these  provoking  bugbear  words. 
Amidst  the  crowd  both  drew  their  swords. 

Uudibras  Bedisirus,  voL  ii,  part  6. 

fBUGANTINE.  A  sort  of  ship,  used 
apparently  in  coasting. 

p.  Earnest:  what  earnest  to  horse-letters,  we  may 

gut  the  pipes  into  the  cases,  goe  and  leame  out  some 
arque,  foist,  or  bugantine,  Uiat  goes  to  Genoa:  from 
whcuce  we  will  embarque  for  Genoa. 

The  Passengrr  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

fBUGLE-BROWED.  Browed  like  a 
buffalo,  one  name  for  which  animal 
was  bugle. 

Wife.  "Tis  for  mine  own  credit  if  I  forbear,  not  thine, 
thou  bugle-brow*d  beast  thou. 

MiddletoH,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life 

BUGLE-HORN.  Bucula  comu,  a  small 
hunting  horn. 

Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick. 

Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

I  think  Benedict  means  to  say,  "or 
wear  a  horn,  though  so  worn  as  to  be 
invisible;"  iuYisible  baldrick,  meaning 
a  baldrick  which  renders  it  invisible. 
Bugle  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  cuck- 
old's horns.  Thus  a  wife  calls  her 
husband  a  6ttj^e-6roK?'c^  beast,  Middle- 
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ton's  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  Life, 

4to,  F,  b. 

Bugle  is  derWed  from  hugill^  which 

meant  a  buffalo,  or  perhaps  any  homed 

cattle. 

He  beareth  azure,  a  Imffe.    Or  loine  call  it  a  hngiUt 
and  desoribe  it  to  be  like  an  oxe. 

R.  Holme  dead.,  U,  ix,  p.  170. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  was  bowgle 
or  howgill.  See  Jamieson.  Buffe, 
bugle,  and  bv0e,  are  all  given  by 
Barrett,  as  synonymous  for  the  wild 
ox. 
BULCHIN.  A  diminutive  of  bull;  a 
bull-calf.  It  should  be  bulkin,  that 
being  the  proper  diminutive;  and 
probably  it  was  so  pronounced. 

llazard  and  Wilding,  how  ia't?  how  ist,  bukkins  ? 

Gamester,  0.  PL,  ix,  71. 
Do'st  roar,  Mekin  f  do'st  roar? 

Sktiromastis,  Grig,  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  170. 
I  was  at  supper  last  night  with  a  new>wean'd  bulckiu. 

Jfartton't  Dutek  Courtee.,  ii,  1. 
And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulckin  two  years  old, 
A  cnrl'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft'  might  have  been  sold. 

Druvt.  Polifolb.,  S.  xxi,  p.  1050. 
f  Tet  I  doubt  heele  proove  but  a  victualer  to  the  camp, 
a  notable  fat  double-chind  bulckin. 

Decker^e  Wkore  of  Babylon,  lfi07. 

tBULFINCH.  A  simpleton.  See  the 
example  given  under  Bull-speakino. 

He,  after  a  distracted  countenance,  and  strange  words, 
takes  this  buUinek  by  the  wrist,  and  carried  nim  into 
the  priTy  ana  there  willed  him  to  put  in  his  head  but 
while  he  had  written  his  name  and  told  forty. 

Jeete  of  Qtorge  Peele,  n.  d. 

BULK.  The  body.  From  the  Dutch 
bulcke^  thorax. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  trampling  on  thy  bulk^ 
By  stamping  with  my  foot  crush  out  thy  souL 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  478. 
Antonio's  shape  hath  cloath'd  his  bulk  and  riaage ; 
Only  his  hanas  and  feet  so  large  and  callona, 
Require  more  time  to  supple. 

Alhumax.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  183. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withaL 

Skaiesp.  Rape  ofLucr.,  SuppL,  i,  501. 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  buUc. 

Rick.  UI,  i,  4. 

BULL-BE66AR.  A  kind  of  hobgoblin ; 
rendered  by  Coles,  '*  Larva,  terricula- 
tnentum,^*  So  Fleming's  Nomenclator, 
under  terriculamentum,  explains  it, 
'*A  scarebug,  a  bullbegger,  a  sight 
that  frayeth,  and  frighteth."  P.  469  b. 

Look  what  a  troop  of  hobsoblins  oppose  themselves 

UKly 


igly  visages  play  tlie  bull 
SheltoH's  Don  Quis.,  p.  190. 


against  me;  look  what 

beggers  with  us.  „       . . 

And  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bnll-beagers,  spirits, 
witrhcs,  urchcnn,  elves.  &c. — and  such  other  bugs,  that 
we  ure  a&oid  of  oiir  own  8liatlon-«*3. 

ScoVs  Disc,  of  tf'ilcher.,  1580,  p.  152. 

Used  generally,  even  to  a  late  period, 
for  any  terrifying  object.  The  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.  Bold 
heppar,  which  Skinner  mentions^  is 
not  quite  satisfactory. 


f  Then  she  (in  anger)  in  her  armes  would  snatch  me, 
And  bid  the  begxer,  or  buU-beager,  catch  me ; 
With,  take  him,  oegger,  take  mm,  wotdd  she  say. 

Taylor's  Workrs.  1680. 
tOf  all  things,  hee  ht^ids  fasting  to  be  a  most  supcr- 
ititious  branch  of  Popery,  he  is  a  maine  enemy  to 
£mber  weekes,  he  hates  Lent  worse  then  a  butcher  or 
a  Puritan,  and  the  name  of  6ood-Fhday  affrights  him 
like  a  bulbegger,  Ibtd. 

tAnd  therefore  the  heads  of  the  faction,  having  in 
their  malicious  policy  (to  work  fears  and  jealousies 

E'  ist  him)  told  the  people,  that  the  popes  nuncio 
great  bulbegaer)  was  soliciting  both  in  Spain  and 
ce  the  kings  Dusiness  fat  foreign  aids. 

Svmmons,  Findic.  of  K.  CkarUs  1, 1648. 
tAnd  being  an  ul-look'd  felbw,  he  has  a  pension  from 
the  churchwardens  for  being  buUbeggar  to  all  the 
froward  children  in  the  parish. 

Mountforl,  Oreenwick  Park,  1691. 

fBULLARY.     A  place  for  boiling. 

A  messuage  and  ground  in  BednoU  Green,  and  a  close 
called  Topiall,  and  certain  salt  fatts  or  bullarirs,  and 
divers  other  lands  in  Droitwich,  late  the  inheritance 
of  George  Dawks  deceased,  the  testator. 

Bill*  in  Ckaneery,  ii,  83. 

BULLED.  The  same  as  boiled,  q.  ▼., 
swelled  or  emboss'd. 

And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  Irave  their  heads. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Skep.,  i,  8. 

fBULLET.  A  billet,  or  order  for  a 
lod^in^. 

At  the  signe  of  the  Angell :  but  yon  may  goe  whether 
you  please,  and  thinke  good,  and  to  that  end,  there  is 
a  bullet  for  the  warrant  of  your  lodging,  without  which 
none  will  entertaine  you  into  their  house. 

Tke  Passenger  of  Bemeenuto,  1612. 

tBULL-FLY.     The  stag-beetle. 

Cerf  volant.    A  homed  beetle :  a  6t(2{/lt«,  or  hornet. 

Uomendator. 

BULLION,  besides  its  usual  significa- 
tion, of  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  meant 
also,  according  to  the  old  dictionaries, 
"  copper-plates  set  on  the  breast 
leathers  or  bridles  of  horses,  for 
ornaments."  I  suspect  that  it  also 
meant,  in  colloquial  use,  copper  lace, 
tassels,  and  ornaments  in  imitation  of 
gold.  Hence  contemptuously  attri- 
buted to  those  who  afiected  a  finery 
above  their  station.  Thus  it  is  said 
to  some  shabby  gamesters : 

Not 
While  you  do  eat  and  lie  about  the  town  here. 
And  cozen  in  your  bullions. 

B.  Jons.  Dee.  an  Jss,  iii,  S. 

Also,  in  describing  an  ape,  fantasti- 
cally dressed  to  play  tricks,  B.  and 
Fl.  say, 

That  ape  had  paid  it. 
What  dainty  tricks! — 
In  his  (Yench  doublet  with  his  bUsterd  [puffed  19] 

bullions 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up }  0  how  daintily 
Would  1  have  m^le  him  wait,  and  shift  a  trencher. 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine.  Beggar's  Busk,  iv,  4. 

It  is  here  also  among  a  list  of  dresses : 

The  other  is  his  dressing  block,  upon  whom  my  lord 
lays  all  his  clothes  and  fashions,  ere  he  vouchsafes 
them  his  own  nerson :  you  shall  see  him  in  the  mom- 
ing  in  the  gallqr-foictk  at  nocm  in  the  bullion,  in  the 
\        eTduni  in  quirpo.  Mauing.  fatal  Domj,  ii,  3. 
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See  Oallbtfoist  and  Quebfo. 
BiiloHj  in  French,  means  base  coin, 
and  bullion  wan  so  used  in  Enelish. 

▲■d  Uioae»  vhieh  eld't  itrict  doom  did  diuluoir, 
Aad  4amM  for  hmUum,  |0  fat  current  now. 

SflM.  Du  B^  Week  2,  Day  S. 

fBULLOSE. 

The  nerUhiK  hmUoM  of  her  fjm 
like  §vo  cecupied  fans  did  rue 

Beneath  her  chrutal  broir. 

FUtcker'*  Poewu,  p.  8S7. 

tBULL*S-FEATHEB.  One  of  ihe  sym- 
bola  of  cnckoldom.  The  following 
aong  ia  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

The  Bulit  Fkatker. 
It  chanrwl  not  loof  bko  as  I  was  walking, 
An  eccho  did  briitg  me  where  two  were  a  talking, 
Twas  a  man  said  to  his  wife,  dye  had  I  rather, 
Than  to  he  comnted  and  wear  a  built  frathrr. 
Then  preaently  she  replT'd,  sweet,  art  thou  iealoos  f 
Thoa  canst  not  ^t  Volcan  hefore  I  pby  Venus ; 
Thy  flmcies  are  Toolish,  such  follies  to  gather. 
There's  many  an  honest  man  hath  worn  the  Mlt 

femtktr, 
Thoof  h  it  he  inrisible.  let  no  man  it  scorn, 
Thoafdi  It  he  a  new  feather  made  of  an  old  horn. 
Be  that  disdains  it  in  hesit  or  mind  either. 
May  he  he  the  more  sa1^}ect  to  wear  the  bulls  feather. 

tBULL. SPEAKING.      Boasting   lan- 


S,'^^ 


He  is  douhtfol,  hot  yet  he  is  sure  he  knows  him. 
What  a  hnlfinch  is  thisl  Sure  'tis  his  lanifuajre  they 
eaO  bmU-tptmJtiMff.  Brome's  Northern  Lau. 

BULLYONS,  a  pair  of.     Qu.  Pistols. 

Why  shooU  no  bilbo  raise  him?  (the  devil)  or  a 
Yut  of  hnlUfomi?  They  go  as  big  as  any. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Chance*,  r,  2. 

fBULRUSH.  A  person  who  was  slender 
in  form  was  popularly  compared  to 
a  bnlrush. 

Tbcie  therefoe  they  diet,  albeit  that  the  nature  of 
the  gyriea  is  to  be  ful  and  fattc ;  nevertbelesse  by  this 
their  diligent  dressing  and  trimming  of  them,  the^ 
make  them  as  small  as  a  bulnuk .-  and  hereupon  it 
&Ub  oat  that  young  men  are  niamoured  of  them. 

Tereuee  in  Euglitk,  1614. 

BUMBARD.     See  Bombard. 
BUMBAST.     See  Bombast. 
BUMBASTE.     A  jocular  word  for  to 
beat,  or  baste.  [See  Bombast.] 

I  shall  buutkattt  you,  you  mocking  knare. 

BoMOH  mud  PilK  O.  PI ,  i,  S09. 

BUMBLE-BEE.  The  humble  bee  was 
often  so  called ;  to  bumble  being  an 
old  word  for,  to  make  a  humming 
noise.  See  Skinner.  A  poem  printed 
in  1599  was  entitled  Caltha  Foetarum, 
or  the  Bumble  bee.  Dr.  Johnson's 
conjecture,  that  the  humble-he^  is  so 
called  from  having  no  sting,  is  evi- 
dently erroneous:  that  insect  being 
as  well  armed  as  any  of  its  tribe.  The 
verb  to  bumble  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  as  a  bitore  hmklctk  in  the  mire.    Wif.  qfBath. 

Humble-bee  is  either  from  to  hum,  or 
ia  a  corruption  of  this. 


f  But  still  perterer  as  the  bnmUe-hee, 
Bepinelesse  in  tlieir  dung,  and  desperate. 

CopUy'*  Fig  for  Btrtune,  159S.  p.  78w 

[It    is  sometimes    called    simply    a 
bumble,'\ 

f  Dost  see  yon  tender  webs  Araehne  spins, 
Through  which  with  ease  the  lusty  bumUet  break. 

WUtiu^*  Albino  and  Bellamn,  1«SS. 

fBUM-CARD.  A  card  used  by  dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther  by  pricking  of  a  carde,  or  pinching  of  it,  enttinf 

atthenicke;  eyther  by  a  bumbi  cmrde  finely  under, 

orer,  or  in  the  middes,  fcc,  and  what  not  to  oecerver 

Northbrooke,  Treatite  maainst  Dieing,  1677. 

To  those  expIoTts  he  ever  stanos  prepar'd ; 

A  villaine  excellent  at  a  bum-cara. 

BotplanJs'  Humors  Ordinarie. 

fBUM-DAGGBRS.  Large  daggers  which 
were  worn  by  soldiers  in  the  place 
where  they  now  carry  bayonets. 

Two  thousand  hardy  Scots,  with  glared  blades,  buM' 
daggers  and  white  kerchen.  such  as  will  fight  and  face 
the  fiery  Krench.  Sampson's  Vow  Breaker,  1830. 

fBUMKIN.  A  burlesque  term  for  the 
posteriors. 

And  so  I  take  my  leare;  prithee|,  sweet  Thumkin, 
Hold  up  thy  coiis,  that  I  may  kuse  thy  bumhn 

Wit  Restored,  1668. 

fBUMLEAF.  "At  each  bum  leaf,  or 
high  inch  of  paper  seven  leaves  dis- 
tant," in  a  book.     Cotgr,^  p.  89. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuffed  cushions,  used 
by  women  of  middling  rank,  to  make 
their  petticoats  swell  out,  in  lieu  of 
the  farthingales,  which  were  more 
expensive.  The  cork  rumps,  and 
other  contrivances  of  more  modern 
date,  had  therefore  less  of  novelty  than 
was  imagined. 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  as  spoken  of, 
before  I  disbased  myself  from  my  hood  and  mv  farthin- 
gal,  to  these  bum-rovels,  and  vour  whMlebunc  bodice. 

B.  Jons.  Poelast.,  ii,  1. 
Those  virtues  [of  a  bawd]  rais'd  her  from  the  flat 
petticoat  and  kercher,  to  the  gorget  and  bum-roll. 

Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  zi,  460. 

BUM-TROTH.  A  grotesque  contrac- 
tion of  "  by  my  troth." 

No,  ^si  troth,  good  man  Grumbe,  his  name  is  Ste- 

Shano.  Damon  and  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  211. 

Um  troth,  but  few  such  roysters  come  to  my  yearcs 
at  this  day.  Ibid.,  2520. 

So  also  bum  ladie,  for  "by  my  lady," 
t.  e.f  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Nay,  buwi-ladie,  I  will  not,  by  St  Anne. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv,  7. 

tBUNCH.  The  common  word  for  a 
lump  or  swelling.  Formerly  bunch^ 
back  was  the  word  for  what  we  now 
call  hunch-hack. 

A  bunch  or  knot  in  the  tree,  bruscum. 

Wttkair  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  W. 

fib  BUNCH.     To  thump. 

That  is  worthie  to  bee  beaten,  btmrkeJ,  bnttcrrd, 
punished,  kc.     WithaW  Diclionarie,  cd.  160b,  i).  3o*. 
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fBUNCfl-CLOD.  A  clod-hoppcr;  a 
clown. 

Tliere  are  a  lereat  many  huneh-elods  in  the  world,  that 
had  rather  have  a  belly  fall  of  tictiiala  than  a  hand- 
some sweetheart.  Poor  Mobiti. 

tBUNCH,  MOTHER,  occurs  as  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  ale-wife,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cent.  She  is  mentioned  by  Dekker, 
in  his  Satiromastix,  printed  in  1602; 
and  in  1 604  was  published  a  jest-book 
entitled,  Pasquils  Jests,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunches  Merriments. 

Others  by  alime,  as  frogs,  which  mav  be  alluded  to 
Mother  Bunches  slvmie  ale,  that  hath  made  her  and 
some  other  of  her  filpot  familie  so  wealthie. 

Ntuh,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1593. 

BUNG.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach 
for  a  sharper  or  pickpocket. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal,  you  filthy  hun^,  away  i 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4 
My  buHff  observing  this,  takes  hold  of  time. 
Just  as  this  lord  was  dniwini;  for  a  prime. 
And  smoothly  nims  his  purse  that  lay  beside  him. 

Jm  Age  for  Apet^  1658,  p.  232. 

In  the  same  book,  p.  323,  a  stealer  of 
buttons  is  called  a  button-bung. 
Bung,  in  the  cant  language,  meant 
also  a  pocket,  and  a  purse. 
BURBAGE,   RICHARD.     One  of  the 
actors  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who 
with  others  is  a  speaker  in  the  induc- 
tion to  Marstou's  Malcontent,  0.  PL, 
iv,  10.     By  a  foolish  iuattention,  he 
is  twice  miscalled  Henry  in  the  course 
of  that  dialogue.     The  best  account 
of  him  is  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 
He,  with  Field,  receives  an   oblique 
compliment  from  B.  Jonson,  though 
it  is  in  character  of  the  foolish  Cokes  : 

Cok.  Which  [of  the  puppet  actors]  is  your  Burbage 

now? 

Leath.  What  mean  you  by  tltat,  sir? 

Cok,  Your  best  actor,  your  Reld.       Barth,  Piur,  ▼,  3. 

BURDELLO.     See  Bordello. 
To  BURGEN,  for  burgeon.     To  sprout 
out.     See  Bourgeon. 


IJear,  I  shall  beinn  to  grow  in  lore 

if,  and  my  most  prosp' 
lliey  do'  so  spring  and  burgeon.    B.  Jone.  Fin,  iii,  1. 


With  my  dear  sou,  and  my  most  pro8p*rons  parts. 


fThe  waterie  flowres  and  hllies  on  the  bankes, 
Like  blazing  comets,  burgen  all  in  rankes. 

Peele't  Araynment  of  Paris,  158 1. 

BURGH,  or  more  properly  BURR.  A 
part  of  the  handle  of  a  tilting  lance, 
thus  exactly  described  by  R.  Holmes: 
"The  burre  is  a  broad  ring  of  iron 
behind  the  handle,  which  burre  is 
brought  into  the  sufflue  or  rest,  when 
the  tUter  ia  ready  to  run  against  his 
^Dimjr,  or  prepareih  himself  to  corn- 


bate  or  encounter  his  adverse  party." 
Jcad.  of  Armory^  B.  iii,  ch.  17,  MS. 
Harl.,  2033. 

I'll  try  one  speare  —— ,  though  it  profre  too  short  by 
the  kwrgk.  ^       ^    Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  y%  3H. 

Also,  the  projecting  rim  of  a  deer's 
horn,  close  to  the  head. 
BURGONET,  or  BURGANET.     A  kind 
of  helmet.     A  Burgondian's  casque. 
Skinner, 

And  that  Fll  write  vpon  thy  burgonet. 

2  Hen.  71,  ▼,  1. 
This  demy  Atlas  of  the  world,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.  Ant.  /*  Ck,  i,  6. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  buraanet. 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonaeroos  device. 

^^ent.  Muiopot,  i,  73. 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  542. 
BURG  ANT  is  a  contraction,  or  corrup- 
tion of  burganet. 

Thev  rode,  not  with  Cans  to  ward  their  faces  from  the 
wino,  but  with  burgant,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  battle- 
axe.  Greenest  Quip,  /■<:.,  Harl.  Misc.,  t,  402. 

BURGULLIAN.  Supposed  to  mean  a 
bully  or  braggadocio ;  and  coujectured 
to  be  a  term  of  contempt,  invented 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  with  Anthony 
Woodville,  in  Sraithfield,  1467. 

When  was  Bobadill  here,  your  captain?  that  rogue, 
that  foist,  that  fencing  burgyllian. 

B.  Jons.  B9.  M.  in  E.,  iv.  2. 

See  Mr.  Gi£ford*s  note. 
tBURLIBOND.     Clumsy;  unwieldy. 

The  Danes,  wito  stande  so  much  upon  their  unweldie 
burlibound  souldiery,  that  thejy  account  of  no  man 
that  hath  not  a  batUe-axe  at  his  girdle. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1692. 

-fTo  BURLIE.     To  cause  to  swell  out. 

lliink'st  thou  that  paunch,  that  burlies  out  tliy  coot^ 
Is  thrinng  fat;  or  flesh,  that  seems  so  brawny? 

Thy  paunch  is  dropsied  and  thy  cheeks  are  bioat ; 
Thy  lips  are  white,  and  thy  complexion  tawny. 

Quarles*  Emblems. 

To  BURN  DAY  LIGHT.  A  proverbial 
phrase,  applicable  to  superfluous  ac- 
tions in  general. 

We  bum  dag  light:  here,  read,  read. 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  1. 

Mcrcutio  gives  a  full  explanation  of 
it: 

Come,  ve  bnm  dag  light,  ho  i 
Rom  Nay,  that's  not  so.    Mtre.  1  mean,  sir,  in  delay 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 

Rom,  and  Jul,  i  4. 
Tyme  rouleth  on,  /  doo  but  day-Ught  bume. 
And  nuiny  things  indeede  to  doe  I  have. 

Churchy.  Worth,  of  W.,  p.  96. 

BURNING,  or  BRENNING.  One  of 
the  names  for  a  disorder  which  has  no 
decent  appellation.  Alluded  to  in 
this  passage : 

No  heretics  bum'i,  but  wenchet*  foitors.    Xeor,  iii,  3. 

tBURNING-STONE. 

Mine  is  Canar7>rhetorick,  that  akme 
'W^jQ^VKniDuBiaLto  a  burmng  stone. 
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^'oae  with  amnsemeiit,  bnming  with  loves  fire ; 
Ilaxd  to  the  tooch,  but  short  in  Iut  desire. 

Wilts  RecrealiouM,  1C54. 

BURRATINE.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
barracan,  explained  by  the  dictionaries 
a  coarse  kind  of  camlet.  Mr.  Gififord 
quotes  Purcha8*8  Microcosmas,  where, 
be  saysy  it  is  spoken  of,  as  "  a  strange 
staff,  recently  dcTised,  and  brought 
into  wear.** 

B.  Jonson  introduces  burratines,  as  if 
they  were  a  kind  of  creatures,  but  his 
commentators  understand  him  to 
mean  monsters  so  dressed.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  stage  direction. 

Hcfe  the  first  antimasqne  entered.  A  she-monster, 
ddivered  of  six  hnrratitut,  that  dunre  with  six  panta- 
boiia.  Vision  ofJkL,  Giff.  Jon.,  vii«  p.  3U0. 

fBURRE.  A  part  of  the  spear  used  in 
tilting.     See  Burgh. 

Sane  had  the  spere,  the  burrt,  the  cronel  al  yelowe, 
and  other  had  them  of  diverse  colours. 

HaWs  Union,  1518.  Hen.  IF,  foL  13. 

BURSE.  An  exchange  in  general. 
When  spoken  of  in  London,  commonly 
the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
unless  otherwise  distinguished. 

She  way,  she  went  to  the  burse  for  patterns, 
—You  shall  find  licr  at  St.  Kathem's. 

Roaring  Girl.  0.  PI.,  vi,  81 . 
I  knew  not  what  u  roncli  is 
To  hnrry  me  to  the  Burse,  or  Old  Excliantre. 

Mass.  Citjf  Mad.,  iii,  1. 

See  Gifford  on  the  place. 
When  the  Royal  Excliange  was  meant, 
it  was  usually  so  distinguished,  at  least 
after  the  building  of  the  other. 

Afer  hath  sold  his  land  and  Ixm^ht  a  horse, 
Wherewith  he  pranceth  to  the  rt^fol  Hursr. 

R'il's  Recreations,  lOW,  >:U)ipr.  106. 

Baker  speaks  thus  of  the  buiiuing  of 
the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand : 

Also  at  this  time  in  the  Strand,  on  the  norlli  side  of 
Durham  liouse,  where  stood  an  old  lonj;  stable,  Robert 
earl  of  Salisbury,  now  lord  treasurer  of  Eiiglund, 
caused  to  be  built  a  statelv  buildinic,  whirh  upon 
Tuesday  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  year  16<>9,  was 
bejrun  to  be  richly  furnished  with  i»HrfS;  and  the 
next  day  after,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince,  with 
many  great  lords  and  ladies,  cnme  to  see  it,  and  then 
the  kiuK  save  it  the  name  of  Britain's  Burse. 

ChronicU,  1609. 

Exeter  Change  was  a  part  of  an  old 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  vari- 
ously appropriated,  till  it  took  the  pre- 
sent form.  [It  has  been  demolished  ] 
The  rooms  oTcr  the  New  Exchange 
were  formerly  shops  of  great  resort 
for  female  finery ;  a  kind  of  bazaar. 
tBURSEN,  part.  p.    Burst. 

Whereat  death  teazinK  on  his  ritall  part, 
His  members  bmrseii,  uathed  life  out  flies. 
And  wUh  a  deep-fetcht  groan  to  Charon  hiet. 

F/fyUfy  flairs,  1033. 1 


To  BURST,  was  formerly  used  for  lo 
break. 

You  will  not  pay  for  the  glanet  yon  hsre  burst. 

Tarn.  Shr  ,  Induct.  1. 
ril  be  sworn  he  nerer  saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tilt- 
yard  ;  and  then  he  burst  his  head,  for  croudinjr  among 
the  niarshal's-men.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 

He  burst  his  lance  against  the  sand  below. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  Tii,  87. 

Bursting  of  lances  was  a  ?ery  common 
expression.  See  also  O.  Pi.,  ii,  12. 
BUSH.  The  proverb,  (rood  wine  needs 
no  bush,  alludes  to  the  bush  which 
was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners* 
doors.  It  was  of  ivy,  according  to 
classical  propriety,  that  plant  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Now  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  itjfe garland, 

Gascuigne's  Glau.  of  Qor, 
Tis  like  the  ivu-husk  unto  a  tavern.  Riwd  Friends. 
Green  ivy-bushes  at  the  Yintnera'  doors. 

Sumner's  last  IHll  and  Test. 

See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  epi- 
logue to  As  you  like  it. 

The  good  wine  I  produce  needs  no  itjf'bush. 

Summary  on  Du  Bartas.    To  the  Read^. 

BUSH-LANE,  in  London,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  very  small  needles. 

And  now  they  may  go  look  this  Bush-lane  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay.  Lenton's  Leas.,  Ciiar.  9. 

It  is  in  Cannon  street,  Walbrook. 
tBUSINE.     To  trouble  with  business ; 
to  importune.  Fr. 

He  procnrith  traytors,  arrand  theves,  and  other 
notorious  offendors  to  accuse  roc,  and  both  urcu|>ictli 
himself  in  suche  thinecs,  and  husyneth  morhe  the 
kinges  highnes  consayle  in  England,  whiche  I  am 
sure  they  estem  as  appertaynyth.  State  Papers,  iii,  36. 

BUSINESS.  A  term  often  affectedly 
used,  by  the  gentlemen  who  piqued 
themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  duello,  for  what  is  now  called  an 
affair  of  honour,  a  quarrel.  To  make 
a  master  of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the 
differences^  Ben  Jonson  puts,  among 
other  ingredients,  "  a  drachm  of  the 
business,**  and  adds, 

For  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  the  business.  Let  me 
alone  with  the  business.  1  will  carry  the  business.  I 
do  understand  the  business.  I  do  find  an  affront  in 
the  business.     Masque  of  Mercury,  /-c,  vol.  v,  p.  431. 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Could  Caranza  himself 
Carry  a  business  better.  Love's  Pilgrim,  r. 

fBUSINESS.  Occupation;  diligence. 
Often  used  in  an  indelicate  sense. 

I  have  searched  for  a  knave  called  Idlcnis, 
But  I  canot  ftnd  him  for  all  my  bnsiuis. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdoms, 
And  Lais  of  Corinth,  ask'd  Demosthenes 
One  hundred  crownea  for  one  nights  businesse. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1030 
What  Crispulns  is  that  in  a  new  gown, 
All  trim'd  with  loops  and  buttons  up  and  down. 
That  leans  there  on  his  arm  in  v^v«t«  chal 
With  thy  youn^  wS<tt  tc\uX  Cm^>3l\]A\ik>2bisX\ 
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BUSK.    A  piece  of  vood  or  vhftleboiie, 
down  the  Iront  of  the  BUyB,  to 


Sis 


f^O.Tl,ix,4XL 

JoloMOB  quotes  Donne  for  it.  It  vas 
thmglit  Tery  cucnriil  to  the  female 
finre. 


1Vr>i>r 


that,  in  Hall's  time,  snch 
are  now  pt^alarlj  called 
ised  of  wearing  ktuif, 
artidea  of  female  attire. 


Thoogh  the  name  be  obsolete,  some- 
thing similar  has  generally  been  in 
nse,  eren  in  our  times.  It  is  French, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  is  explained  in 
the  ahndgment  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
Acad.  **Lame  dlfoire,  de  hois,  de 
balnne,  on  meme  ^Tacter,  dont  les 
femmes  se  serfent  poor  tenir  lenrs 
corps  de  jnpe  en  etat."     Steel  ia  used 


To  BUSK.    To  prepare.     Scotch. 


AailMfr'i 


Mi^  t»  the  *««iM  ft|^ 


rd 


BUSK.POINT.    TTie  ]»ot,  with  its  Ug, 
which  secured  the  end  of  the  bm^k. 
Howdl,  in  his  Tocabolary,  explains  it 
thos  in  Italian : 


Wj.  .oUuM  like  tk,  W.«-|«iJlmS7t^ 
Ncr  cimM  m  fur  •»  m«^  aned. 

0.?l,T,15l. 


In  the  same  scene,  a  gentleman  is 
said  to  hate  made  "  nineteen  sonnets 
of  [on]  his  mistress's  butk-poimt.*' 

nW  cu  Mke  km  uid  kiBfteMa.  .her  ataftcs, 
M«Ke  ^n<v«  |Eo^  umI  buqcv  ami  poteBtetrs! 


TT ^r"—  "— *  v.~.»?  •wKvi  viancs  tout  lora. 

A  ^wto  qoiU  doU  staMi  m  ftTTaterttcad, 
ThMi  all  ndl  totft^  lo  gaaae  a  aakkn  head. 

ft  Facmt^lMl, 


BUSKET.  Bosquet,  Fr.  A  small  busli, 
or  branch,  with  flowers  and  foliage. 

Toatli't  folk  Bov  flocken  in  evenr  where 
To  cather  May  hukeU  and  imclfing  breere. 

*^^  Spetu  Eel.,  Mey,  9. 

BUSKT.  The  same  as  oosky  above, 
iroody. 

Hov  bloodily  the  ran  begins  to  peer 

Abore  yoo  huty  hilL  I  Hen.  IT,  v,  1. 

BUSS,  V.  To  kiss.  This  word,  which 
is  now  only  used  in  vulgar  language, 
was  formerly  thought  of  sufficient 
dignity  to  rank  among  tragical  ex- 
pressions. 

Camt  fria  oa  Me;  and  I  will  think  tboa  nnfl'fft, 
Aad  imss  thee  at  thy  wife.  ML  John,  iii,  4. 

So  the  substantive : 

And  we  by  sens  tent  many  a  secret  hut. 

Jhwyt.  Bmroms  Wan,  C,  S. 

Bat  it  had  already  suffered  some  de- 
gradation when  Herrick  wrote  this 
epigram  npon  it : 

Ktsaing  and  kmstimg  differ  both  in  this. 

We  kmue  oar  waatou,  bat  oar  wives  we  kits. 

Work;  p.  S19. 

f  BUST.  To  be  busy,  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course.    See  Business. 

Thoa  hast  bcene  too  knty  with  a  man. 
And  art  with  child;  deny  it,  if  thoa  can. 

PusqniFt  Nigki-Cap,  1613. 

fBUSY-BODY.     A  meddler. 

He  is  sadi  a  kug-ko^  as  deserres  to  be  hitt  in  the 
teeth.  H<meU,l6&9. 

BUT.     Otherwise  than.     This  sense  is 
marked  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  obsolete. 

I  shoald  sin 
Ts  fhink  hU  nobly  of  mj  grandmother.    Ttwip^  i,  S. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
supposed  to  mean  unlesM,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  no  unusual  signification. 
Cleopatra  savs  "  Antony  will  be  him- 
aelf."  To  which  he  replies,  *' But 
atirr'd  by  Cleopatra :"  which  may 
either  mean, "  but  Cleopat^  will  have 
the  merit  of  moving  him  to  be  so ;" 
or  moved  onltf  by  Cleopatra.  Ant. 
mnd  CI,,  i,  1.  So  again  in  act  iii, 
sc  9.  **But  your  comfort  makes  the 
rescue."  I  understand,  "  your  com- 
fort only  can  make,*'  &c. 
In  the  following  passage  the  use  of 
the  word  is  certainly  very  obscure  : 

But  betas  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  hmd. 
Which,  as  I  take  it,  we  shall       Jmi.  /-  CL,  it,  10. 

The  Oxford  editor  changed  it  to  not. 
Subsequent  commentators  have  re- 
ferred us  rather  to  the  obsolete  sense 
of  wiiAout.  As  in  Kelly's  Scottish 
Proverbs:  *' He  could  eat  me  but 
salt.**  «*  Touch  not  a  cat  but  a  glove;" 
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L  e.»  witboQt.  UnleM,  the  meaning 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  will  make  tolerable 
•ense  here. 

JBui  seems  to  be  nsed  for  not,  or  with- 
omi,  in  the  foHowiog  example : 

If  tkat  jon  KIT  you  will  not,  cannot  lore. 

Oh  hcavnis!  for  vhat  c&uae  tben  do  yon  here  more? 

Are  jon  Dot  fram'd  of  that  experteat  mold. 

For  whom  all  in  this  round  concordance  hold? 

Or  are  joa  framed  of  lome  other  fashion, 

Aad  kare  a  fonne  and  heart,  6ui  yet  a  paiuion  ? 

Brown,  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  ii,  p.  47. 

BUTCHE.  Perhaps  instead  of  bouge, 
aboYe.     Allowance. 

Appointed  alao  the  eensorea  to  aDow  oat  of  the  com- 
mon butch€,  yearly  ttipendrs  for  the  findinge  of  cer- 
tain geeae.  Meh.  Toxopk.,  p.  173,  new  ed. 

fBUTLER.  The  name  of  some  sort  of 
bead-dress.  '*  A  butler  or  tiers,  mi- 
tmm."  fFithaU*  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  217«  nnder  the  head  of 
"cloathing  for  women." 

fBUTLER'S  ALE,  was  made  as  follows : 

The  best  wny  to  make  Imtlert  aU. 
lUce  aena  and  polipiituam  each  4  ouncet,  larsaparilla 
S  oonces,  liqoorisli  2  ounces,  Ngriniony  and  niaiden- 
hair  of  each  a  small  handful,  scunx  grass  a  quarter  of 
a  perk,  close,  bmise  them  grosly  in  a  stone  mortar, 
pat  them  into  a  thin  canvass  ba;;,  and  hang  the  bag 
m  9  or  10  gallons  of  ale  when  it  has  well  worked,  and 
when  it  is  3  or  4  days  old,  it  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
dnwn  off  and  bottled  or  as  you  see  fit ;  a  pint  at  a 
time  pnrgrs  liy  s«eat  and  urine,  expelling  scorbutick 
kvmours  and  droiwies.  removing  slimy  matter,  gravel 
and  sand,  and  prevents  the  stone,  sweetens  the  blood, 
and  is  good  against  pricking  pains,  and  the  headach. 
Lupton"*  Thouamtd  Notabk  Things. 

tBUTLER*S  BOX.  The  butler  appears 
to  have  held  the  counters  at  the 
Christmas  card-parties,  and  to  have 
distributed  them  out  to  the  players, 
who  perhaps  paid  a  fee  to  the  box  in 
addition  to  the  money  given  for  them. 
This  at  least  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts : 

The  okl  comparison,  which  compares  usury  to  the 
hitUr*s  iox€,  deserves  to  be  reiuembred.  Whilest 
men  are  at  play,  they  feele  not  what  thry  eive  to  the 
bcixe.  but  at  the  end  of  Christmas  it  makes  all  or  neere 
all  gamesters  Iwisers.  J  Tract  aguitat  Usurie,  1G21. 
The  brewers  art  (like  a  wihlu  kestrell  or  unmaud 
hawke>  flies  at  all  games ;  or,  like  a  butters  boxe  at 
Christmasse,  it  is  sure  to  winne,  whosoever  loses. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
One  asked  a  fellow  what  Westmioster  Hnll  was  like; 
marry,  qnoth  the  other,  it  is  like  a  butlers  box  at 
Christmns  amongst  gnmestcrs,  for  whosoever  loseth, 
the  box  will  liee  sure  to  bee  a  winner.  Jbul. 

Kow  yon  long  to  hear  what  the  usurer  is  like.  To 
wliat  slial  I  liken  this  generation  ?  they  are  like  a 
hmtlers  boxe ;  for  as  all  the  counters  at  last  come  to 
the  butler,  so  all  the  money  at  last  commeth  to  the 
usurer :  ten  after  ten,  and  ten  after  ten,  and  ten  to 
ten,  tilt  at  last  he  receive  not  only  ten  for  an  hundred, 
but  ail  hundred  for  ten ;  this  is  the  only  difference, 
that  the  butler  can  receive  no  more  then  bee  delivered, 
but  the  Qsurer  receireUi  more  then  he  delivereth. 

Smith's  Sermons,  ICOO. 

tBUTLER'S  GRACE.  JVo  thaaks. 


Tlie  rcmeet  whidi  the  wantoneit  nid  vaiiieit  fundi 
have  of  them  ii  as  of  fidlera,  who  are  rqnrded  bnt  for 
a  baudy  song,  at  a  meny  meeting,  and  wnen  they  hare 
done,  are  commonly  sent  away  with  butler^s  graee. 

Melton's  Sis^  Politiaan,  p.  83. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used 
for  shooting  at  butts ;  formed  without 
a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the  batts, 
and  yet  be  easily  extracted. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  boir 
boy's  but-sha/l.  Bom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Cupid's  hutt-shaft  ii  too  hard  for  Hercules's  dub. 

Lm's  X.  Z.,  i,  9. 

BUTT,  the  reading  of  the  folio  for 
boat,  in  the  following  passage : 

Where  they  prepai'd 
A  rotten  earkasse  of  a  butt,  not  rigg*d. 
Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast  Temp.,  i,  9. 

Whether  it  is  an  unusual  sense  of 
the  word,   or  merely  a  misprint,  is 
not  clear. 
tTb  BUTTALL.   To  abut.    Buttalingi, 
abutments. 

Their  bill  of  complaynte  for  and  eonceminge  the 
boundinge  forth  anu  buttaUings,  as  well  of  one  merahe 
called  firownes  mershe,  fcc. 

Bill  in  Ckaneery,  temp.  BUa. 

fBUTTER.  The  two  proverbial  phrases 
in  the  following  extract  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  in  the  language. 

For  1  have  of  late  heard  much  talk  (but  to  littte  pur- 
pose)  of  him :  Some  say  he  is  a  very  wise  man.  for  he 
ki:ows  on  which  side  of  his  bread  to  spread  his  butter: 
others  say  he  is  a  sooa  man,  for  hia  word  will  be  taken 
with  the  Dest  in  the  town. 

A  speedy  post  with  a  packet  of  letters. 
Sil.  He  look'd  so  demurely,  I  thought  butter  wou'd 
not  have  melted  in  his  mouth,  I  hope  you  will  make 
sure  work  with  him  before  you  send  hun  again. 

Sedley's  Bellamira,  1687. 

fBUTTER-BAG.  An  old  popular  epi- 
thet  for  a  Dutchman. 

And  for  the  latter  strength  we  may  thank  onr  eoon- 
treyman  Ward,  and  DHUskcr  the  butterbag  Hollander, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  bin  two  of  the  fatallest 
and  most  mfamoust  men  that  ever  Christendom  bred. 

HowelCs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

fBUTTER-BOX.  An  old  epithet  for  a 
Dutchman,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
not  very  evident. 

At  this  time  of  the  yeere.thepudding-hoaseatBrooke'a 
wharfe  is  watched  bv  the  Hollandos  eeles-shipa.  lest 
the  inhabitants,  contrarie  to  the  law,  should  spill  the 
hloud  of  innocents,  which  would  be  greatly  to  the 
hinderance  of  these  butter-boxes.  Westward  for  Smelts. 

In  the  following  passage    the  word 
seems  to  be  used  for  a  woman's  breast : 

The  fro  believing  from  my  joaki, 
I  fancy'd  not  her  butter-box, 
Cock'u  up  her  head,  took  leave  in  aooim. 
To  seek  one  fitter  for  her  turn. 

Hudibras  Bedivi9MS,  vol.  ii,  pui  4^  1707. 

[■BUTTON.  A  button  seems  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  a  common 
symbol  for  something  of  very  small 
value,  which  was  said  to  be  not  worth 
a  button. 

Anil  this  the  backs  now,  let  ua  teU  yee, 
Of  loffle  pnMiioni  for  1\a\mi\Vi  > 
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As  cid  and  goat,  and  great  goats  mother. 
And  runt,  and  cow,  and  good  cowi  uther  t 
And  otice  but  taste  of  the  Welse  mutton, 
Your  Englia  ibecps  not  vorlk  a  button. 

Witts  ReereotioHS,  1654. 
A  lawyer  hath  but  a  bad  trade  there,  for  any  cause  or 
contrurenie  is  tnred  and  determined  in  three  dayes, 
quirks,  quiddits,  demurs,  habeas  corposes,  sursarurnra, 
procedendues,  or  any  such  dilatory  law-tricks  are 
abolislied,  and  not  worth  a  button. 

Taylor'a  Wories,  1630. 

The  Dutch  were  especially  remark- 
ahle  for  the  numher  of  buttons  ou 
their  dress. 

As,  in  the  common  proverb, 
Tlie  Dutdiwau  driuks  his  buttons  off,  the  English 
Doublet  and  all  away. 

Gulp/home's  Ladies  Pririledge,  1640. 

The  phrase  in  the  following  passage 
is  not  so  easily  explained. 

And  herein  she  served  herself  another  way,  for  her 
adversary  defamed  her  for  swearing  and  unswearing, 
and  it  was  not  amiss  to  have  a  button  in  the  room. 

lAves  of  the  Norths. 

fBUTTONS  OF  NAPLES.  Syphilitic 
buboes. 

Specially  because  his  sonldiers  were  much  given  to 
Tenerie.  The  lYenchmen  at  that  siege  sot  the  buttons 
of  Naples  (as  we  tcrme  them)  which  doth  much  annoy 
tlicm  at  this  day.  But  the  first  finding  of  this  griev- 
ous sicknesse,  was  brought  into  Spuine,  by  Columbus 
at  his  coming  home,  so  that  all  Christendome  may 
curse  the  king  and  Columbus. 

tBUTTON,  or  BUTTONED,  CAP. 

Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy,  coarse  biggin,  and 
next  it  a  garnish  of  niglitcaps,  with  a  sage  button 
cap,  of  the  f(nine  of  a  cow-sheard,  overspred  verie 
orderly.  Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592 

A  plaine  old  man  of  threescore  yeeres.  with  a  buttoned 
cap,  a  lockram  falling-band,  course  but  clcane,  a  russet 
coat,  a  white  belt  of  a  horse  hide,  hsht  horse  coUcr 
white  leatlier,  a  close  round  breech  of  russet  shecps 
wool,  with  a  long  stock  of  white  kersey,  a  high  shoe 
with  yelow  buckles,  all  white  with  dust. 

Armiu,  Nest  of  Nlunies^  1603. 

tBUTTON-SMOCK.  An  old  song  on 
the  button-smock,  dated  1621,  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  Harl.,  1 927.  It  merely 
appears  to  be  applied  to  a  smock 
vhich  buttoned  down  in  the  front. 

BUXOM,  originally  meant  obedient, 
from  a  Saxon  etymology.  It  is  now 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  gay,  lively  ; 
and  is  clearly  formed  of  the  word 
buck  and  the  termination  some.  Bitch- 
some,  spirited,  lively  as  a  buck.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  which  sense  Shake- 
speare uses  it  here. 

Bardolph  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 

Of  buxom  valour.  Hen.  F,  iii,  6. 

I  rather  think  the  modern  sense  pre- 
ferable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser^  and 
many  others : 

So  wild  a  beast,  so  taTT'i  ytaught  to  lie 
Ajtd  itaxm  iohM  bunds,  is  joy  to  see. 


In  this  sense  Milton  speaks  of  ''  the 
buxom  air." 

\Rom.  About  your  busines. 
And  lie  goe  visitt  m 
0,  'Us  a  bucksome  bo; 


And  lie  goe  visitt  my  young  sickly  suckling, 
a  bucksome  boy  1 

Wilson^s  Inconstant  Lady,  1614. 


fBUY-ALL.  Purchase.  Such  at  least 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
term  in  the  History  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675,  f.  63. 

BUZZARD,  in  the  proverb,  "  As  blind 

as  a  buzzard,"  or  a  blind   buzzard, 

'certainly  means  a  beetle.     Ray  has, 

''as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  p.  218,  with 

this  explanation  of  it : 

A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  blind,  because  in  the  even- 
ing it  will  fly  with  its  full  force  against  a  man's  f»ce, 
or  any  thing  else  which  happeus  to  be  in  its  wht  ; 
which  other  insects,  as  bees,  hornets,  be.  will  not  do. 

He  has  also,  as  ''dull  as  a  beetle,"  p. 
221.  But  there  perhaps  the  allusion 
is  to  a  carpenter's  beetle,  or  mallet. 
This  kind  of  buzzard  was  probably 
meant  by  Hudibras,  when  he  under- 
took to  prove. 

That  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl.  I,  73. 

The  beetle  was  famiharly  called  a 
buzzard,  from  its  peculiar  buzzing 
noise:  as  in  Staffordshire,  a  cock- 
chafer is  still  called  a  hum- buz.  The 
buzzard-moth,  a  kind  of  sphinx, 
seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  company  it  appears  in  : 

O  owlel  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bats, 
buzzards,  and  beetles,  in  this  long  retirement  in  the 
desert  ?  Are  you  of  a  feather  ?  It  is  blindnesse,  obsti- 
nate blihdne»e.  Gayt.  FeU.  Notes,  p.  IBS. 

In  the  following  passage  also,  a 
beetle's  must  be  meant  by  a  buzzard!'^ 
nest: 

That,  from  the  lothsome  mud   from  whence  thou 

earnest. 
Thou  art  so  bold,  out  of  thy  btuzard's  nest. 
To  gaze  upon  the  sun  of  her  pci-frctions. 

Weakest  goes  t.  Wall,  sign.  C,  *  b. 

I  have  an  imperfect  recollection, 
though  I  cannot  bring  proof  of  tlie 
fact,  that,  in  my  childhood,  all  night- 
flying  moths  were  popularly  called 
buzzards.  All  insects  which  buj^z 
remarkably  might  naturally  so  be 
called. 

The  bird  called  the  buzzard,  or  the 
bald-kite,  is  known,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  peculiarly  sharp-sighted.  In 
that  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  French,  busard. 

"  Between  huwk  and  buzzard**  means,  between  a  good 

thing  and  a  bnd  of  the  same  kind :  the  kavrk  bi-ing 

\        \3DAtraA  v^xUn^  bird,  the  buzzard  a  heavy  Luy  fu«l 
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•f  tlie  nine  ipedet.  Mm  ignanut  the  slnniih  ha- 
amrd.  Comemii  Jtuuta..  Land.  ed.  liSi,  §  146. 

Ok,  •low-wiog'd  turtle,  eludl  a  buuard  take  thee  ? 

Tom.  ofShr.,  ii,  1. 

\To  BUZZLE.    To  swell  out. 

Lett  lie  be  gone,  then,  and  peiforme  the  reat 
Of  oai  dbeoraBce  in  aome  leate  unseene. 
lie  tetter  «q»,  and  take  my  perche  npon 
SoBM  dtty  bead-attire,  and  looke  throujifh  that 
{fitmMi  with  bone  lace)  hke  mytelfe  in  state. 

Mmsqu$  of  the  Twl—  M<mtkt, 
Diatracted  were  her  tiionchta,  in  lilence  tyde, 
nil  love  and  honoor  kuuMt  then  ihe  cnrde. 

Hutorie  qf  Albino  ^  Allama,  lC*t8. 

fB*WT.  An  abbreviation  of  be  with 
vom^  for  Gk>d  be  with  you ! 

CM.  £rwy  brother. 

Tore  God  a  good  one.    O I  the  gentleman. 

Cartwrigkft  Ordinary,  1661. 

fBY-AND-BY.  One  of  the  cries  of 
tapsters  in  inns.  English  Rogue,  ed. 
1719.  p.  91. 

tBY-ARTS.     Cunning  tricks. 

What  other*  now  count  qnalities  and  parta. 
She  thought  but  complements,  and  nicer  by-arfs. 

CartwrigkVi  Foemt,  1661. 

tBY.BLOW.     A  bastard. 

In  each  a  ladies  b<p]>e,  at  such  a  slipperie  by-blow. 
That  in  a  world  so  wide  conldnotbe  found  such  awilie 
Lad :  in  an  age  so  old.  could  not  be  found  surh  an  old 
W.  BnmrfitWs  Affeeiionate  Skrpkfrd,  1604. 

Sal.  Thoa  speak'st  mit  like  a  subject ;  wharsthy  name  ? 
t^l.  Mt  name  is  Draco. 
8ml.  Or  the  Athenian  Draco's? 
FiL  No.  of  the  English  Drakes,  great  Captain  DralTe 
(That  8ail*d  the  world  round)  left  in  Spain  a  by-blow. 
Of  whom  1  come.  Th€  SligkUd  Maid,  p.  27. 

tBY-ENDS.     Selfish  objects. 

And  happy  he,  who  free  from  all  by-ends. 

Gapes  not  for  filthy  lucre,  nor  intends 

The  noise  of  emptor  armour,  but  rais'd  high 

To  better  cares,  minds  heaven ;  and  dotli  try 

To  see  and  know  the  Deity  only  there 

Where  he  himself  discloseth.  CarlwrlghVt Poem9,\th\. 

BY*R  LAKIN.  A  famUiar  diminutive 
of  by  our  lady,  i.  e.,  by  our  lady  kin, 

By*rUkin,  a  parlooa  feare.    Midt.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  stamped  no  great 
credit  upon  the  expression,  by  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Snout  the  bel- 
lows-mender. Preston*s  Cambyses 
is  quoted  for  the  same  phrase,  which, 
as  Shakespeare  ridicules  it  in  other 
parts  of  those  scenes,  perhaps  he 
might  allude  to  here  also. 
'BYE,  for  JbyCy  q.  v. 

Thoo,  Porrez,  thou  shalt  dearly  *bye  the  same. 

Ferr.  andPorr.,  O.  PL,  i,  140. 

It  is  written  also  buy,  which,  when 
dear  is  added,  certainly  makes  as 
good  sense. 

And  minding  now  to  make  her  buy  it  denre, 
WiUi  fuie  i^eat  and  rage  at  her  she  fliei. 

Barr.  Ar.,  xtvn,  18 


c. 


CABBAGES.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  from  Holland  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

He  has  receired  weekly  intelli{^ce. 

Upon  my  knowledi^e,  out  of  the  Low  Conntriee, 

(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  athbaget. 

B.  Jont.  Fox,  ii,  1. 
This  is  not  an  expression  thrown  ont  at  random,  or  by 
chance.  Cabbages  were  not  originally  the  natnnd 
growth  of  England:  but  about  this  time  they  were 
sent  to  ns  from  Holland,  and  so  became  the  product 
of  our  kitchen-gardens.  tFkalley^s  Kots. 

This   may    seem    extraordinary,   but 
Evelyn  confirms  it : 

*Tis  scarce  an  linndred  years  since  wo  first  had  cahhapes 
out  of  llullund,  ^ir  Arth.  Ashley  of  Wiburg  St.  Giit'S, 
in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  1  am  told,  the  tirnt  u  liu 
planted  them  in  England. 

Acetaria,  or  Disc,  of  Sallels. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  species,  some,  uuder 
the  name  of  cole-worts,  having  been 
known  much  longer. 
fCABBISH.  An  ejarly  manner  of 
spelling  cabbage. 

Tlie  viulut,  lady  Flavia  bestowed  on  thee,  I  wish  thee, 
aud  if  thou  like  it,  I  will  further  thee ;  othervt-ise,  if 
thtm  persist  in  thy  old  follies,  whereby  to  increase  thy 
new  griefes,  I  wdl  never  come  where  thou  art,  nor 
shiilt  thou  have  accesse  to  the  place  where  I  am.  For 
ai  little  apeement  shall  there  be  betwcene  us,  as  is 
betwrenc  the  vine  and  the  cabhisk ;  the  oake  aud  the 
oliM'-trce;  the  serpent  and  the  ash-tree;  the  tron 
and  Thviimides.  Ly lie's  Enphues  and  his  Engltind. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A  fashion  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  at  the 
very  close  of  the  IGth  century,  being 
a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
worn  round  the  hat. 

1  liad  on  a  gold  cable-halhand,  then  new  come  np, 
which  I  wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  had, — cuts 
my  hatboud,  and  yet  it  was  massie  goldsmith's  work, 
&c.  B.  Jons.  Ec.  if  an  out  ofU.,  iv,  6. 

More  cable,  tiU  he  had  as  much  as  my  caole-katband 
to  fence  him.  Marston,  Ant.  ^  MelL,  ii,  1. 

fCACHES.  Occurs  in  the  following 
passage  ns  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dog, 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  mispriut  for 
raches. 

Butchers  dogs,  blond-hounds,  dnnshill  dogges,  trindle- 
tailes,  pnck-eard  currcs,  small  ladies  puppies,  eaeh's, 
and  bastards.  Relume  from,  Pemassus,  16U6. 

fCACKRELL.  A  fish  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  laxative  qualities. 

Miena,  Plin.  /aovW.  Cagarel,  qu6d  ahum  citet.  A 
cackrell,  so  called,  because  it  maketh  the  eaters  laxa- 
tive :  some  take  it  for  a  herring  or  sprat. 

Nomenclatrr,  1586. 

fCACOGRAPHY.  Defective  writing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as 
an  affV^cted  word. 

On  the  other  side,  the  counsellor  drew  up  1  know  not 
huw  man|  wriUi\{^  «\Ui  two  ^cjr\&m^\iXk!t,>2t»X\iA 
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Biiglit  get  tbe  more.  And  to  iwell  np  the  number, 
bis  clerk  used  a  certain  kinde  of  eneograpkie,  that 
admitted  a  multitude  of  superfluous  letters;  you  would 
have  judged  him  a  sworn  enemy  to  th(«e  that  will 
have  men  write  as  thev  speak,  or  fancy  Dn-gardismes, 
and  spell  com,  hav,  sc.  without  e,  and  detor,  dout 
without  b.  Comieml  History  of  F^tmeUm,  16(5. 

tCADDESS.  A  jackdaw.  Randle  Holme, 
in  his  Academy  of  Armes,  p.  248,  has, 
"Jackdaw.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
a  eaddauCf  or  choff."     See  Caddow. 

And  as  a  fidcon  f^yt 
A  flock  of  itarM  or  auUksus,  such  fear  broimiht  his 
•ssayt.  CA«pflMM»/(.,zvi,  M6. 

CADDIS.  A  kind  of  ferret,  or  worsted 
lace. 

Thief  eome  to  bim  bj  the  groM}  inkles,  eadiUtett 
cambricki,  lawna.  Wint.  TaUt  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Steevena,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"I  do  not  exactly  know  what  eaddisses 
are :"  bat  it  is  plain  from  the  context, 
that  the  expression  is  not  used  as  the 
plural  of  a  caddis,  but  as  a  collective 
term  for  quantities  of  caddis  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  inkles,  &c. 
Ordinary  garters  were  sometimes  made 
of  caddis.  One  of  the  epithets  given 
by  prince  Henry  to  the  landlord  is 
** caddis  garter**  1  Hen,  IF,  ii,  4. 
Garters  were  then  worn  in  sight,  and 
therefore  to  wear  a  coarse,  cheap  sort, 
was  reproachful.  The  same  epithet 
is  used  in  Glapthome's  Wit  in  a  Con- 
atable.  We  are  told  also  of  "  footmen 
in  caddis,**  meaning  the  worsted  lace 
on  their  clothes. 
tCADDOW.    A  jackdaw. 

Ah,  tiiat  drabe,  the  can  cackel  like  a  eadowe. 

Manage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome. 

CADE.  A  cade  of  herrings,  thai^is,  a 
cask  or  barrel  of  them :  from  which 
keg  is  evidently  corrupted.  There 
can  be  no  douot  that  it  was  made 
from  cadus,  notwithstanding  Nash's 
fanciful,  or  rather  jocular  derivation : 

The  rebel  Jack  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put 
redde  herrings  in  cades  i  and  from  him  they  have  their 
name.  Praiss  qfB.  Her.,  1 599. 

Shakespeare  has  turned  the  derivation 
the  contrary  way : 

We  JokM  Cads,  wo  termed  of  our  tnppoied  father. 
Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  code  of  herrings. 

8  Hen.  FI,  iv,  3. 

CADGE.  A  round  frame  of  wood,  on 
which  the  cadgers,  or  sellers  of  hawks, 
carried  their  birds  for  sale.  See 
Bailey,  &c.  Cadger  is  also  given,  as 
meaning  a  huckster,  from  which  the 
familiar  term  codger  is  more  likely  to 


be  formed,  than  from  any  foreign 
origin. 
CADNAT.  A  word  mentioned  onlv,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  book  entitled, 
**  The  perfect  School  of  Instruction 
for  Officers  of  the  Mouth."  By  G. 
Rosse,  12mo,  1682;  where  it  is  de- 
fined, 

A  sort  of  state  oovering  for  princes,  dukes,  or  peeiB, 
at  a  great  dinner.  P.  93. 

This  might  be  thought  to  mean  a 
canopy;  yet  cadenas,  its  apparent 
origin,  signifies  rather  a  case  of  instru- 
ments. "On  appelle  aussi  cadenas 
une  espece  de  coffre,  on  d*etui,  qui 
contient  une  cuillere,  une  fourchette, 
et  un  couteau,  qu^on  sert  pour  le  Hoi, 
ou  pour  les  personnes  d'une  grande 
distinction**  Manuel  Lexique,  [Tiie 
term  cadenas  was  given  in  French  to 
the  ship-formed  vessel  belonging  ui 
the  table  service  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  a  nef,'] 
CAFFLING.     Probably,  for  cavilling. 

Ah  if  I  now  put  in  some  ai(ffU$tg  clause, 
I  shall  be  cail'd  unoonstant  all  mv  days. 

flJwT.  Jr.,  xlv,  97. 

CAIN-COLOUR'D.  Yellow  or  red,  as 
a  colour  of  hair;  which,  being  esteemed 
a  deformity,  was  by  common  consent 
attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas. 

No  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  a 
yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-eolour'd  beard.      Her.  W.,  i,  4. 

The  old  copies  read  it  thus ;  the  later, 
till  Theobald's  time,  havecane-co/oMrV, 
which  might  do,  but  is  not  so  pro- 
bable. What  makes  it  clear  that  we 
should  prefer  Cain-colour* d,  is  the 
expression  of  Abram-colourd  above 
noticed,  and  that  of  a  Judas  beard, 
for  a  red  beard.  See  Judas  Colour. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
devil  himself  had  sometimes  this 
attribute  given : 

Ron  to  the  counter. 
Fetch  me  a  red-bearded  seijeant;  I'll  make 
You,  captain,  think  the  devil  of  hell  is  come 
To  fetch  you,  if  once  he  fasten  on  you. 

Bam  Alley,  O.  PI.,  t,  463. 

At  all  events,  it  shows  how  odious  a 
red  beard  was  esteemed. 
tCAINSHAM-SMOKE.  Wc  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
this  phrase,  which  is  explained  as 
follows. 

CeAnskam^ewioke,  a  man's  weeping  when  beat  by  his 
wife.  DuhIoh's  Ladies  Dictionary,  l994w 

CAIUS.    The  name  of  a  writer  on  some 
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kind  of  RosycraciaDism ;  thence 
adopted  by  ShakeBpeare  for  the  name 
of  Ilia  French  doctor  in  the  Merry 
IVlvea  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Ames  had 
mmong  hia  MSS.  one  of  the  *'  secret 
writinga  of  Dr.  Cains.''  See  Dr. 
Farmer'a  note  on  the  first  entry  of 
Dr.  Caina  in  the  Mer.  W.  [The  Dr. 
Caina  who  wrote  npon  magical  and 
astioiogical  aabjecta  was  no  doubt  the 
eekbrmted  master  of  Cains  College, 
Cambridge^  who  flourished  in  the 
rdgn  of  Henry  YIII.  Some  of  his 
H^.  on  these  subjects  are  still  pre- 
aerred.] 
CAKE.  "Mff  cake  is  doughs  An 
obaolete  proTerb,  implying  the  loss  of 
hope,  or  expectation;  a  cake  which 
eomea  oat  of  the  oven  in  the  state  of 
doaefa  being  considered  as  utterly 
qioiTed. 

Mf  eatt  is  demgk:  but  111  in  among  the  rett; 
O^  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  in  the  feast. 

Tom.  Skr.,  t,  1. 
Steward,  yo«r  cake  is  dom  as  weD  as  mine. 

B.  Jon,  Case  is  altei'd,  scene  last. 
Toa  than  bare  rare  sport  anon,  if  Mf  cakt  i«'n*t  doughy 
aad  BBT  nlot  do  but  take. 

Rabelais,  by  Outt,  toI.  iv,  p.  106. 
Jotwjthatfnding  all  these  traverses,  we  are  confident 
hen  that  the  match  will  take,  utherwise  my  cake  is 
dm§k.  H<meWs  Letters,  I,  §  3. 1, 12. 

CAR£-BR£AD.     Rolls,  or  manchets. 

Aya  and  eat  them  all  too,  an  they  were  in  eake-bread. 

B.  Jons.  Bartk.  /*.,  t,  S. 

A  tailor  is  there  spoken  of:  and 
tailora  were  famous  for  eating  hot 
rolls.     See  Tailor. 

tA  fritter  or  fine  eake-bread,  artolaeanas. 

Without  Dietumaris,  ed.  1608,  p.  293. 
fCaie-breadt  panis  aroroaticos.       Ibid.,  p.  177. 
tA  new  shav'd  eobler  follows  him,  as't  hapt, 
inth  hit  yoong  emJUhbremd  in  his  cloke  close  wrapt. 

SeUyr  agidnst  Hypocrites,  1689. 

CALAIS.  Duellists  being  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them,  after  we  bad  lost 
Calais,  to  fight  on  the  sands  there,  as 
the  nearest  foreijgn  eround. 

If  we  oonenr  in  all,  write  a  formal  challenge. 

And  bring  thy  second :  meanwhile  I  make  prorision 

Of  Calais  sand,  to  light  npon  securely. 

Jlbumazar,  O.  Fl.,  vii,  218. 

The  speaker  here  seems  to  propose  a 
ludicroua  way  of  e?ading  the  law,  by 
fetching  sand  from  Calais,  and  thus 
fighting  on  foreign  ground.  The 
sands  of  Calais  are  literally  meant  in 
other  passages : 

Gilbert,  this  glove  I  send  thee  fVom  my  hand. 
And  challenge  thee  to  meet  on  CuUis  sand. 
On  this  day  moneth  resolve  I  will  be  there. 
S,  EmUsUPseoodNttHS  and  Bad  Neves,  1622,  fig.  T,  2. 


Mr.  Strangeways,  meaning  to  chal- 
lenge his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Fussel, 
said, 

Calais  sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  onr  diipnte  than 
Westminster  Hall.  Harl.  Misc.,  iv,  p.  8,  Park's  rd. 
But  Ills  envy  is  never  stirrrd  so  much  as  when  gentle* 
men  go  over  to  fight  npon  Calais  sands. 

BarWs  Microc.,  83,  p.  90,  Bliss's  ed. 

See  also  the  notes  there. 

So  in  a  poem  called  the  Counterscuffle^ 

printed  in  1670: 

He  durst  his  enemy  wiUistand, 

Or  at  Tergoos,  or  Calis-sand, 

And  bravely  tiiere  with  sword  in  hand. 

Would  greet  him. 
^  I>ryden*s  Misc.,  12rao,  iii,  SSi. 

Calais  sand  was  imported  for  domestic 
purposes  also : 

when  he  brings  in  a  prize,  unless  it  be 
Cockles,  or  Ca'lis  sand  to  scour  with, 
I'll  renounce  my  five  mark  a  year. 

B.  f  Fl.  HoneU  M.  Fortune,  v,  p.  462. 

[Callis  was  at  this  time  the  common 
manner  of  spelling  the  word.] 

tAway  went  bee  and  crost  the  sea, 
With's  master,  to  the  Isle  of  Rhea, 
A  good  way  beyond  Callice. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

tCALIS,  or  CALES.  Cadiz.  In  Vere'a 
Commentaries,  1657,  we  have  a  de« 
scription  of  the  Calis  journey,  while 
the  accompanying  map  is  lettered 
"TheBay  of  Cadiz." 

CALF'S-SKIN.  Fools  kept  for  diver- 
sion in  great  families  were  often  dis- 
tinguished by  coats  of  calf-skin,  with 
buttons  down  the  back.  Therefore 
Constance  and  Falconbridge  mean  to 
call  Austria  a  fool,  in  that  sarcastic 
line  so  often  repeated, 

And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

John,  iii,  1. 
His  calfS'Skin  jests  from  hence  are  clear  cxil'd. 

Frol.  to  Wily  Beguikd. 

fCALIDITY.     Heat.     Latin. 

p.  Passe  it  over,  sentle  sir,  for  the  truth  is,  exceeding 
in  caliditie,  it  entlomes  the  bloud,  as  doth  also  sage, 
garlicke,  wild  mvnt,  pepper,  and  other  such  like,  but 
to  qualifie  a  little  the  caliditie  of  those  meates  yoa 
have  taken  downe,  will  you  please  to  eate  a  little  of 
these  cold  cates.  Fassenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

CALIPOLIS.  A  character  in  a  bom- 
bastic tragedy,  printed  in  1594,  and 
called  the  Battel  of  Alcazar,  &c.,  some 
lines  of  which  are  burlesqued  and 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  several 
other  dramatists.  A  single  line  of 
parody  is  spouted  by  Pistol : 

Feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis. 

2Hen.ir,U,^ 

Several  lines  together  are  inserted  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  Poetaster,  iii,  4, 
and  are  truly  ridiculous.  The  line 
taken    by   Shakes^eave   ia   also   in 
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Decker's  Satiromastiz,  Or.  of  Engl. 
Dr.»  iii,  254,  and  in  Mar8ton*8  What 
you  will. 

The  old  interladesy  and  the  early 
attempts  at  tragedy,  were  often  ridi- 
culed, when  dignity  of  style  was 
better  understood.  Thus  king  Darius, 
king  Cambyses,  and  others,  are  occa^ 
sionally  alluded  to  and  quoted.  See 
particularly  the  same  scene  in  the 
Poetaster. 
CALIYER.  A  gun,  or  musquet.  Skin- 
ner and  others  derive  it  from  calibre, 
which  means  only  the  bore,  or  dia- 
meter of  a  piece.  But  the  more 
numerous  authorities  define  it  as  "  a 
small  gun  used  at  sea,'*  and  some  as 
exactly  synonymous  with  arquehuse. 
It  was  probably  of  various  sizes,  but 
the  quotations  show  that  it  was  carried 
by  infantry.  Its  derivation  is  not  yet 
mnde  out. 

Such  a  commodify  of  warm  slBves,  at  liad  aa  lief  hear 
the  devil  aa  a  drain;  such  aa  fear  the  report  of  a 
caUter.  worse  than  a  atrack  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iv.  2. 
Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 
He  is  80  hung  with  pikes,  halberds,  ^etronels,  calivert, 
and  mudceta,  that  ne  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's 
hall.                                        B.  Jons.  Sil  Worn.,  iv,  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  accented 
on  the  middle  syllable : 

Toll  souldiers  thence  he  to  the  world  delivers. 
And  out  they  fly,  all  arm'd  with  pikes  and  darts. 
With  halbeixSy  and  with  muskets,  and  calivers. 

Harringt.  £pig.,  i,  90. 

To  CALKE,  for  to  calculate. 

What  mean  then  foole  astroloeers  to  ealke^ 
That  tviiuckling  starres  fling  down  the  fixed  fate. 
And  dl  is  guided  by  the  starrie  state. 

JUirr.  Mag.,  p.  425. 

-fCALKER.  A  calculator;  one  who 
calculates  nativities,  &c. 

Tlie  imagination  is  not  so  good  for  curing  as  this 
which  I  seeke,  which  inviteth  a  man  to  be  a  witch, 
superstitious,  a  magician,  a  deceiver,  a  palniister,  a 
fortune-teller,  and  a  calker. 

TriaJl  of  WlU,  ie04,  p.  183. 
67,  Item,  whether  you  have  any  coi^urers,  charmers, 
calcourt,  witches,  or  fortune-tellers,  who  they  are,  and 
who  do  resort  unto  them  for  counsell  P 

Articles  of  Jnqvirie  by  the  B.  ofSarum,  1614. 

CALKYNS,  or  CALKINS.  Apparently 
from  calx,  a  heel ;  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  horse  shoe,  which  are  sometimes 
turned  up. 

Cansyng  a  smvth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  con- 
trarily,  with  tne  caliyns  fom-ard,  that  it  should  not 
bee  perceyved  which  way  he  had  taken. 

Holinsh.  Hisl.  ofScotl.,  sign.  U,  8  b. 
On  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 
Did  rather  tell  tlian  trample.    Ttco  Noble  Kinsln.,  v,  4. 

fCALLABRE.    A  sort  of  fur. 


And  fourteen  of  ihem  to  be  aldermen,  that  is  to  lay, 
vj.  graye  cbkes  and  vi^.  ctUlabre. 

Order  of  Ike  EospitaUs,  1S&7. 

CALLET,  CALLAT,  or,  according  to 
Skinner,  CALOT.  A  woman  of  bad 
character. 

A  calhit 
Of  bonndless  tongue;  who  Utte  hath  beat  ber  husband. 
And  now  baits  me.  WuUkt's  7.,  ii,  8. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  calotte^  a  sort 
of  leathern  cap  worn  by  some  women 
in  France;  but  Mr.  Todd  properly 
objects  to  that  derivation.     See  Todd. 

Why  the  eallet 
You  told  me  of,  here  I  nave  ta'en  diagnis'd. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  ir,  8. 
But  I  did  not  think  a  man  of  your  ase  and  beard  had 
been  so  lascivious,  to  keep  a  disguis'd  eaUet  under  my 
noae.  Antiquary,  O.  PL,  x,  87. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  personage  next  mentioned. 
CALLOT,  KIT.  The  fair,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  brown  associate,  of 
one  Giles  Hather.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  couple  of  English 
persons  who  took  up  the  occupation 
of  gipsies.  So  says  Mr.  Whalley,  but 
I  know  not  his  authority. 

To  set  Kit  Callot  forth  in  prose  or  rhimeb 
Or  who  was  Cleopatra  for  the  time. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  (^  Oips.,  toL  tI,  p.  TV. 

It  certainly  might  mean  Kit,  the  eaUot^ 
or  strumpet. 
CALLOT,  or  CALOT,  meant  also  any 
plain  coif  or  skull-cap,  such  as  is  still 
worn  by  serjeants-at-law,  on  their 
wigs.  From  the  French  calotte^  eod. 
8€9isu.     Accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

We 

Tliat  tread  the  path  of  public  businesset 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink. 
The  wearing  the  callot,  the  pditic  hood. 
And  twenty  other  parerga. 

B.  Jons.  Magn,  Lady,  act  i 
Together  of  tlie  fashions 
Of  man  and  woman,  how  his  ctUlet  and  her 
Black-bag  came  on  Xogtihtt. 

Brome  New  AeaL,  iv,  p.  86. 

Callet  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  for  to 
rail,  in  the  following  passage;  pro- 
bably from  the  violent  language  often 
used  by  wallets. 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a  butter-quean. 

Ellis's  Specimen^  voL  iii,  p.  84. 

tCALLOW.  Unfledged.  Applied  pro- 
perly to  birds,  but  often  used  meta- 
phorically. 

/ran.  Alas  poor  creature,  thou  dost  not  understand 
what  belongs  to  a  waiting-damsel ;  it  is  part  of  ber 
office  to  discover  her  lady's  secrets.  I  perceive  by 
this,  thou  art  but  a  eaUoK-maxd — and  o'  my  ronsoenfff 
a  virein. 
Maid.  A  virgin?  Aye,  a  pure  one. 

ITonum  turned  Bully,  1971. 
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thr  Knes  attest 
Ab  ear-niark  dor,  cab  or  the  blatant  be&ft, 
Wliase  wrath  before  tis  syllabled  for  wone, 
la  blaafdieniy  unfledged,  a  callow  eane. 

CleaveUutd't  Poems,  1651. 

CALLTMOOCHEB.  A  word  which 
wants  explanation.  A  term  of  re- 
proach. 

I  do,  thoa  vpftaii  ealfymooeier,  I  do: 
*Tb  well  known  to  the  pariah  1  have  beea 
Tviee  ale-caunrr. 

Mayor  cf  Qtiini.,  O.  FL,  xi.  p.  ISS. 

CALSOUNDS,  or  CALZOONS.  Close 
linen  or  cotton  trousers.   Cale^on,  Fr. 

Tlie  next  that  they  weare  ia  a  imocke  of  calliro,  with 
ample  alecres,  much  loneer  than  their  armea ;  under 
thta,  a  paire  of  ealtoumu  of  the  aame,  which  reach 
to  their  ancles.  SandySt  Travels,  p.  63. 

Mr.  Todd  has  it  as  ealzoons,  q.  t. 
fCALTEOP.  1.  An  implement  formed 
of  four  spikes,  to  be  used  against 
cavalry  in  war.  It  seems  to  be  an 
inyention  of  ereat  antiquity,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1.585. 

Mnricea,  O.  Curtio,  et  VaL  Max.  triboli  five  tribnii, 
Veget.  maeunulfe  rerrcir  tetragonfe,  acnleit  exitontibiu 
infests,  qme  spargi  aolent  adversiu  host  ilea  eruptiones. 
tpifio^M..  Qiauaaetrappes.  EDeinsofwarfouTeaqoare. 
with  prickaoralurpe  points,  whirh  are  wont  to  becaat 
in  the  enimica  way,  when  they  would  breake  in  upon 
tlie  contrary  aide ;  caltraps. 

t2.  A  name  for  the  star-thistle,  also 
derived  from  the  French.  Cotgrave, 
ToC  ALY £R.  To  prepare  salmon,  or  other 
fish,  in  a  pecuhar  way,  which  can 
only  be  done  when  they  are  fresh  and 
firm.  Calverd  salmon  is  a  dainty 
celebrated  by  all  our  old  dramatists. 
May's  Accomplished  Cook,  if  that  be 
sufficient  authority,  gives  an  ample 
receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be 
cot  in  slices,  and  scalded  with  wine 
and  water  and  salt,  then  boiled  up  in 
white-^ine  vinegar,  and  set  by  to 
cool ;  and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold.     P.  354. 

Great  lorda,  aomctimes, 
For  a  change  leave  calser'd  salmon,  and  eat  sprats. 

Massing.  Guard.y  iv,  2. 

It  now  means,  in  the  fish  trade,  only 
crimped  salmon. 
tCAM.     Crooked.     To  do  a  thing  cam, 
to  do  it  contrarily. 

Tb  doe  a  tiling  cleane  kamme,  out  of  order,  the  wrong 
way.  Cotyrave. 

CAMBRILS.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
find  acknowledged  in  any  dictionary, 
but  evidently  meaning,  in  the  following 
passage,  legs;  perhaps  bowed  legs 
particularly,  from  cambrS,  crooked, 
French.  [Cam^nV signifies  the  hock  of 


an  animal.  ]  In  describing  a  satyr  it  is 
said, 

But  he's  a  very  perfect  goat  bdow. 

His  crooked  eambrUi  arm*d  with  hoof  and  hair. 

DnyL  Nffmfhsd^  x.  p.  1519. 

CAMELOT.  A  town  in  Somersetohire, 
now  called  Come/,  near  Sou  th-Cadbury: 
much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places 
at  which  king  Arthur  kept  his  court. 
The  ancient  Camelot  was  on  a  hill  of 
that  name,  according  to  Selden :  "By 
South-Cadbury  is  that  Camelot^  a  hill 
of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four 
trenches  circling  it,  and  twixt  every 
of  them  an  earthen  wall ;  the  content 
of  it  within,  about  twenty  acres,  full 
of  ruins  and  reliques  of  old  buildings." 
Note  the  last,  on  Polyolbion,  B.  3. 
Leland  exclaims,  on  seeing  it,  "Dii 
boni!  quot  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarum  I  quot  hie  egestse  terrse  valla  I 
quae  demum  prsecipitia!  atque  ut 
paucis  finiam,  videtur  mihi  quidem 
esse  et  naturae  et  artis  miraculum." 
Cited  bij  Selden^  ibid. 

Like  Camelot,  what  place  waa  ever  vet  renown'd. 
Where,  as  at  Caerleon  oft,  he  kept  his  table  round? 

Drayton,  Potyolb.,  aong  iii,  p.  715. 

It  is  often  mentioned  with  Winchester, 
which  was  another  residence  of  that 
famous  king : 

This  round  table  he  kept  in  divera  places,  especially 
at  Carlion,  Wiucheater,  and  Camaltt  in  Sumersetaliire. 

Stow*s  Annals,  aign.  D,  6. 

The  old  translator  of  the  romance  of 
Morte  Arthure  mistook  it  for  the 
Welsh  name  of  Winchester : 

It  awam  downe  the  atrcam  to  the  citie  of  Canutlot,  that 
ia  in  Eogliah  Wincheater.    Sign.  K,  port  1,  bl.  L,  16.S4. 

In  the  editor's  prologue  to  the  same 
book,  we  find  it  removed  into  Wales : 

And  yet  a  record  rcmaincth  in  witneaae  of  him  ia 
Walt's,  in  the  towue  of  Camelot. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  a  less 
heroical  character,  as  famous  for  geese, 
which  were  bred  oh  the  neighbouring 
moors : 

Gooae,  if  I  had  tou  upon  Sarum  plain, 

I'd  drive  ye  cackling  back  to  Camelot.    Lenr,  ii»  3. 

Le  Grand  in  his  Fabliaux  calls  it  Car  a* 
malot,    Tom.  i,  p.  16. 
CAMERARD.     Comrade ;  but  nearer  to 
the  French  original,  camerade.     Ca^ 
misa,  Ital. 

Ilia  enmerard,  that  bare  him  company, 
Waa  a  jollie  light-tiniber'd  jackanapea. 

Greeners  Quip.,  ;f*r.,  Ilarf.  Mise.f  v,  420. 

[It  is  often  spelt  camerade,  as  in 
French,  and  sometimes  camrado."] 

tBut  finding  myaelf  too  voung  for  toch  a  c(iaig|e«  and 
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mur  reUgion  differing,  I  bare  now  made  dioico  to  go 
over  eamerade  to  a  very  worthr  gentleman,  baron 
Altliams  son,  wbom  I  knew  in  Stanei  wben  my  bro- 
ther wMi  there.  HotoelPt  Fmitiar  Letters,  1650. 
f  But  to  the  iranoee,  my  cmmerade,  thou  eateit  up  all 
the  bread  which  I  doe  cut.  I  will  form  a  complaint 
for  this  abuse,  and  canae  thee  to  appeal  in  a  case  of 
■eisin,  and  trespasse. 

Ccmieal  Hietay  tft^wuum^  lft55. 
iCar.  Oh  unde,  that  you  should  thus  carpe  at  my 
happines,  and  traduce  my  ettmradoei,  men  of  sucu 
ipint  and  valour.    Mmrmy<m*»  Fine  Compamhn,  16S3. 

CAMIS,  CAMUS,  orCAMICB.  A  light, 
loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or  other 
materials.  Of  the  same  origin  as 
chemise. 

All  in  a  eamU  lieht  of  poiple  sflke^ 
Woven  upon  wiUi  silver  subtly  wrooffht. 
And  quilted  upon  sattin,  white  as  muke. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  V,  T.  2. 
An  in  a  silken  eamu  lilly  wbiKbt. 
Pnrfled  upon  with  many  a  foldiBd  plight. 

/*uf.,  II.  iii.  26. 

CAMISADO.  Also  from  comMa.  Thus 
explained : 

A  sudden  assault,  wherein  Hhe  souldiera  doe  weare 
shirts  over  their  armours,  to  know  their  owne  com- 

Eny  from  the  enemie,  lest  they  should  in  the  darke 
II  of  their  owne  company  in  stead  of  the  enemie; 
it  Cometh  of  Uie  Spanisn  eamiai,  a  shirt.      Mmskew. 
For  I  this  day  will  lead  tiie  forlorn  hope. 
The  eaimeado  shall  be  given  by  roe. 

Four  Prentices  o/Lond.,  O.  FL,  vi,  539. 
Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
l%e  camteado  of  surplices.  Hudibr^  m,  tl,  297. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  shirt  so  put  on. 
See  Todd. 
tCAMEL-BACKED.      Was    used    not 
uncommonly  in  the  sense  of  hunch- 
backed. 

That  is  crump-shouldered,  or  emnmeU-baeked,  gibbus, 
mthali^  JHetionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  286. 

A  CAMOCK.  A  crooked  tree ;  also  a 
crooked  beam,  or  knee  of  timber, 
used  in  ship-building,  ^:c.  From 
kam,  Welsh  and  Erse,  for  crooked. 
See  Kam. 

Bitter  the  blossom  wbea  the  fruit  n  sour, 
And  early  crook'd  Uiat  will  a  eamock  be. 

Dra^t.  Belt  7. 
But  timely,  madam,  crooks  the  tree  that  will  be  a 
camoek^  and  young  it  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

LjfUv'e  Bndjfmian. 
Camocks  must  be  bowed  with  sleight  not  strength. 

IM.,  Sappho  and  Pkao,  IMl. 
FuU  hard  it  is  a  eamoeke  straight  to  make. 

BnfL  Pam.  repr.  in  Heliconian  p.  S56. 

A  lamentable  mistake  is  made  in  the 
note  on  this  word»  p.  622  of  that 
reprint. 

But  I  well  know,  that  a  bitter  roote  n  amended  with 
a  sweet  naft,  and  erooked  trees  i>rove  good  enmmocke, 
and  wild  gnpes  make  pleoeaut  Mrine. 

Bnfk.  ond  kie  Inal,  C,  8. 

Camoek  meant  also  a  weed  called  rest- 
harrow,  so  named,  probably,  from  the 
crookedness  of  its  roots.     It  is  the 
ononis  spinoia  of  Linnaeus.' 
tCAMOVS.     The  meaning  of  this  word 


used  in  the  following  passage,  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  equiTalent 
to  debauchery. 

When  muses  rested  she  didber  seaion  note. 
And  she  with  Bacdius  her  eamcnu  did  promote. 

Barclay's  Edognee,  1670L 

CAMUSED.  Flat,  broad,  and  crooked ; 
as  applied  to  a  nose,  what  we  popu- 
larly call  a  snub-nose.     French. 

And  thouffh  my  nose  be  eoMmsed,  my  lii»  thick. 
And  my  c£in  bristled.  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  sudi  I 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shep.,  ii,  1. 

Skelton  has  **  camously  crooked." 
To  CAN.     Used  formerly  for  to  know, 
or  be  skilful. 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv*d  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback.  Hawd.^  iv,  7. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  whiter 
That  deninctive  mnsick  can. 

Skakesn.  Passummia  PUgr.^  zx. 
Seemeth  thv  flock  thy  counsel  ean^ 
So  lostless  Seen  they,  so  weak,  so  wan. 

Spens.  Februar.,  77. 
I  know  and  can  by  roatethe  tale  that  I  would  tclL 

Ld.  Surrey's  Songs,  8cc.,  p.  6. 

t^  CAN.     To  be  able,  to  have  power. 

In  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second 
not  to  can.  Bacon,  Bssag  xL 

CANARY,  or  CANARIES.  A  quick 
and  lively  dance ;  the  music  to  which 
consisted  of  two  strains  with  eight 
bars  in  each.  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  391. 

I  have  seen  a  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  snrightly  fire  and  motion.  AtPs  W^n,l 

At  a  place,  sweet  acquaintance,  where  your  liMuli 
danc'd  the  canaries  i*  faith. 

Honest  Whore,  O.  PI.,  iii,  2S4. 

When  Mrs.  Quickly  says,  *'  You  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,'*  &c. 
(Mer.  W.^  ii,  2),  she  probably  means 
to  say  quandary,  which,  though  not 
a  very  elegant  word  itself,  is  corrupted 
by  her. 

f  Mistris  Minx  .  .  .  that  lookes  as  simperingW  as  if 
she  were  besmeard,  and  jets  it  as  ginger^  as  if  she 
were  dancing  the  canaries. 

Nask.  Pierce  Penileue,  1593 

CANARY  WINE.  Wme  from  the  Ca- 
nary  Islands,  by  some  called  sweet 
sack ;  sherry,  the  original  sack,  not 
being  sweet ;  whence  Howell  says  in 
his  letters  that 

Sherries  and  Malagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  Canaries 
in  most  taverns.  Letter  to  Lord  Clifford,  Oct  7, 16S4. 
Canarie-mne,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the  islands 
from  whence  it  is  brought,  is  of  some  termed  a  sack^ 
with  this  adjunct  sweete ;  but  yet  very  improperly, 
for  it  diiferetli  not  only  from  sacke  in  sweetnesse  ana 
pleasantness  of  taste,  but  also  in  ocdour  and  consist- 
ence, for  it  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack,  nor  so 
thin  in  substance;  wherefore  it  it  more  nutriUve  than 
lack,  and  less  penetrative. 

Venneri  Fta  reeta  ad  Fit.  Umgam,  4to,  16Sa 

8ee  Sack. 
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[In  the  following  pro?erbial  phrase 
there  appears  to  be  a  play  npon  the 
▼ord."! 

fHe  baaa  plot  upon  ua ;  he'll  tteal  bence» 

Aad  shift  a  icore  or  two  of  cups,  and  then 

Set  freah  npon  na,  make  ua  all  as  dmnk 

M  rmli  in  Uu  Qmarie*.     Alhertus  WuUetuttw,  1639 

CANCELEER,  or  CANCELIER,  «. 
From  chancellery  Fr.  The  turn  of  a 
light-flown  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  she  misses  her 
aim  in  the  stoop. 

The  fleroe  and  eager  hawka  down  thrillmg  from  the 

wkxM 
Make  simdiy  eunetUer*  ere  ther  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Drayt.  Polyoli.,  xx,  p.  l(M. 
Hot  with  the  falcon  fetch  a  ctmeelUer. 

J.  Wettef'i  Epigr.,  B.  iv,  Ep.  6. 

Also,  as  a  verb,  to  cancelier,  to  turn 
in  flight : 

The  partridge  sprang. 
He  makes  his  itoop ;  bat  wantina:  breath,  ia  forced 
To  eaneeiier;  then  with  inch  ipMd,  as  if 
He  carrird  light'ning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
Tlie  trembling  bird.  Mus.  Oumri.,  i,  1. 

f  Hia  ambitioua  winga  'gan  downwards  steer, 
And  atoop  to  earth,  with  a  mild  caneiUer. 

Marmiom's  Cupid  and  Psyckt,  sec.  iiL 

CANDLE'S-ENDS,  to  drink  off.  A 
piece  of  romantic  extravagance  long 
practised  by  amorous  gallants.  It 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  dnnking 
ofi*  candles*-ends,  for  flap-dragons, 
should  be  esteemed  an  agreeable  qua- 
lification ?  The  answer  is,  that,  as  a 
feat  of  gallantry,  to  swallow  a  candle^s- 
end  formed  a  more  formidable  and 
disagreeable  flap-dragon  than  any 
other  substance,  and  therefore  afforded 
m  stronger  testimony  of  zeal  for  the 
lady  to  whose  health  it  was  drunk. 
See  Flap-dbaoon,  and  Dagger' n 
Akms. 

Why  doth  the  prince  lore  him  io  then? — Becaaae— 
he  eata  conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  off  eandle^s-ends 
for  Sap-dragona.  8  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Caronae  her  health  in  cans. 

And  eandWs-fndi.  B  jr  Ft.  Montieur  Thomoi,  u,  8. 
Bat  none  that  will  hang  themselves  for  lore,  or  eat 
tmmjy*-€mU,  fce ,  aa  the  sublaaarr  lovers  do. 

B.  Jon.  Mtuqu4  of  tks  iioon,  voL  vi,  p.  68. 

CANDLESTICK.  This  word  was  very 
commonly  pronounced  canstick;  and 
we  frequently  find  it  so  written.  The 
metre  of  the  following  verse  depends 
upon  it : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  braxen  cmdUsHet  tnm'd. 

1  Hen,  IT,  iii,  1. 

And  we  find  it  accordingly  in  the 
4t08  of  1598,  1599,  and  1608 : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  braaen  canstiek  tnm'd. 

CapeU,  very  wisely,  gives  it  in  his 
various  readings,  *'  can  siicke,**     Kit 


with  the  canstick  is  one  of  the  spirits 
mentioned  by  Reginald  Scot,  1584. 

If  he  hare  so  much  aa  a  ceautiek,  I  am  a  traitor. 

Famoue  Hist,  of  Tiko.  Stnkely,  1805.  Cit  St. 

Thus  the  name  of  Cavendish  was  very 
generally  shortened  to  Ca'ndish ;  and 
throughout  Ford*s  poem  on  the  death 
of  Mountjoy  earl  of  Devonshire,  the 
title  stands  in  the  verse  as  l)e*nshire. 

Devonekire  the  issue  of  nobility.        P.  21,  repr.  1819. 

Many  such  abbreviations  were  once 
common  which  are  now  disused. 
CANDLE,  votive.  A  customary  ofi*ering 
to  a  saint,  or  even  to  God. 

To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  good  St  Anne, 

A  eandell  shall  they  have  a  peece.  get  it  where  I  can. 

If  I  may  my  neele  find  in  one  place  or  in  other. 

Gammer  Gurton'e  N.,  O.  P.,  ii,  18. 

CANDLE-WASTERS.  Rakes  who  sit 
up  all  night,  and  therefore  waste 
much  candle.  It  certainly  does  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  relate  to  the 
custom  explained  under  the  words 
candle^ spends ;  for  a  book-worm  ia 
called  a  candle-waster.     See  Todd. 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
And,  sorry  wag  I  cry  hem  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  prorerbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk. 
With  eattdle-wuUrs;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

MuckJdo,w,l. 

Sorry  wag,  is  the  conjectural  reading 
of  Mr.  Steevens  for  sorrow,  wagge,  of 
the  old  editions,  of  which  no  sense 
can  be  made.  Every  editor  has  pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-wasting  students  are  thus 
mentioned : 

I,  which  have  known  yon  better  and  more  inwardly, 

than  a  thousand  of  these  candle-¥:asting  (nrnk  wortnes. 

Hotp.  of  Inc.  FboUe,  Dtdic.  to  Ftirtnn*. 

f CANEER.     A  cannoneer. 

He  should  be  a  skilfull  caneere^  and  able  to  direct  the 
gunner.  Tom  of  All  Trades,  1631. 

CANE-TOBACCO,  or  tobacco  in  cane. 
Tobacco  made  up  in  a  particular  form, 
highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  the 
sort  since  called  pigtail,  but  that 
seems  not  convenient  for  smoking. 

The  nostrils  of  hia  chimniea  are  still  stnlTd 
With  amoke  more  chargeable  than  cant-tobaeeo, 

lfmyDm<,O.PL,T,S57. 
My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  eane-tohaccOt  ^^  * 
Ofa  Tile  ballad. 

Again, 

It  ia  not  leaf,  sir,  tii  pudding,  cani-tobaeco.       Ibid, 

Pudding  tobacco  was  another  form. 
They  are  all  enumerated  here : 

Impose  80  deep  a  tax 
Oa  all  these  ball,  leaf,  cane,  and  pcUitig  ^cV*, 

Sjlwstei't  Tobacco  boiled  i>v\»» 


apiece 

Ju 


Fooli,  O.  PL,  vr,  187. 
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Then  of  IoImicco  he  a  ^jpe  doth  lack, 
Of  Trinidade  in  aau,  in  leaf,  or  balL 

Hnringt.  ^fif*»  W|  84. 

See  also  Epig.»  ii,  38. 
tCANGEANT.     Changing? 

The  upper  garment  of  the  statelv  queen. 

Is  rich  gola  tiiin,  on  a  (rround  of  fpreen ; 

Where  tJi*  art-full  shuttle  rarely  old  encheck 

The  eangeoMl  ocdonr  of  a  mallaraa  neck.     Dm  Bartas. 

CANKER.    The  common  wild  roBe>  or 
dog-rose.     Cynosbaton. 

Ihad  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a  rose  in  his 
grace.  Much  Ado^  i,  3. 

Tto  put  down  Bichard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
Ana  plant  this  thorn,  this  ca$Uttr,  Boiingbroke. 

Ii7(m./r,i,8. 
The  eanktr  blooms  have  ftiU  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  rosea, 
Hang  on  such  Uioms,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

Skaketp.  Sonnet  54. 

Also  a  worm,  or  rather  caterpillar : 

Clouds  and  edijiees  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  eanktr  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

Hid.,  85. 
Ibr  amktr  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love.  Ihid.,70. 

Also  in  Sonnet  95. 
CANION,  orCANNION.  Thus  defined 
in  Kersey's  Dictionary :  "  Cannions, 
boot-hose  tops;  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  legs."  That  is  to 
say,  «  particular  addition  to  breeches. 
Coles  says,  *' Cannions  [of  breeches] 
Perizomata."  CotgraTe,  "  Canon*  de 
chausses.^' 

f  Subliear,  Mart  subligaculum,  Cic.  femoralia,  Sueton. 
feminuia,  Superior  bracliarum  pars,  pudenda  et  fe- 
mora obtejtenii,  ava^pC6n,  ^i)poMr«u,  £udox.  Brayes. 
81oi»  or  breeches  wilaoul  eanton*  or  nether  stocks. 

Nomenelaior,  1585. 

Come,  you  are  so  nkodest  now,  'tis  pily  that  thou  wast 

ever  bred  to  be  thus  through  a  pair  of  camons ;  thou 

wouldst  hare  made  a  pi  city  foolish  waiting  maid. 

MidtUetan'i  More  Dihemblers,  /-c,  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  858. 

Minshew  says,  '*  On  les  appelle  ainsi 
pourceque,  &c.,  because  they  are  like 
cannons  of  artillery,  or  cans  or  pots." 
tCANNEL-RAKERS.  Rakers  of  gut- 
ters; men  accustomed  to  low  occu- 
pations. 

These  vyle  eannel-raker* 
Are  now  becumme  makers, 
Ther  poems  out  they  dashe. 
With  all  ther  swyber  swashe. 

FamfstUal  BxhorUUUm,  n.  d. 

CANON.     A  rule,  or  law. 

Or  that  the  Everlastiog  had  not  flx'd 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Eaml.,  i,  S. 

In  the  following  passage  the  word 
from  introduces  it  obscurely : 

Twas  from  the  ea$ton,  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it, ''  'Twas  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  was  a  form  of  speech 
to  which  he  has  no  right;"  ana  pro- 
bably he  was  right. 
Tbaa/rom  ia  used  in  Othello : 


Bo  not  believe 
Thaty^HM  the  sense  of  all  civility 
I  would  thus  play  uid  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

OtkeUo,  i.  1. 

CANT,  9,  Supposed  to  mean  a  niche, 
in  the  following  passage  of  B.  Jon- 
son  ;  ft*om  kant,  a  corner,  in  Dutch. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was 
Irene,  or  Peace ;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

Coronation  ^iertainm.,  voL  vi,  445,  Giff. 
Directly  under  her,  in  a  eant  bv  herself;  was  Ardie 
inthroned.      Deeker,  Bnteri.  qfjamet  /,  sign.  H,  8  b. 

In  the  following  passage,  Greene 
aeems  to  use  cantes,  for  canters^  or 
.  vagabonds. 

I  fell  into  a  great  lau^ter,  to  see  certain  Italianate 

eanUt,  humourous  cavaliers,  youthfiil  gentlemen,  Sec. 

Quip  for  Up»t.  a,  Uati,  Miie.,  v.  SM. 

CANTER,  9.  One  who  cants,  a  ?agrant 
or  beggar. 

A  rogue, 
A  very  canter  I,  sir,  one  that  mamda 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jons.  Staple  cfNew*,  act  iL 
f  And  if  it  be  but  considred  in  the  right  kne,  a  coach 
or  caroach  are  meere  engines  of  pride  (whidi  no  man 
can  deny  to  be  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sinnes);  for  two 
leash  or  oyster-wives  hjrred  a  coach  on  a  Thursday 
after  Whitsontide,  to  carry  them  to  the  greene-gooee 
faire  at  Stratford  the  Bowe,  and  as  they  were  hurried 
betwixt  Algate  and  Myle-end,  they  were  so  be.ma- 
dam'd,  be-mistrist,  and  ladified  by  the  beggers,  that 
the  foolish  women  b^an  to  swell  with  a  proud  suppo- 
sition or  imaffinar^^  greatnes,  and  gave  ail  their  mony 
to  the  mendicanting  canters;  insomuch  thai  they 
were  faigne  to  pawne  their  gownes  and  amocks  the 
next  day  to  buy  oysters,  or  else  their  pride  had  made 
them  cry,  for  want  of  what  to  cnr  withall. 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1680. 

CANTERBURY.  A  short  gallop ;  said 
by  Johnson  to  be  derived  from  the 
pace  ufted  by  the  monks  in  going  to 
Canterbury.  Now  abbreviated  into 
canter. 

He  [a  postmaster]  rides  altogether  upon  spurre,  and 
no  less  is  necessary  for  his  dull  supporter,  who  is  as 
faniiliarlv  acquainted  with  a  Canterbwy,  as  hee  who 
makes  Cnaucer  his  author  is  with  his  Tue. 

Clilus's  Wkimzies,  page  119. 
Boileau's  Pegasus  has  all  his  paces.  The  Peeasus  of 
Pope,  like  a  Kentish  post-horse,  is  always  on  Uie  Can- 
terbury.  Dennis  on  the  Prelim,  to  the  Duaciad, 

Johnson  had  not  the  verb  to  canter, 
which  has  long  been  so  common. 
Mr.  Todd  has  supplied  it.  The  former 
only  alluded  to  it  under  Canterbury 
Gallop, 
CANTERBURY  BELLS.  A  species  of 
campanula,  said  by  Gerard  to  grow 
abundantly  in  Kent.  See  p.  452. 
There  were  also  a  sort  of  bells  carried 
by  pilgrims  for  their  solace,  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Examination  of 
William  Thorpe,  which  were  so  called ; 
probably  because  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  was  the  most  common. 

Some  other  piljgjimes  will  have  with  them  Iraupipes ; 
BO  that  in  e^'cne  towne  that  they  come  through,  what 
with  Uie  Boiie  of  their  singing,  and  with  the  sound  of 
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vMb^  and  with  the  jtngliiig  of  their  Ctmter- 
heug,  fee.  they  make  more  noiie  than  if  the  king 
tibera  avay.   Wifrdtw.  Seel.  Biogt.t  toL  i,  p.  168. 

CANTLB.     A    part,    or    Bhare.     See 
Todd. 

Aad  cflta  me,  from  the  beat  of  all  my  land, 
A  hoaa  half  aioon,  a  monstrooa  eantU  ont. 

ne  graafter  cmiilr  of  tiie  world  la  loct, 

With  ¥C>y  isnaraiice.  Ant.  (r  CI.,  iii,  8. 

There  aimoiin  forged  were  of  metal  frail, 

Ott  er*i7  aide  a  maaay  caulel  flies.  Fkirf.  Tost.,  vi,  48. 

Do  yoa  remeniber 
Tha  Ms/ii  of  fanmortal  dweae  ye  carried  with  ye? 

B.  ^  Ft.  Queem  qfCoriHik,  act  ii,  p.  318. 

CANYASy  9.  In  the  sense  of  disap- 
pointment [a  dismiRsal.] 

Am  mneh  aa  marnage  cornea  to,  and  I  loae 
My  hoBOc;  if  the  Don  receirea  the  eanuu, 

Skirlejf,  Brothen,  act  ii,  p.  14. 

[The  note  on  this  passage  informs  us, 
**  the  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice 
of  joamejmen  mechanics  who  travel 
in  quest  of  work,  with  the  imple- 
menta  of  their  profession.  When 
they  are  discharged  by  their  masters, 
they  are  said  to  receive  the  canvas, 
or  ike  bag;  becaase  in  this,  their 
tools  and  necessaries  are  packed  up, 
preparatory  to  their  removal.'*] 

If  he  dumee  to  miai,  and  hare  a  eanvtu,  he  is  in  hell 
OD  the  other  aide.  Burton,  Anat.,  p.  118. 

Bvt  why  shoDU'et  thon  take  thy  neglect,  thy  eanua, 
ao  to  heart?  Ibid.,  p.  367. 

This  is  cited  by  Johnson,  as  an  example 
of  the  more  usual  sense. 
\To  CANVAS.     To  discuss. 

I  invited  the  hnnny  alave  lometimea  to  my  chamber, 
to  the  eamBtuing  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece  of  veniaon, 
which  my  lady  grandmother  sent  me. 

Retumefntm  Pemauui,  1606. 

CANUIST,  or  CANVIST,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  to  mean  entrapped, 
but  I  can  give  no  further  account  of 
it. 

That  reatlesae  I,  much  like  the  hmited  hare, 
Or  aa  the  camtist  kite  doth  feare  the  snare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  S30. 

To  CAP,  for  to  arrest,  abbreviated  from 
capiat^  the  technical  term  for  an 
arrest. 

Therefore,  gentle  knight^ 
Twdre  ahilliDgt  yon  must  nay,  or  I  most  cop  yon. 

B.  ir  fl.  Kn.  ^B.  Put,  act  iiL 

fCAP-PAPER.  Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  name,  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity^  as  the  following  extracts 
show. 

PaiAe  paper  or  ay-yqw,  inch  paper  as  mercen  and 
other  ooc^q^icn  oae  to  wnqipe  their  ware  in. 

NomencUUor,  1685,  p.  6. 
Aad  dimriiin  ran,  by  fiiTour,  and  by  hap. 
May  be  advanc'a  aloft  to  sheets  of  cap. 
Am  uj  desert,  bjr  finroor,  and  by  duince 
Hanoormay  fafl,  and  begg'ry  may  advance. 

Taplor'i  Worket,  1630. 

tCAF-DATES.  Perhaps  for  Cape-dates. 


For  a  oonsamption^  proved. 
Tnke  halfe  an  ounce  of  roauns  ckristi,  one  oonce  of 
white  sugar  candy,  and  a  penny-worth  of  anniseedes, 
and  halfe  a  pinte  of  redde-rose  water,  and  a  pint  of 
muscadine,  fours  new  layd  egges,  a  quarter  of  nut- 


megges,  halfe  a  Quarter  of  cap  dates,  and  stone  Tonr 
datci,  and  wash  tjiem  before  that  vou  doe  put  tnem 
in,  and  boyle  them  altc^ther,  and  so  use  them,  for 


this  hath  beene  proved.  Pathway  qfHeaUk,  n.  d. 

tCAP  OF  MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of 
state  carried  before  a  high  dignitary 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  In  the 
second  example,  written  probably 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  was 
only  traditional,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
carried  on  the  head. 

A  sword,  a  cap  cf  nudnttnanee,  a  mace 

Great,  and  well  guilt,  to  do  the  towne  more  grace, 

Are  borne  before  the  moior,  and  aldermen. 

And  on  festivities,  or  high  dnycs.  tlicn 

Those  magistrates  their  scarlet  gowncs  doe  wearc. 

And  have  size  sergeants  to  attend  each  yrnre. 

Taylor's  Worta,  1030. 

Tlie  man,  thought  I,  that  does  advance 

With  this  huge  cap  of  maxHtf nance. 

Seems  to  the  rabble,  in  the  street  here. 

As  if  he  was  mv  lord's  cole-mectcr. 

Because  he  had,  as  some  folks  said. 

The  standard  bushel  on  his  head. 

Hudibras  Bediritui,  vol.  ii,  part  6, 1707. 

CAP  OF  WOOL.  The  wearing  of 
woollen  caps  was  enforced  by  statute 
13  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which 
the  harden  was,  **  An  if  thy  cap  be 
wool,**  to  which  B.  Jonson  alludes  in 
the  following  passage : 

Slip,  yon  will  answer  it,  om  if  your  cap  be  offooU, 

TaU  of  a  Tub,  ii.  9. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  mark  of  a 
citizen  ;  probably  higher  ranks  wore 
no  caps  at  all. 

Though  my  husband  be  a  citizen,  and  Ai«  eapU  mad4 
of  toool,  yet  I  have  wit. 

Mareton'i  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  a  similar 
meaning  in  the  following  passage : 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute  caps. 

Latere  L.  L.,  v,  9. 

That  is,  better  wits  may  be  found  even 
among  citizens. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  an  allusion 
to  the  university  caps. 

tTherefore,  vicar,  I  tell  thee,  'fore  thou  goe  oat  of 
these  doores,  lie  make  thee  pay  every  farthing,  if^jf 
cap  be  ofwooll. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  16S5. 

fCAPAX.  The  Latin  word,  used  in 
the  sense  of  sharp  or  knowing. 

I  am  a  trew  flie ;  sure  I  can  no  false  knackea ; 
Alaa  1  master  spyder,  ye  be  to  eapaekes. 

HevwHMTs  Spider  and  Flie,  1S5S. 
Thys  Wyt  such  gyftes  of  graces  hath  in  hym. 
That  makth  my  (towghter  to  wysh  to  wyn  hym; 
Yoong,  paynefull,  tractable,  and  wpax, 
Thes  be  Wytes  gyftes  whych  Science  doth  axe. 

Play  ^  Wit  and  Scienre.^  3. 

CAP-CASE,  «•    K^m«!iuwi^>Xv\i^<awR^ 
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or  band-box;  origiDRlly,  donbtless, 
to  hold  capB;  but  afterwards  made 
more  firm,  and  used  for  papers,  notes, 
money,  &c.  The  following  is  said 
in  ridicule  of  the  smallness  of  a 
man's  possessions : 

One  cart  will  terre  for  all  yonrftiniitnre. 
With  room  enongh  behind  to  ease  the  footman ; 
A  eap-eoM  for  your  Unen  and  your  ^ate. 

B.^FLTwf  Noh,  Gmt. 

An  old  author  thus  describes  the  law 
terms: 

Hilanr  term,  hath  4  retnmes. 

The  first  retiime,  the  lawyer  cornea  up  with  an  empty 

The  second  retume,  the  client  cornea  up  with  a  fbU 

eup-aue. 

The  third  retnme,  all  the  dientB  money  is  in  the 

lawyers'  eap-etue. 

The  foarth  retnme,  nothing  but  lawyers' papers  stnffe 

the  clients  cup-eaae.  Owlet  Alma$uuke,  p.  8. 

In  the  following  ridiculous  passage, 
the  clown  seems  to  play  upon  the 
word,  calling  his  head  a  cap-case,  as 
soon  as  his  cap  is  on.  The  clerk  and 
he  have  been  disputing  in  absurd 
ceremony,  who  shall  first  be  covered, 
the  clerk  at  length  eives  way,  and  says, 

Since  yoa'U  have  it  so,  I'll  be  the  first  to  hide  my  head. 

The  other  replies, 

Mine  is  a  cap-case.    Now  to  our  basineas. 

Mau.  Old  LaWt  iii,  1. 

A  ease  to  put  a  cap  on,  not  in.  [So 
in  the  following  passage  of  Taylor  the 
water-poet.] 

tWhose  pondered  phrases  with  combustions  flame, 
like  glo-wormes  in  the  darkest  darke  doe  shine. 
To  them  in  all  sir  reverence,  I  submit. 
Thou  mir'd  admired  capeoie,  cramd  with  wit. 

Taylor't  Wortes,  1630. 

tCAPE-CLOAK.     A    Spanish    cloak, 
which  had  a  cape  to  it. 


If  you  finde  him  not  heere  you  shall  in  Paules,  with  a 

gicke-tooth  in  his  hat,  a  cape-cloke,  and  a  long  stock* 
ig.  Overbury*$  Nao  and  Choise  CKaraeUrt,  1615. 


tCAPERDOCHY.  A  term  for  a  prison. 
See  Cappadochio. 

Ky  son's  in  Dvbell  here^in  Caperdoeky,  i*  the gaoL 

Heywood,  First  Part  t^K.  Bd.  if,  1600. 

To  CAPITULATE,  To  make  head  ;  to 
form  insurrection.  It  is  now  only 
nsed  in  the  very  opposite  sense,  of 
submitting  under  certain  articles  or 
heads  of  agreement. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas  and  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up.       1  Hen.  /T,  iii,  2. 

CAPOCCHIA.  The  feminine  form  of 
the  Italian  word  capocchio,  which 
signifies  a  fool.  Coaxingly  applied 
by  Pandarus  to  Cressida : 

Alaa  poor  wretch  1  a  poor  capocchial  Tro.  jr  Cret.,  iv,  2. 

The  old  editions  had  corrupted  it  to 
cAipochiai  which  Theobald  corrected. 


CAPON.  Singularly  used  for  m  billet- 
doux. 

0,  UiT  letter,  thv  letter;  he's  a  good  friend  of  mine: 
Stand  aside  ^ooa  bearer. — BoyeC  you  can  carve ;  ^ 
Break  up  this  capon.  Lomtft  L.  £.,  iv,  1. 

Poulei  was  the  current  word  in  France 
at  the  same  time.     It  originated  from 
the  artifice  of  conTeying  letters  se- 
cretly in  fowls  sent  as  presents. 
fCAPONET.    A  small  capon. 

JL  I  beleeve  your  millets  and  a^omets  doe  the  Uke, 
and  therefore  I  will  taste  of  them. 

Pasiemaer  ofBemmuUo,  161S. 

tCAPOUCH.    A  hood.    Fr. 

And  in  the  inner  part  of  this  ugly  habitation  stands 
Greedinease,  preparai  to  devoure  all  that  enter,  attired 
in  a  capouck  of  written  parchment,  buttond  downe  be- 
fore with  labels  of  wax.   Nash,  Pierce  Penileste,  1&92. 

CAPPADOCHIO.  A  slight  corruption 
of  Cappadocia ;  used  as  a  cant  term 
for  prison.  The  king  of  Cappadocia, 
says  Horace,  was  rich  in  slaves,  but 
had  little  money.  Hence  perhaps  the 
allusion : 

How,  captain  Idle?  my  old  aunt's  son.  my  dear  kins- 
man, in  Cappadochio  t  Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  &50. 

tTb  CAP  RHYMES.  A  literary  game, 
the  practice  of  which  is  hardly  yet 
obsolete.  One  gave  a  line,  and  an- 
other followed  with  one  rhyming  to  it. 

But  letts  leave  this  capping  of  rimes,  Sti^oao,  and 
follow  our  late  devise,  that  wee  may  maintaine  our 
heads  in  cappes,  our  bellyes  in  provender,  and  our 
backs  in  sadle  and  bridle. 

Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1618. 

fCAPRlCCIO.     A  fancy,  or  caprice. 

Sometimes, 
In  quite  opposed  capriecios,  he  climbs 
The  iiardest  rocks.  Chapman,  Sam.  Hymn  to  Pan. 
Will  this  caprido  hold  m  thee,  art  sure  ? 

AWs  Well,  ii.  8. 

fCAPRIOL.  A  movement  in  dancing, 
by  springing  up  high. 

with  lofty  tumes  ana  capriole  in  the  ayre. 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  faire. 

Davies'  Orchestra,  162S. 
For  though  none  feare  the  falling  of  those  sparkes, 
(And  when  they  fsll,  'twill  be  gowl  catching  lajrkes). 
Yet  this  may  dll,  that  while  you  dance  and  skip 
With  female  planets,  so  vour  foote  may  trip. 
That  in  their  lofty  ct^ioll  and  tume. 
Their  motion  may  make  your  dimension  bume. 

Harington*t  J^ifframt,  16SS. 
Thy  Pegasus,  in  his  admir'd  careere. 
Curvets  no  capreoU  of  nonsence  here. 

Bandolph*sPoem,lWL 

tCAP-STRING.     A  nautical  term. 

All  fall  to  labour,  one  man  helps  to  steere, 
Others  to  skcken  the  big-bellied  sayle. 
Some  to  the  cnp-slrina  rail,  some  pray,  some  aweary 
Some  let  the  tackles  slip,  whilst  others  hale. 

Heyuiood's  Troia  Britamca,  1609. 

CAPTAIN.  Used  as  an  adjective. 
Chief;  more  excellent,  or  vnluable. 

like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.   Shakesp.,  Sonn.  SS. 
The  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  and  the  fellow 
Louden  with  iroiuL  wiser  than  the  judge. 

IimomofJ.,m,i, 
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Dr.  Johnsan's  emendation  o(  felon 
Hot  /elloWf  in  the  aboYc  passage,  is 
Yerj  strikiDg,  and  proliably  right. 
tCAPTlYB.     Used  in  the  sense  of  cap- 
tiTated. 

ABd  wkalfli  akof*  tkj  mL  Mr  Oldii^ 
I  kM«  Mt  knkt  «lv  wttk  Mp/iPf  eTM. 

n*Wumi,aFUf,  IMO^  MS. 

GAPUCCIOy  properly  eappueeio,  Italian 
for  a  hood.  Not  at  all  a  capochin. 
Spenaer  nses  it  for  a  hood.  He  de- 
scribes Donbty 

Ib  ft  toeoliMi'd  eotecf  •tmige  ditgUTMy 
IhaA  at  Mf  badce  a  l»rode  0a|ni«cto  hid, 

y.q^  m  xii.  10. 

He  deseribes  the  back  and  sleeves  of 
the  coat.    We  should  now  say  its 
back.     Hence  the  following  word. 
CAPUCHBD.    Hooded. 

Thejugt  difhrentiy  eocnllated  and  cmpuekednpaa  the 
head  and  Inck.  Broten,  Vuig.  Brr. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.  A  kind  of 
short  mnsqaet.  Called  also  a  petronel, 
and  nsed  by  cavalry.  Hence  the 
dragoons,  &c.,  themselves,  who  carried 
them^  were  so  called : 

Nay,  I  knew, 
Howe'er  he  wheeVd  about  like  a  loose  earhiM, 
Ha  would  efaarga  home  at  length  like  a  brave  gen- 
tlanaa.  B.  /■  Fl.  Wit  w.  Money,  v,  1. 

WUdi  caused  the  Cliristian  esro^iiu  whirh  foUow'd 
ttcB,  Dot  to  be  too  earnest  in  pursaioK  of  them. 

KnolU^  Hist.  o/TurkM,  1186.  K. 
f  He  tent  out  Daniels  and  Banimeres  with  a  thousand 
light  and  nimble  etariin«s,  for  to  fetch  him  backe,  the 
0B«  a  heotenanV  >nd  the  other  a  tribune  of  the 
HMtm^9  Jmmiamu  MarceUiHus»  1609. 


fCARAMARA.     Another  name  for  a 

llus  art  of  chiromancy  hath  been  so  strangely  infected 
with  superstition,  deceit,  cheating,  and  (if  1  durst  say 
■o)  witb  ma^c  also,  that  the  canonists,  and  of  late 

Epope  Sixtns  Quintus,  have  been  constrained  ut- 
to  condemn  it.  So  that  now  no  man  professeth 
dcely  this  cheating  art,  buttheeves,  rogues,  and 
kgcariy  rascals ;  which  are  now  every  where  knowne 
by  tne  name  of  Bohemians,  £g3rptians,  and  Caramara* ; 
and  first  came  into  these  parts  of  Europe  about  the 
year  1417,  as  O.  Dnprean,  Albertus  Krantz,  and  Poly- 
doce  Vergil  report. 

hmmd^Zoo^iMeUmehofyAM),  p.  ITS. 

CARANZA^  or  more  properly  CAR- 
RANZA,  JEROME.  A  native  of 
Seville,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Hondnras,  author  of  a  book  in  4to, 
entitled  Filosofia  de  las  Armas,  or  the 
Philosophv  of  Arms,  in  which  the 
ktws  of  Quelling  were  strictly  laid 
down.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  of 
great  authority  in  that  gentlemanly 
science,  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others ; 
as  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act.  i, 


80.  5.  In  Love*8  Pilgrimage,  Eufl;enia, 
the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Bar- 
celona, claims  relationship  to  him. 

JSoMck.  It  is  saflkient  by  Canuum't  mle. 

Mm^.  I  know  it  is,  sir. 

Itmck.  Have  yoa  read  CWiMM,  lady  ? 

Mug.  If  you  mean  him  thai  writ  opoa  the  dud. 

He  was  my  kinsman,      /  Act  w,  4. 

CARAVEL.  A  sort  of  ship.  Thus 
defined  by  Kersey :  '<A  kind  of  light 
round  ship,  with  a  square  poop,  rigg'd 
and  fitted  out  like  a  galley,  holding 
about  six  score  or  seven  score  tun." 
Caravelle,  Fr. 

To  horrid  battail  the  fell  tyrant  bring! 
Sncines  of  wood,  dire  and  unusual. 
To  ooard  the  carn§U  upon  the  mayn. 

Fan$h.  Lusiad,  x,  18. 
A  certain  caroptl  saylvng  in  the  west  ocean  about  the 
coastes  of  Spayne,  had  a  forcible  and  oontinuall  wynde 
flrom  the  east.  Miek.  BdetCt  Hut.  of  Tm».,  A,  I. 

Written  also  carvel  and  carveil.     See 
Todd. 
tCARAVELLE.     A  kind  of  pear  ? 

They  are  cold  and  drie,  and  if  they  be  muscadcls  sweet, 
and  very  ripe,  or  such  as  hare  one  red  side,  or  berga> 
motte,  or  good  Christians,  or  caravelle,  or  tliose  that 
wee  use  to  roast  in  winter,  they  are  very  acceptable 
to  the  taste,  thcT  corroborate  a  wnke  stomack.  cause 
excrements  to  aeacend  downward}  the  bergnmutte 
and  caroMlle  are  the  best. 

Passenger  (^  Benvenuto,  1613. 

CARBUNCLE.  It  was  once  a  current 
opinion,  that  the  carbuncle  had  the 
property  of  giving  out  a  native  light, 
without  reflection.  This  Brown  rightly 
questions,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii,  5.  Mr. 
Boyle,  however,  believed  it.  Hero- 
dotus attributes  the  same  property  to 
an  emerald,  ii,  44. 

That  admired  mighty  stone 
The  earbuneU  that's  named : 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejecteth, 
That  in  the  ? ery  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  it  directeth. 

Bri^t.  Mus^s  Blgsium, 

Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  gem 
described  in  Titus  Andronicus,  on  the 
finger  of  Bassianus : 

l^n  his  bloody  flnger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

Wiiich,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 

Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 

And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit. 

Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  CARD.  To  mix,  or  debase  bv  mixing. 

But  mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balder&ash. 
Such  a  strange  carded  cunningness. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Tamer  Taated. 
Yon  card  Tour  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be 
drunk,  half  small,  half  strong. 

Oreene's  Quip  for  an  Upst.  Courtier,  1920. 

On  these  authorities,  Mr.  Steevens 
very  properly  established  the  old 
rending,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare ; 
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The  ikipping  king  he  ambled  up  ind  do«m 
With  aliiulow  Jeeten  and  rash  bavin  wiu, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt :  carded  hii  ■tate; 
Mingled  hie  royalty  with  carping  fools. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  8. 

The  expression  carded  led  directly  to 
the  similar  one  of  mingled.  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  'scarded,  which  was 
adopted  till  this  explanation  appeared, 
and  was  certainly  very  specioas. 
CABD.  The  mariner's  compass.  Pro- 
perly the  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  wind  are  marked. 

AU  the  quarten  thnt  they  know 
r  the  ihipmon'i  card.  ifaeb.,  i,  S. 

We're  all  like  tea  cards, 
All  oar  endeaTonrs  and  our  motiont, 
Aa  they  do  to  the  north,  iUll  point  at  beauty. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Chances,  i,  11. 

Hence  to  speak  by  the  card,  meant  to 
speak  with  great  exactness,  true  to  a 
point. 

How  abiolute  the  knave  ii!  we  must  speak  by  tks 
emrd,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  Hamh,  v,  1. 

CABD  OF  TEN.  A  tenth  card;  one 
as  high  as  a  ten.  See  to  Face  it, 
where  instances  are  given.  The  phrase 
of  a  card  of  ten  was  possibly  derived, 
by  a  jocular  allusion,  from  that  of  a 
hart  of  ten,  in  hunting,  which  meant 
a  full-grown  deer ;  one  past  six  years 
of  age. 

A  great  large  deer— what  head  f 
forked;  a  hart  of  ten. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Skspk.,  i,  6. 

In  the  Chances,  a  card  of  Jive  is  men- 
tioned. 

Whether  a  card  of  ten  was  properly 
a  cooling  card,  I  have  not  discovered, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  expressions 
are  united  in  the  following  passage : 

And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  eoolsd  with  a 
card  of  ten.  Euph.  Engl,  0,  S. 

See  CooLiNO  Card. 
CABDECU.  Quart  d'icu,  the  quarter 
of  a  crown,  t.  e.,  fifteen-pence,  or 
thereabouts.  So  written  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare ;  the  modern 
editors  give  quart  d^icu.  The  other 
is  the  spelling  of  the  time. 

Did  I  not  yester-moming 
Bring  yon  in  a  atrdeen  there  from  the  peasant, 
Whose  ass  I'd  drivm  aside  f 

B.  ^  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  iv,  9. 
With  a  new  cassock  lin'd  with  cotton. 
With  cardeeues  to  call  his  pot  in. 

Ballad  in  Acad,  of  CompL,  ed.  1713.  p.  243. 
I  compounded  with  them  fur  a  cardaketo,  wliicli  is 
eighteenpence  English,  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  tlie 
mountaine.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  77. 

See  Quart  d'ecu. 
fCABE.    To  wish. 

One  oftbe§e  queaUaoM  related  to  our  manner  of  living, 
•nd  Ouplaeo  when,  became  I  had  heaxdhsbadt 


great  plantation  in  Virginia,  and  1  told  him  I  did  not 
care  to  be  transported. 

Fortunes  ofMoU  Flanders,  1722. 

CABE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held 
over  the  head  of  a  bride  by  four  men, 
one  at  each  corner.  Probably  from 
the  care  supposed  to  be  taken  of  the 
bride,  by  this  method.  The  name 
remained  when  the  practice  was  dis- 
used. A  sermon  is  referred  to,  by 
one  William  Whately,  entitled  "A 
Care-cloth,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Cum- 
bers and  Troubles  of  Matrimony." 
Lond.,  4to,  1624.  See  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  4 to  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.  Or  it 
might  mean  square  cloth,  carrS. 

CAREIBES,  or  CAREER.  To  pass  the 
carriere,  a  military  phrase  for  running 
the  charge  in  a  tournament  or  attack. 
Here  used  metaphorically: 

And  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  eartires. 

Jter.  ".,  i«  I* 

They  [horses]  after  the  first  shrink  at  the  enterins  of 

the  bullet,  dec  pass  thrir  earriere,  as  thonich  they  had 

Terie  little  hurt.     Sir  John  Smyihs's  Discourse*,  I&b9. 

To  stop,  to  start,  to  pass  carter,  to  bound. 

To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way. 

Harr,  Jriost.,  xxxviii,  35. 

To  run  the  career  was  an  equivalent 
expression : 

Full  merrily 
Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run- 

Love's  L.  L.,  r,  S. 

fCABGAZON.  A  cargo.  From  the 
French. 

She  was  to  me,  as  a  ship  richly  laden  from  London 
useth  to  be  to  our  marchants  here,  and  1  esteem  her 
cargaxon  at  no  lease  a  value. 

HoweWs  FiimiUar  Letters,  1650. 
The  searchers  came  aboard  of  her,  and  finding  her 
richW  laden,  for  hereargacon  of  broad  cloth  was  worth 
the  first  peny  neer  upon  SOOOOJ.  Ibid. 

CABK.     Care. 

Wail  we  the  wirht  whose  absence  is  our  eari. 
The  sun  of  all  tne  world  is  dim  and  dark. 

Spens.  Hupemb.,  M. 
tAU  that  we  get  by  toyle,  or  indust^, 
Our  backcs  and  bellies  steale  continually : 
For  though  men  labour  with  much  care  and  carte. 
Lie  with  the  lamb  downe,  rise  up  with  the  larke, 
Sweare  and  forsweare,  deceave,  and  lie  and  cog. 
And  have  a  conscience  worse  then  any  dog. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1830. 

To  CABK.  To  be  careful  or  thoughtful. 
It  is  often  joined  with  to  care,  as  if 
not  perfectly  synonymous. 

Whv  knave,  I  say,  have  I  thus  carl^d  and  car'd. 
Ana  all  to  keep  tnee  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Lord  (kxnnwell,  Sh.  Supp.,  ii,  877. 
In  times  past  neither  did  I  labor,  earcke,  nor  care. 
For  business,  for  fiunily,  for  foode,  nor  yet  for  fare. 

North's  FlMt.,  p.  392,  E. 
That  rather  corked  to  satisfie  his  desire,  than  coveted 
to  observe  his  promised  faith. 

Painters  PaUue  of  Pleasure,  voL  ii,  sign.  A,  8. 
tA  lustv  youth  in  prime  of  years,  his  fathers  only 

Who  Theodonu  had  to  name^  of  courage  itouk  and 
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VkoM  fitflicr  Ind  by  carHnff  got  grtat  store  of  goods 

Wkkh   after  tlie  decease  of  him  fell  holy  to  his 
haade.  HUtorv  ofFbrtwuUut,  1682. 

CAKKANET,  or  CARCANBT.  A  neck- 
laee,  A  diminutWe  from  the  old 
French  word  earean. 

Ray  thai  I  IhiRr'd  with  yoa  at  yonr  shop 
Tb  lee  the  woof  of  her  carkanet. 

dm,  dfB.,  ill,  1. 

AIbo,  in  his  Sonnet  52. 

KhaaX  hit  nedce  a  earknet  rich  he  ware 
Of  predoas  stones  all  set  in  gold  well  tried. 

Harr.  Ariott.,  vii,  47. 
About  thy  neck  a  earlnmet  is  bound 
Made  of  the  mbie,  pearl,  and  diamond. 

Herriei,  p.  SO. 

Spelt  sometitnes^ar^aittf/ysee  Hernck, 
p.  1 1,  and  earguenet. 

Golden  earqveneti 
Embraced  her  neck  witha]|. 

CkapmoM,  in  BlUm**  HeHod,  p.  881. 
tA  number  of  well*arted  things,  round  bracelets, 

battcms  brave, 
Tbiatles  and  emrpunets.  CkafmoHy  II.,  xriii. 

It  seems  to  he  used  erroneously  for  cas- 
ket»  in  this  passage :  [See  Casknet.] 

lint  since  the  Fates  nad  tane  the  gem  away, 
He  mi^t  but  see  the  earknet  where  it  lay. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past,,  ii,  139. 

CABLE.  A  hoor,  or  countryman.  This 
and  the  word  churl  are  hoth  derived 
from  the  Saxon  eeorl,  a  husbandman. 
The  latter  has  been  since  confined  to 
the  sense  of  an  ill-tempered  brutish 
person. 

Or  could  this  earls, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me 
In  mv  profession  ?  Cjfmb.,  t,  9. 

Kor  fuU  nor  fasting  can  the  earle  take  rest. 

HaU,  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

We  find  also  earlot ;  if  intended  for 
a  name,  yet  a  name  formed  from  the 
sense. 

And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
Hat  the  old  earlot  once  was  master  of. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  5. 

CARLO  BUFFONE.  This  character, 
in  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  bis 
Humour,  is  said  to  have  been  intended 
for  one  "  Charles  Chester,  a  bold  im- 
pertinent fellow, — a  perpetual  talker, 
who  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a 
room."     Aubrey  Papers,  p.  514. 

fCABM.     A  Carmelite  friar.    Fr. 

Better  it  were  witliouten  harm 

Far  to  become  a  Celestine, 
A  grey  friar.  Jacobin,  or  a  Carm, 

An  nermit,  or  a  fnar  Austine. 

Compt.  of  them  too  late  Metryei. 

tCARMINIST.     Used  by  Nash  in  the 

sense  of  a  writer  of  ballads. 
CARNADINE.  Bed,  or  carnation  colour; 

or  a  atnff  of  that  colour. 

Offosraat,  lattinB,  velvet  ftne, 
IlM  my  ookmr'd  eamar^ne. 

dug  tlungfora  QuUt  Lift,  Cgm. 


Hence  Shakespeare's  word  to  incar- 
nardine,  q.  t. 
fCARNELS.     The  tonsils. 

The  eamds  in  the  throate,  tootOlK. 

Without  Dietumaris,  ed.  1606,  p.  881. 

fCARNIDGB.  Used  in  the  following 
extract  for  comage^  a  tenure  of  land 
by  the  duty  of  blowing  the  horn  to 
give  notice  of  invasion. 

^o  find  out  some  precedents  where  his  nu^es^r^  sub- 
jects, that  hold  iheir  lands  by  knight's  service  or  by 
escuage,  or  by  eamidge,  which  last  is  blowing  of  a  horn 
upon  the  marches  of  Scotland  or  Wales  biefore  they 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Letter  dated  l6Si. 

fCARNOGGIN.  Some  article  which 
was  characteristic  of  Wales. 

A  herd  of  goats,  or  runts,  or  ought 
That  country  yeilds ;  flannel,  camoggUu, 
Store  of  metneglin  in  thy  wagons. 

Wit  and  Drollery,  1883,  p.  90S. 

CAROCH.  A  coach.  Minshew  says  a 
large  coach.  Carocchio,  Ital.,  or 
caroeho.  Span.,  as  if  made  from  carro 
de  ocho,  a  coach  and  eight.  The  size 
of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage : 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  earoek,  six  horsee. 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  my  ambler  bare. 
And  my  three  women.     B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  ojt  Ass,  if,  9. 
One  only  way  is  left  me  to  redeem  all : — 
Make  ready  my  earoek.     B.  /-  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii,  4w 
t Moreover,  that  during  all  the  time  of  his  empire  he 
neither  tooke  up  any  man  to  sit  with  him  in  his  earroek, 
nor  admitted  any  privat  person  to  be  his  companion  in 
the  honourable  estate  of  coniull,  as  princes  have  been 
wont  to  do.      Holland's  Ammanus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

Minshew,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  follows 
in  this  instance,  derives  coach  from 
Kotczy,  the  name  for  this  kind  of 
carriage  in  Hungary,  where  he  says 
it  was  invented.  Mr.  Whalley  thinks 
caroehe  the  primitive  word,  and  coach 
only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  He  derives  earoehe,  carosse,  and 
carrozza,  Ital.,  from  the  Italian  words 
carro  rozzo,  a  red  carriage.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  coeehio,  eoche, 
and  coach  are  also  used  iu  those  three 
languages;  and  it  seems  not  likely 
that  the  three  countries  should  all 
have  softened  carrozza  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  See  Mr.  Whalley's  note 
on  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv,  2. 
Besides  this,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  a  caroch  and  a  coach  were  diffe- 
rent carriages : 

tNo  cost  for  dyet  she  at  all  requires, 
No  chaive  for  change  of  changeable  attires, 
No  coaches,  or  earroackes  ahe  doth  crave. 
No  base  attendance  of  a  pand'ring  knave, 
Perfumes  and  paintings  she  abhorrcs  and  hates, 
Nor  doth  ihe  bwxow  uiaxt  Ivom  o\.\\«.t  \«iue^. 
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No,  nor  jam  JnmbUngi 
In  huflliUan,  in  etmehes  or  earoaeke$. 

Bam  AlUy,  0.  FL,  T,  47B. 
Kay.  for  a  need,  oat  of  hii  easy  nature, 
May'at  dnw  him  to  the  keeping  of  a  mmA 
For  countnr,  and  etarroek  for  London. 

Gre€ne's  Tu  (^uo^ne,  0.  PL,  yii,  S8. 

Coaches  are  said  to  haye  been  fint 
brought  into  England  in  1564,  by 
Vilfiam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  who 
became  coachman  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
Junius  mentions  Koets,  Dutch  for  a 
litter,  as  one  of  the  etymologies. 
fCAROLET.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position. 

I  wiU  repeat  a  Mnwkt  in  rime. 

J)r99UM*9  Sktpkerdi  £Mmti,  1S9S. 

CAROUSE  is  well  known  in  the  sense 
of  a  drinkiug  bout;  but  it  meant 
originally  a  large  draught  or  bumper 
fairly  emptied.  Skinner  and  Minshew 
derive  it  from  gar  ausz,  Germ.,  mean- 
ing all  out. 

sSbin  here's  a  carousi  to  good  king  Edwaid'a  lelt 

George  a  Greene,  0.  PL,  iii,  61. 
tbaU  not  see  hin 
caroute  to  drink. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  48S. 

CARPET  KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed 
in  peace,  on  a  carpet,  by  mere  court 
favour ;  not  in  the  field,  for  military 
prowess.  Some  have  thought  that  there 
was  actually  an  order  oi  Knight*  of  the 
Carpet.  So  the  compiler  of  Biblio- 
theca  Anglo-Poetica,  in  Pendragon. 
But  if  it  was  anything  like  an  order, 
it  was  only  oue  of  social  jocularity, 
like  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  &c.  It 
seems  only  to  have  been  a  mock  title, 
given  to  some  knights  who  were  not 
furnished  with  any  better,  at  queen 
Mary's  accession.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly current  as  a  term  of  great  con- 
tempt. Cotgrave  translates  mig^pn 
de  couchette^  *'a  carpet  knight^  one 
that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's 
chambers."  See  in  Couchette, 
Randle  Holmes  thus  describes  them : 

All  such  as  have  studied  hiw,  either  civil  or  common, 

Ehisick,  or  anv  other  arts  and  sciences,  whereby  they 
arc  become  famons  and  serviceable  to  the  court,  city, 


Then  in  his  cups  tou  shall  not  see  him  shrink, 
Tb  the  grand  devu  a  i 


or  state,  and  thereby  have  merited  honour,  worship, 
ity,  from  the  sovereign  and  fountain  of  hoi 
the  king's  pleasure  to  kniarht  any  such 


or  diffiiity,  tmta  the  sovereign  and  fountain  of  honour, 
if  it  oe  the  king's  pleasure  to  kniarht  anv  such  per- 
sons, seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers,  they 


are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horseman's  title  or  spurs ; 
they  are  only  termed  simply,  miles  and  mUles,  knight 
or  knighti  of  the  carpet,  or  kniqkU  of  the  green-clolK, 
to  distinguish  them  from  knights  that  are  dubbed  as 
■oldiers  arc  in  the  field. 

Aendemjf  of  Armoury,  B.  iii,  p.  57. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have   defined 
their  claima  with  great  exactness ; 


He  {■  a  kniffht*  dnbb'd  with  nnhaek'd  npter.  tnd  oit 
carpet  eoneideraiion.  Twel.  K,  iii,  4. 

Vow  kwlcs  my  master  Jnat  like  one  of  our  earpei 
imgkte.  oah  he's  somewhat  the  honester  of  the  two. 

AMM/rA.,0.  Pl.,m.810. 

See  also  the  notes  on  Uiese  passages. 

Tkere  yonr  earpai  kmgktt 
Who  never  charged  Dcmd  a  asialnM'  lipe» 
Are  gtiU  uMt  keen  ana  ndiant 

JfeaiiM.  i;im.  Omi*.,  iii.& 
A  knUht,  and  valiant  leTvitar  of  late, 
Plain'd  to  a  lord  and  eonniellor  of  state, 
That  captains  in  these  daies  were  not  regarded. 
And  only  cerpei'kmgktt  were  weQ  rewarded. 

Harringt.  i^..  iv,  6&. 

Hence  a  caxpet-shield  is  mentioned : 

Can  I  not  toon  some  upstart  ettrpet-ehieU 
Of  Lolio's  Sonne,  that  never  saw  the  field  f 

HaWt  Sat.,  iv.  4 

A  trenchor-knight  was  probably  sy- 
nonymous : 

Some  mnmble-newiyiome  trtneket'bnght,  some  Dick. 

Iom'^  L.  L.,  V,  S. 

CARPET-MONGER.  The  same  as 
carpet-knight. 

fCARPET-PEERE,  and  CARPET- 
SQUIRE,  are  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  carpet-knieht. 

No,  they  care  not  for  the  false  blistering  of  gay  gar- 
ments, or  insinuating  cnrtesie  of  a  earpet-peere. 

Nash,  Pierce  Femlesu,  1592. 
For  that  the  valiant  will  defoid  her  fame. 
When  carpet  sqvires  will  hide  their  heads  with  ihnnie 
TurhertaUfs  TragieaU  Tales,  \m\ 

tCARPET-TRADE.  The  behaviour  of 
the  carpet-kniffht,  flattery. 

What  should  I  saie,  father?  this  noble  duke  had  no 
maner  of  skill  in  carpet-trade. 

Riche,  FarewU  to  Jftlt/om  Profession,  1581. 

CARRACK,  or  CARACK.  Caraca, 
Span.  A  large  ship  of  burden ;  a 
galleon. 

Sut  here's  the  wonder,  though  the  weight  woold  sink 
A  Spanish  carrack,  without  other  ballast ; 
He  carrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright,  B.  f-  Fl.  Elder  Bro.,  i,  8. 

They  are  made  like  earracis,  onfy^strength  and  stow- 
age. B.  <f-  M.,  Coxc,  act  i. 

What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  too, 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack.  Wild  G.  Chace,  v,  4. 

Erroneously  written  carect,   in   the 
following  passage : 

So  Archim3ea  caught  holds  with  a  hooke  of  one  of 
the  greatest  oarects  or  hulkes  of  the  king. 

North's  PhU.,  8S8,  C. 

fCARRAINE.  The  old  form  of  carrion. 
Fr.  caroigne. 

Seeing  no  man  thm  can  death  esci^>e, 


Nor  hire  him  hence  for  any  gaine. 
We  ought  not  feare  his  carraine  shi 
He  oaelj  brings  evell  men  to  paine.' 


Paradjfse  of  Daynty  Derises,  1576. 

CARRAWAY,  or  CARAWAY.  The 
carum  carui  of  Linnaeus.  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  being  esteemed 
carminative  and  stomachic,  are  still 
used  in  confections,  cakes,  &c. 

Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard :  where,  in  an  arbonr, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mir.u  own  gnifllne, 
wiUiadiaU  of  carraways,  and  su  forth.  %JIen.  iy,v,$. 
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This  pasMffeliaB  given  rise  to  con- 
jeetnres  and  disputes.  The  troth  is, 
thmt  appUt  and  carraways  were  a 
ikTorite  dish,  and  are  said  to  he 
itill  serred  up  on  particular  days  at 
Trihity  Cdt^e,  Camhridge.  Old 
eustoms  are  longer  retained  in  colleges, 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  places. 
I  find  in  an  old  book  entitled  the 
Haren  of  Health,  hy  Thomas  Cogan, 
the  following  confirmations  of  the 
practice.  After  stating  the  yirtues 
of  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  uses,  he 


■BM  jnnpoM  ««mM^  Meedt  are  nted  to  be 
eomnti,  «u/  to  he  eaten  with  appleSy  and 


■aya, 

IWthea 

■Mile  in  . 

nxcly  very  good  for  that  porpoie,  for  all  lucli  things 

as  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten  with  other  thinf:*  that 

bfcaJce  wind.    Qood  temel  admoniuBse  lat  erit.  P.  &3. 

Axain,  in  his  chapter  on  Apples, 

Uovbeit  wee  are  woont  to  eat  earawayes  or  biaketa, 
or  aome  other  kinde  of  comfits,  or  seeds  together  with 
mffiet^  thereby  to  breake  winde  engendered  by  them : 
siDd  sorely  this  is  a  Tcrie  good  wa^  for  students.  P.  101. 

The  date  of  the  dedication  to  this 
book  is  1584. 
CARRECT,  or   CARACT,  for   earrat. 
Weight  or  value  of  precious  stones. 

£i  ooe  of  them,  indifferently  rated, 
And  of  a  earreet  of  this  quantity. 
May  serve  in  peril  of  calaaiity 
To  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity. 

Aw  of  Malta,  O.  PI.,  viii,  807. 
But  doth  his  eanut,  and  just  standard  keep 
In  all  the  prov'd  assays.      B.  Jone.,  voL  vii,  p.  4. 

CARREFOUR,  French.  A  place  where 
four  ways  meet.  Phil.  Holland  has 
used  it  as  an  English  word : 

He  would  in  the  evening  waike  here  and  there  about 
the  alwps,  hostelriea,  earrefuura,  and  rrosse  streets. 

Tr.  of  AmiH.  Marc,  p.  8. 

Carfax,  Oxford,  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  this. 
CARRIAGE.     Import;  tendency. 

As  by  tliat  comurt 
And  earriage  of  the  articles  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Haml.,  i,  1. 

fCARRIAGE.  In  the  sense  of  burden, 
or  baggage. 

The  shore 
At  last  they  reached  yet,  and  then  slow  their  «aiTM^«» 

they  cast. 
And  sat  upon  them.       Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  xxiii,  115. 
We  took  up  our  earriaget,  and  went  up  to  Jemsalera. 

Acte  xxi,  15. 

tCAROL-WINDOW.     A  bow-window. 

In  1572,  the  Carpenters'  Companv  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ordered  *'  a  earoU-window  tu  be  made  in  the  place 
wher  the  window  now  standethc  in  the  gallcrie." 

Jupp's  Historical  Account,  p.  223. 

tCARRT-CASTLE.  A  name  used  by 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  for  an 
elephant.  Silkewomiei  and  their 
Flies,  hy  T.  M.,  1599,  p.  31. 


fCARRY-KNAYE.  Acommonprostitute. 

And  I  doe  wish  with  aD  my  heart  that  tne  su}ierfluons 
number  of  all  our  hyrellng  hackney  earryknatet^  and 
hnrry-whorea,  with  their  makers  and  maintamer* 
were  there.  Taghr*s  Warkes,  1630. 

CARRY-TALE.  In  use  before  the 
present  word  talebearer. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaie-man,  tome  ■Hf^  any. 

XoM'fX.  £.,  ▼,  8. 
Thia  carry4aU,  diaaenaioiit  Jealousy. 

Skakeep.  Venue  and  Adonis,  SnppL,  i,  485. 

CART,  was  formerly  used  for  car,  and 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  that  of  Phoebus. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  PhcBbua'  cart  gone  round. 

Haml.  Player's  Drag.,  iii,  3. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Shake- 
speare meant  any  burlesque  in  that 
part  of  the  speech : 

when  Titan  is  constrayned  to  ftnsake 

His  lemman's  oouehe,  and  dymeth  to  his  cart. 

Oascowne's  Works,  sign,  f,  1. 
Too  soone  he  clamme  into  the  darning  carte. 
Whose  want  of  skill  did  set  the  earth  on  Are. 

Qorboduc,  4to,  B,  4  b. 

In  0.  PI.  i,  121,  where  this  play  is 
reprinted,  it  is  altered  to  carre. 

fC ART-TAKER.  The  officer  who 
pressed  carts  and  other  vehicles  into 
the  service  of  the  court. 

Purveyors,  cart-takers,  and  such  insolent  officers  as 
were  grievances  to  the  people. 

Wilsons  Life  qf  James  /,  1653,  p.  11. 

CARYEL,  for  caravel.  A  small  ship. 
See  Caravel. 

CARWHICHET,  CARWITCHET,  or 
CARRAWHICHET.  A  pun  or 
quibble,  as  appears  clearly  in  the 
first  example.  I  can  find  neither 
fixed  orthography,  nor  probable  de- 
rivation, for  this  jocular  term.  Mr. 
G.  Mason  fancied  a  French  origin, 
but  with  little  success. 

AU  the  foul  i'  the  fair,  I  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smithfteld,— 
that's  one  of  roaster  littlewit's  carwhichets  now, — will 
be  thrown  at  our  banner  to-day,  if  the  matter  does  not 
please  the  people.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v,  1. 

He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chrongrams,  &c., 
besides  carwitchets,  clenches,  and  quibbles. 

BittUr's  Rem.,  ii,  120. 
Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  punns,  conun- 
drums, and  carrawitehets, — at  which  the  king  laujcht 
till  his  sides  crackt.  Arhuthnot,  Dissert,  on  DumpliMO. 
f  Devices  to  make  the  Thames  run  on  tiiu  nortu  side 
of  London  (wliich  may  very  easily  be  done,  by  remov- 
ing I^ndon  to  the  Banke-«ide),  of  planting  the  lie  of 
Dogs  with  whiblins,  corwhichets,  mushromes,  and 
tobacco.  Taylor's  fTorkes,  1630. 

C  A  SAM  ATE,  for  ca««ma/e.  Casamatta, 
Ital.  A  term  in  fortification,  meaning 
a  particular  kind  of  bastion. 

Tu  beat  those  pioneers  off,  that  carry  a  mino 
Would  blow  you  up  at  lost    Secure  your  easamates. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  i,  1. 

I  can  make  nothing  else  of  chasemaies, 
in  the  foilowinv]"  Imvta; 
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Of  tlrander,  tetnpegt,  meteon,  Ughtaing;  noir, 
ChjuemtUes,  ixtfiicMaaM  of  haile,  nine. 

iSTsyw.  HUnrekU,  p.  441 . 

That  by    I    presume,  batteries    for 
throwing  hail  and  rain. 
fCASB.    If  ease,  if  it  happen,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  in  case. 

Ucoit  a  b^er  be  old,  weake  or  fll^ 
It  makes  hit  gainea  and  conuningi  m  more  itill; 
When  beggen  that  are  atraoc,  are  |>aidwith  modes. 
Or  threttbiedwith  the  cage,  the  whip,  or  stocks. 

Taylor's  Worka,  16S0. 

To  CASE.    To  strip,  or  flay ;  to  take 
o£P  the  case. 

Well  make  jou  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  mm 
him.  jiirsW^i!d,$. 

Some  of  them  knew  me, 
Else  ther  had  eased  me  like  a  cony  too. 
As  they  nave  done  the  rest, 

B.^Fl,  Love's Faff.,^%. 

That  is,  they  had  flayed  me  like  a 
rabbit.  It  appears  by  the  context 
that  ''  the  rest,"  alluded  to,  had  ac- 
tually been  stripped. 
fCASE-WORM.  The  caddis,  a  favorite 
bait  of  the  angler. 

The  ease-worme,  the  dewe-worme,  the  gentile,  the  flye, 
the  small  roache,  and  snche-like,  are  lor  their  tumes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  waters,  and  the  tiroes, 
and  the  kindes  of  fishes.         Books  of  Angling^  1606. 

fCASHED.    Cashiered.  Fr.  cobsS. 

That  of  the  bandes  under  her  m^esties  peie,  such  as 
slial  be  found  weake  and  dccaied  to  be  eashedy  and  with 
the  nomberes  remayninee  to  snplie  the  defects  of 
thother  bandes,  or  eUes  those  bandes  to  be  renforced 
by  other  her  miO<Bsties  subjectes  serving  in  those 
countreys.  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ^  1 5B5. 

fCASKNET.     A  small  casket. 

Sir,  1  must  thank  you  for  the  visit  you  vouchsafed  me 
in  this  simple  cell,  and  whereas  you  please  to  cidl  it 
the  eahiMettkat  holds  the  Jewell  of  our  times,  you  may 
rather  term  it  a  wicker  easknet  that  keeps  a  jet  ring, 
oar  a  horn  lantern  that  holds  a  small  taper  of  cours 
wax.  HowelTs  FiKmiliar  Letters,  1660. 

'\To  CASKE.    Apparently,  to  strike. 

The  day  hath  been,  tnis  body  which  thou  seest 
Now  faJling  to  the  earth,  but  for  these  props, 
Hath  made  as  tall  a  sonldier  as  your  seue 
Totter  within  his  saddle :  and  this  hand 
Now  slialdnK  with  the  palate,  easke  the  bever 
Of  my  proua  foe,  untill  he  did  forget 
What  ground  bee  stood  upon. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  WaU,  1618. 

To  CASSE.  To  break  or  deprive  of  an 
office ;  to  disband.  Casser,  French  ; 
from  which  language  we  have  many 
military  terms. 

But  when  the  Lacedsemoniana  saw  their  armies  eassedt 
and  that  the  people  were  gone  their  way. 

North's  Pint..  ^m,'E. 
He  changed  officers,  castsd  companies  of  men  of  armes. 

Dane^s  Comines,  sign.  V,  6. 

This  was  probably  the  word  now 
printed  east,  in  some  passages  of 
Othello. 

Too  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more 
in  policy  than  in  malice.  Otk^.^  ii.  8. 

Cassed  undoubtedly  shows  the  origin 
of  the  term;   but   it  was   akeady 


corrupted  to  east,  when  the  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare  was  printed.  It  is 
80  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

All  this  language 
Makes  but  against  you,  Pcmtius,  you  are  east. 
And  by  mine  honour,  and  my  love  to  Ceesar, 
By  me  shall  never  be  reator'a.  Valentimetn,  ii,  S. 

So  it  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1647. 
The  term  is  not  yet  disused  in  the 
army ;  the  rejected  horses  in  a  troop 
are  called  cast  horses.  The  term  in- 
deed comes  accidentally  so  near  to 
east,  in  the  sense  of  east  off^  that 
they  have  been  confounded.  Thus 
east  clothes,  means  clothes  left  ofi"; 
and  I  fancy  a  east  mistress,  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  metaphor,  alluding  to 
left  off  garments. 

f  At  whose  oecke  two  princes,  namely,  Veteranio  and 
Ckllus,  although  at  divers  times  were  in  manner  of 
common  souldiors,  and  no  better,  thus  cassed. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MareeL,  1609. 

CASSOCK.  Any  loose  coat,  but  par- 
ticularly a  military  one.  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  soldiers,  says, 

Half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  tlw  snow  fh>m  off 
tlieir  cassocks,  lest  they  should  shake  themselves  to 

?ieces.  AlFs  W.,  iv,  S. 

his  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  out 
of  love  with  the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  never  come 
within  the  sign  of  it.  the  sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a 
musket-rest  again.      B.  Jons.  Every  Mom  in  U.,  ii,  5. 

Cassocks,  however,  are  mentioned 
also  in  different  passages  as  a  dress 
used  by  old  men,  by  rustics,  and  even 
by  women.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  first-cited  passage.  Also  0. 
PL,  V,  154.  They  are  now  only 
clerical. 
CAST,  s,    A  share,  or  allotment. 

As  for  exsmple.  for  your  east  o'  mancheta 

Out  o'  th'  pantiy, 

I'll  allow  you  a  goose  out  of  the  Idtdiin. 

B.  4^  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  W^  iv,  1. 

To  CAST,  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
east  up,  in  the  sense  of  to  reject  from 
the  stomach. 

These  verses  too,  a  poyson  on  'em,  I  rant  abide  *em, 
they  make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the  banks  of  Helicon. 

B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  i,  1. 
Let  him  east  till  his  maw  come  up,  we  care  not. 

B.  /■  Fl.  S^nish  Cmrate,  iv,  7. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  quibbles  be- 
tween this  sense  of  the  word  and 
that  which  implies  to  throw  a  person 
in  wrestling.  Speaking  of  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  he  says, 

Though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometimes,  yet  I  made  a 
shift  to  east  him.  Jfa«i.,  ii,  &. 

tlf  you  east  the  medicine,  you  mav  take  it  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  time,  by  the  whole,  half,  or  less  mm- 
sure  as  your  stomach  will  bear  it. 

The  Countess  <^  Kents  Choict  Memnal,  1676. 

\'\CAST.    Style  i  manner. 
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Thelady  Tlsvia.  neaking  in  his«M/,porceeded  in  this 
■mar.  Trvely  Haitius,  1  bad  not  thought  Uiat  m 
yet  joor  eolts  tooth  stnck  in  Your  nuratb,  or  that  to 
old  a  trewaai  in  lore  eould  nitharto  remember  hia 
kMOB.  £jflu^9  Mmphuei  imd  kit  EngUmd. 

fCAST.     A  cast  of  the  loom. 

In  ode  vedce  plaee  ia  woren  a  weaving  ewl, 
By-«aorda»  iB-iraide,to-warde  the  flie  more  fuiL 

H€gwood^$  Spider  imd  FlU,  ISM. 

fCAST.    A  performance  of  an  office. 

lor  ■MT  »  ^ppiBf  ■tnoD^et,  now  at  a  guinea  pnr- 
K.  will  dwindle  fton  a  Tehreticarf  into  ruity  fute- 


■tring.  and  will  be  at  a  hackney-eoachman't  aenrice, 
fte  ncoit  vneatkn,  for  a  M«/ of  hii  office  and  a  quartern 
«f  bmdy.  Zomfe*  BnriUked,  8to.  I7u6,  p.  4. 

fCAST.     An  old  term  in  brewing. 

When  ale  is  in  the  fkt» 
If  the  bmar  please  me  nat. 
The  east  shall  fall  down  flat. 
And  never  have  any  strength. 

BaWt  Nature,  1M9. 

fTo  CAST.    To  reckon  up  an  account. 
An  arithmetical  term. 

Her  greatest  leaniing  is  religion,  and  her  thoughts  are 
on  ha  own  aez,  or  on  men,  without  easting  the  diife- 
xuDCe.  (herhurp^s  Characters. 

t2.  To  pve  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Tkat  all  humane  laws  cannot  be  perfect,  but  that 
■omemust  rest  in  the  discretion  of  thejudge^  although 
an  innocent  man  do  perish  thereby :  as  nis  majesty 
ftother  conceived,  that  a  jury  may  cast  upon  evidence, 
and  a  judge  may  give  a  just  sentence,  yet  the  P&rtv 
<tWM^r"*  Afotkfgms  of  King  James,  1669. 

t3.  To  reckon,  in  the  sense  of  to  con- 
sider. 

For  eomparing  my  place  with  my  person,  mee  thourht 
thy  boldnesse  more  then  either  good  manners  in  tuee 
woold  permit,  or  I  with  modesty  could  suffer :  yet  at 
the  la^  eofling  with  my  selfe  that  the  heat  of  thy 
love  might  deone  be  raced  with  the  coldnesse  of  thy 
letter,  I  thought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconvenience, 
tlmt  it  might  prevent  a  mischiefs,  cboosiuK  rather  to 
cat  thee  m  short  by  rigour,  then  to  give  thee  any  jot 
«flK^(tf  silence. 

Ljflis*s  Enphues  and  his  England. 

tCAST.     The  last  cast,  the  last  gasp. 

Sir  Thomas  Budley  is  even  now  at  the  last  east,  and 
hath  lain  speechless  and  without  knowledge  since 
yestoday  at  noon.  God  comfort  him,  and  send  him  a 
goodpassage.  Letter  dated  16IS. 

fCAiiT.     A  passage  over  a  river  in  a 
boat. 

flor  cdd  acquaintance,  e*r  thou  breathe  thy  last, 
I  c^r  the  water  will  give  thee  a  out. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCAST.     A  flight  of  hawks. 

The  difference  betwixt  vour  noble  father. 

And  eonde  de  Alvarex,  now  it  sprung 

From  a  meer  trifle  first,  a  east  cf  hawks. 

Whose  made  the  swifter  flight,  whose  could  mount 

highest, 
lie  kmgest  on  the  wing.  The  Spanish  Oipsie. 

CAST,  part.     Warped.     Applied  to  a 
bow. 

I  fbnnd  my  good  bow  dene  east  on  one  side. 

Jseh.  Tox.,  p.  7. 

See  Johns.  Cast,  v,  n.  3. 
To  CAST  BEYOND  THE  MOON.    A 
proverbial  phrase  for  attempting  im- 
possibilities. 

Bnt  oh,  I  talk  of  things  impoaaible. 
And  east  hegond  the  moon. 

Woman  k,  tnth  JT.,  0.  PL,  vii,  314. 


Pardon  me,  Euphues,  if  in  love  I  east  legmd  ikt 
M0OM,  which  bnugeth  us  women  so  endlease  moane. 

Enphues,  U,  1,  (bU  1.) 
But  I  will  not  east  hegond  the  moone,  for  that  in  all 
thinga  I  know  there  aiuit  be  a  meane. 

Enpk.  Engl.,  Z,  2. 

To  east  here  seems  to  be  in  the  sense 
of  to  contrive. 

Also,  to  indulge  in  wild  thoughts  and 
conjectures : 

Begond  the  moome  when  I  began  to  east. 

By  my  own  parts  what  place  miffht  be  procnr'd. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  S89. 
This  tale  not  fUlie  finished,  Mamillia  stoode  upon 
thomes,  east  bevond  the  moone,  and  coi^jectur'd  tnat 
which  neither  tne  tale  did  import,  nor  Pharicles  him- 
self imagine.  E.  Greene,  Mammil.,  B,  S  b. 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  this 
phrase  in  the  following  passage  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

My  lord,  I  am  a  mile  hejfcnd  the  moon. 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  Aet  iv,  S. 

The  whole  dialogue  is  extravagant,  on 
the  subject  of  shooting  arrows  among 
the  stars.  The  folios  1623  and  1632 
read,  "  I  aym  a  mile,''  &c.  The  old 
quarto  of  1611  reads,  "I  atW;"and 
it  should  be  considered,  that  if  we 
take  this  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
here  noticed,  it  will  mean,  "I  at- 
tempt things  impossible,"  which 
speech  has  nothing  of  madness  in  it, 
whereas  it  is  meant  for  a  wild  rant. 
To  CAST  WATER.  To  find  out  dis- 
eases by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  east 
The  leater  of  my  land,  find  her  disease.      Maeh.,  r,  8. 
There's  physicians  enough  there  to  east  his  water: 
is  that  any  matter  to  usf 

Pvritan,  iv,  1.    Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  603. 

CASTILIAN.  There  are  several  con- 
jectures concerning  the  use  of  this 
appellation ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  several  senses. 

1.  As  a  reproach,  which  probably 
arose  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada : 

Thou  art  a  CkutUiatt,  king  urinal !         Mer.  W.,  ii,  3. 

The  host  addresses  Dr.  Caius  in  high- 
sounding  words,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  reproachful,  presuming  on 
his  ignorance  of  the  language. 

2.  For  a  delicate  courtier : 

Come,  come,  Castilian,  skim  thy  nosset  curd. 
Shew  thy  queere  substance,  worthless,  most  absurd. 
Marston's  Satires,  1599,  p.  188.  Mod.  Ed. 
Adieu,  my  true  court  friend,  fsrewel,  my  dear  Ckrh'/io. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  27. 

In  this  sense  it  was  used,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  then  thought  people 
of  the  highest  ceremony  and  polish. 
**Castiliano  voUo"  la  con^eetvited  b^ 
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WarburtOD  for  Ctutiliano  votgo,  of 
which  no  sense  can  be  made,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i,  3,  implying  that 
Maria  is  to  put  on  a  courtly  or  solemn 
countenance.  The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably right ;  not  because  sir  Toby  is 
to  be  supposed  to  have  that  idea  of 
civility,  as  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
because  Caatilian  breeding  was  cer- 
tainly most  esteemed.  Thus  Marston 
draws  the  character  of 

The  abiolate  QuliUo, 
lie  that  can  all  the  poynta  of  conrtahip  show. 

&/..!,  p.  1S8,  Mod.  £d. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 

that  Marston  thought  of  Baithtuar 

Castigliani, 

3.  It  seems  also    to    have    been  a 

drunken    exclamation^  being    found 

joined  with  Rivo  ! 

Hey  I  Bivo  CtuHlitmo,  a  man'i  a  man. 

Jew  qf  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  877. 
And  Biro  will  he  cry,  and  Castile  too. 
Look  about  you,  an  old  Com.  cited  by  Mr.  Steerena. 

Castilian  liquor  had  also  a  kind  of 
proverbial  celebrity. 

Away  Tirke,  scowre  thy  throate,  thoa  ihalt  iraih  it 
with  Ceutilian  licour. 

Shoemaket**  HoUday,  an  old  Com.,  ito,  C,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has  called  canary,  Casta- 
Han  liquor,  as  peculiarly  fit  for  poets, 
and  perhaps  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  commoner  term  of  Casti- 
Han  liquor.  £v,  Man  out  of  H., 
Induction. 

fCASTlNG.  A  term  in  hawking. 
'*  Oiseau  acur^ ;  that  hath  had  casting 
given  her."     Cotgrave. 

CASTING-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  for  cast- 
ing,  or  sprinkling,  perfumes.  A  very 
fashionable  article  of  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

Pi  ay  Jove  the  perfumed  conrtiert  keep  their  eattwg- 
bottles,  pick-tootha,  and  ahittleoocka  firom  you. 

B.Jont.Ofnthu^9Bev.,Ul. 

So  in  giving  instructions  to  assume 
the  airs  of  a  courtier : 

Where  is  your  pa^?  call  for  your  caaHng'bottU,  and 
place  your  mirror  m  your  hat,  aa  1  tuld  you.  lb.,  ii,  8. 
rbiegoni,  and  beakera;  aidta,  charters,  casting- 
hottUe.  Albumaz.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  105. 

In  the  third  act  of  Marston's  Antonio 
and  Mellida»  there  is  this  stage  di- 
rection : 

Enter  Caatilio  and  hia  Pa^e.  Castilio  with  a  eastino- 
bottle  of  aweet  water  in  his  hand,  aprinkling  himself. 

Sepr.,  p.  150. 

There   were   probably   also   easting- 
boxes  ;  and  that  is  perhaps  meant  in 
Justice  Algripe*6  lamentation. 


They  have  a  chain, 
My  rings,  my  box  of  easing  gold,  my  purse  toow  _ 

B.  ^  H.  If.  woiMtf,  111,  a. 

Sometimes  called  also  a  easting-glass : 

Faith,  ay :  his  civet  and  hia  caeting-clau 
Have  hdpt  him  to  a  place  among  tne  rest. 

B.  Jons.  Be.  M.  out  ofk.  H.,  iv,  4 

fin  one  of  the  old  receipt  books  the 
following  is  given  as  an  excellent 
Bweet  water  for  a  easting  bottle,^ 

tTake  three  drammes  of  ovk  of  spike,  one  drammeof 
ovle  of  thvme,  one  dram  of  qyle  of  lemmona,  one  dram 
or  oyle  of  cloves,  then  take  one  graine  of  civet,  and 
three  grains  of  the  aforesaid  oompoaition  well  wrcmghi 
together :  temper  them  well  in  a  silver  spoooe  with 
your  linger. 

CASTLE.     A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax. 
Writing  deatruction  on  the  enemies  castle. 

TU.  Jnd.,  iii,  1. 

This  word  caused  much  altercation 
between  Warburton  and  Theobald, 
but  the  former  was  right. 

Farewel,  revolted  fair  I— and,  loomed. 
Stand  £ut,  and  wear  a  eastls  on  thy  head. 

Dro.  /•  (V.,  V,  2. 
Then  Buddenlie  with  great  notae  of  trumpets  entered 
sir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  castM  of  oole  bladLe. 

HoUmsL,  ii.  p.  816. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  citing  the  following 
passage  as  containing  an  instance  of 
this  word,  has  surely  misrepresented 
its  meaning : 

But  use 
That  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  we 
Shall  fight  as  in  a  castle. 

B.  /■  Fl,  Utile  Fr.LniBffer,  act  i,  end. 

If  castle  meant  helmet  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  be  a  castle,  but  castles. 
"To  fight  as  in  a  castle"  is  a  very 
intelligible  phrase  to  express  fighting 
in  great  security,  as  in  a  fortified 
place.  It  is  so  undoubtedly  in  the 
following  passage : 

Draw  them  on  a  little  feather. 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  tludcet. 
And  we  may  do't,  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 

LUtUF^.Lawy.,  TV,  Tp.i4S. 

Gadshill  explains  the  phrase,  as  to  its 
literal  meaning : 

We  ileal  as  ip  a  castle,  cock-sure.       1  Jffm.  IT,  ii,  1. 

Euripides  has  the  same  metaphor : 

HvfJuivTis^lupwripyoteur^a^^aani.   Medea,  \.S90. 

CASTLE.  Old  Lad  of  the  Castle  !  A 
familiar  appellation,  apparently  equi- 
valent to  Castilian,  in  its  convivial 
sense ;  t.  e.,  old  buck ! 

As  the  honev  of  Hybla,  uw  old  lad  t^tke  castle  !  And 
is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance  f 

1  Hen.  ir,  i,  8. 

Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us,  says  Dr. 
Farmer,  of  "  old  lads  of  the  castle,  with 
their  rapping  babble;  roaring  boys." 
The  singular  coincidence  of  this  ad- 
dress to  Falstaff,  was  long  regarded 
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as  a  strong  proof  that  the  part  was 
first  produced  under  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  But  this  opinion  is 
DOW  relinquished.  Oldcastle  was  the 
buffoon  of  a  play  entitled  The  famous 
Tictonea  of  Henry  V,  &c.,  but  this 
piece  was  prior  to  Shakespeare's; 
and  as  the  introduction  of  Oldcastle 
there  had  given  offence>  the  audience 
waa  informed  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
aeoond  part  of  Henry  l\,  that  he  was 
not  even  alluded  to  in  the  character 
of  Falstaff;  ''for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr;  but  this  is  not  the  man." 
See  the  notes  on  the  first-cited  passage, 
and  one  on  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V . 
CASTREL;  written  also  Xiastril  and 
JuutreL  The  hovering  hawk,  Lat. 
tinnunculus ;  a  wild  sort,  not  fit  for 
training.  Minshew  derives  it  from 
mtereerelle,  Fr. 

Snt  there's  another  in  the  wind,  lome  eattrel 
lint  horen  over  hor.  and  daiee  her  daily. 

B.^FL  Pilffrim,  i,  1. 

It  ia  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
character,  that  Lovewit  says  to  Kas- 
tril  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Alchemist, 

Here  stands  my  dove,  stoop  at  her  if  yon  dare. 

tTbe  aparxoir-hawk  is  a  fierce  enemy  to  aD  piceons, 
bat  they  are  defended  of  the  castrel,  whose  sight  and 
voiee  the  sparrow-hawk  doth  fear,  which  the  pigeons 
or  doves  know  well  enough ;  for  where  the  oaslrel  is, 
from  Uience  will  not  the  pigeons  go  (if  the  sparrow- 
hnrk  be  nieh),  thro*  the  great  trust  she  hath  in  the 
cuinlf  hex  oefender. 

lMpi<m*t  Tiousand  Notable  Tkings. 

CAT  IN  PAN.  To  turn  cat  in  pan,  a 
proverbial  expression  implying  per- 
fidy, but  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  origin. 

Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he  of  rraftie  phylosophie. 
And  ean  toume  cat  in  the  panne  very  pretily. 

Damon  and  Pi/i,  0.  PI.,  i,  198. 

So  in  the  famous  old  song  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray: 

Ifhta  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er. 
And  modoate  men  look'd  big,  sir, 

I  tum'd  a  cat-in-pan  once  more. 
And  so  became  a  Whig,  sir.  ^ 

Lord  Bacon  defines  it  as  if  it  meant 
taming  the  tables  upon  a  man,  or 
reversing  the  truth. 

Ibcie  is  a  conning  which  we  in  England  call,  the 
turmng  of  the  eat  tn  the  pan;  which  is,  when  that 
which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  anothf  r 
iMd  said  it  to  bun.  Euay  23. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  1754, 
p.  66,  conjectures  that  it  was  origi- 
nally cafe  or  cake;  another,  p.  172, 
derives  it  from  the  Catipani,  whom 
he  supposes  a  perfidious  people,  in 


Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  in  fact 
Catapanus  was  in  those  countries  the 
name  of  an  office,  and  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Capitaneus,  meaning  a 
governor  or  prsefect.  Hoff'man  gives 
a  list  of  those  Caiapani,  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  in  several 
Monkish  verses  there  cited,  Catapan 
is  used  without  the  termination,  which 
strengthens  the  probability  that  our 
phrase  is  in  some  way  derived  from 
It.  See  also  Du  Cange,  who  gives 
two  etymologies  of  it,  Kortwdv^^  a 
Byzantine  Greek  word,  and  icara 
iravroirparopa,  next  to  the  chief  com- 
mander. The  former  is  the  right; 
the  officers  in  Hoffman's  list  all  held 
their  power  under  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  have  originally 
implied  perfidy^  but  merely  an  in- 
terested changing  of  character.  In 
the  old  play  of  the  Manage  of  Witt 
and  Wisdome,  Idlenesse  says,] 

tNow  am  I  true  araid  like  a  phesitien ; 

I  am  as  very  a  tumoote  as  the  wethercoke  of  Poles  s 

For  now  I  will  calle  my  name  Due  Disporte. 

So,  so,  finely  I  can  tume  the  catt  in  the  pane. 

CAT  and  CATSTICK.  I  mplements  of 
a  puerile  game,  said  to  still  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  counties.  [It 
is  common  enough  at  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  tip-cat,']  The 
cat  is  well  described  by  Strutt: 

The  cat  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  nn  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  dimiuislied  from 
the  middle  to  both  ends,  in  the  manner  of  a  double 
cone;  by  this  curious  contrivance  the  places  of  the 
trap  ana  bnll  are  at  once  supplied,  for  when  the  cat 
is  mid  upon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudjcel 
[or  catetick]  strikes  it  smartly,  it  matters  not  at  which 
end,  and  it  will  rise  with  a  rotatory  motion,  high 
enough  for  him  to  beat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  Sports  and  Paetimee,  p.  101. 
Then  for  love  of  this  sword,  I  broke  and  did  away  all 
my  storehouse  of  tons,  gigs,  bails,  eat  and  eatettcke, 
t-guns,  key-guns,  Ice.  Brome,  New  Ac,  ix,  1. 


Do  phiy  at  cat,  cato  ligneo  Indere ;  bacub  et  buxo 
ludere.  Camhr.  Phraee-iook, 

The  cat  and  stick  are  much  men- 
tioned by  a  foolish  character  in  Mid- 
dleton's  Women  beware  Women,  act  i, 
&c.     The  game  was  called  tip-eat. 

tThat  gall  thSr  hands  with  stool-baUS)  or  their  eeU- 

sticks. 
For  white-pots,  pudding-pies,  stew'd   pnines,  and 

tansies, 
To  feast  their  titts  at  Islington  or  Ho((sden. 

Bromr*s  New  Acad. 

\To  whip  the  CAT.     A  jocular  phrase 
for  sickness  from  intoxication. 

And  when  his  wits  are  in  the  wcttine  shtunke. 

You  may  euq^  lay  hee*i  ^raiikt  \2Dk<9P^  \^«  ^^  ^ras2M« 
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Fnr  thooriilie  be  asdranke  as  any  rat. 
He  hath  butcatehi  a  fox,  or  wkipt  the  eai. 

Tuvlor't  Workes,  16S0. 
To  beare  an  eiiTy,  base  and  aeereUy, 
Tis  ooonted  wiadome,  and  great  policy. 
To  be  a  drankard,  and  the  etU  to  vkip, 
U  caU'd  the  king  of  all  good  feUowalup.  IHd. 

tCAT  AND  DOG  MONEY.  At  Christ- 
churchy  Spitalfields,  there  it  a  bene- 
faction for  the  widows  of  weavers 
under  certain  restrictions  called  eat 
and  dog  money,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  parish  that  the  money  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  cats  and 
dogs.  See  Edwards's  Old  English 
Customs,  1842,  p.  54. 

CAT  IN  A  BOTTLE.  The  subject  of 
allusion  in  the  following  passage : 

If  I  do,  hang  me  w  a  bottle  like  a  eat,  aud  shoot  at  me. 

Much  Ado,  It  1. 

Of  this  phrase  Mr.  Steepens  tells  us 
he  was  unable  to  procure  any  better 
illustration,  than  an  account  of  a 
rustic  custom  which  consisted  in 
hanging  up  a  cat  in  a  wooden  bottle 
or  keg,  with  soot ;  the  sport  being  to 
strike  out  the  bottom,  and  yet  escape 
being  saluted  by  the  contents.  Here 
is  uo  mention  of  shooting  at  it,  but 
the  comparison  may  be  supposed  to 
end  at  the  hanging  in  a  bottle* 
fCAT-SILVER.  An  old  popular  name 
for  mica. 

Hujiu  species  est  etmagnetia  sire  mica,  fiayi^if. 
Cat  silver  Nomenclutor. 

fCATADUPE.    AwaterfaU.    Gr.  icara- 

houiros, 

Sien  of  my  science  in  the  catadupe  of  my  knowledge, 
I  nourish  Ihe  crocodile  of  thy  conceit. 

Wiet  Miserie,  1696. 

CATAIAN.  A  Chinese:  Cataia  or  Ca- 
thay being  the  name  given  to  China 
by  the  old  travellers.  It  was  used 
also  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the 
dexterous  thieving  of  those  people; 
which  quality  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
many  old  books  of  travels.  See  Mr. 
Steevens*s  note  on  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

1  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,  though  the  priest  of 
the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Mer.  W,,  ii,  1. 

The  opposition  in  this  passage  between 
Catalan  and  true  or  honest  man,  is  a 
proof  that  it  means  thief  or  sharper ; 
and  Pistol  is  the  person  deservedly  so 
called. 

My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians,  Malvolio's  a 
Peg-a-Ramsey.  Ttoel,  N.,  ii,  3. 

Sir  Toby  is  there  too  drunk  for  pre- 


cision, and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Sir  W.  Davenant,  in  Love 
and  Honour,  employs  the  same  term 
in  describinff  a  sharper : 

Hang  him,  holdCataiati,  he  indites  finelj.  Ice. 

"And  will  live  as  well  by  sharping 
tricks  as  any  one,"  is  the  meaning  of 
the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

I'll  make  a  wild  CaUnoM  ot  forij  sndi. 

Hontit  Whore,  O.  PL,  ill,  4S5. 

».  e.,  forty  such  blockheads  would 
hardly  furnish  wit  for  one  dexterous 
shamer 

tCATAZANERS.  Probably,  says  Gif- 
ford,  a  corruption  of  some  term  for 
revellers.     Shirley^ s  Ball,  v,  1. 

fCATCH.  The  eye  of  a  hook,  or  buckle. 

A  eateh^  spinter. 

WithaPi  DietioHorie,  ed.  160B,  n.  810,  under  the 

head,  "  Cloathiug  or  appareu  for  men.*' 

The  male,  eatch,  or  rundle  through  whidi  the  latrhet 

paaseth,  and  it  is  fastened  with  the  toung  of  the 

buckle.  NomtneUUor,  1&B5. 

CATER.    An  acater,  or  caterer.     See 

ACATEB. 

Ton  dainty  wits  I  two  of  yon  to  a  eaUr 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner. 

B.  /•  J^.  Mad  loMT,  act  iL 
Or  freeze  in  the  warehouse,  and  keep  company 
With  the  eater.  Holdfast     Massing.  CUy  Mad.,  u,  1. 
When  the  toil'd  cater  home  them  to  the  kitchin 

brings. 
The  cook  doth  cast  them  out,  a*  most  nnsaronry 

things.  Drayt.  Polyoli^  S.  xxr,  p.  1160. 

The  word  very  frequently  occurs. 
See  Gifford's  Massinger,  toI.  iv,  p.  34. 

tMy  lord,  our  eatours  shall  not  use  the  markett 
For  our  prorision,  but  some  straunger  now 
Will  take  thevittailes  from  him  he  hath  bought. 

Plai  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
'K)bsonator,  Plant,  ooquus  nundinalis,  Eid.  qui  coem- 
ptos  i  macello  cibos  coquo  tradit  ad  oocturam.  o^nitrtff. 
fHspensier,  aui  achette  lea  riaiides.  A  eater:  a 
steu'ard :  he  tJiat  buyeth  and  provideth  victuals. 

Nomenelator. 
tA  cateTf  or  hee  that  bnyeth  the  meate,  obaonator. 

Withals^  JJictionarie,  ed.  16U6,  p.  134. 

tCATER-COUSINS.  Friends  so  fami- 
liar  that  they  eat  together. 

Inimicitia  est  inter  eos.  They  are  not  now  cater- 
cousins.  They  are  at  distention  or  debate  one  with 
another.  Tsreuee  in  Sn^lish,  1614. 

CATLING.  The  string  of  a  lute  or 
violin,  made  of  cat-gut. 

What  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  1  know  not :  but  I  am  sure,  none ; 
unless  the  fidlcr  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  cat- 
Ungs  on.  ^  Tro.  dr  Cr.,  iii,  3. 

Simon  Catling  is  therefore  the  name 
of  a  fidler,  in  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  5. 
CATSO.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach, 
borrowed  from  the  Italians  by  ignorant 
travellers,  who  probably  knew  not  its 
real  meaning.  Used  to  signify  a 
rogue,  cheat,  or  base  fellow  : 


Han  ka  ad  atrnkle  ipirtud  aim  tliU  W  llidr 

Aid  B  emi-iiitf T  liiipnriM  »illi  ^i«  "iiiniii.  «(». 
fTil)'  i'li'iltJ.  O.  Ft. 

It  ii  introduced  as  the  ezclamittion  of 
an  ItaliAO,  id  the  Halcontent,  0.  Fl.> 
ir,  22. 
CATZERIB,  formed  from  the  Bbore. 
Cheating-,  roguery. 

SSlSS,'*  ^"^^£1^  ^  ^,^  ^.^_  ^^ 

CAVALERO,  orCAVALIElt.  Literally 
a  koiglit ;  but,  a«  the  persons  of  chief 
fashion  and  gaiety  were  knights,  any 
gallantwutodistitiguished.  Hence  it 
became  a  term  for  the  officers  of  the 
conrt  party,  in  Charles  the  First' 
wan,  the  gaiety  of  vhose  appearance 
was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  austerity 
and  soumeas  of  the  opposite  side. 

m  dniik(aDMtaBu<liiti>h,uiiltatUUie<iml 

fCAUDB.  A  word  need  by  G.  Peele 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  cnre. 

And  Ihoa  tkrM  ran-l'J  ind  laboiin  lerlnailie. 
Wis  in  tlul  workc  not  mealloneil  ipcciallie, 

CATIARB.  CAVEAR,  or  CAVEARY. 
The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeoii 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried :  derived 
from  Ihe  Italian  eaviale,  or  the  barba- 
rooa  Greek  Ka^mpi,  which  Bignify  th( 
same.  Made  also  sometimes  of  the 
ipawn  of  other  kinda  of  Rih  :  bofarg' 
bnng  a  species  of  it.  "  Caviariam, 
on  pisciuDi  salita  et  exsiccata,  iit 
starionum,  mngilum,  luporum,"  &c- 
Da  CaHffe,  Glou.  It  is  now  imported 
in  great  plenty  from  Russia;  hut  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a  new 
and  fashionable  delicacy,  not  obtained 
or  relished  by  the  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore uaed  by  htm  to  signify  anythin|j; 
aboTetheir comprehension.  Anchovies 
classed,  at  that  time,  in  the  same 
rank. 

Ftr  ibt  phj.  1  feBumbw,  plcu'd  ml  the  [iu"ion , 

How  fashionable  it  was,  appears  in 
the  following  passage.  Speaking  ol' 
affected  travelled  men,  it  is  said, 

A  wtr  cpf  venison  nuko  him  nveAt,  uxl  then  iweir 
IhU  lb»  only  idtokriB  Ik  mmtrwrnii.  nttnn,  i>r 
BiU.  SJ.  BloHtfl  (Hicn.,WlV. 

Thus  a  noTice  ia  defined  as  one  who 
kaowsitnot: 


Limjii-Hrido— kmd— Bnd  117— 

One  that  te'a  tuted  nMW, 
Nut  lintm  the  imack  or  dear  UKboru. 

B.f-fl.  Paiii>m.  M^M.,  ttt  r.  p.  SU. 
Then  diKt  not  inov  thei>erUii(inliuigwe«ini. 
^t.  Vat  jm  Ihe  pleuun  llial  I  ■ikc  in  ipeulinj  ili 
lb  filed  on  cntarr  ind  eU  uicbovin, 

JTnw'  L  SiMii,  O.  Fi.,  ii,  KX. 

It  is  said  of  the  affected  imitator  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  that  "be  doth  learn 
to  make  strange  sauces  to  eat  ancho- 
vies, msccaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and 
eaeiare,  because  he  {the  person  he 
imitates)  loves  them."  B.  Jon*.  Cynlh. 
JUvelt,  ii,  3. 

Fh  1  nid^l^  -m  not.'^i'?'^  gUi^  Br.,  iiC  S. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  caviare,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Cmll's  Ancient  and  present 
State  of  Muscovy,  8to,  printed  in 
1698: 

Ccviart,  at  erttiar,  Ibr  the  Kuhiuu  callrd  itsrjr)  ii 

made  at  Ibe  ma  ot  two  dUTeniBt  ttilict,  wiiicli  Ihej 

axch  in  ihe  rim  Wul™.  but  wpceiiUi  n™r  the  ni» 

ol  Ailncim.  to  wit,  of  Ihe  itniji-Di 

I  Kill  not  pntcnd  to  deKcilie  ihe 

veU  known  in  IhcH  put*  ■  I'm  the  bulluvn  n  1 

not  unlike  n  iturgKin,  but  more  lar|Ee,  snd  ineooipon- 

uiil  liii  Buh  whiler  Ihin  veil,  wlicure  lie  i>  callai 
whiie-fleh  l>i  Ihe  EnnipeBni.  Thji  iKllnp  liet  in  tlie 
bottom  or  the  hvcr  at  cntAin  leiiKini,  und  iwellowi 
pum;  luxe  pelibln  of  great  wrig)il  to  bilList  himielf 
Bgruiut  flie  ftffce  of  the  itmiu  ol  ( Le  Wulg".  nnf- 
mentEd  b;r  Ui<  ocltinu  oT  ilie  inowi  m  Ibe  epriniii 

htT  tlirow  aw«T  till!  Oi^i  (ibouch  tlia 

int)f«--^  -  -■-- -'■^-'■ 


only  the  >| 


I  weigbt  out  of  «i 


■biwil.  elee  tliej  keep  it  Dnpreaonl,  only  >  Utt  le  corned 
wlthvlt-  Ttiat  mnjeof  Uicaturfeon'ieLtaWU  ieblrick 
and  tniall  Eniin'd,  tonvwhiit  waij.  like  poIW)^,  and 
li  nlled  ifciiy  W't"!  «u«ovite»,  Thi.  u  abn  made 
by  the  Tuckt.  the  iiTond  un.  which  it  made  of  the 
loce  of  the  bellUK*.  ot  white-liih,  hai  a  fmin  ai  Ln-ge 
u  a  tnudi  pepper.cnm,  of  a  dnrkuh  grey.  The  miart 
■uiide  sf  Ibia  tpnwn.  the  UoKtuilea  rail  ^riviiiiia 
it'll.  hiMauo  they  belii.'ve  it  wu  Hnt  made  hj  Uie 
Aroieniana.  Butli  kinda  they  cleaaK  from  iti  atnnp. 
aalt  it  .and  lay  it  up  on  ahdnng  bnatdi,  to  dniu  away 

adt  it.  pieu  it.  and  pat  il  op  in'Ruka  containing  TuU 
n  BUG  oeixbL  and  to  lenifit  to  Unao),  and  otlia 
plFLTCa :  from  thEnce  it  ij  tnuuported  by  the  Engliab 
and  UuUh  into  Iialy.  That  friew  which  ii  called 
itimi-Elaai  ii  made  ant  of  Ihe  bellBgi't  Hundt. 

F.  m,  lie. 

tCAVILL.     A  coif,  or  caul. 

Her  nlden  lockci  like  Heiniat  tandt, 

|0r  then  btight  llciniiu  brigliliT) 
A  apuiffled  cobiH  biuiti  in  vufi  banda, 

Then  ailto  Boniiog  lighter. 

tCAVILljER.     A  cavalier  ? 

p.  Alat,  •\a\  nnleiui  I  lookelomy  kUc  I  an  in  lOra 
bird.  YonJei  fellowi  oiiuBUf«M4«™;me«i\wii.»4. 
Kumi  liiLe  tmitttn.  Xemut  w  lIaj<<ah,A&W 
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CAUL.  A  thin  membrane,  found  en- 
compassing the  head  of  some  children 
vhen  born :  superstitiously  supposed 
to  be  a  token  of  good  fortune  through- 
out life.  These  cauls  were  even 
imagined  to  have  inherent  virtuesi 
and  were  sold  accordingly ;  nor  is  the 
superstition  yet  extinct,  for  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  them  are  still 
not  uncommon.  Mr.  Todd  testifies 
the  same.  They  are  also  considered  as 
preservatives  from  drowning,  and  for 
that  purpose  are  sold  to  seafaring 
people. 

Were  we  not  born  with  eauh  upon  out  hcadi? 
Think'it  thou,  Chichoii,  to  come  off  twice  a  row. 
Thus  rarely,  from  such  danKcrous  adventures  P 

^Wra,  O.  PL.  xii.  212. 

Herrick  speaks  of  them,  as  being  sup- 
posed fortunate  to  the  children  who 
have  them : 

For  either  sheet  was  spread  tlie  eauU 

That  doth  the  infant's  face  enthmll 

Wlien  it  is  liurn  ;  by  some  nisiyl'd 

The  luckie  omen  of  the  child.  Uesper,  p.  104. 

The  webs  of  spiders  were  sometimes 
called  caules : 

His  shelves,  for  want  of  authors,  are  snbtilly  inter- 
woven with  spiders*  caules.       Clitus's  If'kimzifs,  p.  7. 

fCAUL.  A  covering  of  net- work  under 
which  the  hair  of  ladies'  heads  was 
gathered. 

These*  glitterinz  cauls  of  golden  nlaie. 

Wicrewith  their  heads  are  richly  deck'd. 
Makes  them  to  seem  an  angel's  mate. 
In  judgment  ot  the  simple  sect.    GossofCsT.  Q. 
A  caule  to  cuver  the  huire  of  the  head  withall,  as 
maidens  use,  reticulum  crinsUc  vcl  retiolum. 

WitkuW  DietioHarie,  ed.  1G08,  p.  217. 

CAUSE,  Jirst  and  second,  &e.  Terms 
in  the  art  of  duelhng,  fashionable  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  particularly 
ridiculed  by  him  in  the  last  act  of  As 
you  like  it : 

Faith  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
serenlk  cause.  As  you  like  it,  t,  4. 

The  clown,  who  says  this,  afterwards 
enumerates  the  degrees  of  the  quarrel 
upon  the  lie,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
introducing  it  by  saying,  "  0  sir,  we 
quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners."  The 
books  chiefly  ridiculed  were  those 
of  Vincentio  Saviola,  entitled,  "Of 
Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels," 
and  that  of  Jerome  Caranza,  See 
Warburton's  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage. The  causes  are  again  men- 
tioned: 


THie  first  and  second  cause  will  not  aerre  my  turn. 

L.  L  Lost,  i,  2. 
A  gentleman  of  the  first  house ;  of  Wit  first  and  secoad 
cause.  Rom.  /-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

CAUSEN.  The  old  infinitive  of  to  cause. 
Used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  causer  to  prate;  to  assign 
frivolous  rAisons. 

But  he,  to  shift  their  curious  request, 

Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place. 

F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  2fi. 

CAUTELE,  or  CAUTELL.  Caution,  or 
deceit. 

But  in  all  thinges  thys  cautell  they  use,  ttiat  a  ksse 
pleasure  hinder  not  a  bigger. 

Robinson^s  Transl.  of  Sir  T.  Mare's  Utopia,  8vo,  M,  6  b. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  eautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.  Hmad.,  act  i,  sc  S. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  reeeives. 

Loper's  Complaint,  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  7S8. 

To  CAUTEL.  To  provide  carefully,  or 
artfully. 

It  was  wisely  cauteled  br  the  penner  of  these  savory 
miracles.  Ded.  of  Popish  Impost.,  4to,  I,  3, 1603. 

CAUTELOUS.  Cautious;  but  more 
frequently  artful ;  insidious. 

You  cannot  be  too  cautelous,  nice,  or  dainty 
In  }Our  stKriety  here. 

Ji.  4-  ri.  Wit  at  set.  Weapons,  act  iv,  p.  298. 
My  stock  being  small,  no  marvel  'twas  soon  wasted; 
But  you,  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion. 
If  cautelous,  may  make  bold  with  your  master's. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 
He  is  too  prudent  and  too  cautelous. 
Experience  hath  taught  him  t'  avoid  these  fooleries. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  iv,  4. 

The  note  on  the  following  passage 
says  '^  cautelous  is  here  cautious,  some- 
times insidious;*'  but  a  little  conside- 
ration of  the  context  will  convince  the 
reader  that  artful  or  treacherous  must 
be  its  meaning  there. 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 

Old  feeole  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

As  welcome  wrongs.  Jul.  C^es.,  ii,  1. 

"Men  cautelous,^^  and  "priests"  too, 
I  fear,  are  there  expressly  opposed  to 

Honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 

So  also  in  the  following : 

Your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  cauf^t 
With  cautelous  baits,  and  practices.       Cor.,  iv,  1. 

CAZIMI.  An  old  astrological  term, 
denoting  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  eazimi 
when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  either 
in  longitude  or  latitude,  above  17 
minutes ;  or  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
planet.  Kersey  says  17  degrees,  and 
the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who 
copies  him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new 
error,  to  70  degrees.     The  term  is 
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ezpbdned    at   large    in    Chambers's 
Dictionary. 

I'll  find  the  cnspe,  and  Alfridaria, 
And  know  what  planet  is  in  eazimi. 

Album.,  0.  PL.  Til,  171. 

fCBASURE.  Probably  the  Latin  caesura, 
the  rhythm  of  verse. 

Bat  0 1  what  rich  incomparable  treasures 
Hid  the  world  wanted,  had  tliis  modem  grlory, 
Divine  dn  Hartas,  hid  his  heavenly  cftuure$. 
Singing  the  mighty  world's  inunortall  story  ? 

Syhater's  Du  Bartoi. 

tCEDULE.     A  shedule. 

Having  brooght  up  the  law  to  the  highest  point  against 
the  vice>roy  of  Sardinia,  and  that  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  that  printed 
cei*U  I  sent  you  in  my  last,  and  finding  an  apparent 
disability  in  turn  to  satufie  the  debt. 

HotceWs  Famliar  Letters,  1650. 

tCELEBROUS.     Famous. 

Yxan  the  Greek  isles,  philosophy  came  to  Italy,  thence 
to  this  western  world  among  the  Druydes,  whereof 
those  of  this  isle  were  most  eeltbrous,  for  w^ce  read 
that  the  G«uls  (now  the  tYench)  came  to  Britanny  in 
great  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

E(nc<Ws  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

tCENSE.     A  census. 

Vopiscns  writes  she  was  then  of  fifty  miles  circamfe< 
lencc,  and  she  had  fire  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
in  a  fiunons  eense  that  was  made,  which,  allowing  but 
six  to  evrv  family  in  women,  children,  and  servants, 
came  to  three  millions  of  souls. 

noweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

CENSER.  A  part  of  the  luxury  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was  to  fumigate 
rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer; 
which  was  also  an  appendage  of  that 
curiously  furnished  place,  a  barber's 
shop.  These  censers  of  course  were 
made  with  mauy  perforations  in  the 
top,  an  allusion  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  following  passage : 

What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisn.  and  slash, 
like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.       Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  3. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  act  ii, 
sc.  4,  and  in  Lingua,  0.  Pl.^  v,  199. 
CENSURE.     Opinion. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

TV>  give  his  censure;  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

2  Hen.  JF,  i,  3. 
Madam, — and  you  my  mother— will  you  (^ 
To  give  your  censures  m  this  weighty  business  f 

Rick,  in,  a,  3. 

Even  a  very  favourable  judgment : 

This  and  some  other  of  his  remarkable  abilities,  made 
one  then  give  this  censure  of  him ;  that  this  age  had 
bnm^t  forth  another  Picns  Mirandula,  kc. 

Donne's  Life,  by  Walton,  beginning. 

A  judical  sentence : 

To  yoo,  lord  governor, 
Bemains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture,— O  inforce  it. 

Othel,  T,  8. 

To  CENSURE.     To  give  an  opinion. 

Pardon,  dear  madam ;  tis  a  passing  shami^ 
Tint  L  imworthT  body  as  I  am, 
Sbonla  ctmmM  uat  on  lovely  gentlemen. 


JuU  Why  not  on  ProtheoB,  as  of  all  the  rettf 
Lue.  Then  thus—of  many  good,  /  think  him  best 

Tu;o  Gent.,  act  L 

The  interpretation  of  io  poM  sentence 
is  in  that  place  erroneous;  Julia  is 
giving  an  opinion  only. 
To  pass  sentence  judically : 

Has  censured  him 
Already;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution.      Meas.  for  M.,  i,  S. 

CENT.  A  game  at  cards;  called  also 
corruptly  saint  or  sant.  Supposed  to 
be  like  piquet. 

The  duke  and  his  fair  lady, 
The  beauteous  ITclena,  are  now  at  cent  ; 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding. 
The  duke  has  lost  a  thousand  crowns. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Four  Flays  in  one,  YoL  x. 

Called    cent,    because    100  was  the 
game: 

It  is  not  saint,  but  cent,  taken  from  hundreds. 

Dumb.  Kn.,  O.  PI.,  iv,  483. 
While  their  glad  sons  are  left  seven  for  their  chance 
At  hazard ;  hundred  and  all  made  at  sent. 

Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii,  419. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  game  occur 
in  that  scene.  Thus  the  lady  asks 
him  what  is  his  game,  to  which  he 
answers,  ''Madam,  I  am  blank:'* 
Again,  "What's  your  game  nowT 
P.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine.'^  Pre* 
sently,  **  Can  you  decard  (for  discard), 
madam  ?  Q.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do 
hurt." — All  these  things  certainly 
have  much  resemblance  to  piquet. 
Thus  also. 

Cent  for  those  gentry  who  their  states  have  maxr'd. 
That  game  befits  them,  for  they  must  discard. 

Cotsvo.  Games,  C.  2  b. 

CENTURY.  Used  in  the  following 
passage  for  a  party  of  an  hundred 
men: 

A  century  send  forth. 
Search  everjr  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Lear,  It,  4. 

Also  for  the  number  of  an  hundred : 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  pray'rs.    CymJb.,  iv,  3. 

fCEREBRAND.     A  sarabande. 

The  song  ended,  a  cerebrand  is  danc'd :  as  the  danoe 
ends,  musick  is  heard  without. 

Wrangling  Lovers,  1877. 

fCERE-CANDLE.  A  candle  of  wax ;  a 
taper. 

Who  in  yoor  temple 
Will  light  a  cere-candle,  or  for  incense  bum 
A  grain  of  frankincense  ?    Bandolph's  Poems,  1646. 

CEREMONIES.  OmamenU  of  state 
and  regal  pomp. 

Disrobe  the  ima^ee^ 
If  yon  do  find  them  deck*d  with  ceremonies. 

JuL  Cm.,  i,  1. 

Also,  for  prodigies : 

Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  of  ceremonies.      Ibid.,  U,  1. 
Ceesar,  1  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Btti  now  ihe|  fri«.ht  mA.  OUU^ii^a^ 
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CERTES.     Ceriainly. 

And  m  oondnikm 
Nonsuits  my  inedist<n« ;  fur  cerU»t  layi  he, 
I  hare  slready  chosen  my  officer.  Oti^  i,  1. 

(krUt^  my  lord,  said  he  that  shall  I  aooDe, 
And  give  you  eke  good  help  to  their  decay. 

Sf^eiu.  P.  Q.,  II»  iii,  15. 

Very  common  in  Spenser,  and  occa- 
sionally found  in  later  authors. 
CESS.     Measure  or  estimation.     Pro- 
bably corrupted  from  cense. 

The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  et$t. 

1  Hen.  ir,  ii.  1. 

Also,  the  census,  or  account  of  an 
estate: 

Thon(;h  much  from  out  the  eew  be  tpcnt, 
Nature  with  little  is  content.  Hrrriekt  p.  Ml 

The  verb  to  cess  is  still  occasionally 
used ;  but  more  frequently,  to  assess, 
CESSE,  V.     To  cease.     Cesso,  Lat.    So 
written  by  Spenser : 

Fot  natural  affection  soon  doth  ceiM, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 

F.  Q.,  IV,  ix.  9. 

fCHAFERNE.     A  sausepan. 

five  brasse  potUs,  i^.  bmsse  pannes,  ii\J.  kettles,  and 
one  ekafeme.  InvnU<Mry,  1613,  Stratford-om-Jwm  mSS. 

To  CHAFFER.  To  exchange.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  this  word 
is  obsolete  in  the  active  sense. 

He  chaffered  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set 

Sp.  Moth.  Hnk.,  1159. 
tLadies  regard  not  ragged  compaoie ; 
I  will  with  the  revenues  of  my  ekafred  church. 

Retnmefrom  Pemauus,  161S. 


tYet  knights  and  lawyers  hope  to  see  the  day. 
When  we  mav  share  here  their  possessions. 
And  make  indentures  of  their  cA^Vei  skins ; 


Dice  of  their  bones  to  throw  in  meriment.    '    IHd. 

CHAFFER,  vaa  used  also  as  a  substan- 
tive, for  goods  intended  to  be  ex- 
changed in  traffic. 

He  tooke  toll  throughout  all  his  lordshippet  of  all 
suche  persons  as  passed  by  the  same  with  any  cattel, 
ckaffre,  or  merehandize.  HoUiuk.,  roL  ii,  Q,  6. 

CHAIN.  A  gold  chain,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  old  pictures,  and  is  still 
exemplified  in  the  di«ss  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  was 
anciently  a  fashionable  ornament,  for 
persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan, 
is  very  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
worth  and  antiquity  of  his  chain : 

Out !  he's  a  rillain  to  prophecy  of  the  loss  of  mj  ekain. 
Twas  worth  above  tnree  hundred  crowns.  Brides 
Hwas  mv  father's,  my  father's  father's,  my  grand- 
father's  huge  grandfather's :  1  had  as  hef  have  lost 
my  neck,  as  the  eiain  that  hung  about  it  0  my  ckmn, 
my  chain.  Act  ill,  SitppL  to  SJL,  ii,  576. 

Afterwards  he  tells  us  that  it  had  "  full 
three  thousand  links."  In  Albumazar, 
O.  PL,  vii,  152,  a  gold  chain  is  men- 
tioned which  cost  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  tbejewd. 


tif  oar  gallantet  of  Englande  might  carry  no  more 
linkes  in  their  ehayna,  nor  rinf^  on  thor  lineers, 
tiian  they  have  fought  leelds,  their  neckes  shoold  not 
bee  Tery  often  wreathed  in  golde,  nor  their  handei 
imbrodered  with  precious  stones. 

OoM$on*t  SckodU  qfAbnte^  1579. 

Rich  merchants  also,  who  frequently 
lent  out  money,  were  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  chain.  Hence  ne 
read  of  an  usurer's  chain : 

What  fadiion  will  yon  wear  the  garland  of?    About 

Jrour  neck  like  an  u$urer*s  eJUdn  T  or  under  your  arm, 
ike  a  lieutenant's  scarf?       Muck  Ado  about  A.,  ii,  1. 

All  rich  citizens  were  engaged  in  this 
traffic.     Hence  Belarius  says. 

Did  you  but  know  the  City's  untriet. 

And  felt  them  knowingly.  Cjptkt  iii*  '• 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had 
a  little  worn  off,  the  chain  became  a 
distinction  for  the  upper  aerrant  in  a 
ereat  family : 

linn,  surrah,  call  in  my  chief  tentteman  t*  ik*  cktdn  of 
gold,  expedite.  Mad  World,  0.  PL.  t,  328. 

Particularly  for  stewards;  Malvolio 
is  therefore  supposed  to  have  one : 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  ckain  with  cnunbs. 

fWl.y,ii.8. 
Thou  false  and  peremptory  Howard,  pray. 
For  1  will  hang  thee  up  in  thy  own  ekam. 

B.^JFLLooe'sCmroT^^. 

Again, 

Fior.  Is  yoar  ekain  right? 

Bob.  It  is  both  right  and  just,  sir. 

Fot  though  1  am  a  ttnoardf  I  did  get  it 

With  no  man's  wrong.  /KdL,  iti,  9. 

As  soon  as  he  expects  the  place  of 
steward,  he  begins  to  talk  of  his  chain. 
Act  i,  sc.  2.  The  steward's  chain  was 
also  accompanied  by  a  wlvet  jacket. 
Bussy  D'Arobois  says  to  Maff(§,  the 
steward  of  Monsieur, 


What  qualities  hare  jou,  sir,  besides  your  ci 
And  velvet  jacket  T  Ane.  Dr.^  m,  p.  24S. 

That's  my  grandsire's  chief  genUeman,  i*  tk*  claim  ef 
aold.  iMt  he  should  lire  to  be  a  pander,  and  yet 
look  uwn  his  ckain,  and  vehet Jacket  f 

Middl.  Mad  WorU  my  Matttro. 

tCHAIN-BULLETS.  Chain.shot;bulleU 
attached  together  by  a  chain  and  fired 
out  of  a  cannon  in  that  condition. 

My  firiend  and  I 
Like  two  ckain-hMeto,  side  by  side,  will  fly 
Thorow  the  jawes  of  death. 

Heywood's  Ckalkngofor  Beamtio,  1686. 

tCHALDBON.  Part  of  the  entraila  of 
an  animal.     See  Chaudbon. 

tCHALK.  To  know  cheese  from  chalk, 
t.  e.,  to  be  eonseious  of  what  is  going 
on,  or  of  one's  interest. 

tBut  I  was  erer  better  with  forks  to  scatter,  then  with 
rakes  to  gather,  therefore  I  would  not  have  the  townes 
men  to  mistake  ckalko  for  ekee$c,  or  Robert  for 
Richard.  Taylor'o  Workoo,  16Sa 

He  knowes  ekalke  from  ekeeso:  he  knowes  on  whidi 
side  his  bread  is  buttered. 

WitkaFs  Dietiomarf,  ed.  16H  p.  570. 

CHAMBERS.      Short  pieces  of   ord- 
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nance*  or  cannon,  which  stood  on 
their  breeching,  without  any  carriage, 
med  chiefly  for  rejoicings,  and  thea- 
trical cannonades,  being  little  more 
than  chambers  for  powder.  They  are, 
however,  enumerated  by  authors 
among  other  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
by  the  foUowine  passage  seem  not  to 
haye  been  excluded  from  real  service : 

Tb  tenre  bivrely  it  to  erane  Iwlting  off,  you  know  :— 
^To  veatere  upon  the  duurc'd  ckumbfrs  bravely. 

2fl«i».Mii,4. 

It  mast  be  owned  that  the  whole 
speech  is  jocular,  and  therefore  might 
not  require  perfect  correctness  of 
military  all  usion.  The  stage  direction 
in  Hen.  YIII,  act  i,  4,  orders  that 
ekambers  should  be  discharged  on  the 
landing  of  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
cardinal  Wolsey ;  which  very  chambers 
occasioned  the  burning  of  the  Globe 
play-house  on  the  Bank-side;  for, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  they 
set  fire  to  the  roof,  which  was  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  the  whole  building 
was  consumed.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
ezcfcration  upon  Vulcan,  particularly 
alludes  to  this  accident,  and  calls  it 
the  mad  prank  of  Vulcan  : 

Acainst  the  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank ; 
Wliich,  though  it  were  the  fort  of  the  whole  ]Mirish, 
riaok'd  with  a  ditch,  and  forc'd  out  of  a  mariah, 
I  aaw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in. 
And  laz'd.  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  409. 

See  also  Prolegom.  to  Shakesp.,  p. 
315,  and  suppl.,  ii,  542. 
In  the  account  of  the  queen's  enter- 
tainment at  Elvetham,  p.  19,  we  find 
that  there  was  "  a  peale  of  an  hundred 
chambers  discharged  from  the  Snail- 
mount."  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 
At  the  ceremony  of  letting  in  the 
water  to  the  great  cistern  at  the  New 
River  Head,  which  was  attended  by 
sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &c.,  "  after  a  handsome 
speech,  the  flud-gates  flew  open,  the 
atream  ran  chearfuliy  into  the  cistern, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  in 
triumphant  manner,  and  a  gallant 
peal  of  chambers  gave  a  period  to 
the  entertainment."  Howell,  LondU 
nop.  p.  11. 

The  small  guns  still  fired  in  St. 
James's  Park,  on  rejoicings,  are  pro- 
bably of  the  very  same  kind. 


CHAMBER-FELLOW.  GaUed  in  the 
universities  a  chum.  One  who  jointly 
inhabited  the  same  chambers  with 
another.  The  same  was  also  practised 
in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Heyward  of  Cardeston  in  Norfolk, 
to  whom  Selden  dedicated  his  Titles 
of  Honour,  is  known  to  have  been 
thus  connected  with  that  great  lawyer. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on  that 
book,  so  mentions  Heyward : 

He  thou  hast  giT*n  it  to^ 
ThT  learned  ehmb^rfittaw,  knows  to  do 
It  true  respects.  Underwood,  yi,p.  8S6. 

Selden,  probably,  so  addressed  him 
in  the  first  edition,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  In  the  second  he  only  alludes 
to  that  connection : 

Worthy  sir,  that  affection  which  thns  wt  yoo,  some 
sixteen  yecrs  past,  the  first  edition  of  the  Titles  of 
Honor,  was  justly  bred  out  of  tlie  most  sweet  commu- 
nity of  life,  and  freedome  of  studies,  which  I  then 
happily  eqjoy'd  with  you.  Jkd.,  2d  edit. 

CHAMBERER.  A  wanton  person ;  an 
intriguer. 

Haply  for  I  am  black. 
And  hare  not  those  soft  parts  of  oonreraation 
That  ckamberert  have.  Otk.,  iii,  8w 

FaU'n  from  a  soldier  to  a  ehamherer, 

Counleu  of  Peinbrvie*$  Antomn*,  1690. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  word  chambering  occurs  in 
our  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  similar  sense.  Rom.  xiii,  3. 
tCHAMBER-LETTER.  Letting  of 
chambers  appears  to  have  been  con* 
sidered  a  disreputable  occupation. 

B.  We  are  even  closed  up,  betweene  the  dore  and  the 
wall,  betweene  an  host  and  a  whore. 
F.  We  want  here  but  a  scholler,  an  hackney  man,  a 
marshall,  a  custome  house  searcher,  a  ckamber-lettert 
a  bargeman,  and  worse  I  cannot  tell  how  to  devise. 

Faasengtr  of  BengeuntOf  161S. 

CHAMBERLIN,  properly  CHAMBER- 
LAIN. An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi* 
valent  to  the  present  head  waiter  or 
.upper  chambermaid,  or  both  offices 
united  ;  sometimes  male,  sometimes 
female.  Milton  says  that  Death 
acted  to  Hobson  the  carrier : 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  ekamberlin, 

Sliow'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  nighty 

Pull'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  tight 

On  the  Univ.  Carrier,  L  14. 
I  had  eren  as  live  the  ehanAerUune  of  the  white 
Horse  had  called  me  up  to  bed. 

Feete's  Old  Wiw^s  TaU,  i,  1. 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
the  chamberlain  and  other  servants 
of  an  inn  are  ludicrously  described 
as  squires  attendant  upon  the  knight, 
who  is  the  \audVoid; 
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The  lint  h^ht  ehamherUmo,  who  will  we 
Onr  beds  prepar'd,  and  brine  us  inowy  sheets, 
Where  nerer  footman  ttretch'd  hit  batter'd  hams. 

Acts. 

The  character  of  a  ehamberlaine  is 
given  at  large  by  Wye  Saltonstall^  in 
the  18th  of  his  Characters  (1631), 
where  some  of  his  tricks  are  exposed. 
Among  his  perquisites,  was  that  of 
selling  faggots  to  the  guests.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  ''secretary  to  the 
kitching  and  tapsty/'  i,e,,  the  tap. 
He  also  made  the  charge  for  the 
reckoning.  The  author  concludes  by 
saying, 

But  1  forbeare  any  farther  description,  since  his  pic- 
ture is  drawne  to  the  life  in  every  inne. 

See  Mr.  Wharton's  ed.  of  Milton's 
smaller  poems,  p.  323.  A  chamber- 
lain was  also  a  servant  in  private 
houses.  See  Johnson. 
fCHAMBER-STOOL.  A  close-stool. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A  ehambtrttoole  or  pot,  lasanam  et  scaphinm. 

mihaft  JHctionarU,  ed,  1608.  p.  SOS. 

CHAMFER'D.  Farrowed;  channelled, 
like  a  fluted  column,  which  was  the 
original  sense. 

Comes  the  breme  winter  with  eJumfred  brows, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows. 

Spm$.t  February^  43. 

CHAMFRON.  The  frontlet  of  a  barded 
war-horse ;  usually  armed  with  a  spike 
between  the  eyes.  Howel  thus  defines 
it,  among  the  bardes  of  a  horse : 
"  Les  bardes, — c'est-ii-dire,  toutes  les 
pieces  pour  Tarmer,  comme  le  chan- 
/rain,  pi^ce  de  fer  avec  une  longue 
pointe  de  fer  au  milieu,  qui  lui  couvre 
et  arme  la  face,"  &c.  Vocabulary,  § 
44.  See  Cham/rain,  in  the  Manuad 
Lexique  of  Prevot.  See  also  Ivanhoe, 
vol.  i,  p.  26. 

CHAMOMILE.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined that  chamomile  grew  the  more 
luxuriantly  for  being  frequently 
trodden  or  pressed  down ;  and  this 
was  a  very  favourite  allusion  with 
poets  and  other  writers.  Shakespeare 
ridicules  an  absurd  use  of  it : 

For  though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  on 
the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
the  sooner  it  wears.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

The  above  is  evidently  written    in 
ridicule  of  the  following  passage,  in 
a  hook  then  very  fashionable,  Lyiy's 
Eapbuea,  of  which  it  is  a  parody : 


Thoogh  the  mmmhUI  the  more  U  if  trodden  and  nreaied 
downe,  the  more  it  spreadeth :  yet  the  Tiolet  the 
oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched  the  sooner  it  wither- 
eth  and  decaieth.  BtifknuM,  sign.  D,  bL  let 

Shakespeare  showed  his  taste  in  ridi- 
culing an  a£fected  style,  which  was 
then  very  generally  admired : 

That  er'ry  beast  that  ran  but  pay  his  tde 
May  travel  o'er,  and  like  to  atmomile, 
Fkrarish  the  better  being  trodden  on. 

MiterieM  <^Inf.  M^  O.  Fl..  t.  6«. 

CHAMFER.  Of  uncertain  meaning. 
I  have  found  it  only  in  the  following 
passage.     Perhaps  caters. 

I  keep  champfn  in  my  noose  can  shew  your  lordship 
some  pleasure.  Mad  World,  O.  PI.,  y,  SSl 

tCH  AM PION.  The  old  term  for  cham- 
pain,  or  flat  country. 

The  rerdant  meads  are  drest  in  green. 
The  champion  fields  with  com  are  seen; 
Wheat-ears  do  the  summer  erown. 
Harvest  begins  to  come  to  town. 

i'terlMJM,  1694. 

fCHANCEABLE.    Accidental. 

That  ther  thought  in  the  ehauneeakU  hittinff  uppon 
any  sucn  verses,  great  foretokens  of  theirlortunea 
were  placed.  Whereupon  grew  the  worde  of  Stntes 
Viiriluuue,  *  *  *  which  although  it  were  a  rerv^  vaine 
andgodles superstition.  Sydn^i  Jpoiogyfor roetry. 

tCHANCEMEDLEY.  The  old  law 
term  for  manslaughter. 

Manslaughter,  otherwise  called  ekaneewuHey^  is  the 
killiD|;  of  a  man  feloniously,  sc.  with  a  mans  will,  and 
yet  without  auy  malice  foreUiought ;  as  when  two  doe 
quarrell  and  fight  together  upon  the  sudden  and  by 
meere  chance,  without  anv  malice  precedent,  and  one 
of  them  doth  kil  the  other ;  this  also  is  felony  of 
death.  Flo.  101.  Br.  Coron.,  333. 

Dalion's  Country  Justice,  163a 

To  CHANGE.  To  wear  changes  or 
variety  of  any  dress  or  ornament. 

O  tliat  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  as  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands,  [t.  e,  must  wear  a  va- 
riety of  gHiiands  on  his  horns].  Ant.  /■  CL,  i,  3. 

CHANGELING.  The  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  steal  the  most  beautiful  and 
witty  children,  and  leave  in  their 
places  such  as  were  ugly  and  stupid. 
These  were  usually  called  changelings  : 
but  sometimes  the  child  taken  was  so 
termed : 

So,  let's  see ;  it  was  told  me  I  should  be  ridi  by  the 
fairies :  this  is  some  changeUng.  WuU.  T.,  lii,  S. 

As  the  child  found  was  a  beautiful 
one,  changeling  must  there  mean  the 
child  stolen  by  the  fairies,  especially 
as  the  gold  left  with  it  is  conjectured 
to  be  fairy  gold.  It  certainly  means 
so  in  the  following  passage  : 

Because  that  she,  as  ner  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stol'n  firom  an  Indian  long. 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 

Mid*.  N.  Dr.,  u,l. 

The  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  thus 
marked  by  Spenser : 

¥Vom  thence  a  foery  thee  unweeting  reft, 
Thiot  aft  Vhoa  ik^  in  tender  ■waduug  b«iid, 


CHA  1; 

Jt»d  ia  but  ctAu  bn»]  (here  bi  tlie  left : 
Sad  Bm  dv  fiflnueffiHf  esU,  ■■>  thauniRd  by  Ikois 
Ihelt.  rf.C, !,»,«. 

tCHANK^.     Sfaanken. 

Ab  unl-bkB  ««l«T  of  n  murellmi  firtne  uilnaf 

bkwnm  of  the  ptm,  ciUibtj»  lod  buninz  ■ilTi  llpe. 

itplaii'i  Thmtmi  SaUkU  TUhi. 

tCHAIflVEL-BONE.  The  collar-bone. 
Uted  by  CliapmaD,  Horn.  II.,  irii. 

Chrinli  Jb^di.  Cell,  annntcei  colli  ruin  tnno), 
■Aw.  Mt.  Honcr.   ■tijjtpor,    Gdtno.   L'o>  da 

tnc  A'o^.fVaiw,  ISM. 

CHANSON,  PIOUS.  What  is  meant 
b;  it,  in  the  following  wild  Bpeecii,  of 
Hamlet'a  feigned  madiiesB,  Iia9  been 
more  disputed  thitii  it  i«  worth. 

WLf  u  bj  tot,  God  sot.  ud  Iben  jca  know,  it  nmc 

The  piout  cAanjron  might  mean  H 
Mcred  Rong  on  Jephthn,  which  appears 
(o  be  quoted.  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful ;  Font  chanson  and  Pans 
tkantant  are  in  the  folios,  both  of 
which  are  apparently  nonsense.  Ham- 
let was  perhaps  intended  to  mix 
French  and  English,  but  both  seem 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  players, 
or  the  printers. 
tCHAPS.     The  chopa. 

latrMist  lU  the  IliKk,  he  iant  ini  nniln 
The  iillj  ibBp,  url  tkaii  wiili  bl.MHl  Bdolla. 

■fCHAPERON.     A  hood. 

nu  jndgef  meet  in  eom  uiFouth  dark  dunnoo,  and 
Otc  Aeratioberalatidt  Ijj,  chid  in  a  tluw  iLirk  icmr- 

OA  ot  which  thrr  tat  but  two  holu  tu  took  Ihniugh, 

a»riri  ruiiior  laiin,  it». 
tCHAPILET.    A  chaplet. 

Hike  her  a  fOoUj  e\s^iet  of  unr'd  cnktmhioe, 

SpUA.    capitis   anuuncatiiin   femineuin.  ei   auro  et 
fcmmU,    rctr6  tdiLriiifn     loliiaiu,    Atcon.   ludor. 

md  to  tie  tied  or  futcDed  bihind:  wniE 

CHApiVE^,the  same  as  CHIOFPINe' 
CHAPMAN.  Now  used  only  for  a 
purchaser,  or  one  who  bargains  for 
purchase,  but  anciently  sjgnitied  a 
seller  also,  being  properly  ceapman, 
market  man,  or  cope  man,  one  who 
barters  with  another.  See  Copeman. 
Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  a  seller  : 

BcMUty  li  bought  brjml^Bif  111  or  the  eye, 
VM  oUn'd  hj  but  ule  of  ckapmit'i  loiipiM. 

CHAPTER,  orCHAPITEB.  The  capital 
of  a  column. 

The  CDllODUii  hie,  the  eUpltTi  guilt  with  gold, 
naianiAManohtwilbUuiv*  Brant.         ^mu. 


In    the    tmn station    of    tlie    Bible, 
ehapler    u    frequently    used     in    the 


Exod.  xxxvi,  i 

Cerjal,  i,  n.  3M,  r^. 


0(lheBl.«i     

thcjfhouldliebniki 

CHARACr.     A  distiDcti' 


lo  ell  hli  dmaliigi,  tli*nu:U.  titles,  ronu. 

Be  ID  ucli-nlluD.  Jfnu./cr  JfMt.,T.1. 

A  statute  of  Edw.  VI  direcU  the 
seals  of  ofBce  of  every  bishop  to  have 
certain  eharaett,  under  the  king's 
arms,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
diocese.  1  JEd,  Fl,  c.  2. 
CHARACTERY.  Writing;  thatwhiih 
is  charactered ;  expression.  Accented 
on  the  second  syllable. 

Fanii  □•{  flowen  for  their  iidrMetf- 


CHARE,    or     CHAR-WORK.       Task- 
work, or  any  labour.     Of  nncertaiu 


derifation.     See  Todd. 


°:^e,''S?w 


CAaren 
hired  to  work  by  the  day. 
To  CHARE,  or  CHAR.    To  work,  or 
do. 

All'i  cLir'J  ■hcD  he  ii  ;one.  IW  KMe  riim./ui.  a. 
AlCs  ckar'd,  means  "all  is  done;  it 
is  all  over."  "  That  cAor  is  ckar'd, 
H«  tlie  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hang'd  her  husband."  Ray'i  Prop,, 
p.  1H2,  who  there  conjectures  cAar 
to  be  formed  from  charge,  xar 
diTDroriJr.  See  Chewkb. 
CHARE  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
ill  Passion  week.  Corrupted,  accord* 
ing  to  the  following  ancient  explana- 
tion, from  S&ear  T/iurtdatf,  being  tlie 
day  for  thearing,  or  ahaving,  prepa- 
ratory to  Easter.  Called  also  Maundy 
Thursday. 

upon  Clian  Thridaf  Cbriit  bnke  brend  Ditto  Ui 

■lid  £liioi°  *  ^U^i  KtlnJtr. 

Yr  1  Bian  uke  whT  S\m  nmninji  ii  colled  »,  le  vaj 
■Bj  tbet  in  twiT  eWehe  It  ■■  enlTcd  Crum  Difmimi.  our 
LordcB  iBpcr  any.  It  ie  olio  in  Eii|rlvihe  CBlled  Slur 
TkHridtfl,  Tor  ID  olile  fallen  dayn  lue  ptfople  viJde 
Uint  dnyc  ihcre  tlitM  lieilea,  mni  ?V\\t^  Vb*^i  Vi^%^ 
uid  )wa  the]  I  twAe^  itlill«>  loiliA  <JBn»^B»<S.  v(,<Bi<h 


him,  thU  that  (U7  niffTrd  bit 

Johw  licUul  ujlh.  un  Sirr  TkurtUj  (  mu  iholde 
do  I'otl  Jiii  here,  and  elyjw  hii  bcrde,  nd  a  drhI 
ihalde  timve  hii  eniwiia,  h  thai  there  ihokl  iuicb;iige 
be  U-lvtrciifl  God  and  K™. 
FtMlitiil,  sKoUi  h  Vr.  ITorJtworlll,  n  Sola.  Biv, 
Tol.i,p.lW. 

tCHARET,   CHARRlf.     Old  fonuB  uf 
chariot. 

Hh  fnrtlin  frm  the  am,  the  doUa  witi.  Tb«  cmi- 
nicm  panile  Lmuiiied  Ibe  nu  lo  be  oirird  about  ib  a 
aUn'siibhcineL  Mht'i  ru^  1600,  Biaig.  n. 

Come  pnj  IbrE  cchik.  wte'l  nav  (•■>> 

Td  pica:  tbe  acKBtnai  of  the  di;  : 


Till  Hut  our  Kent  be  Abm. 

CHARGE.  To  gire  a  charge  to  the 
watchmeii  appean  to  have  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  duty  of  tbe  coo- 
stable  of  the  night.  Dogberry's 
charge  iawell  known,  which,  curious 
as  it  ia,  appears  to  utiafy  the  watch* 
men,  whose  resolutioo  is  as  useful  as 
that  is  Bngncioiia : 

WtlL.  nuten,  vehenrour  eisiyi:  letnneithnc 

Uj  watch  ii  let — eitrM  nveD.— -and  all  at  peau. 

JV«D  jRei  Ic  el-Hl  tit  Detil,  11». 

CHAROE-HOUSB.  Conjectured  to 
menu  a  free-school,  by  Mr.  Steevens  i 
but  more  probably  a  common  seliool, 
for  at  a  free-school  there  is  no  charge. 
Used  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
following  questiou  to  MoloferneB  the 
sclidalmaster ;  evidently  intended  for 
nffected  langnnge. 

]Xi  jTDu  not  edante  ntuUi  It  the  thargtJuiHH  on  the 
(up  al  Ike  mauDtaiii  r  L.  L.  IttI,  i,  1. 

CHARINESS.  Cautioa;  scrupulous- 
ness. From  chary,  which,  aa  well  aa 
this  derivative,  is  growing  obsolete. 

Nnj,  I  will  ronifnl  to  ut  (s^  Tifiaini  atainathin, 
tbuuuT  Donullvlhe  citdnKB  of  our  bonatr, 

Un.  W.  k^  ii,  1 

CHARITY,  ST.  The  aUegorical  pr- 
sonage  Charity  figured  a«  a  saint  in 
the  Romish  Calendar,  and  conse- 
quently was  currently  spoken  of 
such  by  our  ancestors.  Ophelia 
sings, 

B7  01*,  and  b;  fidil  CUMy.     Bami.,  iv,  C. 

Gammer  Gurlon  says, 

CJUrilir.  Gamma-  O..  O.  K  ii,  U,' 

Spenser  also  speaks  of  her : 

Ml  dtaiLordl  and  met  SiiX  CiUrlfy f 
Tbat  uiue  ami  bodi  ouu  would  pit*  me. 

""A&LES'S   WAIN.    The  old  name 


CIIA 

for  the  seven  bright  stars  of  the  con* 
Blellalion  Ursa  Major.  The  constel- 
lation was  BO  named  in  honour  of 
Charlemagne.  With  the  usoal  regard 
of  our  elder  poets  to  chronological 
propriety,  it  is,  in  Fiaher'a  Fmmua 
Troes,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brennus 
tbe  Gaul,  who  took  Rome.  Yet 
Fislier  was  an  academic. 

Fnm  Ibe  utiboonded  dcoji,  and  eoJd  dinBa 
When  CtArWiHJa  dieha  tbe  tmnheinjicde. 

AtxH  Tna,  O.  PL,  ■n,  US. 

The  editor  of  the  old  plajs,  there, 
and  in  vol.  r,  259,  explains  it  as  the 
constellation  Uraa  Minor,  which  ia  a 

Charle  Wane  is  nsed  by  Bp.  Gavin 
Oouglaa, 

tNor  can  the  Karehiiif  rjt,  ta  matt  adainihle  art  of 
aatroUDiDie,  rv«  tet  nnda,  Oiat  a  cohch  could  attHDe 
Id  tliU  high  ealtatiou  of  boBow.  aa  la  W  placed  in 
the  BmaiDent.  It  iaappaRnUjatai,  thatCbarieahia 
Out  (whirh  we  bj  FUitanM  call  Ctmta  lit  ITuu)  ii 
mat  idoTHKitlT  itelliade.  whan  in  Ua  lain  cimuu- 
fenoce  of  faeaTen.  it  ii  a  moat  Baefhll  and  bcocficnU 
BCfriBarke  laud  aomeCiinca  a  lnDd-markQ  too.) 

ftf  bi'i  Wtria.  ISM. 

To  CHARM.  To  utter  musical  sounds, 
whether  by  voice  or  instrumeot.  From 
eiartna,  Ital. 


Ileiti,,  OtV,  Esrtit.  Priam. 

Hence  Milton's  beautiful  expression  : 

With  titarm  of  G«rlieit  hirda.  Par,  L-,  i-r,  041. 

tCHARM-MILK.      An    old  name  for 

uttermilk. 

Lie  KroniTu,  KiUlum.     y£kaJ^j~tK.    I^t  bnrS. 


CHABMEB.  Onewho  deals  in  charma 
or  spells ;  magician. 

^iil  bandkachiaf 
Did  an  £|7ptiBn  to  mjr  moUter  firt- 
Bho  wuacMra'r^andceuldamioatmd 
Tlia  thoifhta  of  pBOple.  OtK,  iU,  4. 

I  fl*  uuBau  aa  elitiwrt  in  a  miat. 

A>i>u  nwi.  o.  n .  tu.  4V7. 
In  the  Psalms,  we  read  of  tbe  eharmer 
who  cAoms  wiaely,  with  a  design  to 
quell   the  fury  of  the  adder.    Pi. 

tCHARNE.    To  chum. 

Tbej  art  ao  pnictiEcd  and  inured  in  all  Irinda  of  bar- 

bbnd,  and  theblcnd  and  thi  miUe  the;!  will  elamf 
tDielher  in  :heic  bait  or  capa,  till  Ibn  hate  made 
ftab  dueao  aud  cname  (whieb  the  divefl  wiU  lorea 
Bite).  Tafltr-,  Worktl,  1S30. 

CHARNICO,  or  CHARNECO.  A  sort 
of  sweet  wine.  Supposed  by  War- 
barton  to  b«  derived  from  ehameea. 
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the  Spanish  name  for  a  species  of 
taipentine  tree. 

AmLhK%  Bdi^iboar,  hoe's  a  enp  of  cAahmco. 

ftHm.  n/±Z. 
OiMS  mcj  iMttimable  bullies,  well  talk  of  your  noble 
—to  »  qpetttint  ekarnieo. 

Purittm,  ad  if,  SuppL  to  Sk.,  ii,  616. 

It  was  probably  esteeme4  a  fine  wine, 
being  introdaced  with  sack  in  the 
first-cited  passage,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing mentioned  with  anchovies,  which 
were  then  esteemed  a  great  delicacy : 

And  '•  aooB  I'd  ondertake  to  follow  her, 

JL  Vrhere  no  old  ekmrnico  it,  nor  no  anchorea. 

B.  /-  n.  wit  without  M.,  aet  iL 
A  poiUe  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-«a-meene,  a 
poctle  of  cAcrmco. 

9d  Part  ofHoiuit  ffX,  O.  PL.  iii,  457. 

It  was  probably  a  Spanish  wine,  being 
mentioned  witn  others  as  such,  in  a 
work  called  Philocothonista.  See  the 
note  on  the  above  passage.  Yet  Mr. 
Steeyens  asserts  that  Chameeo  is  the 
name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon. 
tCHAROKKOE.  A  corruption  of  the 
Italian  seiroeeo,  the  south-east  wind. 

When  the  chill  ehorokkoe  blowa. 
And  winter  tells  a  heavy  tale 

BaOad,  nth  etnt. 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge,  or  letter  of 
defiance.  From  charta,  Lat.  The 
word  now  in  use,  but  in  a  different 
sente,  is  cartel,  from  cartelle,  Ital. 
See  Johnson. 

Chief  of  domestie  knights,  and  errant, 

JLither  for  ckarteL  or  for  warrant. 

Hudihr.,  L  i,  SI. 
Ton  bad  better  hare  been  dmnk,  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  it,  when  you  sent  the  post  with  a  whole  packet  of 
ckoftels  fur  me. 

Lord  Boo^  Letter  to  Lord  Dorchester,  1669,  p.  6. 

CHARY.  Scrupulous;  nicely  cautious. 
See  Chariness  above. 

The  chariest  nuid  is  pnidignl  enongh, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 

SaatL,  i,  8. 
Nor  am  I  eharjf  of  my  beauty's  hue, 
Bat  that  I  am  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach  sore. 
George  a  Greene,  O.  PL,  iii,  80. 

CHASBOW.  The  poppy,  Scotch.  Writ- 
ten  also  chasbolly  chesbol,  and  cheS' 
bowe.     See  Jamieson. 

The  riolet  her  fkinting  head  dedin'd 
Benouh  a  sleepy  ckasbvw. 

Drummond,  p.  18,  ed.  1791. 

Gerard  says,  the  plant  was  called  in 
English  poppy,  or  cheese-bowlet,  p. 
400.     A  strange  corruption  I 

CHASEMATE.     See  Casamate. 

fCHASE-PIECE.  The  cannon  in  a  ship 
which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
in  pursuing  an  enemy,  placed  no 
doubt  on  the  bow. 

Ibe  eighth  day,  about  7  in  the  joonoDg,  Bofraro  with , 


hit  fHgots  came  rowing  towards  the  ship,  and  being 
then  oilme  that  the  ship  could  not  worke,  bee  came 
in  such  sort  that  she  eould  hare  none  but  her  chast 

Sees  to  beare  upon  them,  which  lay  so  well  to  passe, 
at  they  snnke  two  of  their  frigoCs  before  they  ooold 
boord  bar,  and  two  more  after  tney  were  by  her  sides. 

rUflor's  Worket,  1090. 

CHAUCER'S  JESTS.  Incontinence  in 
act  or  language.  Probably  from  the 
licentious  turn  of  some  of  that  poet's 
Tales. 

In  good  (kith,  no;  the  wi^t  that  onee  hath  tart  the 

fruits  of  lore, 
Untill  her  dying  daye  will  long  sir  Chemeer's  jests  to 

nrore.  Promos.  /*  Cassamd,,  i,  8. 

So  Harrington,  on  the  licentious  use 
of  the  word  occupy : 

Lesbia  doth  laugh  to  hears  sellers  and  buyen 
Cal'd  by  this  name,  substantial  oceupj/ers: 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  ^ora  folk  us'd  it, 
Ton  mar'd  it  that  with  Chaweer^s  jest  abus'd  it. 

Bpifr^  B.  i,  Ep.  8. 
Tet  would  he  not  phiy  Cupid's  ape. 
In  Chaucer^s  jest  lest  he  snould  shape 
A  pigsnye  like  himselfe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coryat,  Conu  11. 

CHAUDRON,  or  CHAULDRON.  Part 
of  the  entrails  of  an  animal. 

Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chaudron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

Ma^^  ir,  1. 
How  fure  I  f  troth,  for  sixpence  a  meal  wench,  as  well 
as  heart  can  wish,  with  calves  chaldrons  and  chitter> 
lings.  Honest  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  800. 

See  Todd  in  Chawdron. 
ToCHAUNE.    To  gape,  or  open.  The 
word  is  Greek,  however  it  got  adopted 
here :  x^ww,  laxo,  aperio. 

Oh,  thou  tU  bearing  earth. 
Which  men  do  gape  for,  *till  thou  cramm'st  thehr 

months. 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust:  O  chaune  thy 

breast. 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

Jnt.  /•  MeU.  Jnc.  Dr.,  ii,  144. 

The  editor  of  that  work  changed  the 
word,  because  it  was  unknown  to  him. 
But  Cotgrave  has  it,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  part,  and  Todd  gives  it 
as  a  substantive  from  Bp.  Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE,  or  CHAWNE.  A  crack,  op 
crevice. 

Anaximander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  waxing 
drie  upon  a  long  and  extraordinaria-drought,  or  after 
much  moist  weather  and  store  of  raine,  openeth  very 
great  chinkes  and  wide  chawnes,  at  which  the  aire 
above  with  violence  and  in  exceeding  much  quantitie 
entreth,  and  so  by  them  shaken  with  a  strong  spirit 
is  stirred  and  moved  out  of  her  proper  place. 

Holland's  Ammanus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

CHAW.  An  old  form  of  the  word  jaw. 
It  occurs  in  that  form  in  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Ezekiel  xxix,  4, 
and  xxzviii,  4,  but  has  been  silently 
altered  in  the  later  editions.  It  was 
continued  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th 
century. 


JO  WM  eoannMl  Uico  la  Uh  0 

pifioB  ittll  tot  Bun,  wdA  Btwa  luinff  their  ek 
ia^iSa,  vbiefc  did  tet  Ua  on  all  prnki  kha 
ftnwiL  BMmti  AmiOta—  JlittMmii.  1„.. 

tDuiaka  ■na  this,  ud  Bmiaana,  ■bm  (hu  delndgd 
Uin  inn  Tctoned  [to  tha  ODwtJ  banc  with  npnuh- 
fnir  taKHMt  Rfiled  a  diatardi  ukd  omrdi,  ^ring 
lik*  OBlo  THiimDU  MrrtBt*,  wUch  uritb  Uw  Xnt  blow 
m  •■tonie^  pbieked  np  Ihdr  ipirili  ud  mbettcd 
tlmirdndlj  elflHj;  paraodng  a  Hwnfi  ■■  pottiblv 
tb>T  "Mid  If  it  lif  IB  tbeir  pmrtr  to  be  meet  wii& 

CHAwir    Thejaw,  or  jaw-bone. 

or  u  u«  he  aicht  the  clinU  bone.       Am-lu.,  SS. 

Cited  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mng., 
Feb.,  1820,  p.  116.  The  editor  adds, 
"  Piga'  chauU  are  to  be  bad  at  every 
pork-shop."  In  Slafibrdabire,  they 
are  limply  called  cAouii*,-  which  would 
be  a  better  term  tbim  the  compoiinda, 
piffs'-/aee»,  or  piga'-cktqu,  which  are 
commoaly  used  in  London. 

CHEAP,  Market.     See  Chefb. 

CHEAPSIDE  CROSS.  The  croes  at 
Chenpside,  being  mach  revered  by 
the  Papista,  wns  proportioDably  de- 
tested by  the  Puritans.  It  waa  there- 
fore removed  May  2d,  1643.  Id 
Kandolph'a  Muses'  Looking  Gloss,  a 
Puritan  calls  it  an  idol ; — or  rather  the 
■tatue  of  the  Virgin  which  whs  on  it. 

She  looketh  like  Uie  idol  of  CluafiUi. 

CHEARE,  or  CHEERE.  Look ;  air  of 
countenance. 

No  lignofloj  did  in  bli  Ifnki  inpen, 
Or  erer  iaar'a  lut  EQclutcholj  tifv, 

Dra^tn't  Otcl.  Btd.  p.  1393. 
With  clrirt  u  tiouih  ont  •liouJd  ■nothec  wlielnie. 
Whin  we  hiTt  fouilit  uid  chucd  oft'  >ith  dmrln. 

Ld.  Surm'i  SmiuI  tx  M'lwli.  Cullr. 

CHEAT-BREAD.  Household  bread; 
i.  e.,  wheatea  bread  of  the  secood 
sort.  This  is  fully  eiplained  by  Cot- 
gTBve,  who,  under  Pain,  has  pain 
bourgeois,  which  he  renders  "  crible 
bread,  between  white  and  brown,  a 
bread  that  somewhat  resembles  our 
wheaten,  or  cheat."  Todd  derives  it 
from  achet,  but  that  seema  very 
doubtful.  0.  Mason,  the  censurerof 
Johnson,  saya,  "the  finest  white 
bread." 

Hd  mucbct  cu  H  veil  Uie  conrtlT  pelue  pleiu, 
Ae  thet  made  ol  tbs  uol  felch'd  ^^m^knx\  leue. 
ThnrOneatoTUietluDd,  compired  wiUi  mi  vbrat, 
Yai  wtaiteaeu  of  the  bnnd.  doth  look  like  luano-i 
di'^-  Dntjfl.  Polfoli.,  iri,  r-  »S». 

See  Manchet. 

The  peer  cattle  yonder  ere  puaini;  inT  the  time 
Willi  ■  tictl  let/,  ud  e  bumbard  of  brDken  beer 

A  Jimi.  MtiHi^Atsm,  toL  Ti,  p.  m. 
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In  the  following  it  aeenis  to  indicate 
a  fine  sort,  yet  perhaps  the  speaknr 
meani  that  she  shall  be  reduced  even 
to  the  coarsest  kind :  she  lamenta 
that  she  shall  be, 

Witboul  French  virea^  or  eteaf  trad,  at  mtOt;  er 
■  little  dog]  or  ■  geatlEuu  nihcri  or  isdeed  but 
Ihinc  thaVa  At  Ibr  a  lady, 

Siatvard  But.  O.  PL.  iT.  ISl. 
tAi  when  aalt  Ardij  or  Qamt  doth  praroVe  Ihem, 
And  with  wide  laojhter  ud  a  eiaU-tM/t  ehoake 
them.  Curtrl'l  Pxlicm  AnnuM,  IMEL 

CHEATER,  is  said,  in  many  modem 
notes,  to  have  been  synonymous  with 
gamuler :  but  it  meant  always  an 
unfair  gamester,  one  who  played  with 
false  dice  :  though  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  assumed  by  those 
gentry  themselves. 

hoateu  imDicdiBlel;  ronlmta  the  ciprenioQ  with 
hoDcil  man  mv  hoiui,  not  bd  ckalir. 

1  an  ir.  u,  *. 
So,  in  Ben  Jonsoo's  epigram  oo 
Ceptnin  Hnsard  the  cheater,  his  false 
play  is  immediately  mentioned  : 

Toorh'd  Willi  Ihf  lin  of  filae-plaj  in  hii  punt 
Hauri  a  month  fonwan  hia,  and  rrev  druok. 

In  several  old  books,  it  is  said  that 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  the 
lawyers,  casual  profits  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor  being  called  eteheata  or  cheats, 
and  the  officer  who  exacted  them 
eecheater  or  cheater.  An  officer  of 
the  Exchequer,  employed  to  exact 
such  forfeitures,  and  therefore  held  in 
DO  good  repute,  wu  apparently  so 
called,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 

I  will  be  cluiilrr  U  them  both,  and  tbc;  ibiU  be  ex- 
cbequen  to  me  iitr.  W.  If.,  i,  3. 

To  CHECK.  A  term  in  falconry.  To 
pause  in  the  Qight ;  to  change  the 
game  while  in  pursuit,  especially  for 
an  inferior  kind. 

And  lite  Ibehnenard  (J«J  ml  eVn  fialhor 

Th.t  unie.  before  tut  eje,  3\kJ.  /T,  iH,  I. 

CHECK,  «.  Base  game  itaelf  wu  also 
called  cheek;  such  aa  rooks,  small 
birds,  &c. 

To  take  ;onr  ralcon  from  loinE  out  to  ani  cAeet,  thni 
Ton  niuti  do:  Ifihe  halb  kili'd  a  cAcc^ and  haa  fed 


Bpiril  and  pi 

To  ihew  her  (reedom.  B.  }■  Ft.  Zbiur  Ima 

See  Todd,  Cheek,  No.  5. 
fTo  CHECK.    To  reproach.    Used  alsi 
u  a  aubstantive,  a  taunt. 
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Which  hdidd  by  Hector,  he  let  go 
TUi  bitter  dUri^  at  him.     CAmm.  Am».  7Z.,  iii,  87. 

fCHECK-CLOUD. 

Jhit  to  dJWMmnt  m  ckteke-^hmd  earthy  he^»e. 
Or  make  ■oole  panage  by  a  poinard  point. 

Bowlamb'  Bttmfimg  qf  Christ,  1698. 

CHECK-LATON.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
a  kind  of  giltleather,  as  he  has  defined 
it  in  his  View  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
means  the  same  here. 

But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare, 
Upon  eheciUtom,  he  waa  strangely  dight. 

Tyrwhitt,  on  Chaucer,  seems  rather 
to  make  it  the  form  of  a  robe,  from  an 
old  French  word,  eiclaton;  and  he 
considers  Spenser  as  mistaken  in  his 
idea  of  it.  Yet  Chancer's  words  are, 
"  his  robe  was  of  cielatoun,"  which 
sorely  implies  that  it  was  made  of  a 
tabitance  so  called.  [The  word  is 
deriTed  from  the  Arabic,  and  signified 
originally  a  rich  stuff*  which  was 
brought  from  the  East.] 
fCHECK-TEETH.  The  grinders.  For 
cheek  teeth. 

The  other  6  on  each  tide  with  three  rootes,  are  the 
ninders,  or  cheeiteetk.  Lomatius  on  Paintina,  1698. 
J)entea  genoini,  Cic.  intimi,  Eid.  jcpan-qpcf ,  6i^iyovoi, 
mm^itopui  I  ijpcy.  Dentf  maachelierea.  TheJHWteeth 
or  ciketketettk,  Notncnclator. 

tCHECQUER-ROLL.  A  check-roll,  or 
list  of  servants  in  the  household. 

firtt,  if  any  man  being  the  kings  swome  terrant  (and 
bis  name  in  the  chequer-roll  of  his  huuskold)  under 
the  degree  of  a  lord,  shall  conspire  with  another. 

Dalton's  Counlrey  Justice,  1620. 

CHEEKS  AND  EARS.  A  fantastic 
name  for  a  kind  of  head-dress,  of  tem- 
porary fashion. 

Jhr.  O  uien  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to  cheeks 
§md  ewrs.  L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  well.  /Y.  S,  Cheeks 
mtd  ears  t  whr,  mistress  Frances,  wont  you  cheeks  and 
tars  ?  methinks  you  have  very  fair  ones.  Fr.  Thou 
art  a  fool  indeed.  Tom,  thouknowcst  what  I  mean. 
£Sr.  Ay,  ay,  Kesterj  'tis  such  as  they  wear  a'  their 
heads.  London  Prod.,  ir,  3,  Snppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  611. 

tCHEESE-TRENCHERS.  Are  referred 
to  in  old  plays  as  ha?iog  posies  often 
inscribed  on  them. 

fCHEEKS.     Door-posts. 

AntK,  Vitro,  ostiorum  lateia,  Festo,  Lapides  vel 
arrectariantrunane;  ostiilatusmunientia-vapaoraScf, 
Xenoph.  enoBitot,  PoUnci,  rcrrapo,  Hcsych.  Poll.  Les 
jamhea,  on  jambages  d'un  huis  uu  porte.  The  doore 
pQStea,  jambes,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore.     Nomenclator. 

tCHEERY.     In  good  spirits. 

A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  ob- 
served on  the  day  of  marriage  to  be  somewhat  moody, 
as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums,  which  one  of  her 
bridemen  observing  bid  her  be  cheery,  and  told  her 
moreover,  that  an  old  horse  would  hold  out  as  long 
and  as  well  as  a  young  in  travel. 

Witty  Apothegms,  1669. 
Ben.  Ods  preeions,  madam,  1  am  not  so  old  yet  to 
think  it  atnmble  to  wait  upon  ladies.  Mine  was  not 
an  age  of  that  debauchery  to  make  men  old  and  de- 


erepid  at  thirty.    I  am  upwards  of  threetoore,  and 

Jet,  ods  precious,  I  am  sound  of  limb  and  cA«efyof 
eart.    Ha,  come  lady.  Wremgling  Lovsrs,  lo77. 

fCHEERING.    A  mral  feast  or  merry- 
making. 

Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
did  sacrifice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  the 
feastings,  meetings,  and  cikMfiii^f  called  in  our  barley- 
harvests  at  this  &y. 

WUhabT  DietUmarU,  ed.  1006,  p.  84. 

fCHENIX.      A   measure  of  corn;    a 
bushel.     The  Or.  xoivil. 

I  wiU  allow  him  pottage  thickt  with  bran. 
Of  barley-meale  a  chenis  every  day. 

Hislorie  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  1638. 

fCHEESE.      Suffolk  cheese  seems  to 
have  been  notorious  for  its  bad  quality. 

Observations  on  ApriL 
Poverty  and  pride  this  Easter  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
many  will  pinch  their  bellies  to  adorn  their  backs,  and 

ioung  women  tumble  upon  their  backs  to  please  their 
ellics.  Many  London  prentices  will  be  forc'd  to  eat 
Suffolk  cheese,  that  their  masters  daughters  may  be 
kept  at  a  boarding-school.      London  Bewitched,  1706. 

fCHECKER-MAN.     A  player  at  chess. 

For  Death  hath  been  a  checksr-wuM 

Not  many  yeares  agoe ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 

Bestow  his  checkina  so. 

Death's  Dance,  an  old  Ballad^  n.  d. 

fCHEIREBOLL. 

That  upon  the  cheyreboU  hard  beating  his  fist. 
Spiders  owe  all  windows,  he  sware  by  Gods  blist. 

Heyvfood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1566. 

CHEPE.    Market,  Saxon. 

Nor  can  it  nought  our  gallant  prayses  reape, 
UulcM  it  be  done  in  [the]  stanng  cheape. 

Ret.  from  Pam.,  sc.  1. 

As  good  chepe  is  therefore  exactly 
analogous  to  the  French,  aussi  bou 
march^. 

That  yf  there  were  a  thousande  soules  on  a  hepe, 
I  wola  bring  them  all  to  heven,  as  aood  chepe 
As  ye  have  Drought  yourselfc  on  pilgrimai^e. 

/o«r  F*.  O.  PL,  i,  60. 
But  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have 
bounrht  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chand- 
ler's in  Europe.  1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 
Perhaps  thou  may'st  agree  better  cheap  now. 

Anonymous  Play  of  Hen.  F, 

Hence  Cheapside,  East  Cheap,  &c. 
CHERALLY.      A  liquor,  but  of  what 
sort  is  uncertain. 


By  your  leave,  sir,  I'll  tend  my  master,  and  instantly 

'  rArraf/y  this  hot  weather. 
B.  #•  n.  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii,  9. 


be  with  you  for  a  cup  of  cherally  this  hot  weather. 


Mr.    Weber's    conjecture    is    hardly 
worth  notice. 
fCHERRY-BOUNCE.      Burnt  brandy 
and  sugar ;  or  perhaps  what  we  now 
call  cherry-brandy. 

Burnt  brandy  very  good  I  hold. 
To  keep  in  beat,  and  force  out  cold; 
And  if  you  chuse  to  drink  it  raw. 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw : 
When  men  together  these  do  flouuce, 
They  call  the  liouor  cherry-bounce  ; 
Yet  no  more  difference  in  them  lies, 
Than  betwixt  minc'd  and  Cliristmas  pies. 

Poor  Robin,  1740. 

fCHERRILETS.    A  term.  Coc  Ui<&  \^a^a. 
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Then  natare  for  a  sweet  aDnrement  teti 
Two  tmelliiig,  tweUing,  baihfal  eUny4ett ; 
The  which  with  ruby-iedneu  being  tq^'d. 
Bo  apeak  a  limn  merrj,  clierry'lip'd. 
Over  the  which  a  neat  iweet  skin  it  dnMrn, 
"Which  makes  them  shew  like  roses  under  lawn. 

WitU  Recreattomtt  16Si. 

Tlien  those  twins,  thy  strawberry  teatea, 

Curled,  purled,  ckemleUf 

Syhestn^t  UiraOe  of  tkt  Teaee,  1699. 

tCHEERUPPING.  For  chirruping,  on 
the  supposition,  apparently,  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  cheer  up. 

Come  turn  up  the  boats,  let's  put  on  our  coats. 
And  to  Ben's,  there's  a  ehetrupjntia  evp  ; 

Let's  comfort  our  hearts,  every  man  his  two  quarts. 
And  to-morrow  all  hands  to* cut  up. 

The  Greenland  Vogage,  a  haXUd. 

CHERRY-PIT.  A  puerile  game,  Which 
consisted  of  pitching  cherry-stones 
into  a  small  hole,  as  is  still  practised 
with  leaden  counters  called  dumps,  or 
with  money. 

What  man,  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  ckerry-^t 
with  Satan-  Twel  N.,  lii,  4. 

Nash  [Pierce  Penilesse],  speaking  of 
the  disfigurement  of  ladies'  faces  by 
painting,  says. 

You  may  play  at  ehenj-fit  in  the  dint  of  their  cheeks. 

I  have  bved  a  witch  ever  since  I  I^|a^d  ekerry-pit. 

Wttck  qf  Edmonton. 
His  ill  favoured  visage  was  almost  eaten  through  with 
pock-holes,  so  that  halfe  a  paruh  of  chUdren  might 
eadly  have  played  at  cherry-pit  in  his  face. 

Femur^i  Compteri  Cowi.  W.  in  Cent.  Lit.,  x,  301. 

fCHESHIRE-ROUND.  A  rough  dance. 

The  fidlers,  with  their  chaplets  crown'd. 
Now  gave  the  mob  a  Chrthire-roundf 
Tb  which,  a  rioven  paw'd  the  floor, 
And  tts'd  the  same  steps  o'er  and  o'er, 

Hudibreu  Rediritus,  voL  ii,  part  4. 

CHESSNER.    A  chess-player. 

Yonder's  my  game,  which,  like  a  politic  eketsner, 
I  must  not  seeme  to  see. 

Middl.  Game  at  Cksts,  act  iv. 

CHEST.  For  a  coffin.  In  very  com- 
mon use. 

But  first,  in  Dnden's  place,  now  laid  tfi  ekeit, 
Chnso  you  some  other  captain,  stout  and  wise. 

Fair/.  Tasto»  v,  5. 
Sleep'st  thou  yet  here,  forg;etful  of  this  thing, 
That  yet  Uiy  friends  lie  sliun,  not  laid  in  chest  f- 

Hid,,  X,  8. 

Cheats  is  put  also  for  the  game  of 
chess.     0.  PL,  y,  168. 
fCUESTS.    The  game  of  chess. 

Jouer  eux  eschets,  to  play  at  chests  or  tables. 

Nomenclator,  1&85,  p.  294. 

CHEYERIL.  A  kid ;  more  commonly, 
kid  leather.     Chevreuil^  Fr. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cA«vm{  glove  to  a  good  wit;  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  I 

Twel  N.,  iii,  1. 

This  leather  heing  of  a  very  yielding 
nature,  was  often  alluded  to  in  com- 
parisons : 

Oh,  here's  a  ir  it  of  eheverel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad  I  Bom.  jr  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Jfo  cJk^veril  f  tretdiing  to  such  prophanation. 

Two  Maid*  qfMortdack,  IWA. 


Thus  a  very  flexible  conscience  was 
proverbially  compared  to  it : 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  ekevereTs  skin.  JBqr,  97i> 
Which  gifts— the  capacity 
Of  your  aoft  cA«vm<  conscience  would  recdv« 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.      Hen.  FJII,  ii,  t. 
He  had  a  tongue  for  ev'ry  languace  fit, 
A  eheverel  conscience,  and  a  searching  wit. 

Drajft4m's  Owl,  Works,  8vo,  p.  1308. 

CHEVISANCE.    Achievement ;  action. 

But  throu^  this  and  other  their  miscreaace. 
They  maken  many  a  vrrong  chetisamee. 

I^ens.  SH.  Mojf,  91. 
f Here,  after  they  had  well  refreahed  their  bodies  witk 
meat,  they  came  the  next  day  to  Cattinisnm,  a  strong 
towns  of  defence,  and  for  ridi  ehewisemee  and  quidco 
traffique  a  most  delectable  place. 

Holland's  Jmndammt  Jfatofffiaay,  1009. 

CHEWET,  certainly  meant  a  sort  of 
minced  or  forced-meat  pie;  but  as 
prince  Henry,  when  he  calls  Falstaff 
ehewet,  is  reproving  him  for  unseason- 
able chattering,  intenriipftiDg  grave 
business, 

Peace,  ehewet,  peace.  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 

it  is  more  likely  that  he  alluded  to  the 
chattering  bird,  called  in  French 
chouBtte,  by  us  chough,  or  jack-daw. 
Common  birds  had  always  a  variety 
of  names. 

As  for  the  other  ehewet^  Cotgrave  nsea 
it  to  explain  the  French  word  goubelet, 
thus,  ''  a  little  round  pie,  resembling 
our  chuet,**  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
ehuets,  in  his  Natural  History,  and 
calls  them  minced  meat.  In  the  fol- 
lowing proverbial  line,  bird  or  minced- 
pie  may  suit  equally  well : 

Chatting  to  chidyng  is  not  worth  a  ekaiat. 

Hejfwood's  Potmt,  4to,  6,  L 

CHEWRE,  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
chare.  A  task,  or  business.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced 
eheer. 

Here's  two  ekewres  ekewr'd ;  when  wisdom  is  onpkyed 
Tis  ever  thus.  B.jrFL  Lames  Care,  iii,  1 

t.  tf.,  "Here's  two  chares  chard^^* 
two  businesses  done,  two  points 
gained.  Cheer  is  very  likely  to  be 
said  for  chare:  as  it  frequently  i% 
even  now,  for  chair. 
CHIAUS.  An  officer  under  the  Toikish 
government. 

Sandys  writes  it  chause,  and  thus 
defines  it : 

Of  the  other  Jemoglana  tome  oome  to  ckmtm*:  who 
go  on  embassies,  execute  commandementa,  and  are  aa 
pursivauts,  and  under  sherrifs  attending  the  issplqy- 
ment  of  the  emperour — and  on  the  conrta  of  JuKicflk 
sdidting  also  the  causes  of  their  clients. 

Sandys'  Trawels,  p.  48. 

In   1609,  a  ehiaus  was  sent  by  sir 
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Bobert  Shirley  from  Constantinople, 
who,  before  his  employer  arrived,  bad 
Mtnued  (or  choused)  the  Turkish 
ind  PeniaD  merchants  out  of  four 
thonsand  pounds,  and  had  decamped. 
The  afikir  waa  quite  recent  when 
JonaoD*t  Alchemist  appeared,  1610, 
irtfto  thus  alludes  to  it : 

D.  What  do  yon  think  of  mcf 
Ihit  I  im  m  cAmm  / 

A«r.  Whatlthatr 
A  TIm  Tark  [who]  wu  here. 
Am  0B8  would  mj,  do  yoa  think  I  am  a  Tark? 

AUk^  i,  3. 

And  afterwards, 

TUt  is  the  gentkman,  and  he's  no  rkiaut.       Ibid. 

"The  Turk,"  says  Mr.  Giiford,  "was 
probablv  little  conscious  that  he  had 
enriched  the  language  with  a  word, 
the  etymology  of  which  would  mislead 
Upton,  and  puxzle  Dr.  Johnson."  He 
might  have  mentioned  Skinner,  and 
otheiB  also. 

Hence  therefore  to  chawe,  which  is 
die  aame  sound  in  different  letters; 
and  which,  while  the  fact  was  re- 
membered, was  written  chiause.  As 
by  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford; 
and  by  Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  6.  iv, 
chap.  16  and  18,  chiavee.  So  capri- 
ciooa  is  often  the  origin  of  words, 
and  80  dangerous  to  etymologists. 
Rycaut  writes  it  chiause. 
GHIBBALS,  or  CHIBBOLS.  Onions. 
From  ciboulct  Fr. 

Aa  at  St  Jamea'a,  Greenwich,  Tibbault, 
Where  the  aeorna  plomp  aa  ckibhalt 
Soon  aliall,  8cc 
£.  Jons.  Gifisif*  MeUm.,  a  Masque,  roL  ti,  p.  73. 

fCHICKIN.  The  Italian  coin  a  sequine. 
See  Chiquinie. 

TSnally,  they  made  him  riddle  and  blinde,  by  ditbun- 
ing  unto  him  an  hundrea  ekickins  of  very  good  ijcolde, 
than  they  hoooarably  clad  him,  with  cpiicopaU  ruubct, 
•nd  adTiaed  him,  tliat  whither  they  ■hould  conduct 
him,  keeping  ailcnce,  and  standing  with  a  kinde  of 
TCTCrenre.  Passenger  of  Benrcnmto,  \t\i. 

To  CHIDE.  Sometimes  merely  to  make 
a  noise,  without  any  reference  to 
scolding.  It  means  here  the  cry  of 
hounds: 

Nerer  did  I  hear 
Such  cidlant  chiding ;  tvtt  besides  the  gnnres. 
The  skies,  the  foantain.  er'iy  region  near 
8eem*d  all  a  mutual  cnr.  Mids.  S.  Dr.,  ir,  1. 

1  take  great  pride 
Tb  hear  soft  mnsie,  and  thy  slihll  voice  ehide. 

Hnmomr  out  of  breath,  cited  by  Mr.  Stecrens. 

Id  the  following  passage  either  sense 
may  do: 

I  can 
With  aa  much  paftaenee  hear  the  mariners 
Oi^ianftani.     Mu$€S^  Looking  GL,  O.  PI.,  ix,  201.  | 


To  CIIIEY E.  To  succeed  ;  to  proceed ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  Faire  chieve  you,*' 
which  Coles  renders,  opus  tuum  for^ 
tunet  Deus,  spiret  labori  tuo 

Yon  hare  us'd  a  doctor  fiurre  worse,  and  therfore  hwk 
fur  ill  thieving.  Ulysses  noon  Jjax,  D,  2  b. 

tFor  apparant  it  was,  that  if  they  ckicted  well  in  this 
enterprise,  they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  ocmunit 
some  notable  cnmage  among  them. 

UoUand's  Aaunianns  MareellimUt  1609. 

CHILD.  A  youth  trained  to  arms, 
whether  sq'iire  or  knight :  derived  hy 
some  from  the  Saxon  cild,  a  prince. 

Child  RoH-Und  to  the  dark  tower  came.    Lear,  iii,  i. 
And  yonder  lives  the  child  of  £lle, 
A  young  und  comely  knight. 

Percy*s  Anc.  Ballads,  1, 109, 

See  his  annotation  prefixed  to  Child 
Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Sir  Tristram 
in  Spenser  is  called  child  Tristram^ 
immediately  after  heing  dubbed  a 
squire : 

So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  'sqnire  did  caU, 
Full  glad  and  joyous  then  youn^  Tristram  grew. 

After  which  it  is  subjoined, 

Chyld  Tristram  pray'd  that  he  with  him  might  go 
Ou  hU  adventure.  Soens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  3S.  36. 

On  this  account,  Mr.  Todd  inclines 
to  thiuk  that  the  title  belongs  to  a 
squire,  and  not  to  a  knight ;  though 
he  confesses  that  it  may  be  found 
applied  to  the  latter,  in  the  old  bal- 
lads and  romances.  But  prince 
Arthur,  in  his  own  Spenser,  was  a 
complete  knight,  and  of  him  his 
author  has  said  expressly, 

The  noble  ehilde,  preventing  his  desire. 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldncsse  went 

F.  q.,  VI,  Tiii,  15. 

See  also  V,  xi,  8. 

Upton  has  asserted  that  cniht^  or 
knight,  in  Saxon,  meant  also  child ; 
but  we  see  that  a  squire  might  be  so 
styled.  Childc  Harold  has  lately 
made  the  term  very  familiar. 
To  CHILD.  To  bear  children.  Childing 
women  was  a  common  expression  for 
lying-in  women. 

The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  livcriea,  Mids.,  ii,  S. 

In  the  above  passage  childing  means 
fruitful.  It  is  cited  several  times 
from  Hey  wood,  as 

And  at  one  instant  she  shall  child  two  issues. 

Silver  Age. 
This  qneene  Genissa  chilling  died. 

Warner's  Alb.  Engl..,  iii,  18. 

Drayton  uses  it  also,  of  Elflida : 

Who  having  in  her  youth  of  childing  felt  the  woe, 
Her  lord's  embraces  row'd  she  never  more  wduld 
knuw.  Pulyolb.,  Song  xii,  p.  89:). 

Childing    plants    were    thoae    uuw 
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termed  by  the  botanists  proliferous, 
in  which  one  flower  rises  within  or 
around  another,  and  sometimes  se- 
veral. 

Korthermore  there  is  another  prittr  double  daisie, 
vliirh  differ!  from  the  firet  described  only  in  the 
floure,  which  at  the  sides  thereof  puts  forth  many  fbot- 
stalkes  carrying  also  little  doable  floures,  being  mostly 
of  a  red  colour,  so  that  each  stalke  carries  as  it  were 
an  old  one,  and  the  brood  thereof:  whence  they  have 
fitly  termed  it  the  clulding  daisie. 

Gtrerie  Herh.tj^  636. 

CHILD,  for  a  young  person.  This, 
says  Mr.  Warton,  was  anciently  re- 
strained to  the  young  of  the  male 
sex.  Thus  the  children  of  the  chapel 
signifies  the  boys  of  the  chapel,  &c. ; 
and  in  Lord  Surrey's  translation  of 
the  second  book  of  Virgil,  for  pueri 
innuptaque  puella  9acra  canunt,  we 
ha?e 

Children  and  maids  that  holy  carols  song. 

And  for  puer  Jscaniiu, 

The  childe  Julus.     Eist.  of  Poetr.^  iii,  83. 

From  a  pass^e  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  maintained  that  the 
contrary  was  the  usage,  where  it  is 
said, 

A  very  pretty  beame, 
A  boy,  or  a  cldld,  I  wonder.        Act  iii,  se.  8. 

But  this  may  perhaps  be  rather  re- 
ferred to  the  simplicity  of  the  shep- 
herd, reversing  the  common  practice, 
than  taken  as  an  authority  for  it.  As 
to  a  general  reference  to  the  usage  of 
some  counties,  it  cannot  have  much 
\(*6i6rht 
fCllILD-GREAT.     Great  with  child. 

Swines  bread,  so  used,  doth  not  oneW  speed 

A  tardy  labour :  but  (without  great  need) 

If  over  it  a  child-great  woman  stride, 

Instant  abortion  often  doth  betide.  J)u  Bartat. 

CHILDERMAS  DAY.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  which  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  island  is  not  yet  extinct, 
that  no  undertaking  could  prosper 
which  was  begun  on  that  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Childermas,  or  Inno- 
cents' day,  last  fell. 

Friday,  quoth-a,  a  dismal  day  1  Childermas-dajf  this 
year  was  rriday. 

Sir  John  Oldautte,  part  i,  SnppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 

Bourne  thus  speaks  of  it : 

According  to  them  it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any 
work  upon  Childermau-dav ;  and  what  day  soever  that 
falls  on,  mhether  on  a  Munday,  Tuesoay,  or  anv 
other,  nothing  must  be  begun  on  that  day  throufn 
tile  year.  Obs.  on  Popular  Jnltq.,  ch.  18. 

CHILDNESS.  Used  once  by  Shake- 
speare, for  childishness. 

And,  with  }uB  wryh^  childness,  cures  in  me 
Tboag^U  timt  would  thick  my  blood.  WinL  Tale,  1,9. 


fCHILD-WIFE.  A  woman  who  has 
borne  children. 

But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  and  deliver 
this  holj  childmfe  from  the  band  of  the  law,  whan  it 
sayeth  m  the  third  boke  of  Moses  entitled  Leviticus: 
If  a  woman  have  conceived,  and  borne  a  manchilde, 
8x.  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus^  1&48. 

CHIN-CLOUT.  The  muffler  formerly 
worn  by  females. 

If  I  mistook  not  at  my  entrance  there  hangs  the 
lower  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  sown,  with  a  mask 
and  a  ehin-elout.  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  363. 

It  is  afterwards  said  of  the  lady. 

She  wears  a  linen  cloth  about  her  jaw.  Ibid.,  p.  370. 
f  Her  loose  gowne,  for  her  loMer  body  fit^ 
Shall  be  adored  with  a  flash  of  wit, 
And  from  the  chin-chtct,  to  the  lowly  slipper. 
In  Heliconian  streames  his  praise  shall  up  her. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

CHINESES.  Formerly  used  for  the 
Chinese,  and  even  later  than  the 
times  of  Shakespeare.     Thus  Milton, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  ^'here  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light 

Par.  Lost,  iii.  438. 
And  the  account  of  the  Chineses  is  not  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled with  that  of  the  Septuagint 

TiUotson,  Serm.  1. 
But  for  this  let  them  consult  the  king  of  France's  late 
envoy  thither,  who  gives  no  htUct  account  of  the 
Chineses  themselves. 

Locke,  I,  4.  ^  8.  Essay  on  H.  Und, 
And  the  Chineses  now,  w^bo  account  the  worid 
8,269,000  years  old,  or  more.  Ibid.,  II.  14^  i30. 

Something  of  this  I  have  seen  in  some  places,  but 
heard  more  of  it  from  others  who  have  uved  much 
among  the  Chineses ;  a  people  whose  wsy  of  thinking 
seems  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their  cou^jnr 
does.       Sir  Wm.  Temple  on  Gardening,  voL  iii,  p.  2^. 

fCHINKY.     Full  of  cracks  or  crevices. 

Those  rays  that  do  but  warm  you  in  England,  do  half 
roast  us  here ;  tliose  beams  tbat  irradiat  onely,  and 
guild  your  honey-suckled  fields,  do  scorch  and  parch 
this  chinky  mningsoyL  Hovell's  Familiar  Let ters^BoO. 

CHIOPPINE.  A  sort  of  high  shoe, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies:  or  rather 
a  clog  or  patten,  as  Coryat  says, 
'*  They  weare  it  under  their  shoes," 
loc,  in/r,  cit, 

By'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  oiKchioppine. 

Haml.,n,2. 

The  derivation  is  Spanish,  (chapin.) 
The  wear  of  them  is  found  most  fre- 
quently attributed  to  Italian  ladies : 

The  Italian  in  her  high  ehopeene. 

Heyv.  Challenge  of  Beauty,  act  v. 

Venice  was  more  famous  for  them 
than  any  other  place,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  carried  there  to  the 
greatest  excess,  where  walking  was 
least  required. 

Tis  ridiculous  to  see  how  these  ladys  crawle  in  and 
out  of  their  gondolas,  by  reason  of  t^eir  ehoppines, 
and  what  dwarfs  they  appeare,  when  taken  down  fhim 
their  wooden  scaffolds.—Couxtezans  or  citizens  may  not 
weare  choppines.  Evelyn's  Journal,  1645,  vol.i,  p.  ISO. 

As  for  the  women  here,  [at  'Venice]  they  would  ghidly 
get  the  same  reputation  that  their  husbands  have,  of 
Being  tall  and  handsome,  bat  they  orerdo  it  with  Uieir 
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kanriUe  cioppitd,  or  hi{(h  tlioot,  which  I  hare  often 
■eea  to  be  a  full  half  yard  Injch. 

Lauelis  Italy,  part  ii,  p.  880. 

See  also  his  discassion  on  the  incon- 
▼enience  and  URe  of  them, 
llmssinger  spells  it  chapin,  according 
to  the  etymoloey : 

i  am  doll — some  music— 
Ttikt  XDj  elu^n*  ofL    So,  a  lusty  strain. 

llrnegado,  i,  8. 

Their  Spanish  origin  is  also  alluded 
to  hy  Ben  Jonson  : 

For  that 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him  for't) 
To  wy  he  wean  eioppinos,  and  tlicy  do  so 
bi  £^MUL  DeviVs  an  Au,  iii,  4. 

The  person  spoken  of  was  to  be  dis- 
guised as  a  Spanish  lady,  in  which 
dress  he  appears,  act  iv,  sc.  3,  and 
talks  of  the  fashion  of  cioppinos  ac- 
cordingly. The  intimate  connection 
between  Spain  and  some  parts  of  Italy 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  quick 
adoption  of  the  fashion  in  the  latter 
country.  In  Marston's  Dutch  cour- 
tezan, their  construction  is  partly 
explained.  *'  Dost  not  wear  high 
cork  shoes:  chopinesT*  D,4.  Coryat 
calls  them  chapineys,  and  describes 
them  as  made  of  wood  covered  with 
coloured  leather,  and  sometimes  even 
kaff  a  yard  high,  their  altitude  being 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  lady  ; 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without 
being  supported :  this  was  at  Venice. 
Cor,  Crudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  37,  repr. 

And  for  a  speciall  preheminence  [the  tragic  actors] 
did  waike  upon  those  high  corked  shoes  or  pantodes, 
which  they  now  call  in  Snaine  and  Italy  shoppini. 

Futtenkantf  Art  of  For*.,  ch.  xv,  b.  L 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  correspond- 
ing word  is  found  in  such  Italian 
dictionaries  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult :  not  even  eioppino, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Jonson, 
added  to  the  evidence  of  its  form, 
we  might  have  supposed  to  be  the 
word  in  that  language. 
Hall  writes  the  word,  chippins. 

What  an  irregukr  height  doth  Venetian  chippins 
moaiit  them  to  I  Farad.,  iii.  p.  (i?. 

tCmP-CHOP.     Chattering;  gabbling. 

The  sweet  Italian,  and  tlie  chip-chop  Dutch, 

I  know,  the  man  i'  th  moone  can  spcake  as  much. 

Tavlor'i  Workes,  1630. 
Then  as  great  Maro,  and  renowned  NaM, 
Brave  Homer,  Petrarke,  sweet  Italian  Tasso : 
And  namberamore,  past  numbrinic  to  be  numberd. 
Whose  rare  inventions  never  were  incumberd. 
With  our  oatlancUsh  chip- chop  gibrish  gambling : 
Jn  fill  mens  eares  with  unacquainted  babbling.   Ihid. 

tCHIP-AX£.      "A    ehip^axe,    ascia." 


WithaW  Dlctionarie,  ed.  1608,  p. 
131. 

tCHIPPINGKNIFE.  "A  chipping, 
knife  to  chip  bread  with,  culter 
panarius."  WithaU  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  178. 

CHIQUINIE.  A  sequine;  an  Italian 
coin.  Coryat  estimates  its  value  at 
eight  shillings  and  eightpence  half- 
penny of  the  English  coin  of  his 
time.   Vol.  ii,  p.  21,  repr. 

CHI  RE,  v.,  probably  the  same  as  to 
chirre.     To  make  an  obscure  noise. 

What  tho'  he  ehirea  on  purer  znanchet's  crowne. 

Hall,  Sat.  V,  2. 

tCHIRPING-CUP.  A  merry  cup,  or 
glass  ;  one  which  makes  you  chirp. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  society  in  London,  but  I  nni 
sorry  to  have  found  Jack  T.  in  that  pickle,  and  tliat 
liee  had  so  far  transgrcss'd  the  Fannian  law,  which 
allows  a  chirping-cup  to  satiat,  not  to  surfet,  to  mirth, 
not  to  madnes.  HoweWt  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

T0CIIIRRE.  To  chirp.  A  word  meant 
to  express  the  indistinct  noise  made 
by  some  birds. 

You  do  aifect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
with  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions. 

Glapthome's  Argalus  and  Farthenia,  41 0,  C,  4. 

Said  also  of  the  murmur  of  turtles. 
Also  of  grasshoppers : 

But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
Uia  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper. 

Jlcrrick,  p.  l»fl. 

To  chirp  is  now  the  word  in  use.    See 
Junii  Etym.  in  Chirre, 
tCHITTER.     To  chatter,  as  a  sparrow. 


The  fethercd  sparrowc  cald  am  I ; 

id  plii 
I  greatly  doe  delijjht,  for  then 


In  swete  and  phinsaunt  spryng 


I  chitter,  chirpc.  and  syng. 

KendalPs  FUneers  of  Epigntmmes,  1577. 

tCHITTERLINGS.       The    smaU    en- 
trails. 

Panse,  ou  le  gras  boyau.  A  fat  gnt  or  ehitterling, 
(and  as  some  say)  a  tripe.  NomcncUUor. 

fCHIVE.     A  chip. 

Tliesc  diseases  happen  spedaHy  to  masons,  millers, 
carpenters,  wrights,  and  smithes:  for  if  any  chive, 
chip,  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye.  and  through  negligence 
be  left  behind,  it  will  incarnate  upon  the  tunide 
salvatrice,  and  then  can  you  not  cure  the  eye  but  by 
removing  and  drawing  the  said  chive, 

Jiarrough's  Method  ofFhysiek,  1624. 

fCHIVAN.     To    play   the    chivan,  to 
run  away  precipitately. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  said  Robin  Hood  then, 

That  shot  it  was  in  time ; 
And  if  tliou  wilt  accept  of  the  pla^'e. 

Thou  slialt  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 


Go  play  the  chiean,  the  stranger  then  said. 

Make  haste  and  quickly  vy^ 
Or  with  my  fist,  be  sure  of  llus, 


111  give  thee  buffets  sto*. 

BoUod  Qj  fioVin  Hood  a»d  Ui  Cwmm^  S«at\<X« 
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fCHOAK-PEAR.  A  coarse  kind  of  pear. 

Tet,  Ay,  but  the  devil  take  thee  and  thy  almond  nuta, 
if  these  be  they.  But  it  is  no  matter  I  IwiUgire 
thee  a  dish  of  ckoak-jtean,  which  will  do  thee  a  neat 
deal  of  good,  and  as  you  like  these,  yon  shall  nave 
more,  for  I  have  anew  for  thee. 

A  BmttUfor  tkt  BreeeJUi,  n.  d. 
Euphues  not  a  Uttle  amazed  with  the  discourteous 
speech  of  Fhilautus,  whom  he  saw  in  such  a  bnminjg 
feaver,  did  not  apply  warme  clothes  to  continue  his 
sweat,  but  ^ve  him  oolde  drinke  to  make  him  shake^ 
either  thin£ng  so  strange  a  malady  was  to  be  cured 
with  a  desperate  medicine,  or  determining  to  use  as 
little  art  in  phisick,  as  the  other  did  hones^  in  friend- 
iJiip :  and  therefore  in  stead  of  a  pill  to  pur^e  his  hot 
blood,  he  gave  him  a  ckoakt-pMn  to  stop  his  breath, 
replying  as  followeth. 

Ljfli^t  Bupkues  and  ki*  Bngland,  1888. 

tCHOAK-PLUM.   A  similar  plum. 

The  spider's  tale  (quoth  thant)  semth  a  chokinfeioke- 
p2«M.  Eejfwood't  Spidfr  and  FUe^  1&66. 

tCHOAK-WORT.     A  plant. 

Hie  libians  call'd  it  Reena,  which  implies 
It  makes  them  dye  like  birds  twixt  earth  and  skyes ; 
The  name  of  ehauk^oort  is  to  it  assign'd. 
Because  it  stops  the  vencmi  of  the  mind. 

Taylor^t  Worhtt,  1630. 

To  CHOP.     Was  used  somewhat  in  the 
sense  of  our  word  to  pop. 

As  flise  at  libertee  in  and  out  might  chop. 

Heyyoooft  Spider  tutd  Ftie,  1556. 

tro  CHOWRB.   To  grumble  or  mutter. 

But  when  the  crabbed  nurce 
Beginnes  to  chide  and  ckowre. 

TitrbtrviU's  (hid,  1667,  f.  128. 

CHRTSOME,  CHRYSOM.orCHRISME. 
•'The  face-clotb,  or  piece  of  linen  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  newly  bap- 
tis'd."  Kersey.  Also,  ehrisoms,  "In- 
fants that  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  or  at  the  time  of  their  wearing 
the  chrisom-cloath"  Ibid, 
The  best  account  is  in  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphy,  as  it  notices  all  the  senses  in 
due  order : 

Ckrisonu  (k  ypM  •igniftes  properlur  the  white  cloth 
which  is  set  by  the  minister  of  uaptisro  upon  the  head 
of  a  child  newly  anointed  with  chrism  after  his  bap- 
tism :  now  it  is  rulnirly  taken  for  the  white  cloth  put 
about  or  upon  a  child  newly  christened,  in  token  of 
his  baptism ;  wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
child,  if  dyintE  within  the  month;  ottierwise  it  is 
usually  brought  to  church  Ht  the  day  of  purification. 
Chritoms,  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  such  children 
OS  die  within  the  month  of  birth,  because  during  that 
time  they  use  to  wear  the  chiisom-clotli.  And  in 
some  parts  of  England,  a  calf  kill'd  before  it  is  a  month 
old,  is  called  a  ekrytom-calf. 

Infants  were  so  called  in  the  registers 
and  bills  of  mortality : 

When  the  convulsions  were  but  few,  the  number  of 
ekruonu  and  infants  was  greater. 

GrawU's  Billt  ofMortaUt^,  cited  in  Johns.  Diet. 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the  following 
passage  we  should  read  "chrisom 
child,*'  unless  Mrs.  Quickly  be  sup- 
posed to  disfigure  the  word. 

'A  made  m  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  l)cen 
uiy  cMrisom*d ehiU,  ITcti.  F.ii,S. 


Chrysome  child  is  used  where  no  sus- 
picion of  misuse  can  apply : 

Doe  not  confess  you  are  a  heutenant,  or  you  an 
Antient,  and  no  man  will  quarrel  w'ee ;  you 
Shall  be  as  secure  as  ckrysome  children. 

SkirUs'a  Doubtf.  Heir,  ii.  p.  16. 
And  would'st  not  join  th^  nalf^^enny 
To  send  for  milk  for  the  poor  ckruome. 

Wit*,  O.  PL,  Tin.  608. 

The  original  use  of  the  chrutme  cloth 
was  to  prevent  the  rubbing  off  the 
chrism  or  holy  unguent^  a  part  of  the 
old  baptismal  office. 
It  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  white 
mantle  thrown  over  the  whole  infant, 
which  became  in  some  places  the  per- 
quisite of  the  clergyman. 

Madam,  the  preacher 
Is  sent  for  to  a  churching,  and  doth  nnk 
If  you  be  ready :  he  slialllose,  he  says. 
His  ekryeome  else.       City  MaUk,  O.  PL,  iz.  S53. 

In  the  liturgy  compiled  by  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  &c.,  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  YI,  the  following  was  part  of 
the  office  of  baptism :  The  child,  if 
not  weak,  was  to  be  dipped  three 
times ;  first  on  the  right  side,  then  on 
the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face  to- 
wards the  font.  After  which,  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  were  to 
take,  and  lay  their  hands  on  the  child  ; 
and  the  minister  was  to  put  upon  it 
the  white  vesture,  or  chrisotn,  saying, 

Take  this  white  vesture,  for  a  token  of  the  inuocency, 
which,  by  God's  grace,  in  this  holy  sacrament  of 
ba^itism,  is  given  unto  thee ;  and  for  a  sign  whereby 
tiiou  art  aomonished,  so  long  as  thou  hveat,  to  give 
thyself  to  innocency  of  living;  that  after  this  tzansi- 
tory  life  thou  mayest  be  partaker  of  the  life  ever- 
lasting. Ameii. 
lives  ^tke  Comoilers  qf  tke  Uturgy,  Appendix,  p.  chtv. 

Thia,  as  well  as  other  ceremonies,  was 
struck  out  at  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy 
in  1551,  p.  ckxxiv.  The  French 
word  for  the  baptismal  oil  was  cresme 
or  crSme ;  for  the  chrisom  cloth,  eres- 
mean.  See  Cotgrave  in  both  those 
words,  who  further  illustrates  what 
is  here  said. 
CHRIST-CROSS.  The  alphabet  was 
called  the  Christ-cross  row,  some  say 
because  a  cross  was  prefixed  to  the 
alphabet  in  the  old  primers ;  but  as 
probably  from  a  superstitious  cus- 
tom of  writing  the  alphabet  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  by  way  of  charm. 
This  was  even  solemnly  practised  by 
the  bishop  in  the  consecration  of  a 
church.  See  Picart*s  Religious  Cere- 
moT\\ea»  voL  i|  p.l31.     It  was  also 
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termed  in  French  eroix  de  par  Dieu. 
It  was  pronounced  cru-cros,  Shake- 
speare calls  it  the  cross-row. 

And  fiom  the  crou-rcw  placka  the  letter  6. 

Bieh.  Ill,  i,  1. 

The  mark  of  noon  on  a  dial  is  in  the 
following  passage  jocularly  called  the 
Ckrut-eross  of  the  dial,  heing  the 
foore  of  a  cross  placed  instead  of  zii. 

nil  to  jonr  bnaness  roundly ;  the  fescue  of  the  dial 
ii  vpon  the  Ckritt-^rou  of  noon. 

Furitan,  iv,  2,  Supvl.  to  Sk.,  ii,  807. 
fChrat'B  cross  is  the  ckrut-eross  of  all  our  happiness ; 
it  delirers  ns  firom  all  blindness  of  error,  and  enriches 
ov  darkness  with  light.  QuarUs't  Smblenu, 

tCHRIST-CHUKCH-BELLS.  The  name 
of  an  old  dance. 

Ckritt-ekmrch  beils.  The  man  dances  to  the  contrary 
WDmaa,  and  turns  her  with  his  right-hand ;  then  takes 
bis  own  partner  with  his  left-hand,  and  turns  her 
roond ;  then  stands  in  his  place  till  the  other  man 
hath  done  the  like ;  then  take  hands  all  four,  and  turn 
muid.  and  clap  with  right-hand  and  left,  then  cast 
cS,  and  so  on.  Newett  Academy  of  CompUiMnt*. 

CHRISTENDOM.  Usually  a  general 
term  for  the  Christian  part  of  the 
world ;  also  for  haptism. 

There  looking  to  behold 
Fecmle  that  had  receiv'd  their  chrisimdome, 
Ai  the  false  pilot  promis'd  him  he  should. 

Faruhaw's  Lusiad;  i,  10k 
Tldfl  struck  such  fear  that  straight  liis  chrittendome 
THut  king  receiTcs,  and  many  «ith  the  king. 

Ibid..  X,  116. 
Too  must  forsake  your  ehrutendom  and  faith. 

Fairf.  Ttuso,  x,  69. 
lliey  all  do  come  to  him  with  friendly  face. 
When  of  his  chriatendome  \\\cy  understand. 

Uamngt.  Ariost.,  xliii,  189. 

Hence  usad  for  the  name  given  in 
baptism,  and  even  for  an  appellation 
in  general : 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adnptious  chrUtendows, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.  All's  IT.,  i,  1. 

That  is,  "a  number  of  pretty,  fond, 
adopted  appellations,  or  Christian 
names,  to  which  blind  Cupid  stands 
godfather.'*  The  commentators  appear 
not  to  have  understood  this  passage. 
See  Adopttocs. 

Sometimes  it  means  Christianity  itself. 
Prince  Arthur  says. 

By  my  chinxtrndomy 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kepi  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  lonz. 

A.  John,  iv,  1. 

fCHRISTAL.     A  glass ;  a  glass  mirror. 

Ton  are  more  worthy  of  pittie,  then  of  cnvic ;  you  hold 
my  counsailcs,  now  I  sec,  in  srome,  use  at  my  reasons 
iest,  but  time  will  conie,  when  you  will  repent  not  to 
OATe  followed  them ;  fur  then  yuu  will  avoyde  those 
cAm//4v,  wherein  now  you  lookc,  vour  scire  not  so 
deformed  to  behold.        rauenger  of  Benvenuio,  1612. 

CHRISTMAS.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival,  at  the  inns  of  court,  was 
anciently  atteuded  with  much  revelry.  ^ 


In  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales, 
p.  150,  &c.,  is  an  account  of  a  grand 
Christmas  kept  at  the  Temple  in  1562, 
at  which  lord  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  An 
account  of  a  similar  feast  at  Gray's- 
inn,  is  inserted  in  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i,  under  the  title  of 
Gesta  Grayorum.  Gaming  was  a 
good  deal  practised  on  those  occasions, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage: 

Worth  so  much !  I  know  my  master  will  make  dice  of 
them;  then  'tis  but  letting  master  Alexander  carry 
them  next  Ckrutmas  to  the  Temple,  hc'U  make  a 
hundred  marks  a  night  of  them. 

Afateh  at  Midn,  O.  PL,  vii,  868. 
I  thought  he  [the  de%il]  was  a  cheater,  e'er  since  I 
heard  two  or  three  Temnlrrs  swear  at  dice,  the  last 
Christmas,  that  the  devil  had  got  all. 

Hog  has  lost,  *yc.,  O.  PL,  n,  416. 

fCHRISTMAS-BOOK.  A  book  in  which 
people  were  accustomed  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  Christmas  presents 
thev  received. 

Satl.pag.  Sir  Theon,  here  are  a  couple  of  fellowes 
brought  before  me,  and  1  know  not  how  to  decide  tliu 
cause;  looke  in  my  Christmas  booke  who  brought  me  a 
present.  SetHrnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

tCHRlSTMAS-BOX.  This  was  a  box, 
generally  made  of  earthenware,  with 
a  slit  in  it,  through  which  the 
money  given  at  Christmas  was 
passed  into  the  box.  It  was  carried 
about  by  prentices  and  others  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  which  were  hoarded  up, 
and  could  only  be  obtained  by  break- 
ing the  box.  Hence  the  following 
allusions. 

Like  0  swine,  ho  never  doth  good  till  his  death;  as  on 
apprentice's  box  of  earth,  ant  he  is  to  take  all,  but  to 
restore  none  till  hee  be  broken.  Mason's  Essaies,  1631. 
Both  with  a  Christmas  bore  may  well  comply. 
It  nothing  yields  till  broke ;  they  till  thuy  me. 

The  English  Vsurer,  1634. 
Like  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices, 
apt  to  take  in  money,  but  he  restores  none  till  hee  be 
broken,  like  a  potter's  vessel,  into  manv  shares. 

//.  Browne,  Map  of  the  Microcosm,  1643. 

\To  CHRISTMAS.  Is  used  by  Chap- 
man  as  a  yerb. 

Her  labours  feast  imperial  Night  with  Bi>orts, 
When  loves  are  Chrismast  with  all  pleasure's  sorts. 

Hymn,  in  Noct. 

CHRISTMAS  PRINCE.  This  high 
title  was  sometimes  given,  for  the 
greater  solemnity,  to  the  lord  of  mis- 
rule,  who  presided  at  any  distinguished 
festival  of  the  kind.  A  most  curious 
narrative  of  such  a  celebration  has 
lately  been  published  in  a  collectiou 
of  tracts,  caWeA  'N\\avi«i>Xwi^».  kw>cvQ;«v^ 
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Anglicana,  from  an  origiDnl  MS.  pre- 
served at  St.  John'8  College,  Oxford. 
It  took  place  in  the  year  1607.  The 
Gesta  Grayorum  above  mentioned 
afford  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  a  third  is  men- 
tioned as  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1635.  See  Preface  to 
Christmas  Prince,  p.  is.  See  Boy- 
bishop. 
tCIlKIST-TIDE.  Another  name  for 
Christmas. 

Let  ChrUt'tide  be  thy  fast, 
And  Leut  thv  good  repast : 
And  regara  not  aii  holy  day. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1661. 

CHUCK.  Corrupted  from  chick,  and 
used  as  a  fondling  expression.  In  the 
following  passage,  the  immediate  sub- 
stitution of  biddy  illustrates  its  signi- 
fication : 

Whv  how  now,  my  bawcock  P  how  doat  thou,  ehuck  ? 
Mai,  Sir  1    Sir  To,  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me. 

TVf /.  N^  iii,  4. 
Immortal  ahe-egg  cAticit  of  Tyndams  his  wife. 

Jlbiofu  Engl.^  v,  27. 

Meaning    Helen.     Shakespeare    has 
ventured  to  use  it  in  trngic  style : 

Be  ignorant  of  the  knowledge,  deareat  chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.  Macb.,  iii,  2. 

So  in  Othello : 

"What  promise,  chuck  ?  iii,  4. 

One  that  does  nothing  without  his  chuck,  that  is  his 
wife.  Earlt,  Microc.,  p.  184,  ed.  Bliss. 

CHUFF.  A  term  of  reproach,  usuallx 
applied  to  avaricious  old  citizens ;  oi 
uncertain  derivation.  Some  suppose 
it  to  be  from  chough,  which  is  simi- 
larly pronounced,  and  means  a  kind 
of  sea  bird,  generally  esteemed  a  stupid 
one.     See  Todd. 

Are  ye  undone  P  No,  ye  fat  chufft,  1  would  your  store 

)^.^®^*      X,       ,  I  Hen.  IV,  n,  2. 

Troth,  suiter,  II;  r;  U  you  were  married  to  a  very  rich 

«*«#•  ^**^''"^  '^•.  O-  ^1-.  ^  266. 

The  chuff's  cruWDS 
Impiiaon'd  in  his  trusty  chest,  methinks 
I  hear  groan  out,  and  loug  till  they  be  thine. 

Muscf  Look.  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix,  209. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  **  rusty  chest,** 
which  is  better. 

+A  fat  ehuffe  it  was  (I  remember),  with  a  grey  beard 
cut  short  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  grymde, 
and  a  huec  worm>eaten  nose,  like  a  cluster  or  gropes 


cut  short  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  grymde, 
and  a  huec  worm>eaten  nose,  like  a  cluster  or  grope 
hanging  downwards.        Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  15»2 


tCHUFF-HEADED.    Stupid. 

That  these  men  by  their  mechanical!  trades  should 
come  to  be  sparage  gentlemen  and  chuff-headed  burgho- 
masters.  Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1692. 

tCHURCH.     "  The  nearer  the  church, 

the  farther  from  God,"  is  a  proverb 

At  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 

£fteentb  century,   for   it  occutb   in 


MS.  Douce,  52,  fol.  1.5,  "The  nerer 
the  chyrche  the  fer  fro  Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE.     A  periodical  festival, 
Uke  the  wakes  of  many  parishes,  ^ee 
Ale. 

For  the  ekwrck-aU  two  young  men  of  the  puish  are 
yerrly  choscti  by  their  last  loregoers,  to  be  wardeuti 
who,  dividing  tine  task,  make  ooUection  among  the 
parishioners  of  whatsoever  provision  it  pleaaeth  them 
Tduntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  emptoy  in  brewings 
baking,  and  other  acatca.  against  Whitson-tide,  Itc. 

Carey's  Surv.  cfContw.,  p.  681. 
A  piper  it  got  at  a  ekureh-ale. 

B  Jons.  Masque  of  Queens,  T<d.  v,  828. 

tCHYMICK  METAL.    Counterfeit  me- 
tal, perhaps  the  metal  called  alchemy. 

World,  tliou'rt  a  traytor ;  thou  hast  stampt  thy  base 
And  chpmick  metal  with  Kreat  Cesar's  face. 
And  H  ith  thy  bastard  bullion  tbou  hast  barter'd 
For  wares  of  price ;  how  justly  drawn  and  qnartnr*d  \ 

QmarUs*a  Emblems. 

fCICER.     A  kind  of  pea.     Lat. 

It  is  made  the  better,  if  yon  ad  to  it  sweet  almonds, 
pistax,  pine  nuts,  barley  meale,  cicers,  and  such  like. 

Batrougk't  Method  of  PhUick. 

fCILLIBUB.    A  sillabub. 

If  you  are  in  health,  *tis  well,  we  are  here  all  so,  and 
wee  should  be  belter  had  «-ee  your  company ;  ther- 


fore  I  pray  leave  the  smutty  ayr  of  London,  and  cum 

rner  you  may  pU 
aiyl  diink  a  cilUbub.    HoweWs  hmiliar  tetters,  1 660. 


hither  to  breath  sweeter,  wner  you  may  pluck  a  r\jae. 


'fCIMBALS.  A  dish  in  confectionary, 
described  in  the  True  Gentlewoman's 
Delight,  1676. 

fCINDHING.     Reducing  to  cinders. 

Short  tale  to  make,  where  sword  and  cindriny  fianic 
Consume  as  much  as  earth  and  aii^  may  frame. 

Qasdmgne^s  fTorks,  1687. 

CINOPER.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cinnabar. 

I  know  you  have  arsnike. 
Vitriol,  sal-tartre,  argaile,  alkaly, 
Cim>jter.  B.  Jons.  Jlch.,  i,  8. 

CINQUE-PACE.  A  kind  of  dance 
(called  also  galliard),  the  steps  of 
which  were  regulated  by  the  number 
five. 

Fite  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet. 

Sir  John  Dames  on  Dane.,  at.  67. 
And  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs, 
falls  into  the  cinque-paee  faster  and  faster,  *till  he  sink 
into  his  grave.  Much  Jdo,  ii,  1. 

Cinque-pace  is  there  a  quibble,  alluding 
to  sink,  and  grave  is  equally  a  pun ; 
not  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the 
dance,  which  was  not  grave  (as  John- 
son says),  but  very  lively.  The  poet 
loved  to  play  on  this  word. 

He  seem*d  Uie  trimmest  dancer  that  erer  trode  a 
cinque-pace  after  iutche  musicke. 

Palace  (^Plmi.,u,qq,&. 

See  Galliabd. 
\-VCWH^it.ED,  Written, 
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Ths  dMnetan  of  gnvitj  and  wiadome  eiplUred  in 
jonr  aged  fiiee.  Gumgh**  Stnmg*  Dueowtryt  IMO. 

CIPRES.     See  Ctfbess. 

A  CIRCLING  BOY.  A  species  o^roarer; 

one  who  in  some  way  drew  a  man 

into  a  snare,  to  cheat  or  rob  him. 

See  Mr.  Gififord's  conjectures  upon  it. 

Bartk.  Fair,  iv,  3,  p.  481. 
CIRCUIT,  for  circle.     Applied  to    a 

crown. 

Until  the  goldeu  etrcnit  on  my  head,  he, 

2  Hen.  F/,  iii,  1. 

Also  for  a  long  compass  of  reasoning. 
See  Todd. 
tCIRCUMQUAQUE.  A  circumlocution. 

What,  qoolh  the  flie,  meaneth  this  eireumquaquie  ? 

Heywootl^t  Spider  f  Flu,  1656. 

CITIZEN,  adj.  Town  bred;  delicate. 
The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  licence  of 
Shakespeare's  pen. 

So  sick  I  am  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well ; 
Bnt  not  80  citizen  a  wanton  aa 
To  aeem  to  die  ere  sick.  Cyntd.,  iv,  S. 

CITTERN.  A  musical  instrument,  like 
a  guitar.     See  Barber. 

Tor  grant  the  moat  barbera  cannlay  on  the  dttem. 

B.  Jon».  Vision  of  Delight,  toL  vi.  p.  32. 

B.  Jonson  makes  Morose  say  of  his 
wife,  whom  his  barber  had  recom- 
mended, 

I  have  married  his  cittern  that'a  common  to  all  men. 

Silent  Woman,  iii,  5. 

And,  by  the  very  same  allusion, 
Matheo,  in  the  Honest  Whore,  calls 
his  wife 

Abarber's  dtteme,  for  every  serving  mnii  to  play  npon. 

O.  PI.  iii,  p.  471. 

Dr.  King  says  of  the  barbers  in  his 
time,  that, 

Tomine  themsclvea  to  perriwi^  maldDg,  they  had  for- 
got their  cittern  and  tiieir  muaick.  Works,  ii,  72. 

See  Hawkins's  note  on  Walton's  An- 
gler, part  i,  ch.  xvi,  p.  286,  ed. 
1806. 

The  cittern  had  usually  a  head  gro- 
tesquely carved  at  the  extremity  of 
the  neck  and  finger-board.  Hence 
these  jests  on  the  face  of  Holofernes  : 

ff.  I  will  not  be  pnt  ont  of  countenance. 

B.  BManse  thoa  hast  no  face. 

B.  What  is  thia  ?--CpouitiiH?*  doubtless,  to  his  own 

B.  keittemhead. 

Du.  Hie  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Bi.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring.        ^        L.  L.  Lost,  r,  2. 

With  several  other  fanciful  allusions. 

fShall  brainlesse  cyteme-heads,  each  Jobemole, 
VoAtX  the  very  geuius  of  thy  aoule  ? 

ManUm,  Se.  of  ViUanU,  Works,  iii,  p.  242. 

So  in  other  old  plays : 

C.  I  hope  the  ehronicles  will  rear  me  one  day  for  a 


Bk.  Of  woodeock,  without  brains  in*t;  barbera  shall 
wear  thee  on  their  eUtemt. 

FMTi  homes  Meknekofy,  ii,  I. 

See  also  other  passages  cited  by  Mr. 

Steevens. 

A  similar  allusion  to  the  head  of  a 

rebeck  was  current  in  France.      In 

Gargantua's  lamentation  for  his  wife 

Badebec,  we  read, 

Dead  is  the  noble  Badebec, 
Who  had  mfaee  liks  a  rebse. 

On  which  the  note  is, 

A  grotesque  figure,  or  monstrous  chimerical  face,  cut 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  rebec,  which  is  a  three  stringed 
fiddle.  Motteus"  Bd.,  voL  ii,  p.  24. 

So  in  the  French : 

Car  elle  avoit  visaffc  de  rehee. 

With  a  similar  note,  which  Motteuz 
translated. 
CLADDER.  Of  uncertain  derivation  ; 
probably  no  more  than  a  temporary 
conversational  term.  The  use  and 
signification  are  only  exemplified  in 
this  passage : 

A.  Two  inns  of  court  men. 

B.  Yes,  what  then  ? 

A.  BLnown  claddert. 
Through  all  the  town. 

B.  Cladders! 

A.  Yes,  catholic  loven. 
From  country  madams  to  yotir  glover's  wife. 
Or  laundress.  City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix.  S98. 

To  CLAM.     See  Clem. 
To  CLAMMER,  for  clamber.     A  collo- 
quial pronunciation. 

Methinkes  they  mi)(ht  beware  by  other's  haimea. 
And  eke  eschue  to  rlammer  up  bo  hye. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Higgins^s  Ind.,  1st  ed. 
Nor  are  these  affections— bo  dull,  but  they  can  clemmer 
over  the  Alps  and  Ape nnin  to  wait  on  you. 

HoweWt  Letters,  1,  ^  3, 1.  S,  1st  ed. 

Where  it  is  uniformly  so  spelt. 
To  CLAMOUR.  An  expression  taken 
'  from  bell- ringing;  it  is  now  contracted 
to  clamt  and  in  that  form  is  common 
among  ringers.  The  bells  are  said  to 
be  clammed,  when,  after  a  course  of 
rounds  or  changes,  they  are  all  pulled 
o£f  at  once,  and  give  a  general  crash 
or  clamt  by  which  the  peal  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  also  called  ^n'n^,  and 
is  frequently  practised  on  rejoicing 
days.  As  this  clam  is  succeeded  by  a 
silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of 
the  following  passage,  in  which  the 
unabbreviated  word  occurs : 

Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are  Koing  to  bed, 
or  killhole.  to  whisUe  off  these  secrets ;  bnt  you  must 
be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  {n^ests?— TiswellthKy 
are  whispering;— c^MOttr  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
word  more.  Winl.  2We,  ir,  3. 

Warburton  conjectured   rightly  that 
the  word  had  teto^xicft  \a>aS\-Tvs!C^v\%^ 
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but  xniBtook  the  application.  In  the 
ringing  of  bells,  there  is  also  an 
accidental  clam,  or  clamour,  as  well 
as  an  intended  one ;  which  is,  when 
bells  are  struck  together  unskilfully 
in  ringing  the  changes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce discord.  This  kind  of  clam  is 
mentioned  in  some  old  verses  inscribed 
in  the  bel^  of  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Shaftesbury,  which  were  formerly 
communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  resi- 
dent there,  himself  a  great  adept  in 
rinsing.  The  lines  are  curious  alto- 
eetber. 

what  music  ii  there  that  comimr'cl  may  be 
With  wdl-tan'd  bellt'  enchanting  mdodj  f 
Breaking  with  their  tweet  sound  the  wimng  air. 
They  in  the  list'ning  ear  the  soul  ensnare. 
When  bells  ring  round  and  in  their  order  be, 
They  do  denote  how  neighbours  should  a^ree ; 
But  when  they  cJam,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  sport, 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dover-oourt. 

A  quotation  produced  by  Mr.  Todd 
shows  that  striking  four  bells  at  once, 
even  so  as  to  form  a  concord,  was 
called  clamming, 

Mr.  Gifibrd  pronounces  clamour,  in 
the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare,  to 
be  a  mere  misprint,  for  charm.  (Note 
on  Jonson's  Barth.  Fair,  act.  ii,  sc.  1.) 
But  such  a  mistake  seems  very  impro- 
bable, both  because  the  words  are 
unlike,  and  because  charm  would  occur 
more  easily  to  a  compositor  than 
clamour. 
f CLAP.    A  sharp  blow. 

But  I  fled  from  him,  and  ran  my  way;  then  did  he  fret 
and  out-ran  me,  and  drew  out  his  staffe  that  had  a 
knot  on  the  end,  and  hit  mee  a  clap  on  the  scuU,  and 
m  crosse  blow  on  the  leg.  so  that  I  did  skip  at  it. 

CooU's  English  Sckoolemaster^  1633. 

CLAP-DISH  ;  frequently  written  clack- 
dish.  A  wooden  dish  carried  by  beg- 
gars, with  a  moveable  cover,  which 
they  clapped  and  clattered  to  show 
that  it  was  empty.  In  this  they 
received  the  alms.  It  was  one  mode, 
among  others,  of  attracting  attention. 

And  his  use  vras  to  put  a  ducket  in  her  clact-ditk. 

Meca.forM.,  iii,  2. 
Can  you  think  I  get  my  living  by  a  bell  and  a  clack- 
duh  ? — Bv  a  bell  and  a  clack-dish  ?  how's  that  P — 
Why,  by  begging,  sir. 

Family  o/LnCt  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tional improvement,  when  the  noise 
of  the  clap-dish  began  to  be  disre- 

Jl^arded. 
ocularly  applied  to  a  lady's  mouth, 


from  the  noise  it  is  supposed  to 
make: 

Widow,  hold  your  clM-di*h,  fasten  your  tongue 
Under  your  roof,  snd  do  not  dare  to  call. 

GTtaW$  Tu  Quopie,  O.  PL,  rii,  lOS. 

Two  proverbs  were  founded  on  this 
custom. 

1.  He  claps  his  disk  at  a  wrong  nnn's  door.  Ray,  166. 
S.  To  know  any  thing,  As  weU  as  a  bazaar  kmnu  kis 
disk. 

The  fbrmer  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson, 
in  company  with  one  of  similar  im- 
port: 

He  has  the  wrong  sow  br  the  ear  i'  faith,  and  eUpt 
kis  disk  at  the  wrong  man  s  door. 

Every  Mau  in  kis  H.,  ii.  1. 

See  also  O.  PI.-,  iii,  442. 
The  clap-dish  is  still  used  on  particu- 
lar days  by  a  society  of  widows,  -who 
subsist  in  alms-houses,  without  the 
gate  of  York  called  Mickle-gate  Bar. 
At  those  times  they  are  allowed  to 
beg  from  house  to  house,  and  enforce 
their  supplications  in  the  ancient 
manner,  by  clattering  this  wooden 
dish.  Their  dish  has  no  cover,  but 
the  noise  is  made  by  a  kind  of  button 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  bottom, 
and  occasionally  shaken  within  it. 
The  clap-dish  was  also  termed  a 
clicket.  See  Cotgr.  in  Cliquette.  It 
was  used,  I  believe,  originally,  by 
lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  in- 
fectious, that  the  sound  might  give 
warning  not  to  approach  too  near, 
and  alms  be  given  without  touching 
the  ohject.  In  a  curious  account  of 
an  escape  of  Corn.  Agrippa,  taken 
from  one  of  his  epistles,  a  boy  who  is 
to  personate  a  lazar  is  "  leprosorum 
clapelto  adornatus,*'  furnished  with  a 
clap-dish  like  a  leper,  which  has  such 
an  effect,  that  the  rustics  fly  from  him 
as  from  a  serpent,  and  throw  their 
alms  upon  the  ground.  He  after- 
wards returns  to  his  employers  **  cla- 
pello  prsesentiam  suam  denuncians.*' 
Schelihorn  Amoen.,  ii,  p.  580. 
fCLAP-SHOULDER.  A  term  applied 
to  the  officers  of  justice  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  people's  shoulders  when 
they  arrested  them. 

Chip-shoulder  seneante  get  the  dcvill  and  all. 
By  begg'ring  and  by  bringing  men  in  thrall. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16Sa 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON.     A  cant  term 
for  a  beg^.    Probably  derived  from 
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the  custom  aboVe  mentioned  of  clap- 
ping a  dish. 

See  in  their  lAga  then,  dancing  for  your  sportt. 
Oar  ihpper-dudgcotu,  and  their  walkmg  morls. 

Jovial  Crno,  O.  PI.,  i,  372. 
It  is  but  the  part  of  a  clapper-dudgeon 
To  strike  a  man  in  the  street. 

George  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii,  44. 
tHo,  aimb,  jon  eUpperdttdgin,  unlock,  unbolt  1 

Heytoood,  lU  P.  of  K,  Ed.  IF,  1800. 

CLABISSIMO.  A  grandee  or  gentle- 
man of  Venice;  called  sometimes 
wuiffnifico. 

Bat  your  ciarimaio,  old  round-back,  he 

Will  crump  you  Uke  a  hog-louse  witli  the  touch. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  V,  2. 

By  the  clarinimo  he  means  Corbaccio, 
to  whom  he  says  afterwards  in  deri- 
sion, speaking  of  Mosca, 

There  was  still  something  in  his  look  did  promue 
The  bane  of  a  clarissimo  7  Sc.  8. 

Coryat  gives  us  this  account  of  them  : 
'*It  is  said  there  are  of  all  the  gentle- 
men of  Venice,  which  are  there  called 
elarissimos,  no  lesse  than  three  thou- 
sand."    Vol.  ii,  p.  32. 

fit  is  not  a  dish  for  every  mans  tooth :  for  none  but 
bn.Te  sparkes,  rirh  heires,  clarissimoes  and  magni- 
JUoeSt  would  goe  to  the  cost  of  it. 

Taylor*a  Woriet,  1630. 

fCLASH.  To  bang.  Still  retained  in 
the  Northern  dialects. 

Then  Thisbe,  as  though  some  man  thence  made  a 

breach, 
Griea  out,  th'  adulter's  eone,  and  chiht  the  dore. 

LisU^s  Uittorie  o/JIeliodorw,  1638. 

CLAVER.  The  old,  and  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  the  proper,  word  for  clover. 
See  Todd. 

tLntus  SHtivn.  kunh^  ^M'pof  >  vulgd  trifolinm  odoratum. 
TriflSe  odoriferont.  Swectc  trcfulie ;  garden  cUtvrr,  or 
■cillat  clater.  Nomenclalor. 

To  CLAW.  To  scratch,  or  tickle  ;  and 
thence  to  flatter. 

I^iugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  elate  no  man  in  his 
humour.  Much  Ado^  i,  8. 

He  is  a  gaUaut  fit  to  serve  my  lor  J, 
Who  etawet  and  soothes  him  up  at  everic  word. 

7*.  Lodge,  Satyre  1. 
tSee,  see.  what  love  is  now  betwixt  each  fist. 
Since  Castriots  had  a  scabby  wrist: 
How  kindly  they,  by  eUtcing  one  another. 
As  if  the  leh  hand  were  the  riKht  hands  brother  I 

WitU  Recreations,  1654. 

CLAW-BACK.  One  who  scratches 
another's  back.  Metaphorically,  a 
flatterer. 

And  I  had  clav-hacks  even  at  court  full  rife, 
W^hich  sought  by  outrage  golden  gains  to  win. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  79. 

The  Pope's  flatterers  are  called,  by 
bishop  Jewel,  the  Pope's  claw-backs. 
See  Johnson's  Diet.,  Claw-Sack,  John- 
son has  placed  the  above  passage 
under  the  sense  of  to  tickle^  and  left  ^ 


that  of  to  flatter  without  an  instance : 
only  marking  it  as  obsolete. 

f  Adulator,  Cic.  assentator,  Eidem,  palpo  et  palpator, 
Plauto.  KiUo^.  Flatteur,  fiagomeur,  amadoueur,  pate- 
lin,  papelard.  A  flatterer :  a  elawbaeke :  a  pickethanke. 

Ifomenclator, 
tThe  overweening  of  thy  wits  doth  make  thy  foes  to 

smile. 
Thy  friends  to  weepe,  and  ekuchaekt  thee  with  sooth- 

ings  to  begile.      Warner's  Albions  England,  1598. 

tCLAY-WALL.  This  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  to  signify  some  eatable. 

May  the  ereen  sickness  reign  in  their  bloods,  and  may 
they  be  debarr'd  of  oatmeal  and  cUtg  vail,  and  fall  to 
raUbane.  Olopthom^s  Ladies  Frintedge,  1640. 

CLEAN,  adv.     Quite. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece^ 
Boaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And  coasting  homeward  came  to  Ephesus.  Com.S.X  1* 
Clean  for  the  purpose  of  the  thiuj^  themselves. 

Jul.  Ces. 

CLEAR,  s.     Clearness ;  brightness. 

Blush  daies  eternal  lamp  to  see  thy  lot, 

Since  that  thy  cUere  with  cloudy  narkes  is  scar'd. 

Lodge,  Disc.  Sat.,  p.  88,  repr. 

CLEAR,  adj.  Pure;  innocent.  This 
sense  is  rather  obsolete,  but  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  10th  of  that 
word. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  thai  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honoon 
Of  men's  imp(Msibilitie8,  have  prcscrv'd  thee. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

So  Milton : 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  eUar  spirit  doth  raise. 

Lgddas,  70. 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  her*s 
Admit  of  falsehood.  B.  /-  Ft.  False  One,  r,  1. 

Then  CoUatine  again  by  Lucrcce'  side. 
In  his  clear  hd  might  have  reposed  still. 

Shak.  Bape  of  Luer.,  Suppl.,  i,  496. 

'\To  go  CLEAR.  To  escape,  or  be  freed 
from. 

Tis  here  the  people  farre  and  neer 
Bring  their  mseases,  and  00  clear. 

Musarum  Delieim,  165S. 

CLEEVES.     An  old  plural  of  cliffs. 

She  sang  and  wept,  Oyee  sea-binding  eleevee, 
Yeeld  tributary  w>ps,  for  Vertue  gneves. 

Browne's  Fast.,  i,  4^  page  110. 

Also  p.  123: 

Those  cleeves  whose  crsj^  lidei  are  dad 
With  trees  of  sundry  suits. 

J>rayt.  Muses*  Elys.,  vol.  ir,  1447. 
To  Pirene  eleeves,  tweene  Spaine  and  France  Uie 
bound.  Mirr.Jbr  Mag,,  p.  8. 

Cleeve,  in  the  singular,  is  used  by 
Drayton  : 

Thus  leaning  back  against  the  rising  cUeve. 

Moses,  p.  1620. 

Sometimes  written  dives :  [see 
Clives.] 

The  clives  are  hie,  and  all  of  chrystaU  shine. 

Skippe  of  Seifegarde,  1669. 

fCLEG.    A  gad-fly. 

He  earthly  dust  to  lothly  lice  did  change, 
Anddimd  the  ayre  with  such  a  cloud  so  strange 
Of  flies,  grnshoppers,  hornets,  cUgs,  and  clocks. 
That  day  and  night  throw  houses  flew  in  flocks. 

Du  Bar  las, 

To  CLEM.  Toftta.ne.  Ka«.Xkfc\k\.«t^^t>a, 
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Hard  is  the  dioiee,  whai  the  valiant  mmt  eat  tluir 
armea,  or  rftfw.      B,Jomt.B9eiyManoutofH.,'^B. 

As  a  verb  active. 

I  caonot eat  stonesandtarfa,  lav.  What,  will heelm 
me  and  my  foOoaren  ?  Aak  him  an  he  will  eUm  me ; 
do,  go.  Ihid.y  Poetaster^  i,  2. 

Mow  liooa*  ka^-cUnCd  entrails  roar  tot  food. 

Antomo  and  Mettida. 

Clatn^  in  the  foUowiDg  passage,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word : 

Andyetl 
SoQicitoiu  to  increase  it,  when  my  intrails 
Were  damm*d  with  keepinc  a  perpetual  fast,  kt. 

Massing,  Roman  Actor,  ii,  9. 

"  I  shall  be  clamm'd/  for  stanr'd,  is 
still  proviDcially  ased  in  Staffordshire. 
To  CLBPE.    To  call.    Saxon. 

They  eUps  ns  dmnkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Tax  our  addition.  EamU^  i,  4. 

To  appeal : 

For  to  the  gods  I  eUpe 
Tar  true  recorde  of  this  my  faithfollspeche. 

Ferrex  and  Forres,  0.  PL,  i,  14S. 

Tlie   preterite    is  frequently  written 
clipped  and  yclept,  &c. 
fCLERICK.    A  clergyman. 

And  as  to  the  persons  of  my  subjects  which  are  of 
that  profession,  1  must  divide  them  into  two  ranks, 
derieks  and  laicks.  Wilson*s  Jamts  I. 

CLEYES.  Claws.  Minsbew  says,  of 
crabs,  scorpions,  &c.,  and  seems  to 
derive  it  from  chelts,  X''^^' «  ^^  ^^^^ 
Skinner.  In  the  following  passage 
it  is  applied  to  the  talons  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  I  believe  was  chiefly  so  used. 

To  save  her  from  the  seize 
Of  ynltore  death,  and  those  relent  less  f2^«. 

B  Jons.  Vnderw.,  voL  vii,  S9. 

One  editor  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  word :  his  successor  says  it  is 
common. 

See  Clees,  in  Johnson. 
fCLIBBY.    This  adjective  is   used  in 
the  dialect  of  Devon  in  the  sense  of 
adhesive. 

Then  clibbie  Udder  gainst  his  battered  flanck  he  reares. 

A  Herrings  TayU,  1698. 

CLIFF,  in  music,  from  clef,  signifying 
a  key;  as  it  is  a  key  to  what  is 
written,  the  lines  and  spaces  refer- 
ring to  different  notes,  according  to 
the  cliff  prefixed  at  the  beginning. 
The  principal  cliffs  are  the  bass, 
treble,  and  tenor;  these  are  ascer- 
tained by  the  gamut. 

She  will  sing  any  roan  at  first  siglit 

—And  any  man 

May  siug'her  if  he  can  take  her  cliff,  she's  noted. 

fro.  and  Cress.,  v.  3. 

It  is  often  equivocally  used  by  our 
old  comic  writers. 
CUM,  or  CLEM  0'  THE  CLOUGH. 
A  noted  archtr.     See  Adam  Bell. 


Thoagh  this  mde  aim  V  tk*  Chmgk  prcsome. 
In  his  desires  more  than  his  strei^li  can  Justify. 

Wiu,  O  PI.,  Wu,  43S. 
fSlight,  I  bring  yon  no  cheating  Clim  o'  the  Ctougks, 
at  Claribels.  Bm  Jons  Alckem.,  \  8. 

[Nash  applies  it  to  the  devil.] 

\Clim  of  the  Clongh,  thou  that  usest  to  drinke  nothing 
bnt  scajdine  lead  and  sulphur  in  hell,  thou  art  not  lo 
creedie  of  tny  night-geare.        Fierce  FeniUsse,  1692. 

fCLINCH.  A  clencher ;  an  unan- 
swerable reply.  The  term  occurs  in 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  in  Wit  and 
Mirth,  p.  194. 

fTo  CLINCH.  To  clench,  in  the  sense 
of  to  settle  a  matter. 

Hoi.  Come  with  me,  Humfrey,  thou  shalt  go  e'en  noir, 
and  tell  her,  and  I'll  be  packing  up  the  while.  lErit. 
H3W.  This  clinches,  I  sliall  win  my  lady's  heart  for  ever. 
To  manage  two  such  businesses  more,  were  enough 
to  raise  me  agent  for  a  state.    Brome^s  Northern  Lass. 

tCLlNCHPOOP.  A  vulgar,  ill-bred 
fellow.  We  have  in  the  examples  a 
curious  case  of  plagiarism. 

If  a  gentleman  have  m  hym  any  humble  behavonr, 
then  rovsters  do  cal  suche  one  by  the  name  of  a  loute, 
a  cljfnchc-pope,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  facions. 

Institueion  of  a  Gentleman,  1568. 
As,  if  a  gentleman  have  in  him  any  humble  behaviour, 
then  the  roysters  cal  such  one  by  the  name  of  loute, 
a  clinchpouo,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  lashions. 

Ivorthbrookf's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

tCLIN'D.     For  climbed. 

But  time  permits  not  now  to  tell  thee  all  my  minde : 
For  well  His  known  that  but  for  fear  you  ne\-er  wold 
have  clind.  True  Trag.  o/Bic.  Ill,  1 594. 

To  CLING,  V.  a.  Supposed  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  shrink  or  shrivel 
up,  in  the  following  passage : 

If  thou  speak  false, 
U^n  the  next  tree  thou  shalt  hang  alive 
'Till  famine  cling  thee.  Mach.,  v,  5. 

Kersey  has  clung  in  the  sense  of 
shrunk  or  shrivelled.  In  the  follow- 
ing it  seems  to  mean  embrace  : 

Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in  wine) 
Toalide  from  the  mother,  and  cling  the  daughter-in< 
law.  Bctengrr's  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iv,  822. 

In  the  next  it  is  used  still  less  intel- 
ligibly : 

Andrea  slain !  then  weapon  cling  my  breast. 

1*/  Part  ofJeronimo,  0.  PL,  iii,  91. 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  first  sense, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.     See 
Junius,  Etym.  in  cling,  marcere. 
fCLING.  s.     An  embrace. 

At  last  I  plung'd  into  th'  Elysian  charms, 
Tast  clasp'd  by  th'  arched  zodiack  of  her  amis. 
Those  closer  ouiMi  of  love,  where  1  pcrtaked 
Strong  hopes  of  uliss ;  but  su,  o  so  I  waked ! 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  254. 

fCLINK.  Clink  Street,  South wark,  seems 
to  have  been  a  noted  place  for  lodgings. 

Then  titer's  the  ClinJre,  where  handsome  lodgings. 
And  much  good  may  it  doe  them  all,  fur  me. 

Taglor*s  Workes,  1630. 

fTb  cry  CLINK,  to  ring. 

Then  drink  we  a  round  in  despij^ht  of  our  foes. 

And  make  our  bard  irons  cry  cUnk  tu  the  close. 

\  Qaxdtri'jhCs  Royall  Sfne^.  ICil. 
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CLINQUANT,  adj.  SbiDing.  From 
the  French  word  clinquant,  meaning 
tinsel. 

To-day  the  French 
All  diiunttnl,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English.  K.  Men.  VI JI^  i,  1. 

His  httskins  cUnqtuuUt  as  his  other  attire. 

Masque  «/  ffkiteh.  in  16IS. 

CLIP,  V,  To  embrace.  Metaph,  to 
encompass. 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  dipp^k  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

K.  John,  V,  S. 
Then  again  wazries  he  his  daughter,  with  clipping 
her.  Wint.  TaU,  v,  8. 

While  others  clip  the  sun,  tliev  clasp  the  shades. 

£^.  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iv,  836. 

See  to  Coll. 

Johnson  has  not  marked  this  sense  as 
obsolete,  which  certainly  it  is. 
CLIT.     A  word  which  1  iiave  seen  only 
in  the  following  passage,  and  cannot 
explain. 

For  then  with  us  the  days  more  darkish  are. 
More  short,  rold,  moysttr.  and  stormy  rluudy  c/i/, 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures  fit. 

i/irr.  for  Mag.,  Higinji'i  Ind, 

+CLIVES.     The  plural  of  cliff. 

What  booteth  it  against  the  elites  to  ride. 
Or  else  to  worke  against  the  course  of  kinde  ? 

Mirourfor  Mmjistrates,  1587- 

The  stormie  south  againc  the  dire*  the  waters  drire 

so  hie.  PAtfrr**  Virgil,  1600. 

fCLOAK.  To  take  any  one  for  a  cloak, 
to  use  him  as  a  cover  to  oue*s  de- 
signs. 

But  the  bride  flatly  tells  him  that  he  is  bnt  taken  for 
a  cloak ;  that  she,  indctni,  ia  a  bedfellow  onlv  for  the 
king.  RgMfr  on  Tragedies,  lC7o,  p.  1(H. 

CLOKE,  BLACK.  Anciently  the  ap- 
propriated dress  of  the  speaker  of  a 
prologue.  Black  dress  was  long  re- 
tained, when  the  cloke  was  disused, 
and  ia  perhaps  still. 

Do  you  uut  know  that  I  am  the  Prologiie  ?  Do  you 
not  see  this  loug  black  velvet  chuik  upon  my  back  ? 
Nay,  have  I  not  aU  the  siens  of  a  Prologue  about  me? 

Four  Prentices,  O.  PL,  \\,  4W. 

In  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels, 
to  settle  the  doubt  who  shall  speak 
the  prologue,  one  says,  "  I  shall  plead 
possession  of  the  cluke,'*  and  directly 
begins,  "Gentles,  your  suffrages  I 
pray  you.**  B,  Jons. 
fCLOMPERTON.     A  clown. 

It  chauiiced  him  to  stray  asydc  from  his  companie, 
and  fallinge  into  rcasoninge,  and  so  to  altercation 
with  a  stroiige  stubbeme  ctumprrton,  he  was  slirowdlie 
beaten  of  him.  Pulgdore  Vergil,  trans. 

tCLOSE,  adj.  Secret,  silent;  also, 
concealed. 

WiUioat  resistance.    Go,  be  close,  and  happy. 

CartmrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 
That  dares  not  then  speaki^  out  and  e'en  prorlaime 
With  lowd  wards  and  hnKul  |>fns  our  cUtsest  shame. 
Timmenr's  lupefi^ers  Tng^tiU,  1006. 


fCLOSE-FISTED.    Miserly ;  mean. 

A  miserable  knave  may  be  elose-Jisted, 
And  prodigall  ezpence  may  be  resisted. 

l^iglor's  IVorkes,  1680. 
But,  although  we  discommend  excess  in  both,  as  a 
thing  misbecoming,  and  very  hainous;  yet  our  senator 
must  be  sure  not  to  be  avaricious,  niggardly,  and 
close-tisted  ,btcaxac  it  is  an  argument  of  a  base  servile 
spirit.  Tke  Sstgs  SetuUor,  p.  76. 

tCLOSE-FIGHT.    An  old  naval  term. 

A  ship's  close-fgkts  are  small  ledses  of  wood  laid 
crosse  one  another,  like  the  grates  of  iron  in  a  prison 
window,  betwixt  the  maine  mast  and  fore  mast,  and 
are  called  gratings  or  nettings. 

SMitk'i  Sea  Grammar,  1637. 
She  comes  I  0,  how  her  eyes  dart  wonder  on  my  heartl 
Mount  bloode,  soulo  to  my  lips,  taste  Hebe's  cop ; 
Stande  firme  on  decke,  when  oeauiies  dose-fgkt^t  up. 
Marston,  Antonio  /*  MeUida,  i,  1. 

tCLOTH-BREECHES  were  the  distinc 
tive  marks  of  plebeians. 

Things  which  are  common,  common  men  do  use. 
The  better  sort  do  common  things  regtse : 
Yet  comiinm^-cloth-breeek,  and  court-velvet-hoee. 
Puff  both  alike  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

Witts  Recreations,  16S4 

fCLOTHWORKERS  appear  to  have 
been  famous  for  singing. 

Singing  catches  with  clotk  workers. 

B.  Jons.  Sil.  W.,  iii, «. 
I  would  I  were  a  weactr;  I  could  sing  Psalms  or  any- 
thing. 1  Uen.  IV,  ii.  i. 

tCLOTPATE.     A  clodpole. 

Wouldst  thou  ever  thought  that  this  lady  should  hare 
writ  to  mc  love  letters,  me,  whornc  she  cald  clowne, 
clotpate,  logjferhead?  Tke  iritard,  a  Play.  1640. 

fCLOTTUED.     Clotted. 

In  rorkes  and  caves  of  snow  and  elottred  yw. 
That  nc\  er  thaw,  and  sayd  him,  in  this  wise. 

Funeralles  of  King  Edward  tke  Sixt,  156a 

fCLOUCHT.  Clutched;  held  in  the  hand. 

Tis  yet  dead  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  cIjucJU 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  siccnf'. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mrllida,  1638. 

CLOUGH.  A  valley  between  two  hills ; 
pronounced  cluj^,  and  sometimes  so 
written.  As  by  Gayton,  "Clem  of 
the  cluf."  Festiv,  Notes,  p.  21.  And 
BO  rhymed  by  others,  when  that 
famous  personage  was  mentioned. 

The  other  Ciym  of  the  Clovgh, 
An  archer  irdod  ynough. 
Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  4c,  Percy's  R.liques,  i,  p.  166. 

Here  also : 

Each  place  for  to  search,  in  hill,  dale,  an>l  elougk. 
In  tliicke  or  in  thin,  in  smooth  or  in  rough. 

Robinson's  Rev.  if  IVickedm, 

Yerstegan  thus  defines  its  meaning : 

A  rlougk  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  brcack  or  vidley  down 
a  slope,  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Restit.,  ch.  9. 

Cliff  is  probably  from  the  same  origin. 
CLOUT.  The  mark,  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  butts,  at  which  archers  shot  for 
practice.  Clouette,  Fr.  Metaphori« 
cally,  for  an  object  sought,  of  any 
sort.     Literally,  the  nail,  or  pin. 

Indeed  he  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 
clout.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

O  well-flown  bird!  i'  the  cImiI^  i'  the  clatU. 
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Here  Lear  in  imagination  calls  bis 
arrow  bird;  like  an  ardent  archer: 
bowlers  speak  similarly  to  tbeir 
bowls. 

Wherein  oar  hope 
Is,  though  the  d<mt  we  do  not  alwaji  hit, 
It  will  not  be  imputed  to  his  wit. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  ofN.,  EpU. 

The  best  shot  was  that  which  clove  or 
split  the  clout  or  pin  itself. 
CLOUTED  ;  from  clout,  a  nail.     Forti- 
fied  with  nails.     Thus : 

I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  ^m  off  my  feet,  whose  radeneM 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  bud.  Cyn^.,  iv,  2. 

See  Brogues. 

Clouted  cream  is  a  very  different 
matter,  being  only  a  corruption  of 
clotted,  or  thickened. 
CLOWN.  "The  clown  in  Shakespeare," 
say  the  commentators,  **  is  commonly 
taken  for  a  licensed  jester,  or  domestic 
fool."  The  fool  was  indeed  the  in- 
mate of  every  opulent  house,  but  the 
rural  jester,  or  clown,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  country  families. 
There  was  in  him  a  premeditated  mix- 
ture of  rusticity  and  bluntness,  which 
heightened  the  poignancy  of  his  jests. 
Shakespeare's  clowns  were  deservedly 
famous  for  their  wit  and  entertaining 
qualities.  Yet  they  did  not  escape  a 
sarcasm  from  a  later  wit,  Cartwright, 
who  probably  would  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  imitate  what  he  satirised : 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  Um 
I'  til'  lady's  questions  and  the  fool's  rqtlies; 
Old  fash  tou'df  wit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  triink  hose ; — which  our  fathers  call'd  the  clown. 
Verses  pufixed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

In  an  old  play,  we  have  this  stage 
direction  "  Entreth  Moros,  counter- 
feiting a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
countenance;  synging  the  foote  of 
many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont." 
The  longer  thou  lives t,  ^c,  pr.  1580. 
Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  abun- 
dantly answer  to  this  character,  since 
the  foot  or  burden  of  many  songs, 
and  other  fragments  of  them,  are  ex- 
clusively preserved  by  these  person- 
ages. See  particularly,  All's  well  that 
ends  well.  Twelfth  Night,  and  Lear. 
His  clowns  have  certainly  more  wit 
than  fools  in  general,  and  sometimes 
appear  to  have  a  little  consciousness 
of  their  talents. 


Heaven  eive  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  thow 
that  are  rooU,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Twelf.  N.,  i,  6. 

Which  I  would  thus  paraphrase: 
'*  Heaven  give  real  wisdom  to  those 
that  are  called  wise,  and  a  discreet  use 
of  their  talents  to  fools,  or  jesters."  To 
play  the  fool  well  requires  no  small  wit. 
CLOY,  V,  a.  To  claw,  or  stroke  with  a 
claw ;  from  a  more  antiquated  word, 
cley,  or  dee,  meaning  a  claw. 

His  royal  bird 
Pmnes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd.  Cymb.,  v,  4. 

CLOYER.  A  term  in  the  slang,  or 
conventional  language,  of  the  thieves 
of  old  time,  for  one  who  intruded  on 
the  profits  of  young  sharpers,  by 
claiming  a  share. 

Then  there's  a  cloyer,  or  snap,  that  dof^s  any  new 
brother  in  that  trade,  and  snaps, — will  have  half  in 
any  booty.  Soaring  Girl,  0.  PJ.,  vi,  113. 

tMoney  is  now  a  hard  commodity  to  j(et,  insomuch 
that  some  will  venture  their  necks  for  it,  by  padding, 
cloyintf,  milling,  fUchiiig.  nabbing.  Sic.,  all  which  in 

Slain  English  is  only  stealing ;  but  that  is  enoush  to 
ring  them  to  dangle  on  the  leafless  tree  near  Pad- 
dineton.  Poor  Robin,  1739. 

fCLUBBING.  Clubbing drinkappears to 
have  been  a  term  equivalent  to  Bever. 

He  hatli  also  a  drink  call'd  cuuphe,  which  is  made  of 
a  brow  n  berry,  and  it  may  be  call'd  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meales,  which  though  it  be  not  very 
gnstfull  to  the  ]>alate,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
stomack,  and  good  for  the  sicht. 

Hovelh  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

CLUBS.  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry 
was  Clubs  !  Clubs  I  by  way  of  calling 
for  persons  with  cluhs  to  part  the 
combatants. 

Tlicy  are  in  the  verv  wralh  of  love,  and  they  will 
together;  clubs  cannot  part  them.    As  yon  like  it,  v,  2. 

Go,  y're  a  prating  Jack, 
Nor  is't  your  hopes  of  crying^  out  for  clubs. 
Can  save  you  from  my  chastisement. 

Greene's  Tu  q.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  63. 

From  the  following  passage,  it  appears 
that  shopkeepers  generally  kept  clubs 
in  readiness,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  afirays. 

Do  not  shew 
A  foolish  valour  in  the  streets,  to  make 
Work  for  the  shopkeepers  and  their  clubs ; — 'tis  scnrvy  1 

Mass.  City  Mad.,  i,  2. 

But  clubs  were  sometimes  used  to 
make,  as  well  as  to  appease  a  quarrel. 

I  miss'd  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 
cried  out  clubs!  When  I  might  see  from  far  forty 
truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the 
hope  of  the  strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 

Hen.  Vin,  ▼,  3. 

In  the  Puritan,  when  clubs  are  cried, 
Simon  puns  upon  it : 

Ay,  I  knew,  by  tbeir  shnffling,  duhs  woold  be  trumps. 

Sk.  SuppL,  ii,  674. 

In  Clitus's  Whimzies  [by  R.  Brath- 
\     waviel,  1631,  a  rufGau,  or  bully,  is 
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feprescnted  as  sabmitting  to  a  demand 
nt  a  three-penny  ordinary  "forfeare 
otclubbes:'     Char.  17,  p.  134. 
Ciubbs  waa  also  the  popular  cry  to  call 
forth  the  London  'prentices. 
tCLUB-FlST.     A  brutal  fellow. 

The  rascall  rnde,  the  ro«K,  the  eluhjitt  ^epte 
My  fclender  arme,  and  pTuckt  mee  on  in  hast. 

Miirourfor  Maffutratet,  1587. 

TCLUB-LAW.     The  use  of  clubs. 

Then  in  and  oat  thej  danced  about. 

The  horns  aloud  did  rattle 
Together  in  that  revel-rout, 

Like  duh-law  in  a  battle. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  second  part. 

YTo  CLUM.  To  handle  roughly.  It  is 
•till  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Some  in  their  griping  tallauts  elum  a  ball  of  brasse. 

J  Herrings  Tayle,  1598. 

tCLUSTER-FIST.  In  the  first  of  these 
extracts  seems  to  mean  an  ignoramus, 
in  the  latter  a  niggard. 

And  another  cliuter-fist,  in  my  opinion,  came  no  waycs 
ihort  of  him,  for  tiie  people  of  a  certaine  country 


Tillage,  bein^  distracted  in  opinion,  how  with  thtir 

lifflit  fr 
vhich  they  were  to'send  tojrcther  with  a  present  of 


greatest  credit,  they  mislit  frame  a  liatinc  letter. 


brickes  to  pave  their  land-lords  Ash-pond,  their  pe- 
dant alled^nK  that  the  brautie  of  the  Latine  tongue 
consisted  in  the  varietie  of  wordes,  advised  them  tfius 
to  write :  Nus.  nis,  nus,  mittimus  ct  mandamus,  delle 
pietre,  to  your  1.  to  pjive  your  fish-pond. 

The  Pastntger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 
WeU,  away  I  went  with  a  hcHvy  hciu't,  and  brouKht 
his  guest  into  the  very  chaniber,\%  here  I  saw  no  other 
cakes  on  the  table,  but  my  oh  nu  cukes,  and  of  which 
he  never  proffered  me  so  much  as  the  least  crum,  so 
base  a  cluMter-fist  was  he. 

Comical  Jlittory  of  Franciun,  1655. 

CLUTCH,  *.  A  claw.  This  1  conceive, 
and  not  the  verb,  to  be  the  primitive 
word,  as  to  claw  is  certainly  made 
from  the  substantive  claw.  It  is  not 
yet  disused  in  the  plural,  clutches; 
and  does  not  much  require  illustration. 
Here  it  is  in  the  singular : 

Between  that  zone  where  Cancer  bends  his  elutck. 
To  that  bright  sun  a  bouud  septentriontd. 

Fau^k.  Lufiad,  iii.  6. 

CLUTCH,  V,  To  seize  or  grasp  any- 
thing, as  with  claws.  This  verb  has 
not  been  much  used  since  Shake- 
speare's time,  who  has  it  several  times. 

Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.  Macb.,  ii,  I. 

Clutcht  is  one  of  the  words  which 
Crispin  us  is  made  to  disgorge,  in 
Jonson's  Poetaster : 

Clnteht!  it  is  well  that's  come  up,  it  had  but  a  narrow 
paasage.  Act  v,  sc.  3. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jon- 
son  meant  to  satirise  Shakespeare  in 
this  paasage.  Decker  was  his  object ; 
and  aa  clutcht  la  certainly  a  harsh 
aounding  word»  it  was  probably  the 


use  of  it  by  that  poet  which  he  ridi- 
culed. 
fCLUTCH-FIST.    A  miser. 

Ha9.  No  fitter  place;  there  is 
An  old  rich  e/nlchftt  knisht,  sir  Thomai  Bitefig, 
Invite  him  too;  perhaps  I  may  have  luck. 
And  break  his  purse  yet  open  for  one  hundred. 

CartwrigkV*  Ordinary,  1661. 

fCLUTTER.     A  preparation  of  mUk. 

To  make  cream  dutler. 
Take  milk,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  and  put 
thereto  runnet,  let  it  stand  two  days,  it  will  be  all  in 
a  curd,  then  season  it  with  some  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  cream,  then  serve  it,  this  is  best  in  the  hottest  of 
the  summer.        A  True  Gentlewoman**  Delight,  1676. 

tCLUTTISH.     Perhaps  for  sluttish. 

And  thou  my  eluttish  landrcsse  Cinthia, 
Kere  thinkes  on  Furors  linnen.  Furors  shirt 

The  Beturnefrom  Penuueut,  1606. 

fCOACH.  The  council-chamber  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Pepys^  Diary, 
i,  64. 

tCOACH.  The  following  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word. 

1/  hee  had  bcenc  for  the  bodin,  our  ^ntlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  with  our  rich  farmours  in  oure  parish, 
Wdiild  have  beene  there,  although  they  had  beeno 
caned  in  wagons  or  caches. 

Northbrooke  against  Dicing^  ^e, 

COACH-FELLOW.  A  horse  employed 
to  draw  in  the  same  carriage  with 
another. 

Their  charriot  horse,  as  they  eoaehfelloics  were. 
Fed  by  them.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x. 

Metaphorically,  a  person  intimately 
connected  with  another : 

I  have  gnitcd  upon  mv  j^khI  friends  for  three  reprieves, 
for  you  aud  your  coac)i-frlluv>  Nym.  Merry  W.W.,  ii,  2. 

Some  editions  read  couch-fellow^  but 
without  any  necessity  or  authority  for 
the  change ;  and  there  is  more  humour 
in  making  them  beasts  that  draw 
together.  A  similar  allusion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : 

Arc  yciu  he,  my  pave  here  makes  choice  <tf  to  be  his 
fellJtD  coach-hvrse?  Mons.  I/Olive. 

Other  similar  expressions  have  been 
produced. 
fCOALS.     Precious  coah,  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

One  of  them  I  am  presently  to  visit,  if  I  can  rid  my 
selfe  cleanly  of  this  company.  Let  me  see  how  the 
day  gxies  (hee  pulls  his  watch  out) :  precious  coales,  the 
time  is  at  hand,  1  must  meditate  on  an  excuse  to  bo 
gone.  The  Beturnefrom  Pernassus,  1606. 

fCOAL-UNDER-CANDLESTICK.  A 
Christmas  game  mentioned  in  the 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures, 
1603. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of 
Cold-harbour,  An  ancient  mansion 
in  Dowgate,  or  Down-gate  Ward, 
London,  of  which  Stowe  gives  a 
minute  hiatorf  Vu  \ii&  v^ooixisiX.  ^l  \>^^ 
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ward.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Heuce 
Hall  says, 

Tliey  Btanred  brother  live  and  die 
Within  the  cold  Coal-harbour-Simciunvy.       Sal.,  v,  1. 
Or  its  knif(hthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanctuary,  in 
Cole-karbokr-»anctnAxy,  and  fast. 

fi.  Jons.  SiUnt  Worn.,  ii,  8. 
ITerc  is  that  ancient  modell  of  CoU-karbour,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Prodigall's  Promrntorie,  aitd  being  as 
a  sanctuary  for  banque>rupt  detters. 

Eedly'M  Disc,  of  a  Nac  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  *' Richard  III 
granted  it /or  ever  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  who  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him ;  and  Henry  VII, 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
earl  of  Shrewsbury."  He  adds,  **It 
was  pulled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600.*'  Illustrations, 
I.  p.  9. 
COALS,  to  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults ; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  servorum,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
the  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Komeo  and  Juliet : 

Gregory,  o'  my  word  we'll  ndl  carry  coals. 

Rum.  <f-  Jul.,  i,  1. 
Nyni  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  tilcbing.and 
in  Calais  they  side  a  tirL'-shovel :  1  knew,  by  that  |>iecc 
of  sen-ice,  the  men  would  carry  coals,     tieu.  V,  lii,  2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
says. 

Seel  here  cornea  one  that  will  earrv  coals,  ergo,  will 
hold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  £9.  M,  out  of  H.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coals. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
Dotea  upon  the  first  example. 


Itro  COAPPEAR.     To  appear  at  the 
same  time  with. 

Tliy  t<m;h  will  bum  more  clear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hemisphere ; 
Heaven's  scornful  flami-s  ana  thine  can  never  ethapvear. 

QuarUs's  Emetans. 

COAST,  V.  To  approach.  Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Mind  in  MM.,  i,  1. 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  Douglas  still  coastfd  the  Englishmen,  doing 
them  what  daoiage  he  might.         BoUnsh.,  iii,  p.  352. 

Warburtou  well  conjectured  that 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  following 
passage,  instead  of  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

Tliat  hatefQlduke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  coast  my  crown.  S  Hen.  VJ,  i,  1. 

The  modern  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
fCOAST,  s.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fry  a  coast  of  lamb.—Take  a  coast  of  lamb,  and 
parboil  it,  take  out  all  the  bones  as  near  as  you  ran, 
and  take  4  or  5  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  a  little  thyme  and 
sweet  mimoram,  and  pnrsly  minced  very  fnuiill,  and 
beat  it  with  the  eggs,  and  cut  your  Uuub  'into  square 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  cjfgs  and  herbs,  and  fry 
them  with  butter,  then  take  a  littte  butter,  white-wiuc, 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 

J  True  Gfnllrvonuin's  Delhjht,  1676. 

tCOASTER.  An  inhabitant  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

B.  Sir,  if  you  had  becne  present,  you  never  saw,  nor 
lieard  anv,  or  Enghsh  man.  or  other  coaster,  or  rivci 
man,  or  ifauder,  usu  more  malicious  inventions,  more 
dial>oUcall  deccites,  pmctise  more  kiiansh  runnings, 
with  irirds,  luiswcrcs.  and  which  had  bet-ne  able  with- 
out winde  to  havt>  turned  any  mill  topsie  turvie. 

The  PasiCHger  of  Bencenuto,  1612. 

A  COASTING,  s.  An  amorous  approach  ; 
a  courtship. 

O  these  eucountercrs,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes.  • 

Tro.  ij-  Cress.,  iv,  5 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
f  COAT.  Till  three  coats  u  a  master^  a 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  long 
while. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  day  and  outrunnes 
darkenesse.  His  hfe  is  like  a  Imwkes,  the  best  part 
mewed ;  and  if  he  live  ttll  three  conies  is  a  master. 

Overbury's  New  ami  Ckoise  Characters,  161 5. 

COAT-CARDS.  The  figured  cards,  now 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knaves, 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts, 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  to 
them.  They  were  named  from  their 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun- 
dant.    One  says, 

I  am  a  coat-eard  indeed. 

He  is  answered, 


OrtlielutHilcr. 


Then 


obyMft! 


la  Bobert«an'a  Phrue  Book  [1681 
aader  Card,  we  find  tliia :  "The 
dealer  ahall  hare  the  turn  up  card,  if 
it  be  an  ace,  or  a  cole-card."  Ilat 
the  uRAge  being  theu  became  doubt- 
ful, {eaurt-eard)  is  Rubjoined.  It  is 
ibuB  Latinized;  ''  Distribiitor  sibi 
t«tinebit  indicem  chnrtam,  ai  ait 
moDaa,  aut  imago  humana."  This 
waa  a  help  to  pkyiag  cards  in  Latin! 

fFwIhe  kiiigi  ud  aial>«r.fM  thil  we  EK  anve,  wi're 

■IDR  thcT  <b>I  wi^JdwinD  clinilisiu  hale  chuin'ii 
idlo  CLarleiDiiiui.  lAUunlgt,  Hector,  uid  incli  Ifke 

KorMranki't  Tmtat  tgaiitti  Diring,  fc.,  ISTT. 

fCOAT-FEATHERS.      The    amall    or 
body  fealhera. 

nLlRtipn-     Til'  I™"  iMlttri  nhipli  cmtr  ihe 
hutll,  ^lii  Mi  filkiri.  K.iiif»rliili,r.luKi. 

COATE,  for  eol, 
■lao  eote. 


■  cottage.     Wrilteo 


Vnon  bii  dolnliin. 
l<T»«(.tailVilui.ii 


■1  lUSSnL'p  fllATrl 
Jroir,.Tlrit.r»ll..u.i. 

Ei»pt  tliou  lnvoni  luc.  Drnfl.  £a.,  ii. 

COB,  bad  many  mcaniuga ;  among  others 
that  of  a  herring.  The  dictionaries 
■ay  that  a  kerring-coh  was  a  young 
lierriDg,  and  bo  it  appears  iu  the 
following  passage.  Cob,  the  water- 
bearer,  punning  ou  liis  own  name, 
■aya  he  wai  a  deeceudnnt  of  n  king ; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  the 
king  of  fi*h.  See  Nash's  Lenten 
Stuff.  His  ancestor,  he  says,  was  the 
first  red-herring  broiled  iu  Ailam  and 
Etb's  kitchen.     He  adds, 

nil  oJ  (thu  ii.  111!  Kn]  iru  Dj'  KTRit,  fTfiit,  mifihn 
rnal  Erruidfutbrr   h-  Jlfiit.  Erfiy  MtH  tit  Ait  H-,  1,  3. 

un bul  1  nuT  itfiTTC  FTC  lie  uvin  mc  hi  much  jia  ■ 

at.  Iloit.  m..  put !,  O.  n.,  iii.  MO. 

Cob  is  said  also  to  be  an  Irish  coin, 
but  I  know  no  proof  of  that.  I  find 
herring-cob  in  the  following: 

Bulchtn nnj,  prrchanni*, 

Be  rlid  ud  Iwaa,  uul  titnjuii  cvAj  lo  diiunre. 

Pru-uu.  o-uf  Can.,  |urt  1,  iv,  B. 

Cob   also    meant  sometimes  a  rich. 


'1  COB 

thdr  UUb  ud  tkdr  bunt  thnr  mil,  m  ctlM 
riekisUn.    Xal'i  temuiiSlmf,  O^  Jtin^  n.  11*. 

tHut,  It  IrwiR.  Uur  BiutbcBnuof  (heimtcpMM 
HTved  likeviMt  vid  ll»  Idnv  la  lure  ther  uiIh  lih^ 
■IK,  H.  Ood  wining,  be  ilwll  hnx  Ih'orl*  of  Kilduca 
iD  poiKaitDii.  or  wmer  puaa.      AteU  JV*".  i*.  I'B' 

tCOBBlNO.  Holding  up  the  head  abore 

Tmn  mihi  piiiu  cat.  dj  pvt  it  Ant.  inter  prvdpooa 
vtnltoe,  eDumftt  thiwo  boUhle,  f"^»-    nutariDiii, 

VTliili'  Dicfiaurii,  ad.  ISdS,  p.  SSI. 

tCOB-IRONS.     Andirona. 

'i  the  kiichip. — Setwen  Utfe  pewter  diihei,  three 


■D  pMi  And  bookn. 


cb  uiJ  wtitfht,  twQ  ipila,  twQ  put  hi^>kt,  witi  irvn 
ic  Labic,  unc  forme,  three  olii  chuycd-  OU  IntenUrf. 

COB-LOAF.  A  large  loaf.  Cob  a  oaed 
in  compoaitioD  to  express  large,  aa 
cob-nut,  eoh-atom,  &c.  But  if  Ajaz 
uses  it  to  Thersites,  be  muat  mean  to 
imply  awkwardneas  and  deformity, 
Tro.  ^  Crest.,  ii,  1.  The  paasage 
stands  thus,  in  the  modern  editious: 

Ccrbcriu  i»  et  PivecrpiDu'i  heaulj,  ejr.  tlut  IhiHi 

ji"-.  llinu  ihunldit  Urike  him. 

n-T.  He  vindi)  pan  thee  inlo  thiren  with  bit  Ait.  u 
■  Bilnr  hruki  ■  liakel.  lat.  cil. 

Thj«  is  desperately  corrupt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersites,"  1  can  make 
nothing:  but  the  'Ito  suggesU  the 
true  rendiug  of  tlie  rest,  after  trans- 
posing only  one  word,  by  giving  the 
whole  to  Tliersitcs. 

n^.  S1ii>u1dit11iuuithkehin.AJ<ii,wU»i// 
lie  oould  puniUtt  into ihiven.  t<. 

The  commentator^,  to  explain  the 
other  reading,  ssy  tliat  cti-Zaa^moatis 
"a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  may 
suit  Thersites  ;  and  .Vlr.  Steevens  says 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midlaud  counties ; 
but  Mr.  Steevens  finds  an  usa^e 
wliere  he  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites cnllBAJnxco6-/oa/,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "lai^, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  is  nstural,  and  in 
its  place.  "  Though  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  yuu 
like  a  biscuit. "  The  passage  little 
deserves  the  labour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvious. 
Stenliug  of  cdA-^ohdm  wasaChrislmaa 
sport.  Popular  .-inf.,  \,  SaS, 
tCOBLlNG.    PeTWv»^<i^^*^'^'»^' 
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ward.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  buiU  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Heuce 
Hall  says, 

Tbeyttarred  brother  lire  and  die 
Within  the  eold  C«i/-A^r6oiir-Sanctuary.       Smt,  v,  1. 
Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanctuary,  in 
CoU'karb^ir-nnctauy,  and  fast. 

B.  Jons.  Silent  Warn.,  ii.  8. 
ITere  is  that  ancient  modell  of  CoU-lutrbonr,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Prodigall's  Promrntohe,  and  being  as 
a  sanctuary  for  banque-mpt  detters. 

Heaiy*  Due.  of  a  Nne  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  '*  Richard  III 
granted  it /or  ever  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  who  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him;  and  Henry  Vll, 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
earl  of  Shrewsbury."  He  adds,  **  It 
was  pulled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600."  Illustrations, 
I.  p.  9. 
COALS,  to  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults ; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  servorum,  the  drudges  of  ail 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
tbe  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Gregory,  o'  my  word  we'll  ndi  cany  ctmU. 

lium.  .^  Jnl.,  i,  1. 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  tilrhiiig,and 
in  Calais  they  stole  a  tiri'-Bhovel :  1  knew,  by  that  piece 
of  service,  the  men  would  carry  coals.     Hen.  F,  lii,  3. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
says. 

Seel  here  ctnnea  one  that  will  earrif  coals,  ergo,  will 
hold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  Et.  M.  out  o/u.,  r,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coals. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  upon  the  ^t  example. 


-fTo  COAPPEAR.  To  appear  at  the 
same  time  with. 

Tliy  torch  will  bum  more  dear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hemisphere; 
Heaven's  scornful  flamcsand  thine  can  never  eosppetr. 

QuarUs's  Ewiblewu. 

COAST,  V.  To  approach.  Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  us? 
Tou  t(dd  me  the  walk  was  private. 

B.4Fl.MiMdinUM^\,\. 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing 
them  what  daniage  he  might         HoftHsk.,  iii,  p.  Sai. 

Warburton  well  conjectured  that 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  following 
passage,  instead  of  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  hateful  duke. 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  coast  my  crown.  S  Hen.  VJ,  i.  1 . 

The  modem  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
fCOAST,  *.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fry  a  coast  of  lamb.— Tdie  a  coast  of  lamb,  and 
pnrboU  it,  take  out  aU  tbe  bones  as  near  as  you  ran, 
and  take  4or  a  yolks  of  rggs  beaten,  a  little  thyme  and 
sweet  manoram,  and  parsly  minced  very  bmall.  and 
beat  it  with  the  eggs,  and  rut  your  lamb  into  square 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  ncgs  and  herbs,  and  fry 
them  with  butter,  then  take  a  little  butter,  wlute-wme, 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 

A  True  Genileu-oman's  Delij^it,  1C76. 

tCOASTER.  An  inhabitont  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

B.  Sir,  if  you  had  beene  present,  yon  never  saw,  nor 
heard  anv,  or  EngUsh  man.  or  other  coaster,  tir  rivci 
man.  or  iiauder,  use  more  malicious  inventions.  nM>re 
dialiolicall  deceitea,  pmctise  more  knavish  cuniiines, 
with  ifinls,  answeres,  and  wh'ch  hnd  beeue  able  « iui- 
out  ainde  to  have  turned  any  mill  topsie  tun ie. 

The  raMngrr  oj  benreHu(o,\^\%. 

A  COASTING,  *.  An  amorous  approach ; 
a  courtship. 

O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  ^\t  a  coastitu/  welcome  ere  it  comes.  • 

JVo.  .<•  Cress.,  iv,  5 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
fCOAT.  Ti/l  three  coats  is  a  master,  a 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  long 
while. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  day  and  outrunnes 
darkenesse.  His  life  is  like  a  hawkes.  the  best  part 
mewed ;  and  if  he  live  till  three  coxites  is  a  master. 

Orerbvry*s  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

COAT-CARDS.  The  figured  cards,  now 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knaves, 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts, 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  to 
them.  They  were  named  from  their 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun- 
dant.    One  says, 

I  am  a  coat-card  indeed. 

He  is  answered, 


Hmd  tkM  BOl  aHdi  Ih  ■  kam.  fti . 

Uaf  Bcr  qHca.  SemUj,  Win  warn  99$  m4t  #T 

Wt  an'd  hin  i  ch/hvV 
or  tbt  hM  order.  B.  Jcmi.  SUmI,  af  Km. 

She  lud  IB  kcr hHid Ue  w  of  hwU.TiihiiHf- 
cmL  «./■«'.  i(.^at| 

Tbe  same  is  alluded  to  hy  MnMingtr : 

HfTc'iatrietofdiBCanlrilajibof  u:  weWDcjukaf 
witfa  0ffA^  ■■  bpf  «  Bj  oU  BaKT  Lircd. 

Id  BobertMn'i  Phrase  Book  [1681], 
under  Card,  we  find  tliU :  "The 
dealer  ahall  have  the  tum-up  card,  it' 
it  be  ao  ace,  or  a  cole-eard."  Uui 
the  nMge  beiDg  iheD  become  doubt- 
ful, {eourt-earii)  is  Rubjoined.  It  w 
thua  Latiniied :  '*  Distributor  sihi 
retinebit  indicem  chartam,  ti  til 
monai,  aut  iwugo  humana."  ThiE 
waa  a  help  to  plitviog  cards  in  Latin ! 

IFvtlicUiigoiiiJruu'nr^ilhalweutivivt  wm 


iniiU    ot 


If  ekjt,  HecUir,  bi4l  lucll  J^lu 
'      "KtrtUnokfi  TnUlH  ftiil  Dicitf.  fi..  IiT7. 

tCOAT-FEATHERS.       I 
body  feaihera. 


COB,  bail  many  mcauings ; 
that  of  a  herring.  Tbi 
aay  that  a  kerring-cob  was  a  young 
herring,  and  ao  it  ap^iears  in  lUe 
following  passage.  Cob,  tlie  watcr- 
bean-r,  pmmiug  on  liis  own  name, 
says  he  was  a  desceLdnnt  of  a  kiu};; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  thr 
king  of  f*h.  See  Nash's  Leuteu 
Stuff.  His  aucestor,  he  aav",  whs  the 
firat  red-herring  broiled  iu  Adam  and 
Eie's  kitchen.     He  adil«, 

~      3*tBX  rR4l.  flTiflt,  AlchlT 

'■ "     -'-'^-".i.S. 


r; 


IT^iulliUli-r,    H./m 


EtrffJIlH 


Cob  \»  said  also  to  be  an  Irish  coin, 
but  I  know  no  proof  of  that.  I  find 
kerring  eob  in  the  following ; 

Be  riid  ud  [■]  K,  ui]  l--i.Vr.if  ii,  il.iiin'e. 

Pnm^.  tmJ Cuu.. [lurt  1.  i>.  8. 

Co6  also  meant  sometimes  a  rich, 
covetous  person. 


■tried  Unae.  ud  Uk  Uni  tu  hm  ther  Undo  like- 
wier,  u.  God  wiUing.  be  ohiU  hw*  Ih'eric  o(  Odva 

tCOBBING.  Holdiognptheheadabofe 
others. 

Pen  nuhi  phiu  cat,  nj  put  b  Ant,  inl 


rifiiii' 

iBoe.p.Mi. 

■tCOB-IRONS.     Andiro.i<. 

l«ne  pe»trt 

diibn.  Ifan 

dgicn  ol  pewter  phtem. 

lhi«  b™  Ml 

.jpd^Wr^, 

tuwt  hnuic  iLiMcU.  !■ 

Jiet  uhI  x.'.-lit.  two  1 

fir^^^rt'h.' 

M.e™!)l«rl. 

.»H't>l.te.o«b>nu.(hR 

■e  M  ebajn*.  OU  iMrimtorj. 

COB-LOAF.  A  lar^  loaf.  Co6  is  used 
in  composition  to  express  large,  as 
eob-Httl,  eoh-noan,  &c.  But  if  Ajsx 
uses  it  to  Thersitea,  he  must  mean  to 
imply  awkwardness  aud  deformity. 
Tro.  ^  Creti.,  ii,  I.  Tbe  passage 
slands  thus,  in  the  modern  editions : 

n-r,  Tboo  pamblnl.  and  rvleu  erer;  bnu  on 
Ct-rlh-rui  11  at  Fruaerpiiu'i  bout;,  ay,  thai  thcA 

TVr.  I  S-m  ihuufifait  itiikB  bin. 

Thi<  is  desperately  corrupt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersiles,"  I  can  make 
nothing:  but  the  4to  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  rest,  after  trans- 
posing only  one  word,  by  giving  tbe 
whole  to  Tliersites. 

Ti"-.  S'lguWil  rli.™  .-.i.ke  Kin, ««.  re*l«./f 

The  commcntntors  to  explain  tlie 
other  reading,  say  Ihnt  cii-loaf  men-.ia 
"a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  may 
snitThersitei;  and  Mr.  Steeveusuys 
it  is  HO  used  in  the  midland  counties ; 
but  Mr.  Steevens  finds  an  uuge 
where  he  wants  it.  ^Vherea^  if  Tlier- 
sites  cnlls  Ajax  cob-loaf,  it  then  rotains 
its  auaiognus  sense,  of  a  "  lar^, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  is  natural,  and  in 
its  place.  "Though  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  you 
like  a  biscuit."  The  pnssage  little 
deserves  the  labour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvious. 
Stealing  nfeoA-Zixivet  was  a  Christmas 
spurt.  Popular  Ant. y\^Zh%. 
fOOnHNG.     PeTViav^toTVtWtiat^V 
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Since  6.  Y.  tbe  cobling  barber  went  two  mflei  to  trim 
a  gentleman,  and  having  powder'd  and  comb'd  his 
peruke,  with  many  dexterous  sna|)s  of  his  fingers, 
lather'd  his  beard  and  put  all  things  in  order,  was 
forced  to  run  home  to  fetch  his  razor. 

Poor  RoUn,  1738. 

COBWEB-LAWN.  A  very  fine  trans- 
parent lawn. 

Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  eob-web  lawn^ 

Yeil'd  heav'n's  most  glorious  eye. 

Draft.  N*mp.,  6,  p.  1490. 
Shee  [a  sempstress]  hath  a  pretty  faculty  in  presenting 
herself  to  tne  view  of  passengers  by  her  ruling  eyes, 

glancing  through  the  hangings  of  tiffany,  or  eohweb- 
iwite.  LenUm't  Leas.  Char.  23. 

fCOBWEB-LEARNING.  Flimsy  learn- 
ing. 

But  amongst  these  studies  vou  must  not  forget  the 
unicum  necessarium,  on  Sundaies  and  holy-dayes,  let 
divinity  be  the  sole  object  of  your  speculation,  lu  com- 
parison whcrof  all  other  knowlcug  is  but  eobweh 
leamiHg ;  prsD  qua  quisquilia?  ca^tera. 

HoKclPi  Famliar  Letters,  1660. 

COCK.  A  vulgar  corruption,  or  pur- 
posed disguise,  of  the  name  of  God, 
in  favour  of  pious  ears,  which  in  early 
times  were  not  yet  used  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  it.  Hence,  by  cock,  by 
cock  and  pie t  and  such  softened  oaths. 
We  find  also  cocks-passion,  cocks-body, 
and  other  allusions  to  the  Saviour,  or 
his  body,  as  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Host :  and  when  that  belief  was  dis- 
carded, the  expression  still  remained 
in  use. 

W,  By  the  masse  I  will  boxe  you. 
J.  By  wcke  I  will  foxe  vou. 

i)amon  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  216. 
By  coekr  they  are  to  blame.  Haml.,  iv,  6. 

By  cqck  and  pye,  justice  Shallow's 
famous  oath,  adds  the^tV,  or  sacred 
book  of  offices,  to  the  former  name. 
But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  justice. 
**  By  cock  and  pie  and  mousefoot,"  is 
quoted  from  the  old  play  of  Soliman 
and  Perseda,  Orig.  of  Drama,  ii,  p. 
211. 

Now  by  cock  and  pie,  you  never  spoke  a  truer  word 
in  your  life.  Wily  Beguiled. 

See  the  notes  on  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 
See  also  Pi£. 
fCOCK.     The  lock  of  a  gun  ? 

Is  thy  cock  ready,  and  thy  powder  dry  ? 

Marlove'e  LusVs  DomiMon,  iii,  5. 

-fj  COCK  OF  TWEN  lY.  One  which 
has  killed  twenty  antagonists  in  the 
pit. 

Lufi.  She  is  a  widow,  don,  consider  that ; 

Has  buried  one  was  thought  a  Hercules, 

Two  cubits  taller,  and  a  man  that  cut 

Three  inches  deeper  in  the  say,  than  I; 

Consider  that  too : 

She  may  be  cock  o'  twenty^  nay,  for  aught 

/  know,  Bbe  ib  immortal.  SJdrlejf*t  Brothen, 

fib  COCK.     To  Taunt ;  to  swagger. 


The  spider  and  fly,  that  erst  tliere  bragde  and  coekt. 

Heywood't  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

COCK,  for  cock-boat.  A  small  boat; 
whether  attached  to  a  ship  or  not.  I 
do  not  find  that  it  is  now  the  sea-term 
for  any  boat  there  used. 

Yon  tall,  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  htr  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  8i]i(ht.  Lear,  iv,  6. 

Mr.  Steevens  and  others  have  shown 
that  this  abbreviation  is  not  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare.     He  quotes, 

I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock,  8u:. 

Trag.  of  Hoffman. 

and  Mr.  Todd  this  : 

They  take  view  of  all -sized  eockt,  barges,  and  fislier- 
boats  hovering  on  the  coast.  Carev's  Comicatl. 

fCOCK-ALE.  A  sort  of  ale  which  was 
very  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  its  superior  quality,  but 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  not 
clear. 

My  friend  by  this  time  (knowing  the  entertainment  of 
the  lu)u»e)  liad  call'd  for  a  bottle  of  cock-ale,  of  which 
1  tasted  a  glass,  but  could  not  conceive  it  to  bt^  any 
thing  but  a  mixture  of  small-beer  and  treacle.  If  tliis 
be  cock-ale,  said  1,  e'en  let  eoch-combs  drink  it. 

The  London  Spv.  1698. 
Truv.  Nay,  nay,  no  more  sobrietie  than  will  do  us 
gooa ;  but  thHt's  all  one.  Look  ye,  Mr.  Spruce,  for 
your  wine  1  don't  love  it ;  and  for  your  ale,  Te  have 
not  a  drop  in  Loudon  worth  drinking ;  that's  tne  short 
on't. 

Spr.  How,  Mr.  Trupenny,  not  a  drop  Morth  drinking? 
Did  you  ever  taste  our  cock-ale  ? 
Trup.  Cock-ale,  uo;  whafs  that? 
Spr.  Wliy.  there  you  shew  your  ignorance.    Look  yc, 
sir,  I  lay  ye  five  pound  you  shall  say,  ye  never  tasted 
the  like  in  the  country. 

The  Woman  turn'd  BmUu,  1675. 
But  bv  your  leave,  Mr.  Poet,  iioi withstanding  the  large 
comnicndntions  you  give  the  juice  of  barley,  yet  if  com- 
par'd  with  ciinary,  it's  no  more  ihuu  a  mole-hill  to  a 
mountain ;  whether  it  hecuck-ale,  China  ale,  rasbcrry- 
ale,  sage-ale,  snin  y-grass-ale.  horse-r«-ddish  ale, 
LJimbetli-nle.  Hull-Hie.  Darby-ale,  Norlh-down-ale, 
double-ale,  smiiU-ule,  March-beer,  nor  mum,  tho*  made 
at  St.  Catherines,  put  them  all  to);ether,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  a  ^Ihss  of  pure,  racy,  sparkling,  brisk, 
rich,  generous,  neat,  choice,  odorous,  delicious,  heart- 
renving  canary.  Poor  Robin,  1738. 

fCOCK- BRAINED.  Ilair-brained;  wild- 
headed. 

And  these  are  proper  to  drunckards,  fooles,  madde 
men.  and  cocke-braynes.  Lomatius  on  Painting,  1598. 
Py.  Duest  thou  aske,  cock-braiud  foile:  Thuu  hast 
utterly  spoiled  this  yuung  man  wh«*nie  thuu  broughtest 
instend  of  the  eunuch,  whilest  thou  goest  about  to 
deceive  us.  Terence  in  English,  1614s. 

Now  cock-brained  youths  « ill  throw  at  cocks. 
But  they  alone  deserve  such  knocks ; 
For  'tis  a  cruel,  wicked  thing. 
Should  be  forbidden  by  the  king  1 

Poor  Robin,  1777. 
Now  Pisces  rules,  the  scaly  star, 
llial  ends  the  circuit  of  the  year; 
Which  doth  prognosticate  we  say, 
Ripe  panrakes  on  the  fourteenth  day; 
As  also  there  shall  store  of  cocks. 
By  cock-brain'd  youths  then  suffer  knocks ; 
To  make  cock-broth  which  wives  bestow 
On  feeble  husbands,  who  can't  do. 

Poor  Robin,  1788. 

\'VCOCK.SlIEE.     The  origin    of   this 
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phrase  is  not  yery  clear,  but  it  occurs 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chalkhill, 
and  is  probably  much  older. 

Nov  did  Oraodia  laoEb  within  her  sleere. 
Thinking  all  was  coek-iure. 

Tkallna  and  CUarchut,  p.  89. 

COCKAL.  The  game  played  with  sheep's 
hones,  instead  of  dice,  similar  to  the 
ancient  talus  or  oMtragalua,  Ludus 
talaris.  Also,  the  bone  itself  used  in 
that  game,  called  also  corruptly, 
kuekle-bane.  It  is  the  pastern  bone 
of  the  animal. 

The  altar  is  not  here  fonre-square, 

tior  in  a  form  trian^lar; 

Nor  made  of  glasse,  or  wood,  or  atone, 

Bnt  of  a  little  transverse  bone. 

Which  b<nres  and  brnckel'd  children  call 

(Playing  for  points  and  pins)  cockall. 

mrrick,  Uesprr.,  p.  102. 
The  ancients  osed  to  play  at  eoekall,  or  casting  of 
hndde-bones,  which  is  done  with  sheep's  bones. 

Lennus  Lemn.,  Engl.  Tranal.,  p.  S68. 

The  bone  itself  is  thus  mentioned  : 

lAstlT  chief  comfort  and  hilarity,  signified  by  the 
eoecti-knu,  [before  mentioned  as  UUns]  which  espe- 
cially is  competent  to  young  age.  „  ^  ^ 
Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  Ep.  Jkd. 
YNtoM  pnmuB.  nmv^,  Aristot.qui  jnctusprosprrerat. 
Take  all -.  cockall:  a  luckie  cast.              Nomendator 

tBnt  new  es  of  this  makes  scrivener  wary. 

And  eight  i'tli*  hundred  don  look  awry. 

That  we  do  stoop  to  sums  as  small 

As  children  venture  at  cock-all. 

Wit  Rfslor'd,  1658. 
f  Learn  trivial  sports,  but,  oh !  your  poet  shames 
To  bid  you  be  expt-ricuc'd  in  some  games. 
Tet  long  thcv  to  my  art :  tlien  be  not  nice 
To  leamto  pLiy  at  cockall  or  at  dice. 

Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  1077,  p.  80. 

COCKARD,  or  COCKADE.  Cocarde 
being  the  original  word  in  French, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  lost  its  r,  in  our  usage.  Yet 
Pope  has  retained  it,  and  seems  to 
accent  the  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Tto  that  bright  circle  that  commands  our  duties. 
To  you,  superior  eightecn-penny  beauties. 
To  the  lac'u  hat  and  coekard  of  tbe  pit. 
To  all,  in  one  word,  we  our  cause  submit, 
Who  think  good  breeding  is  akin  to  wit. 

£piL  to  Three  Hours  after  Marriage. 

+COCKAPERT.     Saucy. 

Your  eockttpert  pride  and  your  covetous  harts 
Bare  brought  more  then  tbree  parts  of  our  its  about. 

Heifwood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1G56. 

COCKATOO.  The  crested  parrot.  It 
is  punned  upon  in  the  following 
passage: 

Mt  name  is  Coek-a-two,  use  me  respectively,  I  will  be 
eoek  &  three  elM.     B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  game  cocks 
were  styled  from  the  number  of  their 
victories,  cocks  of  two,  or  more. 
Which  the  following  passage  seems  to 
confirm.    [See  Cock  of  twenty.J 


Consider, 
Shtmajhteock-O'twentjf;  nay  for  ought 
I  know,  she  is  immortal. 

Shirley's  Brothers,  iii,  p.  88. 

COCKATRICE,  or  BASILISK.  An 
imaginary  creature,  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  a  cock's  egg ;  a  pro- 
duction long  thought  to  be  real.  It 
was  said  to  be  in  form  like  a  serpent, 
with  the  head  of  a  cock.  Sir  Tho. 
Brown,  however,  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ancient  basilisk,  and  in  so  doing 
describes  it  more  particularly.  For, 
says  he, 

Tliis  of  ours  is  generally  described  with  legs,  wings,  a 
serpentine  and  windiuK  tail^  and  a  crist  or  comb, 
somewhat  like  a  c«/ck.  But  the  basilisk  of  elder  times 
«'as  a  proper  kind  of  serpent,  not  above  three  palms 
long,  as  some  account ;  and  different  from  other  ser- 
pents by  advancing  his  head  and  some  while  marks, 
or  coruunry  spots  u|>on  the  crown,  as  all  authentic 
writers  have  delivered. 

Enq.  into  Vulg.  Errors,  III,  vii,  p.  136. 

Many  fables  were  current  respecting 
it.  In  tbe  first  place  it  was  supposed 
to  have  so  deadly  an  eye,  as  to  kill  by 
the  very  look. 

This  will  so  fright  them  that  they  will  kill  bv  the  look, 
like  cockatrices.  Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4. 

Say  thou  but  I, 
And  that  bare  vowel  1  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  c<tckntrice. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  9. 

But  there  was  a  still  further  refine- 
ment, that  if  the  cockatrice  first  saw 
the  person,  he  killed  him  by  it ;  but 
if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 


To  no  lords'  cousins  in  the  world.  I  hate  *em. 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  oi  cockatricCt 
If  I  see  him  first  he  dies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Latoy.,  ir,  1. 

Dryden  has  also  alluded  to  this  fancy : 

Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrices  eye, 
If  they  see  first  they  kill,  if  seen  they  die. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  steel  by  pecking  it. 

Yes.  yes,  Apclles,  thou  mayst  swim  against  the  stream 
with  the  crab,  and  feed  against  the  wind  with  the 
deer,  and  peck  agai$ut  the  steel  with  the  cockatrice. 

Lyly,  Alex,  and  Camp.,  iii,  5. 

Cockatrice  was  also  a  current  name 
for  a  loose  woman ;  probably  from 
the  fascination  of  the  eye.  [It  seems 
to  be  applied  especially  to  a  captain's 
concubine.] 

And  withal,  calls  me  at  his  pleasure  I  know  not  how 
many  cockatrices  and  things. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Ret.,  iv,  i. 
No  crmrtier  but  has  his  mistress,  no  captain  but  has 
his  cockatrice.  Malcontent,  O.  PL,  iv,  W. 

t  And  amongst  souldiers.  this  sweet  piece  of  vice 
is  comited  for  a  captainea  cockatrice. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 
tSome  wine  there. 
That  I  mav  court  my  cockatrice. 
Care.  Good  captainc. 
Bid  our  noble  friend  welcome. 
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tliey  will  not  part  with  a  enck'd  groat  toa  poor  bodT, 
but  on  thdr  eoekntrice  or  posqiietto  will  bettow  baif 
a  doceB  taffety  gowna^  who  in  requital  bettowa  on  bim 
tbe  French  pox.  Foot  Bobm,  1740. 

tCOCK-THROWING.  A  practice  which 
prevailed  formerly  at  Shrove-tide, 
when  they  tied  a  cock  to  a  stake, 
and  threw  sticks  at  it.  See  Strutt's 
Pastimes  and  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities. 

Coek-tkrowittg. 

Cock-a-doodle  do,  tis  the  bravest  game. 

Take  a  cock  from  his  dame. 
And  bind  him  to  a  stake, 

Bow  he  stmtta,  how  he  throwes, 

How  he  swaggers,  how  he  crowea, 
Aa  if  the  day  newly  brake  f 

How  his  mistriss  cackles, 

Thus  to  find  him  in  shackles, 
And  ty'd  toa  pack-t breed  earter; 

Oh  the  bears  and  the  bulls 

Are  but  corpulent  gulls 
To  the  valiant  Shrove-tide  martyr. 

WiU  Reertutum,  1640. 

COCKER,  V,  To  train  up  in  a  fondling 
manner.  This  word  has  been  explained 
in  editions  as  obsolete,  but  Todd  shows 
that  it  was  used  by  Locke  and  Swift. 

fThe  yong  man  flourishing  as  it  were  in  the  April)  of 
his  age,  cockeretk  in  himselfe  a  foolish  imagination  of 
his  uwne  lustinesve,  and  repnteth  it  as  h  discredit 
unto  him  to  seeme  to  fcare  the  approach  of  any 
disease,  leaving  the  provident  government  of  the  body 
to  decrepite  and  witnered  old  age. 

Barrmgh'i  Method  o/Pkysiet,  16S4. 

COCKEREL.     A  young  cock. 

Which  of  them for  a  good  wager,  first  begins  to 

crow?  S.  The  old  cock.  J.  The  rocirW.  S.  Done. 
The  wager?  Tempest,  ii,  I. 

Yet  shall  the  crowing  of  these  eockerells 
Affright  a  Uon.  Edv.  II,  O.  PL,  ii,  253. 

Dryden  has  used  the  word.  See 
Todd.  Still  later,  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
called  himself  Search,  has  employed  it. 

If  there  were  any  firee-thinldn^  cocterills  in  tlie  hen- 
roost. Ltffkt  of  Nature,  v,  p.  89. 

There  are  other  traces  of  antiquated 
language  in  that  acute  author. 
fCOCKERNUTS.     Cocoa-nuts. 


^otc,  that  in  the  morning  cap.  Weddell  had  fitted  a 

beene  formerly 
with  some  eockemuti),  and  purposed  to  have  nred  her 


Portugall  veasell  (which  had  beene  formerly  taJcen 


thwart  the  admirals  hawse.       Tajflor'*  Worke$,  1630. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes, 
or  half-boots ;  probably  from  cocking 
up. 

His  eocktrt  were  of  cordiwin. 
His  hood  of  miniveer.  I>rayt.  Eel.,  iv. 

Now  doth  he  inly  acome  his  Kendall-greenc, 
And  his  patch'd  cocker*  now  dispised  beene. 

Hall,  Sat.  IV,  vi. 

fCOCKET.  A  cocket  was  a  certificate 
that  goods  had  paid  duty,  which  was 
granted  by  the  authorities  at  custom- 
houses to  merchants,  and  without 
which  no  taxable  commodities  could 
be  exported.  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  ot  **  quo  quieitu" 


words  which  occurred  in  the  Latin 
form  of  the  document. 
COCK-FEATHBR,  the,  on  an  arrow, 
was  the  feather  which  stood  up  on  the 
arrow,  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  above  the 
nock  or  notch. 

The  eocke-feeUker  is  railed  that  which  standeth  abc^e 
in  right  nockioge,  which  if  you  do  not  observe,  the 
other  feathers  must  needea  runne  on  the  bowe,  and  ao 
marre  your  ahote.  Jsckam,  Toropk.,  p.  176. 

tCOCK-HORSE.  To  ride  a-cock-horse, 
is  a  phrase  of  considerable  antiquity, 
to  signify  being  over  proud  and  im- 
perious. 

rooles  that  are  rich  with  multitudes  of  pieces, 

Arc  like  poore  simple  shccpe  with  golden  fleeces ; 

A  knave,  that  for  his  wealth  doth  worship  get. 

Is  like  the  divell  that's  a-cock-kone  set. 

For  monev  hath  this  nature  in  it  still. 

Slave  to  tne  goodman,  master  to  the  ill. 

Taylor"*  Wbrket,  1630. 

Pedes  grown  proud  makes  men  admire  thereat. 

Whose  baser  ureeding,  should  they  think  not  bear  it, 

Nay,  he  on  cock-kone  hdn,  how  hke  you  that  ? 

Tut !  Pedes  proverb  ia,  Win  gold  and  wear  it. 
But  Pedes  you  have  aeen  tnem  rise  in  hast. 
That  through  their  pride  have  broke  their  neck  at 
kst.  WUU  Recreations,  16&4. 

The  term  cock-horse  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  upstart. 

Our  painted  fools  and  cock'korte  peaaantry. 

Marlow  and  CkapnuM*$  Masons,  in  fin, 

tCOCKISH,     Wanton. 

Cockisk,  lustie,  leacherous,  salaz. 

fTitkals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  35. 

COCKLE.  The  agrostemna  githago  of 
Linnceus,  a  weed  often  troublesome  in 
corn-fields.  An  old  proverb,  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  implied  that  he 
who  sowed  cockle  could  not  expect  to 
reap  corn :  equivalent  to  "As  you  sow, 
you  must  reap." 

Sow'd  cockle,  reap*d  no  com. 

Lote^s  L.  L.,  iv,  S. 

The  metaphor  of  cockle  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where  it  makes  so  good 
an  appearance,  is  merely  borrowed 
from  North's  Plutarch. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for.  sow*d,  and 
scatter'd.  Corioi.,  iii.  1. 

Moreover  he  [Coriolanus]  said  that  they  nourished 
against  themselves  the  naushtv  seed  and  cocki*  of 
insolencT  and  sedition,  which  nad  been  sowed  and 
Bcattered  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  it  was  only 
in  consequence  of  a  false  reading,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  supposed  cockle  to  be 
used  by  Spenser  for  cockerel. 
COCKLED  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for, 
enclosed  in  a  shell. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockUd  snaila. 
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COCKLE-SHELL.  The  badge  of  a 
pilgrim,  worn  usually  in  the  front  of 
the  hat.  The  habit  being  sacred,  this 
aerred  as  a  protection,  and  tlierefore 
was  often  assumed  as  a  disguise.  The 
esealop  was  sometimes  used,  and  either 
of  them  implied  a  visit  to  the  sea. 
Thus  in  Ophelia's  ballad,  the  lover  is 
to  be  known, 

By  his  corKr-hat,  and  ftaff. 
And  by  hit  sandal  shoon.     Uuml.,  iv,  S. 

So  a  pilgrim  is  described : 

A  hat  of  straw,  like  to  a  swain, 
Shelter  tox  the  sun  niul  ruin. 
With  a  scallop  shell  before. 

Green's  Nevn  too  late. 

COCK-LORREL.  A  famous  thief  in 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  It  is  said, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Beloe, 
that  he  ruled  his  gang  almost  two 
and  twenty  years,  to  the  year  ir)«^3. 
Anecd.  of  Lit.,  i,  p.  396.  Ben  Jonson 
introduces  his  name,  and  a  humorous 
song  of  his,  inviting  the  devil  to  dinner, 
in  his  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Meta- 
morphosed, vol.  vii,  p.  408,  cd.  Gif- 
ford.  This  song  was  long  popular, 
and  the  tune,  if  any  one  should  desire 
to  see  it,  is  preserved  in  the  5th  vohinie 
of  Hawkins's  Hi.«(tory  of  Music,  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.  [According  to 
Rowlands  he  was  a  tinker  by  trade. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  our 
early  writers.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  name  is  merely  a  generic  one 
for  a  rascal,  for  in  one  tract  he  is 
termed  CocA-LoseL] 

COCKMATE,  probably  a  corruption  of 
copesmafe,  q.  v. 

Tbtfy  must  he  court(^)us  in  their  behaviour,  lowlie  in 
Uieir  B]>cech,  not  diidainiug  their  eocknuitrs.  or  refrain. 
ing  their  companic.  Euphues,  Q,  4. 

But  the  greatest  thing  is  yet  behindc,  wiu-thcr  that 
Umae  are  to  be  admitted,  as  cockmates,  with  children. 

IbU. 

COCKNEY.  What  this  word  means  is 
well  known.  How  it  is  derived  there 
is  much  dispute.  The  etymology 
seems  most  probable,  which  derives 
it  from  cookery,  [It  is  probably  a 
diminutive  of  cock,  but  seems  to  be 
used  in  several  distinct  senses,  and 
may  have  more  than  one  derivation.] 
Le  pais  de  cocagne,  in  French,  means 
a  country  of  good  cheer;  in  old  French, 
eoquaine,  Cocagna,  in  Italian,  has 
the  same  meaning.    Both  might  be 


deriyed  from  Coquina,  This  famous 
country,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  region  "  where  the  hills 
were  made  of  sugar-candy,  and  the 
loaves  ran  down  the  hills,  crying. 
Come  eat  me."  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Balthazar  Bonifacius,  who  says,  **  R^io 
qusedam  est,  quam  Cucaniam  vocant^ 
ex  abundantia  panis,  qui  Cnica  lUyric^ 
dicitur."  In  this  place,  he  says,  *'Rora- 
bit  bucceis,  pluet  pultibus,  ninget 
laganis,  et  grandinabit  placentis." 
Lib,  ix,  Jrg,  The  cockney  spoken  of 
by  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  a 
cook,  as  she  was  making  a  pye. 

Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  eocknry  did  to  the  eels,  when 
she  put  them  into  the  paste  alive.  Lear^  ii,  4. 

Yet  it  appears  to  denote  mere  simpli- 
city, since  the  fool  adds, 

Twns  her  brother  that,  in  pnre  kindness  to  his  horse, 
but  tercel  his  liay.  Ibid. 

tA  yuuug  heyre,  or   eorhtev,  that  is  his  mothers 
darhng.  NaslTs  Piercf  Penilesse.  U9i. 

Some  lines  quoted  in  Camden*s  Re- 
mains seem  to  make  cockeney  a  name 
for  London,  as  well  as  for  its  citizens. 
COCK-ON-IIOOP,  or  COCK-A-HOOP. 
The  derivation  of  this  familiar  expres- 
sion has  been  disputed.  See  Todd. 
I  can  add  one  example  of  its  being 
used  as  if  to  mark  profuse  waste,  by 
laying  the  cock  of  the  barrel  on  the 
hoop. 

The  cocl-tm-ho'^p  is  set. 
Hoping  to  driuk  their  lord»hips  out  of  debt. 

HoHfst  Ghost,  p.  SS. 

Ben  Jonson  also  seems  to  show  that 
he  so  under!«too(l  it,  and  his  authority 
is  of  weight.  As  an  example  of  the 
preposition  of  by  which  he  there 
means  off,  he  gives  thiis:  *'Take  the 
cock  of[ofr\  the  hoop."  Engl,  Gram,, 
ch.  vi. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  usage 
is  not  always  consistent  with  that 
origin. 
COCK-PIT.  The  original  name  of  the 
pit  in  our  theatres ;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  cock  fighting  had  been 
their  original  destination. 

Let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedict  be  seen ;  lo  I  in  a  trice, 
The  eock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  arc  full. 

LeuM.  LiggeSt  Sh.  Suppl.,  i,  71. 

One  of  the  theatres,  at  that  period, 
was  called  the  Cockpit.    This  was  the 


coc  i; 

Ob  Ooa*!  mac,  ni]>  Ui  Bon,  or  Cget-rit  hn* 
Toni  luDB  blink  Tene,  to  keep  jod  frun  the  fnrfr 

See  also  0.  PI.,  xii,  341,  et  leq. 
COCK-SHUT,  *.  A  lar^  net,  ttretcfaed 
acroM  a  glsde,  and  so  suspended  upon 
poles  as  to  be  easily  drawn  together. 
Eridentlj  from  eoek  and  thti,  being; 
employed  to  catch,  or  shot  in,  wood- 
cocks. It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  pre- 
sume, to  add,  that  those  birds  were, 
and  stili  are,  usually  called  eoekt,  by 
sportsmen.  These  nets  were  chiefly 
lued  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening, 
when  woodcocks  go  out  to  feed. 
Hence  eockthnt  time,  sod  cockshut 
light,  were  used  to  express  the  eTcning 
twilight. 

Tlionu  Ibe  e*rl  of  Snrrr,  ud  bbnKlC 

Hulb  *baut  eetkiliiit  tame,  went  tluD'  tbe  irmT. 

sit\.  ui,  T,  s. 

Ujitrtet,  this  li  oAj  ipite ; 

B.  Jm.ttuq.  ifSmljn. 

Juliana  Barnes  has  been  quoted,  us 
mentioning  a  coekskut  cord,  which 
means,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "  the  twine 
of  which  the  eoekahul  was  made." 
With  deference  to  such  an  opinion,  it 
nesnt  rather  the  eord  by  which  the 
net  was  pulled  together;  which  kind 
of  cord  was  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Sometimes  erroneously  written  eoek- 
Mhoot : 

Come,  CDDD  iwij  then,  ■  due  cotktltoot  eteaiii|, 

B.  and  Fl.  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
hare  "  eoek-Ught." 

tCCXIK-THROPPLED.  If  the  wind- 
pipe of  a  hunting-horse  bends  like  a 
bow,  when  he  bridles,  it  is  said  to  he 
cock-throppled.  Fairfax's  Complete 
SpoTftman,  p.  32. 

COCOLOCH.  Probably  the  insect  called 
a  eoek-Toaeh,  one  original  name  for 
which,  kakkerlac,  is  not  very  different. 

row  fij  1  within  thae  eaglet  ckvi  of  mine. 
Or  draw  mj  twari  or  Tite  upan  a  jwAsaut, 
A  bcaonuo.  a  eocoixk,  ai  tbon  art. 

B.  f  ft.  Four  Playi  i»  1, 

The  speech  is  intentional  jargon,  but, 

one  insect  having  been   mentioned, 

anothermight  naturally  be  introduced. 

+COD'S-HEAD.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  fool. 

ja  ooab/UDitA  toad  tuHh 


It,  gentltm 


^fl  Spn-  Tour 


TDBi'  baeli  f  Uut  jaa  ■] 


[Dch  a  bmuline  eodt. 


Good.  FueweL  codt-ktad. 

ni  ITmnu  Im'd  Btittf.  ISTt. 

CODGER.  A  familiar  expressioa  form 
mean  old  person ;  from  cadger,  a 
huckster,  or  low  trafficker. 

tCODLINGS.  Testicles.  The  mask 
beaver  was  believed  to  carry  his  per- 
fnme  in  these,  and  it  vas  pretended 
that,  knowing  instinctively  that  this 
was  what  the  hunters  sought,  when 

tursued  it  bit  them  off  and  left  them 
ehind  it,  to  ssve  its  life. 


CODPIECE.  A  part  of  male  dress, 
formerly  made  very  conspicuous,  and 

put  to  various  uses. 

Shark,  vheii  ht  Kof*  lo  an;  pobljclr  feut. 
Eats  to  one'!  thmldof ,  of  all  there  the  leall. 
What  uvea  tliE  maila  of  the  home  Ihcrtby  1 
When,  if  Ihe  atrrant*  acardi  UiE)  miT  deaciT, 
In  bia  «ide  atd-piftt,  dinner  tieiug  dnie. 
Two  napkina  cram*d  np,  and  a  ailvcr  apcnn. 

Bcrriii,  p.  I3S. 

tCOETANEAN.    Coeval.  From  the  Lat. 

For  thru  btgan 

S.  MarmUKI-l  Ctfid  f- Pifclii. 

COFFEE-HOUSE.  The  first  was  opened 
in  London  in  1G52.  Sandys,  not  long 
before,  thus  curiously  describes  them, 
as  existing  in  Turkey. 

AlthiKifh  lliej  [the  Tnrka]  be  doUInte  of  tavenu. 

^jr ;  and  aippe  of  a  drinke  called  eojfti,  ittt  tbe  benr 
that  LI  ia  nude  oO  in  Utile  China  diahn,  u  hot  la  IbeV 
cap  anffcTit:  blieke  la  aoote,  and  taMiiLg  not  mucM 
nnlike  it.  {wby  not  the  blade-broth,  whif  h  ivaa  in  nv 
aoiDunt  the  LAcedKnHniani,)  whirh  hehKtb,  aa  tber 
lay,  digeataon,  and  pnjcuietb  alacnlj.    ttaveU,  p  Bo. 

COFFIN,  *.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pie, 
or  any  other  article  of  pastry.  The 
word  was  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  originally  meant  a  basket. 
In  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Wickliffe's 
version  of  the  Testament.    See  Todd. 

Why  Ihon aBT*at  tme i  ilia  a paltrj  c^: 
A  cuitanl.n]#iis  a  bauble,  a  silkeD  bye. 

Ttm.  Skr,  It,  3. 

The  red-deer  nipai' your  houie.  or  sell  them  forth,  lir, 

CutHlhsllDieyhacetlicucDfuuill 

Bctum'd  here,  ajid  pU'd  up- 

B.  JiMi.  SltpUi^  II..H,A. 

The  term  eoj^tt  was  also  extended  to 
those  cones  of  paper,  which  are  twisted 
np  to  hold  sugar,  spices,  &c.,  which 
the  French  call  corneit. 
To  COG.  To  lie  or  cheat.  Hence  to 
cog  the  dica. 
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fOOOOBB.  One  who  lives  by  cheat- 
ing ;  a  swindler. 

Mukj  men  mAirell  hfmu  doth  not  thrire, 

Tbaft  had  more  trades  then  any  man  alire ; 

Aa  firat>  a  broker,  then  a  petty-fo^cr, 

▲  trardler,  a  gaineater,  and  a  cogaer^ 

A  ooyner,  a  promoter,  and  a  bawd, 

A  me,  a  practiaer  in  erery  f rand ; 
Jkod  miasing  thrift  by  these  lewd  tradei  and  liniiter, 
He  takes  ths  best,  yet  proves  the  worst,  a  minister. 

HttringUm*s  Bpigrawu^  163S. 

CO06ERIE.     Falsehood;  cheating. 

Bat  whom  should  the  children  of  lyes,  eogaenes,  and 
impostores  beUeve,  if  they  should  not  bidueve  their 
fbUier,  the  grandfather  of  lires. 

Decl.  ofPopisk  Impost.,  sign.  T,  3. 

COIGNE,  8,  A  corner  stone ;  the  finish 
of  a  building  at  the  angle.  Coinff, 
old  French. 

See  yon  yon  coignt  o*  th'  capitol?  yon  comer  stone  ? 
^  Coriol.f  ▼,  4. 

^  Written  also  coin,  and  quoin, 

f  Prothyrides.  YiUn.  anconra,  eidem.  Mensnln  mm- 
dsB  volutamm  instar  leniter  infractn  ad  8.  litcne 
qieciem,  ante  ostium.  wpoBvoVUt.  The  eotfnet  or 
comers  of  a  wall :  the  crosse  oeames,  or  ovrrthwart 
nfters.  NonumeUUor, 

tCOIF.     A  lady's  headdress. 

Saj  so  much  again,  ye  dirty  onean. 
And  1*11  pull  ye  by  the  eat/. 

Nnotat  Academy  of  Complements. 
Eel.  Sb,  be  yon  and  this  lady  but  as  confident  of  my 
Idelity,  and  trust  me  in  this  action,  and  if  I  break  not 
the  toils  your  kinsman  is  in,  and  make  you  mistrrss 
of  m?  interest  in  lir  Pnul,  let  all  the  good  you  intended 
■M,  be  a  lockram  coif,  a  blue  gown,  a  wheel  and  a 
dean  whip.  Brome's  Northern  Loss, 

COIL,  s.  Noise ;  tumult ;  difficulty.  Of 
Tery  uncertain  derivation. 

who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 

Would  not  infect  his  reason.  Temp.,  i,  S. 

Ton  will  uot  believe  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other  day,  to 

compound  a  business  between  a  kattem-pear  woman 

and  nim,  about  snatching.      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  impediment, 
obstruction : 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Ifnst  give  us  pause.  /Tom/.,  iii,  1. 

COINTREE.  A  famiiiar  abbreviation 
of  Coventry, 

His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung, 
His  breech  of  Cointrce  blue.    Drayt.  Eel.,  iv,  p.  1403. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  name 
of  that  city  is  not  derived  fromCovent, 
for  convent,  like  Co  vent-garden,  but 
from  Cune,  or  Coven,  tlie  stream  on 
which  it  is  built.  So  the  same  author, 

With  Cnne,  a  great  while  miss'd, 
Iboagh  Ccventry  from  thence  her  nnme  at  first  did 
raise.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  923. 

The  note  says,  "  Otherwise  Cune-tre : 
that  is,  the  town  upon  Cune^ 
Skinner  also  says,  *'  Vel  a  Coven 
flario,  nam  in  diplomate  prioratiis 
dicitnr  Cuentford,*^ 
GOISTEBED.  An  uncommon  word, 
known  only  in  the  following  example,  I 


where  it  seems  to  mean  coiled  up 
into  a  small  compass.  The  attempts 
to  find  a  derivation  for  it  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

I  could  have  carried  a  lady  np  and  down,  at  arm's 
end,  in  a  platter ;  and  I  can  tell  you  there  were  those 
at  that  time,  who,  to  try  the  strength  of  a  man's  back 
and  his  arm,  would  be  eoieter'd. 

Malcontent,  v,  1.    0.  n,  iv,  p.  8S. 

COISTREL,  or  COYSTRIL.  A  young 
fellow.  [Kersey  and  Bailey.]  Pro- 
perly, an  infenor  groom,  or  a  lad 
employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
knight* s  arms  and  other  necessaries. 
Probably  from  coustillier,  old  French, 
of  the  same  signification.  See  Cot- 
grave. 

It  is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kes- 
trel, as  Mr.  Todd  and  others  have 
supposed.  Among  the  unwarlike 
attendants  on  an  army  are  enume- 
rated. 

Women,  lackies,  and  eoisterels.        Holinek.,  iii,  i73. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  them  as 
"  the  bearers  of  the  armes  of  barons 
or  knights."     i,  162. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  eoyetril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
uy  niece.  Ticelflh  N.,  i,  8. 

You  whoreson  bragxing  eoystril  I 

B.  Jons.  E9.  M.  in  kis  H.,  iv.  1. 
Thon  art  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every  eoystrel 
(hat  comes  enquiring  for  his  tib. 

Pericles,  Sk.  Sujwl,  ii,  129. 
Both  hee  of  whom  thou  spakest,  and  all  the  rable  of 
you,  are  a  company  of  oogginE  coietrels. 

Art  of  Flattery,  4to,  sign.  E,  1. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  the  passage  of  Peri- 
cles, gives  an  erroneous  derivation  of 
the  word,  without  any  authority. 

tSo  in  the  conceit  of  his  own  overworthyness,  like  a 
eoistrfll,  he  strives  to  fill  himself  with  wind,  and  flies 
against  it.  Oterbury*s  Ckaraeters. 

fCOKELY.  The  name  of  the  master 
of  a  motion  or  puppet-show,  often 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

COKES,  s.  A  fool.  Skinner's  at- 
tempts towards  a  deriyation  of  this 
word  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
from  it  is  unquestionably  derived  to 
coax,  meaning  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
person,  the  usual  object  of  coaxing. 
Mr.  Todd  reverses  the  etymology, 
with  much  less  probability,  in  my 
opinion.  Coles,  m  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary, seems  to  make  the  substantive 
the  primary  word.  He  has  *'  Coke^, 
stultus,"  and  after  that,  "  To  cokes, 
adblandior."  Puttenham  spells  the 
verb  accordingly. 

Princes  may  fcive  a  sood  w)«X  axLcVv  cxmNnv\t»\.  wmsN*- 
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luamee  and  also  bencfiie,  as  are  dae  to  aa  excellent 
artificer,  though  they  neither  kiise  nor  coket  them. 

Art  efPoetrie,  1,  riii,  p.  15. 
Why  we  will  make  a  cokes  of  this  wise  master. 
We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes; 
And  mock  to  air  all  the  deep  diligrences 
Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectoal  ass. 

B.  Jons.  Deril  am  Ass^  ii,  S. 

In  his  Bartbol.  Fair,   the  character 
named  Cokes  perfectly  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurton, 
it  is  written  coxe. 

He  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  rery  a  ease. 
The  cat  waa  not  so  madly  alured  by  the  foze. 

0.  PI.,  ii,  73. 

The  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  it  is 
put  for  coxcomb,  is  ridiculous.  In 
some  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  same  word  is  spelt  coax. 

Go,  you're  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

Wit.  at  set.  Weap.t  iii,  1. 

COLD-HARBOUR.  The  proper  name 
of  a  place  in  London,  frequently  cor- 

-  rupted  into  Coal-Harbour,  which  see. 
In  a  grant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is 
called,  "  quoddam  hospiciuro,  sive 
placeam,  Tocatum  le  Cold  herbergh'* 
Pennant, 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  metaphorical  term  for  the 
graye: 

I  sweat ;  I  would  I  lay  in  Cold-Harbour. 

Boanng  G.,  0.  PI.,  tI,  93. 

COLEN,  COLLEIN,  COLOYN,  or 
KULLAINE.  Old  names  for  the  city 
of  Cologne.  The  three  Kings  of 
Colen  were  very  famous  personages 
in  legendary  history,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Melchior,  Balthazar, 
and  Gasper.  They  were  originally 
Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
wise  men  who  made  oflerings  to  our 
Saviour.  Their  bodies  travelled  first 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan, 
and  lastly  to  Cologne,  by  yarious 
removals.  See  a  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory in  Browne's  Vulg.  Errors,  VII, 
▼iii,  p.  379.  They  are  there  called 
Kings  of  Collein,  Their  legend  was 
the  subject  of  a  popular  pageant  or 
dramatic  representation,  which  was 
exhibited  on  certain  festivals.  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Reading,  A.  1499,  is  this 
entry : 

JVf ed  for  lummete  for  the  hort ys  of  the  kin^s  qf 
CbAfM,  on  Majr-dMy,  vjd. 

CoaUs's  H.  oj  Reading,  p.  914. 


The  King-game,  or  Kingham,  spoken 
of  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  similar  pageant. 
Lysons*  Env.  of  L.,  yo4.  i. 
We  have  Colen  used  for  Cologne,  as 
late  as  in  1699,  by  Theoph.  Dorring- 
ton.  Travels,  p.  301.  Also  by  Dr. 
Ed.  Browne,  son  of  sir  Thomas,  in 
his  travels.  See  Kino-game. 
COLE-PROPHET,  or  COL-PRO?HET ; 
sometimes  written  co/<f-prophet,  but 
I  believe  corruptly.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  obscure,  but  it 
seems,  from  the  instances  produced 
by  Tyrwhitt  (Chaucer,  iii,  p.  292), 
that  col  in  composition  signified /a/^e. 
So  indeed  it  seems  to  do  in  this  line : 

Cok-propket  and  «0f«-poyson.  thon  art  both. 

Hepc.  Ep.,  89,  Cent.  ri. 

Chaucer  also  has  coll-tragetour  for 
false  traitor.  Here  also  coll  seems 
singly  to  mean  deceit : 

CoU  under  canstyk  she  can  plaie  on  both  hands. 
Dissimulation  well  she  understands. 

Hejfic.  Pro9.  Dial.,  I,  x. 
Our  eolepropkets  hare  pnmhesiea,  that, "  in  exalta- 
tione  Lniue,  Leo  jungetur  Lesrnc." 

Harrinat.  Nuam,  ii,  S7,  ed.  Park. 
Whereby  I  found,  I  was  tne  hartles  hare. 
And  not  the  beast  eolpropket  did  declare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Owen  Gl.,  ed.  1587. 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  it  is  changed 
to  false-prophet.  The  following  are 
examples  of  cold-prophet : 

As  hee  was  most  vaiuely  persuaded   by  the  cold 
propkets,  to  whom  he  gave  no  small  credit 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1014^  L. 
Phavorinus  saith,  that  if  these  eold-proukets,  or 
oraders,  tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  tnee,  thou 
art  made  a  miser  throush  raine  expectation. 

Seot^s  Disc,  of  witekcr.,  aig^.  M,  8. 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  kail,  cunning, 
in  Celtic  and  Cornish,  as  the  origin 
of  our  coll,  and  he  may  possibly  be 
right. 
COLESTAFF.  A  strong  pole  on  which 
men  carried  a  burden  between  them ; 
originally,  perhaps,  of  coals. 

I  heard  since  'twas  seen  whole  o'  th'  other  side  the 
downs,  upon  a  cole-staff,  between  two  huntsmen. 

Widow's  Tears,  0.  PL,  vi,  225. 

Sometimes  written  colt-staff: 

I  and  my  company  have  taken  the  constable  from  his 
watch,  and  carriea  him  about  the  fields  on  a  eolt-staff, 

Arden  of  Feverskam. 

The  name  is  sometimes  giyen  to  the 
staff  on  which  a  pedlar  carried  his 
pack.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  cowl- 
staff,  from  a  brewer's  cowl,  in  which 
the  wort  was  carried  to  the  cooler. 
See  Skinner. 
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Barton  speaks  of  witches 

Biding  in  the  ayre  opon  a  amUUfffe,  out  of  n  cJiimner 
top.  Jnal.  of  Mel.,  p.  60. 

fCOLET.  A  collect.  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  16. 

C0LEW0RT8.  Cabbages.  See  the 
Tarious  sorts  described  by  Gerard  in 
his  Herbal,  311 — 317,  ed.  Johust. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  old 
botanist  forms  cauliflower  from  cole- 
Jhrie,  or /lowering  cole,  not  from  the 
Latin  eaulU.  He  says,  "  Cole-flore, 
or,  after  some,  colie-Jlore,*^  Cole  or 
eoU'Wori  was  the  general  name  for 
cabbages,  till  some  improved  sorts 
were  introduced  from  the  continent. 

:ZbC0LL,  v.  a.  To  embrace,  or  clasp 
round  the  neck.  Probably  from 
eolUe^  Fr.,  signifying  such  an  em- 
brace.    See  Cotgrave. 

He  viewed  them coiled  «-ith  straiKhter  bands  than 

retaon  or  honesty  did  permit.  Pal.  ojfleaa.^  ii,  S  s,  8. 

Kissing  and  colling  are  often  spoken 
of  together,  as  might  be  expected. 


Found  her  amon^  a  crew  of  Baiyrs  wild, 

d  colhna  all  the  liTe-iong  night. 

Grim  the  Cottier,  O.  PI.,  xi,  191. 


Kiasiug  and 


fbr  ela,  what  is  it  in  young  babes,  that  we  do  aysse 
■o»  do  coUe  so.       Bnum.  Pr.  ofloL,  1649,  sign.  B,  2. 

See  COLLINGLY. 

Sometimes  written  cull. 

She  smil'd,  he  last,  and  kissing  eulPd  her  too. 

Ilerrick,  p.  871. 
The  flower  sweet-william  was  called,  among  other 
names,  cot-me-near,  i.  e.,  hug  me  close ;  from  the 
flowers  being  formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster. 

Ljfte's  Dodoeiu,  p.  176. 

fCOLLANAE.     A  necklace ;  collane  in 
French. 

The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
ornaments  and  coronets,  the  coUaHoet  and  chaines. 

History  of  Patient  OrtMel,  1619. 

tCOLLATION.    Ahomilv. 

That  no  parson,  Ticar,  curate,  or  fectnrer,  shall  preach 
any  sermon  or  coUatitm  her^ifter  upon  Sundays  and 
holydays  in  the  afternoon,  in  any  cathedral,  or  parish 
church,  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  upon  some  part 
of  the  Catechism,  or  some  t^^rt  taken  out  of  the  Creed, 
Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Lords  Prayer  (funeral 
sermons  only  excepted).  Wibon's  James  I. 

-fTo  COLLAUD.     To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tame. 
Whom  lodgings  yeeld 
House,  dens,  or  field, 
Collavd  his  nnme. 

Howell's  familiar  Letters,  1660. 

COLLECTION.    A  concluaion,  or  con- 
seqaence. 

When  I  wak't,  I  found 
Tlda  label  on  my  bosom,  whose  cont^ning 
la  io  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  eolUctum  of  it.  Cjfmh.t  w,  5. 

That  is,  draw  no  conclusion  from  it. 

What  lidit  coUectUms  has  your  searching  eye 
OMuJit  uom  my  loose  behaviour  ? 


This  sense  has  been  noticed  by  John- 
son.    But  it  is  surely  now  obsolete. 
fCOLLER.    A  collar  of  brawn  was  a 
Quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

My  lord,  your  grandfather  was  complaining  lately 
thkt  he  had  not  heard  from  yon  a  good  while.  By 
the  next  shipping  to  lagram,  amongst  other  things  he 
intends  to  send  you  a  whole  brawn  in  eolUrs. 

HoweWs  FimiUar  Letters,  1660. 
Bo  y*  think 
Weea  eat  this  ?  'tis  but  for  formalitie ; 
Item  a  eoUer  of  good  huge  fat  brawn 
Serv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 
Fair  bng  black  paddings  lying  by  for  dmrasticks. 

Cartwright*s  Ordinary, 

fCOLLERICAL.  Troubled  with  choler. 

But  sweete  new  wine  is  hot  and  moist  temperately, 
in  winter  it  helps  yong  men  and  persons  eollerieaU. 
Tke  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1612. 

COLLET.      The    setting    which    sur- 
rounds  the  stone  of  a  ring. 

Thou  hadstbeen  next  set  in  the  dukedom's  ring, 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave. 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th'  grave. 

Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  Pl.,iv,  818. 
How  full  the  eoUet  with  his  jewel  is. 

Cowley,  Tr.  of  Verses  on  the  V. 

Collet  is  properly  read  for  coller,  in 
B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  iv, 
p.  302. 

Collet  meant  also  a  small  collar  or 
band,  worn  as  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  whence  they  are  still  called 
in  French  petita-collets.  Fox  makes 
it  part  of  the  ceremony  of  degrading 
bishops,  to  take  from  them  '*the 
lowest  vesture  which  they  had,  in 
taking  bennet  and  collet.**  Martyr- 
dam  of  Hooper,  Fox*9  Eccl.  Hisi., 
vol.  iii,  p.  152,  An.  1555. 
Bennet  I  do  not  find  in  French  nor 
elsewhere  explained,  except  that  Fox 
also  says,  they  were  the  lowest  offices 
in  the  church.  JFordsw.  Eccl.  Biog., 
ii,  464. 
COLLIER.  A  seller  of  coals,  or  char- 
coal. Persons  of  this  profession  were 
formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on 
that  account  often  compared  to  or 
assorted  with  the  devil. 

Wliat  man !  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  plaj  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  1    Hang  him,  loul  e^er.  Twelf.  N.,  lit,  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  '*  Like  will  to  like, 
as  the  devil  with  the  collier.''*  Ray  9 
Prov.,  p.  130. 

W*  hear  in  this  ease,  no  conscience-cases  holier. 
But  Uke  wiU  to  like,  ths  dieeU  with  the  eollier. 

Sylv.  'I\)baceo  batt.,  p.  88. 

COLLI-MOLLY.     A  iocvilas  cott>i^v.\a\i 
of  the  word  me\icaciio\^. 


COL 


«r.  Dill,  r^  Ftp.  Imf,api.li,». 

COLLINOLT.  Closely;  embracing  at 
the  tame  time. 

A>d  hniif  atmt  til  neck. 
And  totUngiit  hisi  klit 

aamoiftu,  Wtrb,  A,  I. 

fCOLLITED.  For  coUetcd,  set  in  a 
collet. 

And  in  hit  fmU  •«  l«nli  Nt, 
ttin  tttkui  in  coliL 

JrmuPt  llml.  T.lUUltef.  1«0(. 

To  COIiLOQUB.  To  talk  cloaely  to- 
getlier,  a*  if  plotting  Bomethiii^. 
From  eoUoquor,  Lat,  The  word  ib 
ttill  retained  by  the  lower  claue«. 

tnj  pi  In;  ud  nitn,  nln  the  nultR, 
CtUogiH  with  ha  Uliii,  ud  all  ihall  ba  ircIL 

•omMiM.^  "°  ""^  i-Jmi^  O  PI,  it.  M. 

Colloffued  has  been  propoied  for  eo'- 
leagvtd,  in  Haml.,  i,  2.  "  Coll«agued 
with  thii  dreum,"  &c.,  but  unsuccesa- 
fully ;  eolleagued  ia  preferable  on 
sereral  accoonts. 

(He  ennird  ud  mtind  him  to  the  vmt^  ud 
bHUDt  at  Fair  wottita,  when  he  of  hii  proper  chai^n 
would  alwtTi  atnd  fbrwine,  ud  othfr  baoqneltuic 
Junquelt,  meet  roriurh  conipanf^  Robert  iIk  wooid 
toUogti  »ith  him,  jmiiiing  hi!  richer  nobililj,  ud 

UTdI.  Wen,  jaa  eoliimt  now;  ui  I  •hcrnld  proect 

Toa  to  Ajwmbe*  ud  Cratuder,  what  woald  joa  do } 

CarMn;ll'(  fe^'I  SUh.  lUl. 

COLLOP.  A  slice  or  small  portion  of 
meat;  and  atill  used  in  tnat  eense. 
But  the  metaphorical  use  of  it  by  a 
father  to  hi*  child,  aa  being  part  of 
hia  flesh,  aeems  at  present  rather 
harsh  and  coarse. 

Sweat  villain' 
diBr'al,— mj  oiflDp,  kt 


God  knowa  thoD  ait  a  aitof  or 


WiM.  nb,  I,  s. 
leali. 

1  En.  71, 1,  i. 

Yet  it  is  used  also  by  Lyiy,  when  he 
certainly  intended  to  be  pathetic. 

And  Ihrn  tlnd  (horn  esne  thu  liih  their  heart*, 
when  thej  tboold  aak  ble*ain|  on  their  kneeii  ud 
the  mllop$  of  (hlpe  own  bovela  to  be  tlie  loriDrt  of 
tbue  own  aoiiL  JIolA.  Birmtia,  I,  S. 

To  COLLOWB.     Corruptly  used  for  to 


member  i'  the  concrcntion. 

ftwHjD/Ior.,  ISOiD,  *. 

+COLI.UTION.    A  waeh  or  lotion.    An 
old  medical  term. 


^vniMe^  cipnaae,  the  lirat  bnda  at  pomenvute 
Jhwen,  miligBM,  roDU  ot  znnlbcrie,  aooie  apiJe,  and 


COL 

COLLT,  f.  The  black  or  snnt  from 
coal :  called  in  the  northern  counties 
eolloa,  or  killow.  Wallit*  But.  of 
North.,  p.  46,  Dr.  Johnson  exem- 
plifies it  from  Burton,  "  Besmeared 
with  colly,"  &c. 

To  COLLY.  To  blacken,  or  make  dark; 
from  the  suhstantife. 

BricT  M  the  hghtaiiia  in  the  raUy-d  ni^t. 
That  in  a  ipleen  nnToldi  thehear'n  and  earth. 

And  paaaion,  hntiogm;  heat  jnd^ent  nllirJ. 

Voi^attheiKDlU'/tii^fanenouph.tliDLMdl    ' 

To   tea   her   atraaUng  with  her  iiori   liand   bit 

combiKK  U>  ■il'itr  b^.     Cal--  Bntt:,  B.'*,  1«U. 

COLMES-KILL,  for  IcolmkJll,  a  small 
island  at  the  south-wesiern  point  of 
Mull,  in  the  Hehrides ;  celebrated  for 
haring  been  the  metropolitan  Bent  of 
a  bishop  at  the  first  eBtablishment  of 
Christianity,     See  Johnson'a  Tour. 

jr.  Carried  to  cJZ:MI : 

Tfae  laerrd  etorrhoaie  or  hia  prtdefeaaara. 

And  goardiu  of  their  bonea.        Kict..  li,  4,  nb  Ho. 

Shakespeare  had  this  from  Holinshed. 
tCOLOSSE.     A  colossus. 

Sir,  or  preat  fncdiire.  vh»e  vajt  bulk  taxj  be 

TItoD  moving  cd/hw,  fur  whine  pmdlj  [an 
IheBhjDgcuhirdlTmakealookins-elea. 

COLOURS ;  to  fear  no  colount.  Pro- 
bably at  first  a  military  expression, 
to  fear  no  enemy.  So  Shakespeare 
deriTes  it,  and  though  the  passage  ia 
comic,  it  is  likely  to  be  right. 

CI.  He  that  ia  >elJ  humd  in  thii  world,  nredi >ir 
mo  esJoari.    U.  Uake  ibal  pwd.    CI.  He  thall  ko 

«a>  boni  of,  Ifrmr  n  tahnn.  CI,  Where,  inod 
Bittrea  Hart »  Jf.  In  the  ware ;  and  that  >on  ma) 
be  bold  u  laj  in  jow  loolaT.  Tteflfli  Jf.,  i,  i. 

Accordingly  it  is  said  of  a  horse 
which  is  to  be  taken  to  the  wan : 

Go  aaddle  dt  fore-hoite.  put  on  hit  fenllicn  too. 
He'll  prute  it 


rent  senses.     As  of  fair  ladiea,  whose 
colour  is  natural : 

yor  thote  that  an,  [tair]  their  beutiet  Aar  «  eelnrt. 
S.  /ow.  Siinu,  ut  i. 

We  find  the  expression  as  late  a*  in 

Swift: 

He  wag  ■  penon  that  Aeretf  no  olovrj,  bnt  mortaDj 
hatidtD.  Ible  i/a  IVl,  i  IL 

tCOLOURS.  "Coloraponcolorisfatse 
heraldrie,"  a  heraldic  prorerb  given 
b^  HoveU,  1659. 
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2h  C0LPHE6.  A  corrupt  form  of  to 
colaphixe,  or  box. 

•^^■^7*  JMkuiapeSy  els  I  vyll  eolpkeg  yon  by  and  by. 

Damtm  ^  FUJL,  O.  PI ,  i,  m. 

To  COLT.  Perhaps  from  the  wild 
tricks  of  a  €oU,  to  tricky  befool^  or 
deceive. 

What  a  plaffue  mean  ye,  ioeoU  me  thoiT 

m  meet  ^oa  and  bring  clothes,  and  dean  shirts  after. 
And  all  Uunss  shall  be  well. 

(Then  aside)  Fll  eoit  yon  onee  more^ 
And  tenoi  yon  to  bring  copper. 

B.  /•  Fl.  BmU  •  W.,  iT,  1. 

Also  in  common  language : 

Whereby  he  was  in  good  time  presenred,  and  they 
coiUdt  like  knaves,  very  prettily. 

JHte.  of  Sptm.  Inqwi. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  in  a 
coarser  sense.     Cymb,,  ii,  4. 
fCOLTSFOOT.     This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Since  the  man  persuaded  his  master,  who  nsed  to 
kick  him  tcit  often,  that  he  should  not  put  so  much 
coiU-fooi  in  his  tobacco.  Poor  Robiut  1718. 

COLUMBINE.  A  common  flower. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris^  Linn.  Anciently 
termed  by  some,  "  a  thankless  flower." 
Why  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  not  so 
destitute  of  attributed  virtues,  among 
the  old  botanists,  as  Mr.  Stee?ens 
chose  to  assert. 

What's  that?    kcolumhine? 
No;  thnt  thamilrss flower  grows  not  in  my  garden. 

Chapm.  All  FooU. 

Ophelia  seems  to  have  the  same  allu- 
sion, when  she  joins  it  with  fennel,  in 
her  emblematical  gifts : 

There's  fennel  for  you ;  and  columhine.    Haml.,  iv,  S. 
tShe  ware  a  frock  of  frulicke  greene, 
Miglit  well  beseeme  a  mayden  qucene, 

Which  seemly  whs  to  see. 
A  hood  to  tliat  so  nuat  and  line, 
In  colour  hke  the  colombinr, 
Ywrought  full  featuously. 

DraytonU  Shepherds  Onrland,  1593. 

COMART.  A  word  hitherto  fouud  only 
in  the  old  4 to  ed.  of  Hamlet,  but 
restored  by  Warburton,  as  better 
suiting  the  sense  than  covenant,  which 
bad  been  substituted.  It  may,  very 
analogically,  mean  bargain  or  cove- 
nant between  two.  Shakespeare  also 
uses  to  mart,  for  to  traffic. 

As  by  the  same  comart. 
And  cnrriage  of  the  articles  designed, 
Uis  feU  to  Hamlet.  Haml.,  1, 1. 

It  might  even  mean  single  combat, 
for  mart  is  also  war,  or  battle.     See 
Mart. 
tCOMB.    To  cut  a  person's  comb,  was 
equivalent  to  disabling  him. 


Then  my  harte  was  hearye,  mv  lyfe  stoode  in  Jaqpardie, 
and  my  eotnbe  was  clerely  cut 

HalPi  Vfuon,  1548,  Hen.  IT,  foL  13. 

tCOMB-CASE.  Fops  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  combs  with  them, 
and  the  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  employed  as  receptacles  for 
other  articles. 

There's  not  a  man  of  'em,  but  has  all  mayors,  sheriffii, 
bayliffs,  sergeants  at  mace,  marshals-men.  constables, 
and  other  his  nugesties  officers,  in  a  eomh-case  in  his 
pocket  They  are  a  generation  that  never  eat  but  in 
parliament  time,  and  now  every  table  is  full  of  'em. 

Browu^M  Northern  Last. 

tT"©  COMBER.    To  trouble;  to  impede. 

But  no  man  considered  all  this  while,  th&t  the  case  of 


tiie  times  was  altered,  for  then  thoy  were  eombred  and 
kept  downe  with  a  tlu«e-fold  mischiefe. 

Holta$td's  Ammianiu  MareeUinus,  1009. 

tCOMBER.    Trouble,  care.    See  Cum- 
ber* 

Now  we  have  gone  so  fax,  it's  meet. 

That  of  such  vices  we  do  treat. 

As  make  a  eomher  most  eompleat : 

They  drink,  they  swear,  they  lye,  they  whon. 

They  steal  and  cheat,  and  run  o'th'  score, 

And  practise  thousand  vices  more. 

Whilst  their  vile  masters  rob  the  poor. 

Corruption  grows,  where'er  they  owell, 

Their  nabitation's  second  hell. 

This  of  the  combers  is  the  sum. 

Of  the  whole  earth  the  greatest  scum.       Poor  JSoftin. 

fCOMBEROUS.      Troublesome,    labo- 
rious. 

As  he  should  come  downe  the  monntaines ;  to  the  end 
he  might,  if  fortune  had  given  him  leave  and  oppor- 
tunitie,  encounter  him  in  the  plaine,  wearied  with  the 
ronghnesse  of  those  eow^erous  waies. 

HoUamPs  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 

fCOMBLE,  or  CUMBLE.    The  summit. 
Fr. 

In  Philip  the  seconds  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
me  to  its  highest  eumhle,  by  the  conquest  of  Portn- 
ill,  wherby  the  £ast  Indies,  sundry  islands  in  the 


come  to  its  highest  cumhle,  by  the  conquest  of  Portn- 
gall,  wherby  the  £ast  Indies,  sundrv  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Sua,  and  divers  places  in  Barbary,  were  added 


to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

HoKelPs  Familiar  Letters,  1S60. 

f  COMBLB.    To  overload  ;  to  oppress. 

Tou  dayly  and  howerly  soe  eomhU  me  with  not  only 
expressions,  but  allsoe  deeds  of  your  wortliyness  and 
goodness.         Letter  dated  1672,  Pepys'  Diary,  v,  389. 

fCOM-BRETHREN.    Brethren  of  any 

community  were  sometimes  so  called. 

fCOM-BURGHERS.    Fellow -burghers. 

If  Jaffa  marchants  now  eomburgers  seem 
With  Portugalls,  and  Portugalu  with  them. 

Du  Bart  as. 

^To  COME.  The  participle  of  this  verb 
was  sometimes  comen,  and  sometimes 
it  was  written  more  vulgarly  corned, 

I  loth  my  life,  I  bth  the  dearest  light, 
Coflt'ii'is  my  night,  when  once  appeares  the  day. 

Dra]f  ton's  Shepherds  Garland^  159S. 
But  were  my  Phihp  com*d  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  love. 
For  Juuo's  bird  with  eaudy  train. 

Nor  yet  for  Venus  Jove. 
Nay,  would  my  Philip  come  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  state. 
For  his  great  namesakes  ^ea\lV\  ^1  %avkU, 
To  be  anolViet*s  mato.   Btomm?  s  NotIVct«.  Iam^ 

\To  COMB  XLOYTC.    "to  nwjW^^t  ^l 
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the  tricks  of  a  tumbler;  which  apes 
also  were  taught  to  do. 


But  if  this  hold.  I'll  teach  yoo 
To  come  alo/lf  and  do  tricki  like  an  ape. 

Mau,  Boudm-t  iii,  3. 
Which  he  could  do  with  as  mnch  ease  as  an  ape-carrier 
with  his  eye  makes  the  vanlting  creature  eowie  aU^. 

Gayt(m,  Fettiv.  NoUt,  p.  113. 

To  come  from  Tripoli  was  another 
phrase  for  the  same  thing ;  probably 
because  apes  often  came  from  those 
parts. 
To  COME  OFF.  To  come  down,  as 
we  now  say,  with  a  sum  of  money ; 
to  produce  it  as  a  gift  or  payment. 

I  hare  turned  away  my  other  guests ;  theymust  ame 
tsfi  I'll  sauce  them.  Meny  W.  If.,  iv,  3. 

Wherfore  yf  ye  be  wyllynge  to  bye, 
Lay  down  money,  come  trnqujcktlj. 

Four  Ps.O.  ¥1.1,66. 
Do  not  your  gallants  come  qffnruidlj  then  r 

Decker. 

To  come  q^was  used  also  as  a  term 
in  painting,  to  describe  figures  that 
came  out,  or  apparently  projected  from 
the  canvass : 

p.  Tis  a  good  niece. 

Poet.  So  'tis :  this  eowtes  q^well,  and  excellent. 

Tiwum  qfjth.,  i,  1. 

Or  perhaps  more  as  a  general  term  of 
applause,  being  well  executed,  or  per- 
formed. So  we  find  it  applied  to  a 
tale: 

Fat  ft  good  tale  in  his  ear ;  so  it  comee  <j^  cleanly. 

Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One. 

So  we  say  that  a  thing  well  done 
goes  qff^  well. 
COMEDY,  for    play    in    general;    as 
comidie,  Fr. 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy , 
Why  then,  be&ke,  he  likes  it  not  perdy. 

Aim/.,  iii,  S. 

fCOMENTY,   For  commonalty,  or  com- 
mon people. 

Servanntes  in  courte  that  have  govemannce 

Of  the  comenty  in  ony  wyse, 
Ought  not  so  ferre  them  to  avaunce, 

Leest  theyr  mavster  them  dyspyse. 

The  voctrynall  qf  U<H>d  ScrvautUes,  p.  6. 

COMIC,  s.     A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  chief  business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to 
my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  Underhill,  who 
has  been  a  comic  for  three  generations. 

SteeU,  Taller,  No.  S2. 

tCOMINGS-IN.     A  man's  income. 

Know  3ron  whv  Lollus  duu^ceth  tvtrt  day 
His  perriwig,  Lis  face,  and  ms  array  f 
Tis  not  because  his  comings  in  are  much, 
Or  'cause  he'l  swill  it  with  the  roarins  Dutch ; 
But  'cause  the  sergeants  (who  a  writ  nave  had 
Long  since  against  him)  should  not  know  the  lad. 

Wille  RecreatUme,  1664. 
He's  rich,  and  hath  great  in-comes  br  the  year ; 
Then  that  ^;reat  belly 'd  man  is  rich,  I'le  swear} 
Tor  sure  his  belly  ne'r  so  big  had  bin, 
JEUtd  he  act  daily  bad  gnat  comings  in,  IHd. 

f  COMITATE,  V.    To  accompany.         \ 


With  no  lease  care 
JSneas  in  the  morning  doth  prepare. 
With  Pallas  young  the  kinp:  associated. 
Achates  kinae  iBneas  comxtated. 

Virgil,  by  riears,  1632. 

COMMAN DEMENT,  in  four  syUables. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken  by 
old  persons. 

The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  houre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  command^Hnent, 

Spens.  ¥.  Q.,  I,  ii,  23. 
From  her  fajat  eyes  he  took  command^mfnt. 

Ibid.,  iii,  9. 

fA  COMMANDER.  An  implement  for 
rammine  stakes. 

A.wmma»^,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  where- 
with stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground ;  a  rammer. 

NowieneUUor,  1585. 

tCOMMANDLESS.     Unrestrained. 

Therefore  the  gods  th'unbrideled  winds  t'attone. 
That  their  commaundleese  furies  might  be  staid. 

HeywMkTs  TVoui  Britamca,  1609. 

fCOMMANDMENTS.  The  ten  eom^ 
mandments,  the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

Hands  off,  1  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place ; 
Or  I  wil  set  my  /m  wmmandmentein  yoor  face. 

The  Tumng  ^a  Shrew,  1694. 

fCOMMENDATlON.  A  commendation 
and  no  token,  signified  a  fruitless 
commendation,  one  which  had  nothing 
to  vouch  it. 

Like  marrow-bone  was  never  broken. 

Or  commendation  emd  no  token; 

Like  a  fort  and  none  to  win  it^ 

Or  like  the  moon,  and  no  man  in  H; 

Like  a  school  virithont  a  teacher. 

Or  like  a  pulpet  and  no  preacher. 
Just  such  as  these  mav  she  be  said. 
That  lives,  ne'r  loves,  out  dyes  a  maid. 

Witts  BecreatUms,  1654. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations,  regards, 
compliments. 

With  all  the  gradons  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. 

BUh.  11,  iii,  3. 

Mr.  Todd  exemplifies  it  also  from 
Howell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 

fYon  are  deceiv'd  sir,  I  caaut  from  vour  love. 
That  sends  you  faire  commends,  and  many  Idsees. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
tSIeene,  Momus,  sleepe.  in  Murceas  sloUifnU  bed 
Let  Morpheus  locke  thy  tongue  within  thy  head; 
Or  if  thou  needst  wilt  prate,  prate  to  this  end. 
To  give  commends  to  that  t^u  canst  not  mend. 

Tt^Un's  Workes,  16Sa 

fCOMMISSION.  A  cant  name  for  a 
shirt. 

As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 
Cleane  lixmen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise^ 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  in  the  cantiujg  tongue  is  a  commission  ; 
In  weale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts^ 
A  shirt  will  pat  a  man  unto  his  sHfts. 

T^lof's  Workei,  16S0. 

To  COMMIT,  V.  n.  To  be  guilty  of 
incontinence. 

Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spoiise.  ieeur,  m,  4 
She  commits  with  her  ears,  for  certain ;  after  thatshe 
mav  gp  for  a  maid^  bat  she  has  been  lain  with  in  her 
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Thoagli  ibe  aceiu*d 
He  eren  in  dream,  where  thoughts  commit  by  chance. 

ri/*,0.  Pl.,Tiii.426. 

Massinger  uses  it ;  but  in  a  passage 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  quote. 
COMMITTER.     A  person  guilty  of  in- 
continence. 

If  all  eommitlers  itood  in  a  rank, 
Thej*d  make  a  lane,  in  which  yonr  shame  mijdit 
dwelL  Dedt.  Horn,  Wk, 

COMMODITY.  Interest,  advantage. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
obsolete,  though  not  marked  as  such 
by  Johnson  or  Todd,  who  quote  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  which  it  occurs  five  times 
in  the  same  sense,  concluding  thus : 

Since  kings  break  faith  apMin  commodity^ 
Gain,  be  my  lord;  for  I  will  worship  thee. 

X.  John,  ii,  8. 
Whereof  if  men  were  carefull,  for  vertne's  sake  only 
They  would  honour  firiendsliip,  and  not  for  commodity. 

Dam.  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  184. 

And  often  in  the  same  play* 
Id  the  phrase  commodity  of  brown 
paper,  &c.,  often  occurring  in  the  old 
dramas,  it  means  merchandise  or 
article  of  traffic,  as  it  still  does,  but 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  young  prodigals  in  that  age, 
who  nominally  bought  brofim  paper, 
or  any  trumpery,  which,  with  a  cer- 
tain loss,  they  could  turn  into  ready 
money. 

First,  here's  young  master  Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  com- 
wtoiity  of  broum paper  and  old  ginger;  nine  score  and 
•erenteen  pounos.  Meaa.for  Mea».,'\St^. 

That  is,  he  stood  charged  with  a  debt 
of  ^197  for  that  which  produced  him 
perhaps  not  half  the  sum.  The 
advantage  is  exactly  stated  by  Greene : 

So  that  if  he  borrow  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have 
forty  in  silver,  and  three  score  in  wares,  as  lutestrings, 
hobby  horses,  or  brown  jM^ter,  kc 

Quip  for  an  Upst.  Court. 

A  pretty  list  is  given  by  Diego,  in  his 
mock  testament : 

I  do  bequeath  yon 
Commodities  of  pins,  broten  papers,  packthreads, 
Koast  pork  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  Jewi- 

tnunps. 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper. 

Span.  Cur.,  iv,  6. 

The  passages  alluding  to  this  custom 
are  numerous  beyond  imagination, 
which  plainly  shows  how  common  it 
was.  Hence  Gascoigne  calls  the  en- 
couraging of  such  extravagance. 

To  teach  young  men  the  tnde  to  sell  brown  paper, 
Tea  momce  bells,  and  byllets  too  sometimes, 
To  make  their  coyne  a  net  to  catch  young  fWe. 

Steele  Glaue,  795. 

One  editor  of  E.  and  Fl,  with  much  f 


simplicity,  wonders  for  what  precise 
use  the  brown  paper  was  intended. 
The  above  passage  might  have  told 
him.  Like  the  pedlar's  edgelesff 
raeors,  in  the  tale — Co  tell.  The 
manner  of  conducting  these  dishonest 
practices  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  Decker's  English  Yillanies. 
See  it  also  well  explained  in  D'Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p. 
78.  Such  schemes  have  been  heard 
of  in  later  times. 
COMMORSE.  Compassion,  pity.  Cbm- 
morsus,  Lat. 

And  this  is  sure,  tiiough  his  offense  be  inch, 
Tct  doth  calamitie  attract  commorse. 

Jkiniel,  Civ.  Wart,  1, 48. 
Yet  must  we  thinke  that  some  which  saw  the  coorio, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  Uinde) 
Stood  careful  lookers-on,  with  sad  commorse. 

/Wi.,  11,108. 

Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  dictionaries 
acknowledge  the  word,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  peculiar  to  this  author. 
fTo  COMMUNICATE.     To  share  in. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss. 

JB.  Jons,  Sej^  ilL 

tCOMPACT,  part.  p.  Entered  into 
a  pact  with. 

The  villain  oonatable 
Hath  secretly  with  Edward  thus  compact. 

Heywood's  Bdw.  if,  part  9, 1000. 

COMPANION,  said  in  contempt.  A 
fellow,  generally  implying  a  scurvy 
fellow.  This  usage  hardly  subsists  at 
present. 

Has  tlie  porter  no  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  ^ei 

entrance  to  such  companions.  Coriol.,  it,  6. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 

Companion,  hence  I  Jul.  Cms.,  It,  8. 

And  better  'tis  that  base  companions  die. 
Than  by  their  life  to  hazard  our  good  haps. 

Spanish  Trag, 

It  is  exemplified  by  Johnson,  but  not 
noticed  as  disused. 
COMPARATIVE,  #.    Rival;  one  who 
compares  himself  with  another. 

And  gave  his  countenance  asainst  his  namcL 
To  laugh  at  gvbing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  ev'ry  beardless,  rain  comparative. 

I  Hen.  /F;  iii,  9. 
Gerrard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.    B.  and  Ft.  FhurPl.  in  Ont, 

COMPARATIVE.  The  double  compa- 
rative,  made  both  by  the  form  of  the 
adjective  and  the  aujuuct  more,  was 
formerly  used  by  the  best  authors. 

Nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Then  Prospero,  roaster  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father.  Temp.,  i,  1 

If  he  do  not  bring 
His  benedictiou  \Muck,  Vv«  mna\.  U>  Ta<a 
Be  much  more  cnwUer  \iv«n  \  \o  '^ou.  ^ 

fi.  and  Fl.  Law*  of  G«»&1,V««V 
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Gentle  Asper, 
Co&taiii  your  spirit  in  more  stnettr  boondi. 

B.  JoHi.  Jniuet.  to  Ev.  M.outqfH, 
There  if  nothing  more  twifler  than  time,  nothing  more 
tweeter.  JSupkuee,  &»  4. 

In  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II,  we  have 
"less  happier,"  a  Tery  incongroous 
phrase,  hut  certainly  originating  in 
the  practice  of  saying  more  ka^er, 
actii,  1. 

Shakespeare,    therefore,    who    often 
uses  this  form,  is  fully  justified  by 
the  best  authorities  of  his  time. 
^COMPARE.    Comparison. 

This  off-ipring  of  my  bnine,  which  dare  not  tcarGelT 
make  compare  with  the  fouJnt?  look  for  better  ana 
more  generous  wine  of  the  old  vine  tree. 

Optiek  Glasee  of  Humors,  18S9. 

fCOMPARTIMBNT.    A  compartment. 

Elizabeth  on  a  eompartimnt 

Of  gold  in  Bysse  was  writ,  and  hnng  aikne 

Upon  her  head.    Feeie^t  Honour  </  tk«  Oartor,  1593. 

fCOMPASS.  To  keep  compass ;  to  keep 
within  bounds. 

Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  suffered  to  come  at  the 
queen,  because  of  his  bitter  humour,  yet  at  one  time 
some  pressed  the  ^ueen,  that  he  should  come  to  her, 
undertaking  for  him,  that  he  should  keep  compass ;  so 
he  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  queen  said,  Come  on 
Pace,  now  we  shall  hear  of  our  famts;  saith  Pace,  I  do 
not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of. 

King  Jtanes^s  Witty  Jpotkegms,  1669. 

COMPASSED.  Drawn  with  a  compass, 
as  being  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Thus 
a  compassed  window  is  what  we  now 
call  a  bow-window,  A  bay-window 
had  rectangular  corners. 

Nay  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him  the  other 
day  in  the  compassed  vindow.  Tro.  /■  Chress.,  i,  S. 

COMPASSIONATE,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plaining.   Exciting  compassion. 

It  boots  not  thee  to  be  compassioHate, 
After  our  sentence,  'plainiitg  comes  too  late. 

I  know  no  other  instance. 
troCOMPELL.    To  collect. 

The  powers  that  I  compel 
Shall  throw  thee  hence.      Ckapm.,  Horn.  R,  t,  660. 

fCOMPELLATIONS.    Addresses. 

So  that  to  satisfie  him,  I  was  content  to  answer  to  his 
eompellatumSf  and  give  him  leave  to  be  an  asse. 

The  Wiiard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

COMPETITOR.  One  who  seeks  the 
same  object.  Commonly  used  for  a 
rival,  but  by  Shakespeare  for  one  who 
unites  in  the  same  design,  an  asso- 
ciate. 

It  is  not  Osar's  natural  vice,  to  hate 

One  great  competitor.  Ant.  /•  CUop.,  i,  4. 

Alluding  to  Lepidus,  bis  associate  in 
the  triumvirate.  So  also  he  uses  it 
in  Two  Gent.  Veron.  and  in  Rich.  III. 
The  fo] lowing  passage  is  more  re- 
markable,  aa  being  joined  with  other 


words,  which  fully  explain  the  author^s 
meaning : 

That  thou,  my  brothor,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  aesigUj  my  mate  in  empire, 
IHend  and  eompanum  in  the  firont  of  war.  Sec. 

Jnt.  /*  Cleop.,  V,  1. 

fCOMPLEASB.  From  the  Fr.  com- 
plaire.  To  humour,  to  respond  to 
pleasingly. 

jHy  lord,  go  to  your  bed  and  take  jronr  eaaa ; 
Wnere  I  your  sweet  embracings  will  compUase, 
Ajsone  as  1  my  garments  may  remove. 
That  bindet  my  oody  brunt  with  ardent  love. 

Dm  Bartas. 

COMPLEMENT.  That  which  renders 
anything  complete.  Hence  used  for 
ornament  or  accomplishment. 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Qarnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement. 

Hen.  r,  u.  2. 
Expressing  what  habiliments  doe  best  attire  her ;  what 
ornaments  doe  beat  adome  her;  what  complements 
doe  heal  accomplish  her. 

Bnuthm.  BngU  GmtUte.,  titie-p. 

See  more  instances  in  Todd's  Johnson. 
tCOMPLEMENTAL.    Accomplished. 

Would  I  expresse  a  complementaU  youth. 

That  thinks  himself  a  spruce  and  expert  courtier. 

Bending  his  supple  hammes,  kissing  his  hands. 

Randolph's  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  164S. 

COMPLEXION ;  singularly  used  in  As 
you  like  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Rosalind  means  to  swear  by  her  eom- 
plexion,  by  an  exclamation  similar  to 
"  Good  heavens !"  but  I  would  not  be 
too  positive  of  it. 

Good,  my  complexion  I  Boat  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  haTe  a  doublet  ana  hose  in 
my  disposition  ?  Act  iii,  la  8. 

tCOMPLY.    To  fulfil. 

Jbil.  Gentle  Abrahen,  I 

Am  CTiev'd  my  power  cannot  comply  my  promiae ; 
My  uthei's  so  averse  from  granting  my 
Bequest  concerning  thee. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

fCOMPREHEND.  " To  contain."  ^corf. 

CompL,  1654. 
fCOMPRLMIT.    To  subdue. 

Hee  is  a  physitian  to  other  men's  affections,  aa  to  his 
own,  by  comprimitting  such  passions  aa  runne  into  an 


Forfs  Line  of  Life,  16S0. 

fCOMPT.  Neat,  spruce.  Lat.  comptue. 

And  with  him  came  Lausus  his  Sonne  likewise, 
A  eompt,  acoomplisht  prince,  without  compare. 

rtrgil,  hy  ftears,  16S3. 

fCOMPUTE.    A  calculation. 

Let  the  disease  forgotten  be,  but  may 


The  joy  return  as  yearly  as  the  dav ; 
Let  there  be  new  computes,  let  reckoi 
Solemnly  made  firom  his  recovery. 


ites,  let  reckoning  be 


Cartwright*s  Poem,  IttL 

COMROGUE.  A  jocular  perversion  of 
the  word  comrade,  by  way  of  calling 
a  man  rogue, 

.        When  you  and  the  rest  of  your  eomrogmet  ahall  at 
\       ^B|;a&l«^m^\ltf^AK^.       B.  Jons.  Mmtq.  of  Aufwn, 


— It.  CUf  if,  h, . 

Comrague  occnri  id  Webster's  AppiuK 
mnd  Vii^nift  (Anc.  Dr.,  t,  428),  but 
.  cinrly  Dot  with  the  same  iateDtion. 
Probably  a.  mispriDt. 

tNiT,  rest  bj  Dft» 
OODd  Mstki,  Bj  co-rmfui  u>d  bedfcUov. 

tCONCEALMENT.  Much  property, 
formerly  spplied  to  superstitious  pur- 
poses^ had  becD  by  Tsrioos  means 
Gonc^ed  from  the  commissioDers  for 
the  disaolutioD  of  mODuteries,  &c., 
and  these  were  afterwards  called  eon- 
etaledlaitdt And  eoneealmentt.  Buring 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
regular  traffic  carried  on,  witii  a  good 
deal  of  what  would  dow  be  called 
swiodlipg,  in  discovering  conceal- 
meots  and  obtaining  grants  of  them 
from  the  crown. 

He  lueu  u  ofllu  of  eeiirf4ilinenit- 

B  i-  n  lltmaunmi  Lint.,  0. 1. 

fTo  CONCEIT.     To  fancy. 

Tlut  thoD^  thpT  rmve,  and  hoop,  iehI  boUow, 
Id  Iboofht  Ihrj'n  wiHr  thin  Apolla, 

Btditni  fltrfit.tk.,  yrf.  I,  pKt  1. 1708. 

CONCEITED.  Inclioed  to  jest,  or  he 
playful. 

lanT  lordiliip  il  afltnitli,    B.  Jotu.  Sey^  kct  L 
Black-Dwut'i  WMOitfii  too. 

B.  i-  Fl.  FMkfid  Fr..  ii,  i. 

fCONCEKTER.  To  coUect  together  id 
ooe  point. 

TboKfijiof  EOodiiei  which  vt  diffoKdljr  lattcrdin 

drridnl  LiLlQ  EqaaL]  pcniou  wen  cnoui^h  to  cooiiLcKt 

ifiwITi  FkMUr  Ultm,  lUO. 

CONCLUSION.  All  experiment ;  some- 
thing from  which  a  coocliislon  may 
be  drawn.  Noticed  by  JohosoD 
(4),  hut  not  as  disused,  which  it  cer- 
taioly  is. 

Harinf  thut  fu-  prorecded, 

TJutl  did  implirf  iDjiu'lEuicQiin 

Oiktr  emetwmi .'  C»"l.,  1,  fl. 

To  trf  amtlmiiciu.  ia  lUe  bukct  cttcn, 

Afld  Sntk  tour  nccli  down.  kiml.,  ill,  4. 

Ii  policjF'a  Fnxan  KhnoL  id  fry  ruiicfuin) 
With  ODB  Uwt  h*lh  comiuciicnl  anil  lone  nut  Jnrtor. 
3laa.5.«/ilih..,<,\. 

Wt  are  not,  therefore,  to  suspect 
LsDcelot  Gobbo  of  incorrect  language 
wheD  he  proposes  to  try  eoncliuions 
npon  his  old  pnrhhnd  &ther.  Mer. 
Fen.,  ii,  2. 
Cmuituitm  is  once  ated  by  8bake- 


Johi 


i  CON 

■peare  rather  obscurely.  From  th« 
charscter  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
speaker,  Cleopatra,  I  should  thiDlc  she 
meant "  deep  but  secret  censure,  look- 
ing demure  all  (he  while." 

Yoor  wLToOelaTia.  withh^modeitcTC^ 
Abd  «U1I  coiuhmoit,  ihaU  uqain  no  Imaoar 

miiiif  spoD  mo.  Jml.  #■  Cl«p,  It,  18, 

son  s  note  on  the  passage  ia. 
Sedate  determination;  silent  coot- 
neas  of  resolution  ;"  bat  these  would 
Dot  be  called  for  by  the  occasion,  Dor 
would  they  be  particularly  galling  to 
Cleopatra. 
fCONCORDER.  One  who  promotea 
concord. 

Ordain'd  tat  ni  bf  haienlT  paws  di'ioo. 

Bj  nimc  >  Sitwwd.  uid  b;  rtUan  one,  * 

Appointtd  frDOi  Jehocfchi  ucrcd  thnine- 

rBjiort  »■«■*«,  ino. 
fTo  CONCORPORATE.  To  unite  in  one. 

" TounjTiophitler.wbUlhmk'tloflhiiT 

Md  IjtjM,  fax  uid  mot  igne, 
amcerf^f^t  in  one  pnidiEio. 

<■, •—'■-ra,mi,l»l. 


1.0  sod  0( 


To  CONCKEW.     To  grow  together; 


nlorkoo. 
w.tudgnttlj 


Jni'd,uidiweatont  daiDtjr  dew. 


Ho  lot  W  IP    .  .      „   .   , 

spcru.  r  q,  IV,  Tii.  M. 
CONCUPY.   Ad  abbreviatioD  or  corrup- 
tion of  tlie  word  i: 


into  the 


ipiscence,  put 
tb  of  tberailerThersites : 

forhi.™t«nr,     Tro.f-Crut.T.t. 

To  CONCUR.     To  run  together.      In 
the  sense  of  the  etymology,  con-ciu-ro. 

with  gn>^r  lt^,''osd°icct''tike 


Uiskri-t  Jrit 


■,E,»b. 


CONCUSSION.      Id  the  Latio  sense, 
eztortioD ;   getting  money  by  mean* 


Andlb 


utoiogaeofoo 


nplM.  pDIcrit^ 
cuulioiu  mi. 


™,iT,7». 


fCONDECORATE.  To  adorn  simulta- 
neously, or  combinedly. 

iSutj  oh-iLoe  uid  rmgnnt  ^mdnu  tiaa  amdmrjitt 
KODiiogl)  KpJliilB.  Hrrhrrl't  TruKU,  lg&. 

CONDEL,  HENRY.  A  player  con  tew- 
porary  with  S)iakeipeare,  and,  io  con- 
junction with  Hemming,  the  editor  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays.  He 
is  introduced  «it\\%UT\)e^  txt&Vawvc^ 
in  Ike  uidttc^oiitoUAn\.ovL»>IU^fi«a!- 
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tent,  O.  PL,  iv,  11.  He  was  chiefly 
celebrated  as  a  comic  actor. 

CONDESCENT,  subs,  for  condescension. 
Exemplified  by  Todd.  Used  also  by 
Cud  worth. 

C0ND06.  A  whimsical  corruption  of 
the  word  concur,  substituting  dog  for 
tur,  as  equivalent.  A  story  is  told  of 
its  arising  from  a  mistake  between 
Dr.  Littleton  and  his  amanuensis.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  appears, 
prior  to  Littleton,  in  all  the  early 
editions  of  Cockeram's  small  dic- 
tionary, as  a  synonym  for  the  word 
agree.  Thus,  **  Agree ;  concurre,  co- 
here, condog^  condescend."  How  it 
originated  therefore  does  not  appear. 
We  find  it  in  Lylie's  Galalhea,  as  if  it 
was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  right 
word: 

So  18  it,  and  often  doth  it  happen,  that  the  just  pro- 
portion of  the  fire  and  all  things  eotieurre.  R.  Con- 
curre, eondogge.    I  will  away.  Art  iii,  so.  3. 

tCONDlGNITY.  Equal  or  simUar  dig- 
nity. 

This  nohlest  worke,  after  it  selTs  eondignitie: 
Or  else  the  sweet  rayes  of  your  roynll  favour 

May  shine  so  warme  on  these  wilde  fruits  of  mine, 
As  much  may  mend  their  vertue,  taste,  and  saTOor, 
And  rypen  faire  the  rest  tiiat  are  behinde. 

Dm  Bartas. 

fCONDITED.     Candied. 

Now,  the  roakinf;  of  it  is  in  this  manner.-  They  that 
are  skilfull  confectioners,  take  common  oyle  infected 
with  a  certaine  hearbe,  and  this  being  condited,  pre- 
serve it  a  long  time,  and  as  it  gathcreth  to  a  thicker 
consistence,  harden  it  by  meanes  of  a  substance  issu- 
ing out  of  a  natunUl  veine,  like  unto  grosse  oyle  -,  and 
this  kind  of  drugge  is  engendred  among  the  rersians, 
which,  as  I  have  said  alreadie,  they  used  to  call  by  a 
tearme  of  that  countrey,  naphtha. 

Holland's  JmmiaHM  ifarcelliiuu,  1609. 

fCONDON.     Knowing. 

Gardener's  neere  the  worse, 
As  eondoH  as  the  burse. 

MS.  Poems,  YJtk  cent. 

fCONDUCT.     A  conduit. 

And  the  water  is  well  conveyed,  that  it  cannot  annoy 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  yet  servetli  the  most 
necessai-ie  offices  very  commodiously ;  and  I  see  the 
conducts  are  made  of  earthen  pipes,  which  I  like  farre 
better  than  them  of  lead,  botn  for  sweetnesse  and 
continuance  under  the  ground. 

Nordcn's  Survciors  Di4Uogue,  1610. 

CONDUCT.     Conductor. 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of.  Temp.,  y,  1. 

Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your  conduct. 

Ben.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  out  ofH. 

To  CONEY-CATCH.    See  Cony-catch. 

CONFECT.     A  sweetmeat.     The  word 

is  now  corrupted  into  comfit ^  by  which 

the  trace  of  the  etymology  {con/eciua^ 

hat,)  \s  lost.  Confectioner  still  retains 

its  original  form.     Comfit  was,  how- 


ever, already  written  in  Shakespeare's 
time.     See  the  folio  of  1623. 
Count 'Con/ect,  in  Much  Ado  about  N., 
iv,  1,  is  well  illustrated  by 

Affording  me no  better  word. 

Than  of  a  carpet,  civet,  comfit'tord.  Hon.  Gh.,  181. 
tTo  make  eonfects  or  other  sugar-plumbs. — ^Take  a  pan 
that  is  as  well  tinned  as  a  preserving  pan,  hang  it  over 
a  fire  of  charcoal  not  too  scorching,  then  cleanse  your 
seeds  or  almonds,  8bc.,  firom  dross,  by  well  sifting,*  and 
to  each  quarter  of  a  pound  put  two  pounds  of  fine 
■agar,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  pint  ot  sprinj 
keepine  it  stirrine  till  it  ropes,  then  set  it 


spring-water, 
on  hot 


ceeptng 

embers,  and  suffer  it  to  boil's  Uttle,  so  drop  in  your 
■eeds  or  almonds  scaiteriiiglv,  continually  moving 
them  with  a  slice,  and  when  thev  have  taken  up  the 
sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  well  covered  and  rowl'd 
into  order,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  stove.    For  smooth 

Ssrfumed  almonds,  add  a  little  musk,  and  may  only 
p  them  into  the  boiling  sugar  twice,  sticking  a  small 
sharp  wire  or  needle  at  the  point  of  them. 

The  Jccomplish'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

To  CONFECT.  To  prepare  as  sweet- 
meats. In  this,  and  many  other  cases, 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  verb 
was  formed  from  the  substantive  than 
the  contrary.  In  this  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Todd,  but  the  point  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

Not  roses'-oile  from  Naples,  Capua, 
Sai&on  confecicd  in  Cilicia 

Browne,  Br.  Past,  I,  ii. 

CONFECTION.  A  sweetmeat.  This 
was  probably  the  original  word,  then 
shortened  into  con/ect^  and  lastly 
changed  to  comfit.  Confection  is 
French  of  the  same  date;  and  con- 
fectio  meant  the  same  in  low  Latin. 
But  it  was  extended  to  various  com- 
pounds, so  that  confectionarius  meant 
an  apothecary,  or  compounder  of 
drugs.     See  Du  Cange. 

Hast  thou  not  learn 'd  me  to  preserve?    Yea,  to 

That  our  great  king  himself  aoth  woo  me  oft 

For  my  confections.  Cymi.,  i,  0. 

In  the  sense  of  a  drug : 

If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  the  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat  Cgmh.,  t,  5. 

roCONFEDER.  To  confederate;  the 
same  word  abbreviated. 

The  kine,  espying  me  apart  horn  those 
With  whom  I  confederek  in  band  before. 

Mirr.  for  Maa.,  p.  286. 
The  souldiers,  ha\ing  confedered  together,  dyd  flocke 
ibotit  Gallia.  North's  Pint.  lAvcs,  280  D. 

tWherefore  having  confedered  with  Oneale,  OoQDar, 
and  other  Irish  potentates,  &c. 

HoUnsked's  Ckronicies. 

iTo  CONFINE.  To  drive  beyond  the 
coufiues  or  borders ;  to  banish. 

Lycaon's  once  more  fled.    We,  by  the  help 
Of  tlicse  his  neople,  have  confin'd  him  hence. 
To  whom  belongs  this  crown  ? 

Hegwood's  Golden  Age,  161L 

\CO^¥l^&B..     A  borderer;   one  who 
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liTes  on  the  confines  of  another 
coantry.  Not  now  in  use.  To  con- 
Jine,  in  this  sense,  is  also  nearly  dis- 
used :  the  substantive  is  used,  bat 
with  its  accent  changed,  being  now 
on  the  first  syllable,  cdnfine.  See 
Todd.  Con/iner  was  generally  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable,  bat  not 
always. 

The  ienat«  bath  •tirr'd  up  the  eonjlnfrs 

knd  gentlemen  of  Italy.  Cymh.,  ir,  8. 

Happie  cmi^nert  you  of  other  lands, 

That  shilt  yuur  loyle,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  hands. 

Dan.  Civ.  XT.,  i,  69. 

Shakespeare  has  confineless,  for  bound- 
less.    Macb.,  lY,  3. 
tCONFLUENT.     Rich;  affluent. 

Th*  inliahitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  woudrons 
eonfltunt.  Chapm.  II.,  it,  5?. 

\To  CONFLOW.     To  flow  together. 

The  Draaidie  recnrd,  That  a  part  in  yery  deed  of  the 
nation  were  homclings,  in-bume,  and  there  bred ;  but 
others  also  from  the  ntmost  islands  nud  the  tracts 
beyond  Rliene,  driven  out  of  their  owne  native  seats, 
what  with  continuall  warres,  and  what  with  the  inun- 
dation of  the  swelling  sea,  eonftoto<d  thither. 

HoUcntTs  Jmmianus  Marcellxnut,  1609. 
From  whom,  when  hee  had  turned  himselfe  toward 
the  common  people,  he  wondered  exceedingly,  how 
onickly  all  the  men  in  the  world  thus  conflowed  to 
Home.  Ibid. 

To  CONFOUND.     Applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  the  spending  of  time. 

He  did  c&nfound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  ehauging  hardimcnt  with  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  ir^  i,  S. 
How  conld'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ? 

Coriol.,  i,  6. 

So  also  in  two  other  instances,  Jul. 
Caes.,  i,  1,  and  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  i,  4. 
tCONGESTED.   Accumulated. 

In  whose  minde 
Worlds  of  heroick  vertues  are  congested 
To  make  him  up  a  worthy. 

Nabbe*'4  Hannibal  /•  Scipio,  1637. 

To  CONGREB.     To  agree  together. 

Doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close.     Hen.  F,  i,  8. 

Modern      editors     have     arbitrarily 
changed  the  word  to  congruing, 
fCONGRUENCE.  Of  congruence,  ».  <?., 
by  implication. 

Everie  justice  of  peace  may  cause  two  constables  to 
bee  chosen  in  each  hundred,  Lambert.  19U.  and  this 
seemeth  to  bee  meant  of  the  high  constables  of  hun- 
dreds, and  to  include  and  imply  of  congruence  the 
swearing  of  them.        DaUon^i  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

fCONG Y.     A  bow  of  salutation. 

Sir  William,  with  a  low  congy,  saluted  him ;  the  good 
lady,  as  is  the  courtly  custom,  was  kist  of  this  noble- 
man. Jrmin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

ToCONJECT.   To  conjecture.   The  old 
quarto  of  Othello  reads  thus  : 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjeets. 

Othello,  iii,  3. 

In  the  first  folio  it  is   changed   to 
eoneeits;  bo  that  conject  was  probably  | 


beginning  to  be  disused.     It  is  found 
in  other  authors. 

Now  reason  I  or  conject  with  myself. 

JeoUutuM,  lS4a 

Cited  by  Steevens. 

e  vehemi 
nor  can  conject. 
Wars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  £.  1  b,  UM. 


bV 

I,  the 


Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmea, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  coniict. 


fThat  no  lyvyng  creature  cowld  eonjecte. 
But  that  pure  lore  dyd  that  wyt  dyrect 

The  Play  of  Wyt  and  Scyemm. 

To  CONJURE.     To  agree.     Accented 
on  the  first. 

Thou  maist  not  coldly  set 
Our  soveraigne  processe,  which  imports  at  full, 
Bv  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  Haml.,  vr,  8. 

To  conjiire,  obtestor,  or  to  bind  by 
asseveration,  and  to  cdnjure,  to  use 
magical  arts,  were  not  then  always 
distinguished  from  each  other,  or 
from  this ;  all  were  accented  cdnjure. 
Instances  are  found  in  Shakespeare 
both  ways  :  and  Hall  has  conjur^d^ 
for  raised  by  conjuration  : 

But  who  eonjufd  this  bawdie  Poggie's  ghost? 

Sat.,  B.  2,  8. 1. 

So  fluctuating  was  accent  as  yet. 
tCONNIVENCY.     Connivence. 

And  by  the  conniveneie  of  this  very  same  ladie  of  th« 
world,  how  many  men  of  high  birth  and  noble  parent- 
age hnre  submissively  embraced  the  knees  of 
Vmatus  or  Spartacus  ? 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Mareellinus,  1600. 

fCONQUERANT.     A  conqueror.     Fr. 

I  made  a  flat  retreat  into  a  closet  I  found  open,  the 
floore  of  which  was  strewed  Mrith  roses,  halfe  a  yard 
thick.  Thither  the  wanton  eonqueranls  pursued  me. 
and  there  we  rowl'd  one  over  another  after  a  mad 
fashion,  till,  I  believe,  we  were  all  alike  willing  to 
give  the  game  over. 

Tke  Comicall  History  ofFraauum,  16S5. 

fCONSECUTE.     To  attain.     Lat, 

For,  as  ferr  as  I  can  leme,  few  men  hitherto,  being 
here  in  any  auctoritie,  hath  fiuHlly  consecuted  fsvon 
and  thankes,  but  rather  the  contrarie,  Mrith  povertie 
for  theire  farewell.  State  Papers,  ii,  389. 

CONSENT,  for  concent.  Musical  accord. 

For  ^vemmeiit,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
?ut  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  musick.  Hen,  F,  i,  S. 

Why  the  modern  editors,  who  changed 
the  spelling  of  Shakespeare,  to  suit 
modern  readers,  did  not  change  this 
to  concent,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
To  CONSKITE,  or  CONSKITT.  Mer- 
dis  aspergere. 

By  the  means  of  which,  they  gripe  all,  deronr  all, 
eonskite  all,  bum  all,  Stc.  BtAetais,  0*.,  B.  6,  ch.  11. 
The  company  began  to  stop  their  nose :  for  he  had 
conskittea  himself  with  meer  anguish  and  perplexity. 

Ibid.,  K  2,  eh.  19, 

fTo  CONSORT.    To  associate  with. 

And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  reolete  wlllk.  \AMMnA. 

CKafmaiiaV^Tai«t3^. 

fCONSPlCTlOMS.    l^^i^Y^ii^. 
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Heere  he  comet,  eweete  boet,  heere  if  the  dnkei 
heire  of  Leningberge ;  doe  homage,  end  after  entertaine 
h^  and  me  hit  rollower  with  the  most  amtpiclioiu 
pleasures  that  lies  in  thy  poore  ability. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hqffmam,  16S1. 

fCONSTERNATED.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

The  king  of  Astojpia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
eomtermUed  at  this  association. 

The  Tagan  Prmee,  1690. 

tCONSTULT.  To  become  as  great  a 
fool  as  another. 

Some  English  gentlemen  with  him  consulted. 
And  as  he  nat'rally  with  them  cotutuUed, 
Where  ther  perceiving  his  deserts  were  great» 
They  sthv  d  to  mount  him  into  honours  seat. 

Tayhr'e  Worket,  1680. 

fCONSUBSTANTIAL,  Identical  in 
substance  with. 

As  in  the  course  of  nature  doth  befall. 
That  from  the  essence  of  an  earthlv  father, 
An  earthly  son  castmtiall  parts  doth  gather ; 
Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  twig 
There  sprouts  another  eotuubeteumal  sprig. 

l)u  BarUu* 

fCONSULT.     A  consultation. 

He  is  altogether  uneasie,  till  he  makes  a  second  visit, 
and  thinu  time  runs  too  slow,  till  he  can  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  puts  himself  for 
that  purpose  into  the  finest  garb  that  a  consult  of  the 
neatest  taylors  about  town  can  contrive,  concluding 
tiiat  or  nothing  will  win  her. 

DuhIoh's  Ladiee  Dietumary. 

CONSUMMATE,  Terbal  adjective,  for 
the  participle  consummated,  or  being 
consummated. 

Do  you  the  office,  friar,  which  eoiuvmmate. 
Return  him  here  again.   Aleas./ur  Meae.,  v,  last  sc. 

The  accent  here  is  doubtful ;  but 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
generally  accent  the  first  syllable. 

The  fulness  of  bis  fortunes  winged  them 

To  cdnsHmmate  this  match.    Lady  JUmony,  D,  4. 

CONTECK,  for  contest;  in  Chaucer 
eonteke.  Retained  by  Spenser.  See 
Todd.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  marks  it  as 
Saxon,  but  no  such  word  is  found  in 
that  language.  Skinner  supposed  it 
only  a  corruption  of  contest.  6as- 
coigne  also  has  it : 

But,  for  1  found  some  contecke  and  debate. 
In  regiment  where  I  was  woont  to  rule. 

Works,  4to,  1587,  sig.  h,  4. 

tCONTEMPLATION.  Sight;  behold- 
ing. 

The  king  at  the  contemplation  of  Alfreds  fiends  and 
kinsfoiics,  signified  to  the  pope,  &c. 

HoUnsheJ's  Chronicles. 

CONTENTATION.  Very  commonly 
used  for  contentment,  or  satisfaction, 
and  even  so  late  as  by  Arbuthnot. 
See  Todd.  I  suspect  it  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  contention  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  unless  the  speaker  be 
intended  to  express  himself  incor- 
rectljr,  which  does  act  seem  probable. 


Content?  I  was  nerer  in  better  eonUfUaHom  in  my 
life  B.  /■  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  Weap.,  v.  I. 

The  first  folio,  however,  as  well  as 

the  modern  editions,  gives  contention, 

fCONTERlTlON.   Rubbing  or  striking 

together. 


He  being  gone,  Franeion  did  light  his  torch  again  by 
tbe  mcmus  of  a  flint,  that  by  conterition  sparkled  out 
fire.  Ctmieall  History  ofF^rancion,  16&&. 

To  CON  THANKS.  To  study  expres- 
sions  of  gratitude. 

Tet  thatiks  I  must  you  mm, 
Tliat  you  are  thieves  profest ;  thatyou  work  not 
In  holier  shapes.  Timon  ofAth^  iv,  S. 

But  many  other  mo,  when  they  shall  kiiowe  of  it 

for  your  kindiiesse  will  con  you  very  much  thancke. 

Aseh.  Toxoph.f  p.  II. 
I  e0«  thee  thanke  to  whom  thy  dogges  be  deare. 

rcn^.  Jrc^  p.  234. 

CONTINENT.  That  in  which  any- 
thing  is  contained.  The  original 
sense  of  the  word,  by  its  etymology. 
It  is  frequently  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  usage  was  long  thought 
peculiar  to  him,  but  Mr.  Todd  has 
shown  other  authorities  for  it.  More 
might  easily  be  adduced. 

Great  vessels  into  lesse  are  emptied  never. 
There's  a  rvdoundance  past  their  continent  ever. 

Bussy  d'Jmbois,  4to,  sig.  D,  S  b. 
f  And  yet  that  little  thou  esteem'st  too  groU  a  com> 

tinent 
In  thy  incontinent  avarice.    Chepm,,  Horn.  It.,  i,  170. 

fTo  CONTINGERATE.  To  come  into 
oMitact  with. 

Yet  I  with  non-sence  could  eontingeratef 
With  catophisfofs  terra^n)phicate. 
And  make  my  sclfe  admir'd  immediately. 
Of  such  as  understand  no  more  then  I. 

Tayhr's  Workes,  1630. 

fCONTRADICTIVE.    Contradictory. 

Of  the  king's  fault  in  labouring  to  uphold  monarchy, 
hit  Boliritmg  the  king  of  Denmark  to  this  purpose, 
no  whit  eontradictite  to  his  former  resolutions  of 
not  calling  in  forreigu  aid. 

Symmons,  Vindie.  cfCh,  /,  1SI8. 

fCONTRARY.     Contradictory. 


Had  I  denihunded  whence  you  came,  or  whither  you 

igfif 
ur  se 
The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 


would,  for  ihe  one  you  might  hnvc  told  me  a  contrary 
tale,  and  for  the  other  your  seifc  is  unrertaine 


To  CONTRARY.     To  oppose,  or  coun- 
teract.    Accented  on  the  second. 

You  must  contrdry  me  1    Marry,  'tis  time ! 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  6. 
I  will  not  contrdry  your  majesty ;  for  time  must  wear 
out  that  love  huth  wrought. 

Lyly,  Jlex.  and  Comp.,  iii,  4. 

Exemplified  by  Todd,  but  not  noticed 
as  obsolete. 
To  CONTRIVE.  To  wear  out,  to  pass 
away.  From  contrivi,  the  prset.  of 
eontero.  One  of  the  disused  Latinisms. 
See  Continent,  and  Con  finer. 

Please  you  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  qiiaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 

I  Z<MM.  SmFf  If  8. 
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III  trwrtOlBg  eoonbyet,  we  three  hare  eoiUmti 
Fall  many  a  yeere.        Dam.  and  Pytk.,  O.  PI.,  i.  181. 
After  mulch  counsayle,  and  great  tyme  contrived  in 
their  aereral  examinationa.  Pai.  o/FUat.,  D  d,  2. 

See  also  Todd's  Johnson. 
fCONTRIVEMENT.    Contrivance. 

My  braine  diall  be 
Bniie  in  hia  nndoing ;  and  I  will 
Plot  mine  with  religion ;  hiadiagraoe 
Shall  be  my  zealea  couttivement. 

Cartwighft  Ordinary,  1661. 

tCONVENABLE.     Convenient. 

And  when  he  had  taryed  there  a  long  time  for  a 
€om9titabU  wind,  at  length  it  came  about  eren  aa  he 
himself  deaired.  Uoliiuhed's  Chromeki,  1577. 

tCONVERTIST.     A  convert. 

Hypocriiie  is  so  ^jeat  an  enemy  to  mans  peace  with 
God,  that  hee  will  pardon  the  sonrowfull  eonvertitt 
before  the  proud  jnstifier ;  for  he  that  standeth  upon 
tearmea  of  dooiug  well,  when  hee  detemiiueth  to 
continue  bad.  is  worse  then  he  that  lookeih  up  to 
heamo,  and  falleth  into  some  durty  puddle  or  other. 
Bich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Varietie  of 
Excellent  Discriptioru,  1616. 

CONVERTITE.  A  convert;  one  who 
has  changed  his  notions. 

Oat  of  these  eonvertites  there  is  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  leam'd.  Ai  you  like  ity  t,  4. 

Yon  must  now  prepare. 
In  all  your  grace's  pomp,  to  entertain 
Tour  cousin  who  is  now  a  contertite. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Noble  Qent,,  iii,  anb  ftn. 

To  CONVEY.  A  more  decent  terra  for 
to  steal ;  as  ancient  Pistol  learnedly 
distinguishes. 

CoHtey,  the  wiae  it  call.    Steal !— foh,  a  fioo  for  the 

Shrase !  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  S. 

tut.  as  I  am  Crack,  I  will  cotttey,  croasbite,  and  cheat 
upon  Simplicius. 

Marston's  What  you  will,  Ane.  Ih.,  ii,  860. 

Hence  also  conveyance  is  used  for 
dishonesty,  and  a  conveyer  for  a 
robber. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  coitveyanee. 

1  Hen.  VI,  i,  3. 
Oh  good,  eoMvfjf  /  Conveyers  are  you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  falL 

Rich.  II,  ir,  sub  fin. 

A  conveyancer  is  different.    See  Todd. 
tCONVIClOUS.    Reproachful. 

Also  a  eoneieyoM  dyaloge  withowt  any  tytle,  inveynge 
necyally  agaynst  saynt  Thomas  of  Canterberye, 
whiche  aa  yet  waa  never  pryntcd  nor  publysshed 
openly.  Letter  dated  1533. 

tCONVICTED.    Convinced. 

Enphuea  seeing  this  fatherly  and  fHendly  sire  (whom 
wee  will  name  Fidus)  to  have  no  lease  inward  courtesie, 
then  outward  comlinesse,  contieted  (as  wel  he  might) 
that  the  proffer  of  hia  bountie  noted  the  nobleneaae 
of  his  biiih.  LyUe*»  Buphuet, 

To  CONVINCE.  To  overcome.  A 
Latinism. 

Hii  two  chamberlaini 
I  wQl,  with  wine  and  wassell  ao  eonrinee. 
That  menu>ry,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Maeb.i  i,  7. 

How  you  look  finely  indeed,  Winl  thia  c^  doea 
emmuce,  B.  Jona.  Bartk,  F.,  i,  1. 

Al%o  for  to  convict.    See  Todd. 
3b  CONVIVE.    To  feast  together,  to  be 
conTiviaL 


Go  to  my  tent, 
There  in  the  fuU  connve  we.     Tro.  and  Creu.,  iv,  6. 

To  CONY-CATCH.  To  deceive  a  simple 
person ;  to  cheat,  or  impose ;  a  cony, 
or  rabbit,  being  considered  as  a  very 
simple  animal.  It  has  been  shown, 
from  Decker's  English  Villanies,  that 
the  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  swindling,  was  carried  to 
a  great  length  early  in  the  1 7th 
century ;  that  a  collective  society  of 
sharpers  was  called  a  warren^  and 
their  dupes  rabbit-euckere  (that  is, 
young  rabbits),  or  conies.  One  of 
tlieir  chief  decoys  was  the  selling 
goods  or  trash,  to  be  resold  at  a 
loss,  as  explained  under  Commodity. 
They  had  several  other  terms  of  their 
art,  all  derived  from  the  warren. 
See  this  well  stated  in  Mr.  D* Israeli's 
Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  78,  et  seq., 
At  other  times  the  gang  were  bird- 
catchers,  and  their  prey  a  gull,  &c. 
Ibid. 

Take  heed,  signor  Baptists,  lest  you  be  eony-eatcked 
in  this  business.  Tom.  Shr^  v,  i. 

Wlioreson  foiMy-ea/cAin^  rascal!  I  could  eat  the  verv 
hilts  for  anger.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  H.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  to 
express  harmless  roguery,  playing 
jocular  tricks,  and  no  more.  When 
Grumio  will  not  answer  his  fellow- 
servants,  except  in  a  jesting  way, 
Curtis  says  to  him. 

Come,  you  are  so  full  of  eonycatching.  Tan.  Skr.,  iv,  1. 

CONY-CATCHER.  A  sharper,  or  cheat. 
Minshew  has  well  expressed  the  origin 
of  the  term : 

A  conie-catcher,  a  name  given  to  deceivers,  by  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens,  and 
conie-grounds,  using  all  means,  sleights,  and  cunning 
to  deceive  them,  as  pitching  of  naica  before  their 
holes,  fetching  them  in  by  tumblers,  8bc.  Diet. 

Seel  seel  impostors!  eony-catckers ! 

Marst.  What  y.  wiU,  Anc,  Dr.,  ii,  95S. 

f  COOK.  The  following  proverb  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one. 

Eum  odi  sapientem  qui  sibi  non  sapit :  hee  is  an  ill 
eooke  tltat  cannot  Ucke  hia  owne  fingera. 

WitkaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1S84,  p.  65S. 

A  COOLING  CARD.  A  phrase  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  primero,  or 
some  other  game  in  which  money  was 
staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  de- 
cisive as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the 
adversary.  Met.  Something  to  damp 
or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an  ex- 
pectant. 

There  •Uiiinin'd;  Vhstt^ka  ft  tooUng  caHk  _,      , 
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These  hot  yoathi, 
I  fear,  will  find  a  eooUng  card,  B,  fr  Ft.  Island  Pr.^  i.  8. 
Xuphuet,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  hridle  the  over> 
lashing  affections  of  Philaotns,  oonveied  into  his 
stndte  a  certeine  pamphlet,  which  he  teanned  « 
eooliug  card  for  Fhilantus ;  yet  generally  to  be  applyed 
to  all  lovers.  Eupkues,  p.  89. 

We   have  no  instaDce   of  it  in   the 
original  sense.  [But  see  the  following.] 

fBue.  My  lord,  lay  down  a  eooling  card,  this  game  is 

Sne  too  far, 
iTe  him  fast,  now  cat  him  off,  for  feare  of  nviU 
war.  True  Troffedie  ofBie.  Ill,  1594. 

fCOOT.     A  bird.     The  name  is  at  pre- 
sent given  to  the  water-hen. 

CHancium,  )t  glancis  ocniis.  yXavKiov,  qnod  fiiscias 

Senos  est  plnmis  polibosque.    A  felfare,  or  (as  some 
unke)  a  eoote.  Nomanclator. 


But  (gentle  mnse)  tell  me  what  fowls  are  tliose 

I  flaggy 
^  th'hnngry  hem,  the  ^eedy  cormorant, 


(gen 
but 


That  but  even-now  from  flaggy  fenns  arose  ? 


The  cool  and  curlew,  which  tSe  moors  doo  haunt. 

DuBariat. 

COP,  or  COPPE.  The  top  of  anything. 
The  head.  It  is  pure  Saxon.  It  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  Todd's  John- 
son. 

Marry,  she's  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears  a  hood ; 
but 't  stands  a-^cp.  B.  Jon*.  AUh.,  ii,  6. 

Wherefore,  as  some  suppose,  of  copi)er-mine8  in  me 
I  Copper-land  was  call'd ;  but  some  will  have  't  to  be 
From  the  old  Britaius  brou^cht,  for  eop  they  use  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills,  which  I  am  stor'd  withaL 

Drayton**  Polyolb.,  80,  p.  1225. 

He  should  have  said  Saxons,  rather 
than  Britons. 

tMost  like  unto  Diana  bright  when  she  to  hunt  goUi  out 
XJpon  Enrotas  bankes,  or  through  the  eops  of  Cynthus 

hill, 
Whom  thousands  of  the  ladynimphes  await  to  do  her 

wilL  Pkaer's  Virgil,  1600. 

fTo  COPART.  To  share,  to  sympathise. 

How  say  you,  gentlemen,  wiU  you  eopart  with  me  in 
this  my  dqectednesse  ?  Heywood**  Boyall  King,  1637. 

COPATAIN.  A  word  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  following  passage,  but 
supposed  to  be  made  from  cop,  and 
to  mean  high-crowned.  [A  sugar-loaf 
hat.  A  corruption  of  copped-tank. 
See  Copped,  and  Copple-tankt.] 

Oh  fine  villain  t  A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hoae  t  a 
scarlet  cloak  I  and  a  copattdn  hat.        Tarn.  Shr.,  v,  1. 

tCOPEL.     A  cape.  Fr. 

pinkinge  and  racing  the  doublett,  and  lininge  of  re 
eopeU  .  .  .  .  Bs. 

ffor  embroideringe  doublett,  copell,  and  scarfe,  2/.  in«. 
miUdnge  the  eonell  .  .  .1/.  %t. 

makinge  the  cToake         .  .  9«. 

_  Account,  dated  1619. 

COPEMAN.  The  same  as  chapman,  or 
merchant.  From  to  cope^  which 
meant  to  exchange :  both  from  ceap, 
a  market. 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman. 

B.  Jon*.  Fox,  iii,  5. 

Yerstegan  gives  the  derivation  thus  : 

Ceapman,  for  this  we  now  say  chaiman,  which  x*  as 
much  as  to  b/ly  u  a  merchant,  or  copeman. 

BciHl.qfD.lnt.t^.\^. 


COPESMATE.  The  same  word  cope, 
compounded  with  mate  instead  of 
man;  meaning  therefore  evidently  a 
partner  or  companion  in  merchandise. 

Mishapen  Time,  copumate  of  ugly  night. 

si.  Rape  ofLucr.,  SuppL,  i,  536. 
No  better  copesmate*  I 
I'll  go  seek  them  out  with  this  light  in  my  hand. 

JU  Fool*,  O.  PI.,  iv,  146. 

See  it  further  exemplified  in  Todd*s 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA.  An  imaginary  African 
king,  of  whom  the  legendary  ballads 
told,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her. 
The  song  is  extant  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
Yol.  i,  p.  198,  and  is  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  fair  beggar-maid, 
according  to  that  authority,  was 
Zenelophon ;  but  Dr.  Percy  con- 
sidered that  as  a  corruption  of  Pene- 
lophon,  which  is  the  name  in  the 
ballad. 

The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cot>ketua 
set  eve  upon  the  pernicious  and  indnbitate  beggar 
Zoieiophon.  Love'*  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

The  K)llowing  lines  of  the  ballad  are 
alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim. 

From  heaven  down  did  Iiie ; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him. 

In  place  where  he  did  lye. 

See  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  1.  According 
to  B.  Jonson  this  king  was  remarkable 
for  his  riches. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might  be 
made  as  rich  as  long  Cophclua. 

Ev.  Man  in  hi*  H.,  iii,  4. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was 
some  old  drama  on  this  subject,  in 
which  these  riches  might  be  men- 
tioned. From  this  play  probably  the 
bombastic  lines  spoken  by  ancient 
Pistol  were  quoted : 

O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Copketua  luiow  the  truth  thereof. 

S  Htn.  IT,  T,  8. 

And  perhaps  this : 

Spoke  like  the  bold  Copketua**  son  I 

jri/*,O.PL,Tiii.4S9. 

The  worthy  monarch  seems  to  have 
been^a  favorite  hero  for  a  rant. 
COPPED.     Having  a  high  and  promi- 
nent top ;  from  cop. 

These  they  call  first  Jeoioglans,  who  have  their  faces 
shaven,  in  token  of  servitude,  wearing  lung  coates  and 
topped  c^ps,  not  unlike  to  our  idiots. 

Sandy*,  Travel*,  p.  47. 
With  Mfh-copt  hats,  and  feaUiers  flaunt  a  flaunt. 

Otueoigne,  Hearbe*,  p.  316. 
Were  they  aa  copped  and  high  crested  as  marish 
^'\iwV^  RaMat*,  OuU,  B.  II,  ch.  xii. 
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fFiom.  ft  eepfid<town'tenent  prided  op  by  a  brother. 
From  damniible  members  and  fito  of  the  mother, 
¥scm  earet  like  oyfters  that  grin  at  each  other. 

FUteher't  Ponu,  p.  132. 

COPPLE-CROWNS  are  the  same  thing ; 
high-topped  crowns. 

And  what's  their  feather? 

Like  the  eoppU  crown 
The  lapwing  has.  Btuidolph,  Amynt-t  ii,  8. 

Soon  after  follows : 

O  sweet  lady-birds  I 
With  eoppU  crowns,  and  wings  but  on  one  side.  Ibid. 

COPPLB-TANKT,  COPPINTANK,  and 
COPTANKT,  are  all  of  similar  forma- 
tion. 

Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,  eoppU-tankedf  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  high,  or  more. 

Comitus,  by  Danft.,  B,  6  b. 
Then  should  oome  in  the  doctours  of  Loren,  [Louvain] 
wUh  their  great  ecppin-Umkes,  and  doctours  hattes. 

Bee-hive  of  Rom.  Ch.,  I,  7  b. 
A  copUtnkt  hat,  made  on  a  Flemish  block. 

Gtue.  Workes,  N,  8  b. 

fCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I  know  yon'l  not  endure  to  see  ray  Jack 
Goe  empty,  nor  weare  shirts  of  eoftprice  boat. 

The  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  33. 

fCOPSI-CURSTY.  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  corpus  Christie  occurring  in  old 
English  plays. 

COPY.  Plenty ;  from  copia.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  is  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  Mr.  Todd  has  quoted 
it  from  the  preface  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  it  is 
found  in  Chaucer. 

She  was  blest  with  no  more  copy  of  wit,  but  to  serve 
his  humour  thus.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  1. 


To  gain  the  opinion  of  copy,  utter  all  they  can,  how- 

"  ly.  Jddi 

Cicero  saiu  Boscius  contended' with  him,  by  varietie 


ever  unfitly. 


^ '    — ^     p 

irets  pref.  to  the  MchemUt. 


of  lively  ^tures  to  surmount^c  copy  of  his  sneach 
[i.  e.,  copiousness].  Puttenham,  B.  i,  en.  14. 

rThou  foolish  thirster  after  idle  secrets 
And  ill's  abrode ;  looke  home,  and  store  and  choke 

thee; 
Tliere  sticks  an  Achelons  home  of  all, 
Copie  enough.  Chapwuut^s  Widows  Tears,  161 3. 

fCORAGE.     To  encourage.    Heywood, 

1556. 
tCORAL  seems  to  have  been  employed 

from  an  early- period  for  playthings 

given  to  infants  when  they  were  cutting 

their  teeth. 

And  since  that  physick  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  continual 
aliment,  but  as  an  adiumcnt  of  drooping  nature  at  an 
extremity;  and  beside  that,  seeing  every  nasty  and 
bate  Tygellus  use  the  pipe,  as  infants  their  red  corals, 
ever  in  their  mouths,  and  many  besides  of  more  note 
and  esteem  take  it  more  for  wantonnea  than  want,  as 
Gerard  speaks.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1 639. 

CORANTO.  A  swift  and  lively  dance. 
Ccmranty  Fr. ;  from  correre,  ItaL  to 
iron :  written  also  corranto. 

And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  5. 

They  are  thus  described  by  sir  John 
DavieSy  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 


What  shall  I  name  those  eurrmt  traTenes, 
That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run. 

Close  by  the  ground,  with  sliding  passages. 
Wherein  that  dancer  greatest  praise  ^tli  won 
Which  Mrith  best  order  can  all  order  shun  t 

For  every  where  he  wantonly  must  range. 

And  turn  and  wind  with  unexpected  change. 

StaMtaei9. 

Hence  we  find  a  coranto  pace  used  for 
a  very  swift  pace : 

But  away  rid  I,  sir;  put  my  horse  to  a  coroHto  pad, 
and  left  my  fiddle  behmd  me. 

MiddletoH,  More  Diss.,  Jne.  Dr.,  ir,  411. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from 
Cordova,  Corrupted  also  into  cord- 
wayn,  or  cordewayne.  Whence  a 
shoemaker  is  still  technically  called  a 
cordwainer. 

Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan. 

FUtck.  Faithf.  Sh.,  U  1. 

So  Spenser : 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  eordwayne. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  VI,  11,  «. 
fBy  the  next  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  eordinan 
pockets  and  gloves  you  writ  for  of  t'rancisco  Morenos 

?erfumiog.  HovreWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

With  your  fovour  mv  good  firiend,  I  would  willingly 
buy  three  paire  of  gloves,  one  of  lambes  leather,  the 
other  ot  kid,  and  a  paire  of  cordivant ;  but  for  Gods 
sake  let  us  have  no  ceremonies,  nor  any  biddinas  off 
and  on.  The  Passenger  ofBenvenuio,  1613. 

fTo  CORE.     To  groan. 

Which  saint  George  seeing,  upon  the  suddaine  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  greedy  throat,  and  overthrew  him ; 
at  which  the  monster  yels  and  wres  forth  such  a  ter* 
rible  noyse,  as  if  the  center  of  the  earth  had  crackt, 
that  with  the  uncouth  din  thereof,  the  neiehbourliig 
hils,  woods,  and  valleyes,  seemed  to  tremble  like  an 
earthquake.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

CORIANDER  SEED.  A  familiar  and 
jocular  term  for  money.  The  seeds 
of  coriander  being  hemispheres,  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  may  perhaps  have 
given  some  rude  idea  of  pieces  of 
money. 

Which  they  told  us  was  neither  for  the  sake  of  her 
ptety,  parts,  or  person,  but  for  the  fourth  comprehen- 
sive p,  portion;  the  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles, 
and  other  coriander  seed  with  which  she  was  quilted 
alt  over.  OuWs  Rabelais.  B.  IV,  ch.  ix,  p.  133. 

fCORINTH.     A  currant. 

A  brief  abstracte  of  the  accompte  of  the  Corynthrs 
for  2  yeares  ending  at  liichaelmas  1606. — ^The  net 

Sroduce  of  the  farm  on  the  duties  on  currants  was, 
uring  this  period,  2845/. 

A  CORINTHIAN.  A  wencher,  a  de- 
bauched  man.  The  fame  of  Corinth 
as  a  place  of  resort  for  loose  women 
was  not  yet  extinct.  It  had  flourished 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece. 

And  tell  me  flatly  1  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii.  4. 
And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic 
old  prelateas,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity. 

Milton,  Apol.  for  Smeet. 

Corinth  was  even  a  current  name  Cot 
a  house  of  ill  repuXA. 
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WoDld  W8  ronld  lee  yon  it  Corinth  I 

fOOBK-BBAINED.     Light-headed. 

And  howtoever  we  are  ■lightly  esteem'd  br  lome 

giddy-headed  ccrkbrtam  or  muahrom  paintea  puck- 

fovsta.  Tayhr's  Workes.ldaO, 

Whr  yon  shall  see  an  npstart  eorkebraind  Jacke 

Will  beare  five  hundred  akers  on  his  backe. 

And  walke  as  stonily  as  if  it  were  no  load. 

And  beare  it  to  each  place  of  his  aboad.  Ihid. 

fCORNELIUS.  The  name  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  discipline  of  the  tub  for  the 
venereal  disease.     See  Tub. 

And,  where  they  should  study  in  private  with  Diogenes 
in  his  cell,  Uiey  are  with  ComtUus  in  his  tub. 

Jrmin's  NeU  of  Hinniet,  1608. 

CORNEMUSE,  or  CORNAMUTB.  A 
bagpipe.  The  French  Manuel  Lexique, 
by  the  Abb6  Provost,  defines  it  exactly 
as  a  bagpipe :  "  Instrument  de  mu- 
sique  champ^tre,  ^  vent  et  II  anche. 
II  est  compose  de  trois  chalumeaux, 
et  d'une  peau  remplie  de  vent,  qui  se 
serre  sous  le  bras  pour  en  jouer,  en 
remnant  les  doigts  sur  les  trous  des 
chalumeaux."  Drayton  rather  inac- 
curately speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from 
the  bagpipe,  in  reciting  country  instru- 
ments: 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawn,  nnto  the  eomemute. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  country 
round.  Pofyolb.,  iv,  p.  736. 

fWher  on  those  pines  the  ndghbYing  groves  among, 
(Now  utterly  neglected  in  these  days) 
Our  garlands,  pipes,  and  eomamute*  were  hung. 
The  monuments  of  our  deserved  praise.         may  ton. 

fCORNEOL.  The  stone  now  called  a 
cornelian. 

Sardius,  ....  Comaline.  A  kind  of  onyx  of  a 
blackish  oulonr,  called  a  eomeol.  NonutuUtor. 

tCORNER.PIE. 

He  may  rnvm  a  knights  daughter,  a  creature  out  of 
fashion,  that  nas  not  one  commendable  quality,  more 
then  to  make  a  comer pye  and  a  sallad,  no  manner  of 
courtship,  but  two  or  tnree  dances,  as  old  as  mounsier, 
and  can  play  a  few  lessons  on  the  virgpnalls  that  the 
learnt  of  her  grandam ;  besides  she  is  simple,  and 
dull  in  her  daUiance.  The  Lost  lady,  1638. 

fTo  CORNUTE.     To  cuckold. 

This  to  the  poorest  cuckold  sermes  a  bliss, 
That  he  with  mighty  monarchs  sharer  is, 
That,  though  to  be  comuted  be  a  griefe. 
Yet  to  have  such  brave  partners  is  reliefe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tCORNWELL.  Cornhill  is  so  called 
in  Deloney's  Strange  Histories,  1607. 
In  the  following  passage,  we  have  a 
pun  upon  (probably)  Cornwall. 

For  milhons  of  men  that  have  beene  married. 
Have  Qoto  CornnoeU  without  boat  beene  carrud. 

PasqniFs  Night  Cap,  1612. 

tCORNY.     Hard,  like  horn  ? 

Also  Ipocras  saith,  that  a  woman  being  conceived  with 
ft  man-child  is  ruddy,  and  her  right  si^  is  corny  about, 
but  if  die  bee  conceived  with  a  maid-child,  the  is 
blaeke,  and  her  left  pu>  is  corny  about. 

Tke  Palkway  to  HeeUX,  f .  fA. 


COROLLARY.  Something  added,  or 
even  superfluous.  No  great  deviation 
from  the  original  sense. 

Bring  a  corollary, 
Sather  than  want  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

Ft.  Faithf.  Shepk.,  i,  1. 

So  Spenser  in  his  pastorals. 
CORONEL.   The  original  Spanish  word 
for  colonel.     This  fully  accounts  for 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  latter 
word,  cumel. 

Aflrrwards  their  eoronell,  named  Don  Sebastian,  came 
forth  to  in  treat  that  they  might  part  with  their  armea 
like  Bouldiers.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

He  brought  the  name  of  coronet  to  town,  as  some  did 
formerly  to  the  suburbs  that  of  lieutenant  or  captain. 

Fleeknoe*s  Enigm.  Characters. 

That  is,  as  a  good  travelling  name, 
for  disguise. 

Our  early  dictionaries  also  give  coronel 
for  colonel. 
fCORONICH.     A  cornice. 

There  was  presented  to  sitrht  a  front  of  architecture 
with  two  pulasters  at  each  side,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  corontch  a  compartement  with  this  inscription. 

Triumphs  of  the  Prince  d^Jmour,  1635. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY.  A  high 
festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  held 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  under 
pope  Urban  IV. 

This  was  the  usual  time  for  perform- 
ing the  mysteiies,  or  sacred  dramas,  of 
which,  in  England,  those  of  Coventry 
were  particularly  famous,  as  is  related 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  116. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  an  old 
drama: 

This  deyyll  and  1  were  of  olde  acqueyntance. 
For  oft  in  the  play  of  Corpiu  Christi 
He  hath  play'a  the  devyll  at  Coventry. 

Four  Ps,  O.  PI.,  i.  8S. 

The  Chester  Mysteries  were  also 
famous,  and  were  performed  at  the 
same  feast,  and  sometimes  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  few  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  printed  for  the  members 
of  the  Rozburghe  Club,  by  James 
Hey  wood  Markland,  Esq.,  from  an 
Harleian  MS.,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
liminary discourse.   This  was  in  1818. 

fCORRASIVED.  An  old  form  of  corro- 
tived,  common  in  early  plays. 

CORRIGIBLE,  for  corrective.  Having 
the  power  of  correction.    This  sense 
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is  dearly  improper,  yet  Mr.  Todd  has 
fihown  that  it  was  used  by  Jonson  as 
well  as  Shakespeare. 

The  power  and  eorrigibU  authority  of  this,  lies  in  our 
vill.  Othello,  i,  8. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  corrigible  hand  over  him, 
Crispinui  ?  Poe taster ^  ii,  1. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  used  it 
rightly : 

Bending  down  his  eorrigibU  neck.  Jnt.  /-  CUop.^  iv,  12. 

CORSEY,  COR'SIVE,  and  CORZIE. 
All,  I  believe,  corruptions  of  corrosive  ; 
meaning  therefore,  as  a  substantive, 
anything  that  corrodes.  Corrosive 
itself  was  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  spoken  as  two  syllables,  even 
when  written  without  contraction. 

Whereas  he  m^nt  his  c&rrosives  to  apply, 

And  with  streight  diet  tame  his  stubbome  malady. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  26. 

Elsewhere  Spenser  writes  it  so : 

And  that  same  bitter  eo/sive  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraioe  from  meat. 

Ibid.,  IV,  ix,  16. 
And  more  titan  all  the  rest  this  grcev'd  him  cheefc, 
And  to  his  heart  a  co/sive  Mras  etemell. 

Harritigt.  Jriost.,  xliii,  83. 
For  trr*Tj  oordiall  that  my  thoughts  apply 
Toms  to  a  eo/sive,  and  ooth  eat  it  farder. 

B.  Joiu.  Ev.  Man  out  of  H. 
This  was  a  eor'sive  to  old  Edward's  days, 
And  without  ceasing  fed  upon  his  bones. 

Drayt.  Leg.  qf  P.  Qav.,  p.  671. 

We  find  it  written  corzie: 

He  feels  a  cortie  cold  his  heart  to  knaw. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xx,  VI. 

I  thought  once  this  might  be  put 
for  coryzQy  or  rheum ;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  passages  from  this 
author  shows  plainly  what  he  meant. 
In  one  place  it  seems  to  mean  distress 
or  inconvenience. 

His  perplexed  motlier  was  driven  to  make  him  by 
force  be  tended,  with  extreme  corsey  to  herselfe,  and 
annoyance  to  him.  Prmhr.  Aread.^  L.  3,  p.  297* 

Here  also  it  is  much  t}ie  same : 

The  discontent 
Ton  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  causeless ; — 
— ^And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  discover  it, 
Tliat  we  may  take  the  spleen  and  corseg  from  it. 

ClapmoH's  Mom.  D'Olive,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  348. 

The  editor's  note  is  quite  erroneous. 

ITo  have  a  great  hurt  or  domage,  which  we  call  a 
cority  to  the  herte.  £Uotes  Dictionarie,  1659. 

tCORSICK.     Grieved. 

Alas  t  poore  infants  borne  to  wofull  fates, 
What  oprncittf  hart  such  harmelesse  soules  can  greeve. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

CORTINE,  for  curtain.  Cortina,  Lat. 
Only  an  antiquated  spelling. 

Talk  of  the  aifairs 
Hie  ckradet,  the  eorlines,  and  the  mysteries, 
That  are  afoot.   B.  Jons.  Maso.  of  Neptune's  Triumph. 
Cortina  striata,  a  pleited  or  folded  atrtine,  or  a  eortine 
tbat  hath  long  ttrakes  in  it 

¥Uming*s  Nomenel.,  p.  247,  b. 

fOOSHER.     To  entertain  a  guest. 


k  Tery  fit  and  proper  house,  sir. 
For  such  a  worthy  guest  to  eogher. 

The  Irish  Hudibrat,  1880. 

fCOSHERING.     A  pet  animal  ? 

I  would  not  leave  a  head  to  wag  upon  a  shoulder  of 
our  generation,  from  my  mother's  sucking-pig  at  her 
nipple  to  my  great  grandfather's  eosheri$tg  in  the 
peas-straw.         Shirley's  St.  Patrick  for  Irelamd,  t.  1. 

COSIER.     See  Cozier. 

COSSET.  A  lamb,  or  other  young 
animal,  brought  up  by  hand,  ^eing 
a  rustic  word,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
had  an  Italian  derivation. 

I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  far  thy  payne. 

SpsHS.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept. 

A  pet  of  any  kind. 

And  I  am  for  the  cossft,  his  charge ;  did  you  ever  see 
a  fellow's  face  more  accuse  liim  for  an  ass? 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  F.,  i,  1. 

COST.     A  rib.    From  the  Latin  costa. 

It  is  an  automa,  [automaton]  runs  imder  water. 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  n  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  the  wri^zles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iii,  1. 

This  is  like  some  modern  projects. 
COSTARD.  A  man's  head ;  or  a  large 
kind  of  apple.  Which  is  the  original 
sense,  is  not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gifford 
positively  says  the  apple  (Note  on 
the  Alchemist,  act  v,  sc.  1) :  and 
certainly  we  do  not  find  it  used  for  a 
head,  except  in  ladicrous  or  con- 
temptuous language.  It  occurs  five 
times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  in 
that  way.  Yet  Skinner  tells  us  that 
coster  meant  a  head,  and  derives  that 
from  coppe :  quasi,  copster.  His 
authority  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

Ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

LMr,  iv,  6. 
Well,  knave,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  I  would  surely  rap 
i)ijcostard.  Gomm.  Gurt.,  O.  PL,  li,  66. 

That  I  may  hear  and  answer  what  you  say. 
With  my  school-dagger  'bout  your  costard,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tub,  ii.  3. 

Once  we  find  it  used  for  the  covering 
of  the  head,  the  cap  : 

Take  an  ounce  from  mine  arm,  and,  doctor  Denzace, 
ril  make  a  close-stool  of  your  velvet  costard. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Woman's  Priae,  iii,  4. 

The  modern  editors  of  these  plays 
have  made  foolish  work,  in  changing 
custard  to  costard,  where  the  former 
was  right.  Loyal  Suhf,,  ii,  5.  To 
"crown  with  a  custard,"  means  to 
clap  a  custard  on  his  head,  the  effect 
of  which  must  of  course  be  ludicrous. 
As  a  species  of  apple,  it  is  enumerated 
with  others,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
very  common  sort,  ca  \\.  ^^^^^  ^  \i«xDA 
to  the  dealers  in  app\e%  \ 


Dstftrd-n 

COSTARD-MONGECor  "CO'STER- 
MONGER.  A  seller  of  apples  i  one, 
generally,  who  kept  a  stall.  Tliey 
■eem  to  hate  beeo  frequently  Iri»h. 

Hci  fithcr  ra  aa  Irith  nulir-i>i«if  rr. 

— -witT,Bi,  thna  (U  Uie  BnUr-mmfrritrt  liuh. 
9  P.  Eim.  m.,  a.  Fl.,  lii,  p.  !7[. 

Cottermongert    were    uBiinlly   noisy, 
whence  old  Morose  in  Epicccne  is  said 
to  BwooD  at  the  voice  of  one.     Their 
bawling  was  proverbinl : 
AhI  Hi™  Ih!'1I  nif.  like  >  rode  atlitmm^rr, 
Thm  kliuil.boji  bad  rouuDnl  ot  hLi  ■pplpa. 
Ai  kmil  >Dd  KUKlea.       B.  4  fl.  Scunj  Lidy,  i>,  1. 

They  were  general  fruit-sellers.  The 
eottard-monger  in  Jonson's  Barth. 
Fair  cries  only  pears. 
COSTEE-MONGER,  jocularly  used  m 
an  adjective.  Anything  meanly  mer- 
cenary, like  a  petty  dealer  in  apples, 
whose  characler  was  bad  in  various 
ways.      See  ApFLE-s(iUl)iE. 

Tirtna  ia  of  10  Ijttlr  rrgud  in  IhcK  aattr-mo»9tT 
limca,  MitX  Uuc  taLdut  u  loned  bai-hrrrlr 

Where  now,  that  times  is  not  in  the 
two  folios,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
quarto,   and    that  bear-herd  should 

Erobably  he  bear-toard,  the  quarto 
aving  berod.  Bear-herd  occurs, 
however,  in  other  pasRages. 
COSTMARY.  The  herb  baUamila  vul- 
j/arit,  called  also  aleeotl,  as  it  was 
frequently  put  into  ale,  being  an 
aromatic  bitter. 

bjLTTCIt  nnd  lUudi.  amijor^t  thoie  bcrttfi  vhtrtirith 
iliej  do  mnte  UEt 'IC'  Jckiu,  Gtnard,  B.  ii,  ch.SD8. 
The  purple  hjraciDth,  mid  ftab  oulnuru. 

Stm.Gmil. 

j<30T.  Apparently  a  jocular  term  for  a 
citizen.  "Too  much  like  a  citizen, 
or  a  eot,  as  the  women  call  it." 
Commentary  upon  the  Hiitory  of  Tom 
Thumb,  1711.  p.  12. 

To  COTE,     To  pass  by,  to  pass  the  side 
n/ Another,     Cottoyer,  old  French, 
which  the  a  was  soon  dropped,  and  u 


'  not  written.     The  same   m  to 


That  is,  hath  so  far  passed  amber,  aa 
to  make  it  seem  foul. 

TTie  hock  bntte  pllanllj;  nijpremt  Bwifl  bein^dn- 

prcKUtL}  toted  Bad  Dalitnppcd  them. 

e,l.  fr^m  t'r:.  Orif.  c/ D,..  iii.  p  238. 

This  is  exact,  first  coled,  i.  e.,  went  by 
the  side,  then  outstripped  them. 
Chapman  is  also  quoted  by  Johnson. 
[See  Chapm.  Horn.  II.,  ziiii,  32-1, 
andOd.,  xiii,  421.] 
It  was,  however,  a  common  sporting 
term,  and  by  that  probably  made 
familiar  to  Sbakexpeare.  Drayton 
has  it,  where  he  particularly  professea 
to  give  the  account  of  coursing  in  its 
true  terms : 

Colei  is  thus  introduced  in  that  place : 

Vbich  dor  litl  tnmi  Uit  bare,  vhlch  Bnl  Ihe  clhci 
Nil.  FoltM.,  ttiii.  p.  ins. 

The  paasogc  from  the   Return  from 
Parnassus,    above    cited,    seems     to 

trove  that  it  was  used  also  in  buck- 
unting. 
COTE,  or  COAT,  «.     In  similar  usage. 
A  pass,  a  go-by,  as  we  sometimes  eay. 

nil,  p^ag  bib  ft  foaf,  abcnit  Afein  dotb  ftrch  ha. 

fCOTHURNAL.      Tragical,  or  drama- 
tical. 

A  iprightlj  aunrd]',  Uie  ■ 


A  COT-QUEAN.  Probably  eociquean  ; 
that  IB,  a  male  quean,  a  man  who 
troubles  himself  with  female  affairs; 
which  old  Capulet  is  doing  when  the 
Nurse  tells  him. 

Go.  yoo  ta(-jiMn,  10, 
Ort  you  to  bed.  Am.  aii  At.  it,  4. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  means 
mateuline  kuttey.  It  is  spoken  by 
Ovid,  as  Jupiter,  to  Julia,  i    ' 


It  continued  long  in  use  in  the  former 
sense,  and  is  quoted  even  from 
Addison,  who  compares  a  woman 
meddliog  with  state  Bfisira  to  a  man 
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interfering  in  female  business,  a  cot- 
guean,  adding,  "each  df  the  sexes 
should  keep  within  its  bounds."  See 
Quean. 

It  seems  to  have  meant  also  a  hen- 
pecked husband^  which  suits  the  same 
derivation. 
COTSALE.  A  corruption  of  Cotswold, 
open  downs  in  Gloucestershire,  very 
favorable  for  coursing. 

Hov  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?    I  heard  tay 
he  was  ontrun  on  CotsuU.  Merry  W.  W.y  i,  1. 

This  might  refer  to  common  coursing, 
and  therefore  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  date  of  the  play,  which  Warton 
endeavoured  to  fix  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Dover's  Games  on  Cotswold. 
They  were  not  founded  till  the  reign 
of  James  I.  See  Doveb. 
A  sheep  was  jocularly  called  a  Cotsold 
or  Cotswold  lion,  from  the  extensive 
pastures  in  that  part.  It  is  among 
Bay's  Proverbs,  under  Gloucestershire^ 
p.  242.     So  Harrington : 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 
Of  CoUold  h/ons  first  to  England  can^e. 

Epigr.,  B.  iii,  £p.  18. 

To  COTTON.  To  succeed,  to  go  on 
prosperously:  a  metaphor,  probably, 
from  the  finishing  of  cloth,  which 
when  it  cottons,  or  rises  to  a  regular 
nap,  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  It 
is  often  joined  with  geer,  which  is 
also  a  technical  and  manufacturing 
term. 

Still  mistress  Dorothy  t  This  gefr  will  cotton, 

B.  J-  n.  Menu.  Tko.,  ir,  8. 

Now,  Hephestion,  doth  not  tiiis  matter  cotton  as  I 

woold.  Lyly's  Alex.  4-  Camp.,  iii,  4.  0.  PI.,  li,  1S2. 

It  eottens  well,  it  cannot  choose  but  beare 

A  pretty  napp.  Family  of  Lotc,  D,  S  b. 

This  is  exact  to  the  presumed  origin 
of  the  phrase.  Sometimes,  by  a  still 
farther  extension  of  the  metaphor,  it 
meant  to  agree : 

Styles  and  I  cannot  eotten. 

Hist.  ofCapt.  Slukely,  B,  3  b. 
iSae  the  matter  would  eotten  but  ill  favouredly  with 
oar  loring  mother,  the  holy  church. 

Beehive  of  Rom.  Ck.,  R  r,  7. 

Swift  seems  to  be  the  latest  authority 
for  the  word. 

tHow  this  geare  will  eotten,  I  know  not. 

True  Tray  f die  of  Rie.  Ill,  1591. 
fCome  on,  sir  frier,  picke  ilie  iocke, 
This  gere  doth  cotton  hansome. 

Troubl.  Raigne  of  King  John,  p.  1. 
fWhat  meanes  this  ?  doetU  he  dote  so  much  of  this 
gtrange  harlot  indeede  ?  now  1  perceive  bow  tliis  geare 
wUens  ?  1  scarse  fouud  it  out  now  at  last,  foolish  man 
that  I  am.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

COTTYER.    A  cottager.    Cottier  in  old 


French  law  was  the  same  as  roturier. 
See  Cotgrave. 

nimself  goes  patch'd  like  some  bare  cottyer. 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appeyre. 

BaU,  Sal.,  Iv,  ii,  9. 

Cotin  also   meant  a  cottage.       See 
Lacoqfibe*s  Diet,  du  vieux   Langage, 
tom.  ii. 
fTo  COUCH.   To  lay,  to  place  together. 

Opus  emplecton,  Vitm.  cum  firontibus  utrinque  politis, 
medium  uatnralis  saxorum  materia  temere  coilocata 
farcit.  ifinkucrov.  Wwke  wel  knit  and  couched  togither. 

NomeneUtor,  1585. 
Coa^entum,  Planto,  commissura,  Axcta  et  oompreasa 
coitjnnctio,  propria  lapidum.  ovonifia,  ovvot^,  op^if. 
Jointure,  attachement,  liaison.  The  close  joyuing  or 
couching  of  things  together,  properly  of  stones,    /did. 


tCOUCHANT.     Lying. 

The  place,  manor  house,  or  farme  of  husbandrie, 
where  this  officer  is  couehant  and  abiding. 

mthaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1008.  p.  77. 

tCOVE.  This  cant  term  for  a  man  is 
found  at  an  early  period.  Gentry 
cove  in  the  following  extract  means  of 
course  a  gentleman. 

The  rule  and  recorder, 
And  mouth  of  the  order 
As  priest  of  the  game , 
Ana  prelate  of  the  same. 
There's  a  gentry  cove  here. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

COVENT.  Old  French,  as  well  as 
English,  for  convent.  Hence  the 
name  of  Coven t-garden,  Mr.  Todd 
has  abundantly  exemplified  the  word. 
I  shall  only  add  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  Latimer : 

Neither  doe  I  now  speake  of  my  selfe  and  my  covent, 
as  the  bemng  fryers  were  wont  to  doe.  I  have  enoui(h, 
I  thanke  wa,  and  I  neede  not  to  bexge. 

Sermons,  fol.  92  b. 

Coventry  is  not  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this,  but  from  Oune,  a  small 
river  on  which  it  stands. 
COVENTRY  BLUB.  The  dyeing  of 
blue  thread  was  formerly  a  material 
part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry.  This 
thread  was  much  used  for  working  or 
embroidering  upon  white  linen. 

I  have  lost  my  thimble,  and  a  skein  of  Coventry  blue 
I  had  to  work  Gregor}*  tich/ield  a  handkerchief. 

B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Mefam. 
And  she  gave  me  a  shirt  collar,  wrought  over  with  no 
counterfeit  stuff.  O.  What,  was  it  gold?  /.  Nay. 
'twas  better  than  gold.  0.  What  was  it?  /.  Right 
Coventry  blue.  Oeo.  a  Oreene,  O.  PL,  iii,  p.  29. 

I  have  heard  that  the  chief  trade  of  Coventry  whs 
heretofore  in  makinz  blew  thread,  and  that  the  towne 
was  rich  ever  upon  tnat  trade.  IT.  Ste^ord. 

COVENTRY  CROSS.  This  splendid 
and  ornamental  structure,  now  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  of  Stourhead, 
was  once,  in  great  part,  covered  with 
gilding.  Speaking  o^CoN^ii\.t>j^\^t^v 
ton  says, 
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Her  walli  in  good  repair,  her  porta  so  brsvdy  bnflt. 
Hex  haUfl  in  good  esutte,  her  cross  so  riekly  ^It. 

Foljfolb.,  xiii,  p.  022. 

tCOVERING-SEEDS.  The  old  popular 
name  for  a  well-known  description  of 
sweetmeats. 

To  make  each  sort  of  comfits,  volgarly  called  ctnering- 
sseds,  he.,  with  sugar. — Yon  must  provide  a  pan  of 
hrass  or  tin,  to  a  «ooA  depth,  made  with  ears  to  hang 
over  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  with  a  ladle  and  slice  of 
the  same  metal ;  then  cleanse  vour  seeds  from  dross, 
and  take  the  finest  sugar  wcU  beaten ;  put  to  each 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  seeds,  two  pounds  ofsugar ;  the 
secils  being  first  well  dried,  ana  your  sugar  melted 
in  this  order,  put  into  the  pan  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
adding  a  pint  of  spring  water,  stirring  it  till  it  be 
moistened,  and  suffer  it  to  melt  well  over  a  clear  fire 
till  it  ropes,  after  that,  set  it  upon  hot  embers,  not 
miffering  it  to  boil,  and  so  from  your  ladle  let  it  drop 
upon  the  seeds,  and  keep  the  bason  wherein  they  are 
continually  moving,  ana  between  every  coat  rub  and 
dnr  them  as  well  as  may  be ;  and  when  they  have 
taaen  up  the  sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  rolled  into 
order,  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  a  fire,  and  they 
will  be  hard  and  white.      Tks  Rick  Closet  of  BsurUiet. 

COVETISE.    Covetousness,  Fr. 

But  YOU  think,  Curius, 
Tis  covetise  hatn  wrought  me  ?  if  yon  love  roe 
Change  that  unkind  conceit.      B.  Jons.  Caiil.,  ii,  8. 
Thy  mortal  cotetice  perverts  our  laws. 
And  tears  our  freedom  from  our  fhunchis'd  hearts. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  240. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

tBut,  the  chiefe  end,  this  precept  aims  at.  is 
To  quench  in  us  the  coals  of  covetize.      Du  BarUu. 
tPigmalion,  a  sinfull  wretch  of  all  that  ever  raignde. 
Whom  cavetise  did  blinde  so  sore,  and  rage  of  fuiie 

straiude, 
That  unaware,  with  piivie  knife  before  the  altars 

Sure, 
ew  Sicheus,  and  of  his  sisters  love  he  thought 
him  sure.  f^irpil,  by  Pkaer,  IWO. 

COVIN.  An  act  of  conspiracy  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  others, 
from  an  old  French  word  of  the  same 
meaning.  Still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 
Fraud  in  general. 

Where  purchase  comes  by  covin  and  deceit. 

Gasc.  SUeU  Glas.,  I  296. 
Where  custumers  conceale  no  corine  usde. 

Ibid..  1111. 
iMo.  Whv  laugh  jou  every  dele?  so  mote  1  gone, 
This  goetn  not  anght;  I  dread  some  covin. 

Cartvright's  Ordinary,  1661. 
tinto  this  coven  was  Pbtelicbe  thrust. 

Historis  qf  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

COULD.  The  old  preterite  of  can  or 
cim,  to  know :  now  used  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  sign  of  a  mood.  Often  written 
without  the  /.     See  Couth. 

That  he  had  found  out  one,  their  sovereign  brd  to  be, 

Com'n  of  tlie  race  of  kings,  and  in  their  country  bom, 

Could  not  one  English  word ;  of  which  he  durst  be 

sworn.  Drayt,  Polyolb.,  ix,  p.  836. 

It  written  was  there  in  th'  Arabian  tooiu^ 

Which  toong  Orlando  perfect  understoooT 

But  at  this  time  it  him  so  deeply  stoong. 
It  had  bin  well  that  he  it  never  eoud. 

Hart.  Jrioslo,  zxiii,  86. 

^COUNSEL.      A  matter    to   be  kept 
secret. 


And  what  they  did  there  must  be  counsel  to  me, 

Because  they  lay  long  the  next  day ; 
And  1  made  haste  home ;  but  1  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride  cake,  and  so  came  away. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  Clorinda. 

fCOUNTENANCE.  A  portrait  of  a 
person  was  sometimes  called  a  copy 
of  his  countenance. 

I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you  I  took  it  rather  as  a  copy  of 
your  count mance  than  any  thought  could  take  its 
original  from  the  discretion  I  ever  own'd  vou  lady  of. 

Osborne's  Works,  ed.  1673,  p.  540. 

tCOUNTER.  There  were  two  prisons 
called  the  Counter  in  the  city  of 
London ;  one  iu  the  Poultry,  the  other 
in  Wood-street. 

The  captains  of  tbis  insurrection 
Have  tane  themselves  to  armes,  and  cam  but  now 
To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  relcast 
8uiidrie  indebted  prisoners.  Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
I  appcale  from  Newgate  to  any  of  the  two  worsliipp- 
fulf  Counters.  Ibti. 

There  was  also  aCounter  inSouthwark. 

Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Southwarke  plac'd. 
The  Counter  (once  S.  Margrf  ts  church  defac'd). 
The  Marshalsea,  the  Kin}C8  Bench,  and  White  Lyon, 
Where  some  like  Tantalus,  or  like  Ixion, 
The  pinching  paine  of  hunger  daily  feele, 
lum'd  up  and  downe  with  fickle  U)rtunes  wheele. 

Taylor's  Workes.  1630. 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Though  base  and  trebles,  fortune  did  me  grant, 
And  meanes,  but  yet  alas,  they  are  too  small. 
Yet  to  make  up  the  musicke,  I  must  looke 
The  tenor  in  the  cursed  counter-booke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fTo  COUNTER.RUSH.  A  term  in 
jousting. 

A  sentlcnian  who  was  none  of  the  wisest  was  deputed 
Juase  in  jest  of  a  just  bctwcene  two  other  gentlemen. 
Ana  one  saying  unto  him.  Sir,  how  thinkc  you  of 
this  last  course,  hath  not  maistcr  N.  lost  his  launce? 
meaning  that  he  had  not  counter-rusht  it  upon'llis 
adrersarie ;  whereunto  he  answered,  If  roaister  N.  have 
lost  his  launce,  let  him  seeke  it  out  agraine. 

Coplry's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

tCOUNTERFAIT.  An  insincere  con- 
vert? 

A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
teanues  of  brabble,  the  drunkard  cali'd  the  counterfait 
a  drunken  companion,  and  the  eounterfaite  called  him 
a  Jew.  The  next  day  they  met  agoine,  and  the 
drunkard  then  said  unto  the  Jew :  Sirrah,  take  tiiy 
Jew  to  thyseife,  and  restore  me  my  drunkard  againe. 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  16U. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  portrait;  a  like- 
ness. 

What  find  I  here. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demigod 
Hath  eone  so  near  creation  ?    Merck,  of  Ven.,  iii,  3. 
Thou  draw'st  a  counterfeit  best  m  all  Athens. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  1. 
A  certain  painter  brought  Apelles  the  eounterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table.  Lyli^s  Buphues,  p.  65. 

Next  after  her  was  borne  the  counterfeit  or  the 
princesse  of  Elis.  Pembr.  Arcade,  p.  68. 

COUNTERGATE.  Some  known  place 
in  Windsor.  Probably,  a  gate  which 
went  out  by  the  counterguard  of  the 
castle,  consequently  by  the  fosse,  or 
ditch. 

TVtJoa  in\||bLVtt  u  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  bj  tin 
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cemmier-fimU ;  which  ii  aa  hateftU  to  me  as  the  reek  of 
a  lime-kiln.  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  8. 

tCOUNTERLET.     Perhaps  a  bye-path. 

The  highest  of  the  highest  rancke  is  set, 
To  tread  this  maze,  not  free  from  eounUrlet. 

Nordtn's  Labyrina  of  Mans  lAft,  1614. 

fCOUNTER-MAKE.  To  make  things 
in  contradiction  to  what  one  has  made 
before.' 

He  all  this  time  was  content,  tooke  the  chalke  in  his 
hand,  and  began  to  make  and  unmake  and  counter' 
make  a  many  lines  and  dashes  upon  the  cloth  and  so 
continued  a  good  space.  Till  at  the  last  she  manreil- 
ling  thereat,  ask'd  him  what  he  did  ?  he  answered :  I 
measure  how  mnnv  sizzara  these  shceres  wiU  make. 
C^Uy'»  mu.  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1G14. 

COUNTERPANE.  The  corresponding 
copy  of  a  deed,  now  called  the  counter- 
part. Noticed  by  our  old  dictionaries. 
"  Schedulse  antigraphum."   Cola, 

Read,  scribe;  give  me  the  counterpane. 

B.  Jons.  Induct,  to  Bartk.  Enr. 

COUNTERPOINT,  now  changed  to 
counterpane,  A  covering  for  a  bed, 
formed  in  regular  divisions.  From 
the  same  word  in  French.  Latined 
by  Coles,  "Cadurcum  coutrapunc- 
tum."  The  change  of  the  last  syllable 
to  pane,  probably  arose  from  the  idea 
of  panes,  or  square  openings,  applied 
also  to  some  parts  of  dress. 

In  ivury  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints. 
Costly  npparel,  Sic.  Tam,.  of  Shr.^  ii,  1. 

Then  I  will  hare  rich  countervoints,  and  musk. 

Knack  to  know  a  Kn.,  cited  by  Steevens. 
timbroidered  coverlets,  or  counterpoints  of  purple  silk. 

north's  Plutarch,  p.  S9. 

fCOUNTER-SCALE.     Balance. 

To  compare  their  university  to  yours,  were  to  cast 
Kew-inne  in  count erscale  with  Christ-Church  colledge, 
or  the  alms  houses  on  Tower  hill  to  Suttons  hospittdl. 

HoiceWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

tCOUNTER-STRIVE.  To  strive  to- 
gether  with.  The  word  occurs  in 
A  Herrings  Tayle,  1598. 

fTo  COUNTERWAIT.  To  lay  in  wait 
against  any  one. 

Uie  that  hia  wife  will  eountencait  and  watch. 

Withal^  Dictionarie,  ed.  1808.  p.  440. 

COUNTESS,  ENGLISH.  The  EngUsh 
dame  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, was  probably  the  countess  of 
Essex,  afterwards  of  Somerset,  whose 
infamous  amours  and  plots  ended  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

He  wriU  not  brook  an  empress,  though  tlirice  fairer 
Than  ever  Maud  was ;  or  higher  spirited 
Than  Cleopatra,  or  your  English  count eu. 

B.  and  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  i,  1. 

She  is  much  more  severely  attacked, 
as  she  well  deserved,  by  Rich.  Braith- 
waite,  if  he  was,  as  is  supposed,  the 
author  of  the  Honest  Qhoat,    Near 


the  end  of  the  first  part  he  has  an 
epitaph,  entitled,  ''Upon  our  Age's 
Messalina,insatiat  Madona,  the  match- 
less English  Corombona,**  p.  99.  In 
this  poem  the  chief  features  of  her 
delinquency  are  touched  with  a  strong 
hand.  She  was  tried  with  her  husband, 
and  condemned,  in  1616;  but  both 
were  pardoned  afterwards,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  James. 
COUNTY,  for  count ;  or  a  nobleman  in 
general. 

A  ring  the  county  wears. 
That  downward  hath  succeoied  in  his  hooBO, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents. 

AWs  Wctt,  iii,  7. 
Gismund,  who  loves  the  countie  Palurin. 

Arg.  to  Toner.  <f-  Gism.,  O.  FL,  ii,  p.  166. 

Applied  to  Orsino,  duke  of  Illyria : 

Ron  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 

The  county's  man,  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 

TKclflk  N.,  U  5. 

To  COURB.     To  bend,  or  stoop.     8e 
courber,  Fr. 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea  court  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Rami.,  iii,  4. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  older  writers. 
The  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare 
have  absurdly  printed  it  curb. 
To  COURE.  Usually  written  to  cower 
or  cowre,  to  stoop  or  bend  over  any- 
thing.    Couver,  Fr. 

They  eoure  so  over  the  coles,  theyr  eyes  be  bleard  with 
smooke.  Qamm,  Qurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  p.  9. 

It  is  BO  Spelt  by  Spenser  also. 
fTo  COURSE.     To  beat  with  a  stick. 

Accommod6.  Fitted,  aptcd,  applied;  furnished,  ac- 
commodated; also,  helped,  assisted;  also  coursed,  m 
cudgelled-  Cotgnue. 

fCOURSE-A-PARK.    A  country  game 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

At  course-a-park,  without  all  doubt, 
lie  should  Imve  first  been  taken  out 

By  all  the  maids  i'th  town; 
Though  lustly  Boger  there  had  been. 
Or  little  George  upon  the  green. 

Or  Vincent  of  the  Crown.     Witts  Recreations. 

The  following  is  a  curious  enumeration 
of  rustic  sports. 

At  doore  expecting  him  his  mother  sate, 
Woudring  her  boy  would  stav  from  her  so  late; 
Framing  for  him  unto  her  svlfe  excuses. 
And  with  such  thoughts  gladly  her  selfe  abuses : 
As  that  her  sonne,  smce  day  grew  old  and  weake, 
Staid  with  the  maids  to  runuc  at  barlibreake : 
Or  that  he  cours'd  a  parks  with  females  fraught, 
Which  would  not  run  except  they  might  be  caught. 
Or  in  the  thickets  hyd  some  wily  snare 
To  take  the  rabbet,  or  the  pourbliude  hare. 
Or  taueht  liis  dojige  to  catch  the  climbing  kid : 
Thus  suepheards  uoe ;  and  thus  she  thought  he  did. 

Brotcne,  Brit.  Past. 

COURT-CHIMNEY.    Probably  a  ckvm.- 
ney  built  in  lYie  cot^^t  ol  «^  x^wa.. 

They  me  no  io»t,  but  tot  ttxtna^^t*  wA  ^a^Ka 
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hold;  nor  no  fire,  but  a  nttle  eourt  ekiwuM  in  thdr 
ovno  chamber. 

Greeiu't  Quip,  /-c,  Harl.  Muc^  w,  414,  repr. 

Or  else  it  was  something  of  a  stove. 
fCOURT-CUP.     The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  not  quite  clear  in  the  first  of 
these  extracts. 

Marry,  bee  doth  not  use  to  weare  a  night-cap,  for  hia 
homes  will  not  let  him ;  and  vet  I  know  a  nnndred, 
at  well  beaded  as  he,  that  will  make  a  jolly  shift  with 
a  eourt-cup  on  their  crownes,  if  the  weather  bee  colde. 

Niuk^'s  Pierce  Penileue,  1693. 
Lei  it  dry  in  an  ashen  dish,  otherwise  call'd  a  eourt- 
CHo,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  dish  till  it  be  dry,  and  it 
wul  be  like  a  saucer. 

True  OentUwman'i  Delight,  1676. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  Apparently  a 
kind  of  moveahle  closet  or  huffet,  in 
which  plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  were  displayed. 

Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  eourt-cuphoard, 
look  to  tiie  plate.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 

Place  that  [a  watch]  o'  the  eourt-cuphoard,  let  it  lie 
Full  in  the  view  of  her  thief-whorish  eye. 

Boarina  O.,  0.  PL,  vi,  77. 
Here  shall  stand  my  court-CMihoani,'m\(h  its  furniture 
of  phkte.  ^     Mont.  I^ Olive,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii.  S94. 

Elsewhere  it  is  called  a  cupboard  of 
plate : 

Is  the  cuphoard  ofplate  set  out? 

A  Triek  to  eateh,  ^e.,  Ane.  Dr.,  v,  917. 

It  was  therefore  evidently  moveahle, 
and  only  brought  out  on  certain  occa- 
sions* It  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  carved  figures : 

With  a  lean  visage,  like  a  carved  face 

On  a  eourt-cupbwird.      Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  8. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  as  is  called  in 
Comenius's  Janua,  ed.  1659,  a  "livery 
cupboard.'* 

Golden  and  gilded  beakers,  cruxes,  great  cups,  crystal 

{^lasses,  cans,  tankards,  and  two-ear'a  pots,  are  brought 
orth  out  of  tiie  cup-board,  and  glass  case,  and  being 
rinsed  and  rub'd  with  a  pot-brush,  are  set  on  the 
lirery -cupboard.  No.  662. 

COURT  HOLY- WATER.  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  flattery,  and  fine  words 
without  deeds;  borrowed  from  the 
French,  who  have  their  eau  binite  de 
la  cour,  in  the  same  sense.  Bay  has 
it  in  his  Proverbs,  p.  184. 

O  nnnde,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better 
than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Lear,  iii,  3. 

Coles  renders  it  in  Latin,  ''  Promissa 
rei  expertia,  fumus  aulicus." 
The  Diction.  Comique  of  Le  Roux 
thus  defines  the  French  phrase :  "  On 
dit  d*un  homme  qui  fait  beaucoup  de 
complimens,  ou  de  promesses  sur 
lesquelles  il  ne  faut  pas  faire  grand 
fondement,  que  c*est  de  Veau  binite  de 
la  cour,  parcequ'on  n'est  point  chiche 
de  heliea  promesses  k  la  cour,  non 
plus  que  d'eaa  benite  h  reglise." 


The  phrase  is  still  current  in  France. 
In  1812  appeared  a  comedy  by  M. 
Picard,  the  title  of  which  was  Les 
Prometteurs,  ou  PEau  binite  de  la 
Cour,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Esprit  des  Journaux  for  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  p.  59.  Eau  binite  de  la 
cave,  is  now  jocularly  used  for  strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX,  or  CURTLAX.  A  short, 
crooked  sword ;  one  of  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  given  in  English 
to  the  French  word  coutelas,  as  curtle- 
axe,  &c.,-  many  of  them  implying 
some  reference  to  an  axe,  though 
coutelas  is  made  only  from  cultellus. 

His  eurtlax  by  his  thigh,  short,  hooked,  fine. 

Fair/.  Tauo,  ix,  83. 

fCOURT-NAP.     An  outside  polish  ? 

We  are  cheated  by  a  court-nap. 

Shirley's  OeHlleman  of  Veuiee,  1655. 

A  COURTNOLL.  Some  appendage  to 
a  court,  but  what  does  not  appear. 

Now  every  lowt  must  have  his  son  a  eourtnoll. 

Greene's  Quip,  /-(. 

In  the  Harl.  Misc.,  vol.  v,  p.  403,  ed. 
1810,  it  is  explained,  ''with  a  head 
dressed  like  that  of  a  courtier;"  but 
the  son  is  said  to  be,  not  to  wear  or 
have,  a  eourtnoll,  which  seems  to  pre- 
clude that  interpretation. 

tThough  ich  am  not  zo  zeemlie  chwot. 

As  bene  the  eourtnoles  eay  ; 
Tet  chave  a  flaile,  that  will  nut  faile. 

To  thraahe  both  niirht  and  day. 

Uuweirs  Arbor  o/AmitU,  1568. 

fCOURTSHIPMENT.     Courteousness. 

Then  she  relates  how  Ccelia 
The  lady  here  strippes  her  array. 
And  girdles  her  in  nome  spuune  bayea. 
Then  makes  her  conreraaut  in  layes 
Of  birds,  and  swainrs  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  guile  or  eourtshimnmt. 

Lotelace's  Lueasta,  1648. 

fCOURTY.     A  courtier. 

I  cannot  play  the  fool  rightly,  I  mean,  the  phyaieian, 
without  1  have  licence  to  cxpalcat  on  the  disease. 
But  (my  good  lord)  more  briefly,  I  shall  declare  to  voa 
like  a  man  of  wisdom  and  no  physician,  who  dou  all 
in  simples,  why  men  arc  melancholy.  First,  for  your 
eourties.  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

So  oft  their  shady  vail,  that  every  tree. 
In  wreaths  where  love  lay  wrapt  in  mystery. 
Held  their  included  names,  a  subtile  way. 
To  the  observant  eourties  to  betray 
Their  serious  foUy,  which,  from  being  their  own 
Delight,  was  now  the  sport  oth'  pages  grown. 

Chamberlai/ne's  Pharonmda,  1659. 

COUTH.  The  old  preterite  of  can,  to 
know;  the  same  as  eoud  or  could. 
See  the  latter. 

Well  couth  hee  tune  his  pipe,  and  frame  his  still. 

Spms.  Shep.  Kal.,  Jan.,  ▼.  10. 

E.  K.,  who  probably  was  Spenser 
himself,   thus    comments    upon    it: 
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'*  Couth  cometh  of  the  verb  conne,  to 
know,  or  to  have  skil.  As  well  inter- 
preteth  the  same,  the  worthy  sir  Tho. 
Smith,  in  Lis  booke  of  government." 

As  I  my  little  flocke  on  Ister  banke, 

A  little  flocke.  bat  well  my  pipe  they  eouik. 

Did  piping  lead.  Sidn.  Jrcad.,  p.  897. 

•fCOW.  "In  our  common  law,"  says 
Howell,  1659,  "there  are  some  pro- 
verbs that  carry  a  kind  of  authority 
with  them,  as  that  which  began  in 
Heurie  the  Fourth's  time,  He  that 
bulls  the  cow  must  keep  the  ealf^ 

COW,  for  coward, 

Did'Bt  tboa  not  ny  even  nowe. 
Tint  CariBopbua,  my  matter,  was  no  man.  but  a  eoiiw, 
In  takinge  so  many  blowu,  and  give  never  a  blow 
agayn.^  Dam.  and  Fitk.,  0.  Fl.  i.  215. 

The  derivation  of  coward  is  doubted. 
It  certainly  might  come  from  couard, 
French.  But  Menage  says  that  eoti- 
hart  is  German  for  it,  and  is  made 
from  cou  and  hart,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English,  cow-heart.  It  may 
therefore  be  either  derived  from  the 
German,  or  originally  English.  A  cow 
is  notoriously  a  timid  animal,  con- 
sidering her  strength  and  formidable 
appearance.  We  find  here  cowe  used 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  coward,  and 
shall  see  counsh  also,  for  timid.  I 
would  not  go  further  for  a  deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo,  in  Italian,  is  clearly  made 
from  coda,  one  that  drops  his  tail  in 
fear,  or  remains  in  the  tail  or  rear 
of  the  army ;  the  French  word  may 
be  made  from  it,  and  the  Englisn 
from  that;  or  the  resemblance  may 
be  casual.  See  Todd,  who  has  much 
on  the  subject.  [There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  '*  doubts''  about  it  deserve 
no  attention.] 
fCOWCUMBER  was  the  old  mode  of 
spelling  cucumber,  most  in  use. 

Cucomis,  cncumer  ....  Concombre.  A  eow' 
cumber.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Why,  sir,  doe  yoa  meane  to  ingulfe  your  selfe  ?  for 
6o^  sake  let  us  goe  by  land,  there  you  shall  want 
nothing  for  the  comfort  of  vour  stoniark :  sallat, 
radish,  scalions,  caprcs,  sweet  feunell,  snailes,  frogges, 
eittrons,  greene  cittrons,  and  cittrons  in  couterre, 
greene  eoweombert,  and  those  in  pickle,  excellent 
millions,  orenges,  sardinoes  fresh  ana  salt,  anchovaes, 
and  macbarelL  The  Passenger  o/Benvenuto,  161S. 
A  garden  of  eowcummert,  melopepon. 

Withals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608«  p.  101. 

COWISH.     Dastardly,  timid. 


It  it  the  eowiak  tenor  of  his  spirit 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Xmt,  ir,  S. 

We  have  also  to  cow  in  common  use, 
for  to  overcome  with  terror.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  dictionary  which 
gives  cow-hearted,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  word  may  be  found. 
fCOW-LADY.  The  insect  now  caUed  a 
lady-ce^,  orTacly-bird. 

Awre  of  buskins  thev  did  bring 

Oithe  cow-iadyet  corau  win^ ; 

Powder'd  o're  with  spots  of  jet, 

And  lin'd  with  purple-violet.  Musarunt  IkUcut,  1658. 

COX,  Captain.  A  Warwickshire  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  his  knowledge  of  old 
legends  and  customs,  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth  castle.  From  Laneham*8 
Letter  describing  those  entertainments, 
it  appears  that  he  had  a  collection  of  old 
books,  curious  at  that  time,  but  which 
now  would  be  nearly  inestimable. 
He  is  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  Masque  of  Owls,  and  with  allu- 
sion to  the  sports  above  mentioned : 

This  atptain  Cox,  by  St.  Miiry, 

Was  at  Bullen  with  king  Ilarry ; 

And  (if  some  do  not  vary) 

Had  a  goodly  library ; 

By  which  he  was  discerned 

To  be  one  of  the  learned. 

Vol.  viii,  p.  56,  ed.  Giff. 
tAlthough  we  thus  did  th*  heaving  Spaniards  boxe. 
We  lost  noe  man  but  only  captaine  Coxe. 

MS.  addit,  14825,  p.  246,  Brit.  Uus. 

COXCOMB,  that  is,  cock's  comb.  The 
cap  of  the  licensed  fool  was  often 
terminated  at  the  top  with  a  cocJc^s 
head  and  combf  and  some  of  the 
feathers.  Hence  it  was  often  used 
for  the  cap  itself.  The  fool  in  Lear, 
therefore,  alluding  to  his  cap,  says. 


There,  take  my  coxcomb ;  why  this  fellow  has  banished 

did  the  third  a  blessing 
against  his  will :  if  thou  foUow  him  thou  must  needs 


two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessinj 


wear  my  coxcomb.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Therefore  it  was  often  jocularly  used 
to  signify  a  head  : 

He  has  broken  my  head  across,  and  givon  sir  Toby  a 
bloody  coxcomb  too.  TKtffth  N.,  v,  1. 

As  many  coxcombs  as  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he 
tumble  down.  Cmiol.,  iv,  6. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  put  this  as 
the  first  sense.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
it  came  to  mean  a  foolish  conceited 
fellow,  as  it  still  does.  Minshew 
exactly  illustrates  the  primitive  sense. 
fCOXON.     The  coxswain  on  shipboard. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  letters  came  fram 
Loudon  by  our  coxon,  so  they  waked  me. 

Pepys's  Diary,  March  25th,  1660. 

To  COY.     To  decoy,  all\it«»  w  ^•aXX.^t* 
This  word  Vb  aWTi^wiXX^j  %si^  \\i^- 
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cioasly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd,  who 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  currently 
used  as  an  original  word.  Decoy  is 
probably  made  from  it.  Also  to 
stroke,  or  sooth  with  the  hand,  which 
is  a  species  of  allurement. 

Come,  lit  thee  down  upon  Uiii  flowery  bed. 
While  I  thy  amiable  cueeks  do  coy. 

Midi.  N.  Dr^  hr,  i 

And  while  she  cojfs  his  looty  cheeks,  and  carles  his 

sweaty  top.         Wamer,  AH.  Engl,,  B.  6,  p.  148. 

COY,  adj,^  seems  to  be  used  by  Drayton 
for  rare  or  curious;  which  is  very 
analogous  to  its  other  senses. 

Shepherd,  these  things  been  all  too  «(>y  for  me. 
Whose  Touth  is  spent  in  JoUitv  and  mirth. 
Like  hidden  arts  been  better  fitting  thee. 

Belogue  7,  p.  1418. 

COY,  tf .,  is  also  clearly  used  for  a  decoy, 
in  the  following  passage : 

To  try  a  conclusion,  1  hare  most  fortanately  made 
their  pages  onr  ccyes,  by  the  influence  of  a  white 
powder.  Lady  AUmony^  act  iii,  sub  fin. 

COYSTRIL.  See  Coistrel.  Coystrel 
has  been  erroneously  used  sometimes 
for  kestrel,  a  bad  species  of  hawk. 
See  also  Castbel. 

fTo  make  a  COZEN  of  one.  To  de- 
ceive him  ? 

Caasander,  this  old  hermit,  hearing  it  to  be  Calli- 
roarhus  his  nephew,  and  UDderstanmng  of  the  death 
of  his  brother,  dissembled  his  griefe,  although  bee 
were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  so  well,  and 
determined  with  himselfe  to  make  a  etuen  of  his 
young  nepew,  untill  hee  hod  bought  wit  with  the 
price  of  woe.  Lylie's  Eupkues. 

COZIER.  One  who  sows;  probably 
from  coser,  Span,  to  sow ;  or  cousu, 
Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  a 
taylor,  but  Minshew,  Phillips,  Kersey, 
and  Coles,  say  a  botcher,  or  cobbler. 
Minshew  gives  the  derivation  from 
Spanish. 

Do  you  make  an  alehotue  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye 
squeak  out  your  cozirrs'  catches,  writhout  any  mitiga- 
tion or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Twelfth  JV.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens,  not  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  fancied  eottyer,  used  by 
Hall,  to  be  the  same  word;  which 
certainly  means  cottager. 
CRAB,  ROASTED.  This  wild  English 
apple,  roasted  before  the  fire  and  put 
into  ale,  was  a  very  favorite  in- 
dulgence in  early  times.  So  Robin 
Goodfellow  says, 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roa$M  crab. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

So  the  oldest  English  ballad : 

I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut-browne  toste, 
And  a  crafi  layd  in  the  fire. 

Qnmm.  Gurha,  ii,  \. 


And  sit  downe  in  my  chayre,  by  my  wife  fsire  Alison, 
And  toume  a  crabbe  in  the  fire,  as  mery  as  Pope  Jone. 

Dam.  and  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  228. 
Now  a  crab  in  ihefire  were  worth  a  good  grote, 
^lat  I  might  qnaffe  with  captain  Tom  Tos-pot. 

jAkemUtolike,t.2\. 

CRABAT,  for  cravat,  in  some  editions 
of  Hudibras ;  probably  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology.  But 
Skinner  was  certainly  right  in  de- 
riving it  from  the  Croat  soldiers,  who 
were  called  in  French  Cravates, 
Menage  is  very  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  '*  On  Tappelle  de  la  sorte,  a 
cause  que  nous  avons  emprunte  cette 
sorte  d'ornement  des  Croates,  qu*on 
appelle  ordinairement  Cravates,^^  He 
then  specifies  the  exact  time  when  the 
fashion  was  assumed :  "  Ce  fut  en 
lf^36  que  nous  prismes  cette  sorte  de 
collet  des  cravates,  par  le  commerce 
que  nous  eumes  en  ce  tems-lk  en 
AUemagne,  au  sujet  de  la  guerre  que 
nous  avions  avec  Tempereur."  Ori- 
yines  de  la  L,  Fr,  The  same  origin 
is  given  by  Prevost,  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique.  Coles  has  it  crabbat,  and 
translates  it  *'  Sudarium  linteum  com- 
pHcatum." 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck, 
Canonical  erabat  of  Smec. 

£f«ii*.,  I,  iii,T.  1165. 

It  is  crabat  also  in  Townley's  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  292. 

In  his  poem  of  Du  Val,  Butler  seems 
to  have  written  cravat : 

To  understand  craraU  and  plumes. 

And  the  most  modish  from  the  old  perfumes. 

Stanza  3. 

This  latter  form  is  still  in  use. 

iCrabbal,  a  womans  gorget;  also  a  cnuuU,  worn 
first  (they  say)  by  the  Croats  In  Germany. 

DuMion'g  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

tCRACHED.     Infirm ;  broken.     Fr. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  commyng,  I  entende  to 
departe  hens,  conuncnsvne  and  contynuyng  my 
jomeys  towardes  your  highnes,  withe  suche  dili- 
gence, as  myn  olde  and  cracked  body  may  endure. 

State  Pap€ri,i,9^S. 

CRACK.  A  boy;  generally  a  pert, 
lively  boy :  one  that  cracks  or  boasts. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  referring  to 
the  Icelandic  for  its  derivation. 

I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  but  a  crack,  not  thus  high. 

3  flint,  IF,  iii.  8. 
Since  we  are  tum'd  cracks,  let  us  study  to  be  like 
cracks ;  practise  their  language  and  behaviours,  and 
not  with  a  dead  imitatioD;  act  freely,  carelessly, 
and  capriciously,  as  if  our  veins  ran  with  quicksilver' 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Ret.,  n,  1. 
It  is  R  rogue,  a  wag,  his  name  is  Jack, 
A  notable  dissembling  Ind,  a  crack. 
1  Four  Frentictt,  O.  PL,  vi,  tti. 
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f  IVoit  and  mow  will  Im  every  whit  as  scaree  in  this 
numth  aa  Uiander  and  lightnins  at  Christniaa. 
Wanninx-pans  will  be  scooml  bright,  and  huug  up 
behind  tbe  kitchen  door  as  an  ornament.  Muffs  and 
sable  tippets  will  be  plenty  in  Long-lane,  where  you 
may  have  as  great  choice  in  every  brokers  shop,  as 
yon  msy  of  crucks  in  the  eighteen-penny  gallery. 

LamhH  Bewitched,  1706. 

fCRACK.     A  breach. 

liquido  possum  jorAre,  I  may  take  an  oath  with  a 
•afe  consdence :  I  may  sweare  without  impeachment, 
or  eracke  of  attucienee.  Terence  in  English^  1614. 

-fCRADE.  A  crate,  or  wicker  basket 
for  elass  or  crockery. 

Amimgst  the  rest,  six  jolly  blades 

After  these  crowders  came. 
Who  on  their  sliouldcrs  carry'd  cradstf 

Witliglasscs  in  the  same. 

The  PieasoHt  History  of  Jack  Homer ,  n.  d. 
For  crowders  they  are  rogues  1  know. 

And  eradet'mm  they  nre  worse; 
They  cozen  all  wherc-c'er  they  go. 

And  pick  each  bus's  purse.  Ibid. 

tCRAFTS-iMAtSTER.  A  master  or 
superior  in  cunning. 

Scudilo  captaine  of  the  squires,  under  the  cloke  of  a 
nature  somewhat  rude  and  uncivile,  in  cunning  per- 
suasion his  craftt-muitrr,  who,  by  way  of  flaturing 
words,  intermingled  with  serious  matter,  was  the 
onely  man  of  all  other  tliat<ivercame  and  woon  him  at 
last  to  set  forward  in  hi«  journey. 

HuHaHtCt  AtHtnianus  3farceUinus,  1600. 
likewise,  by  the  suggestion  of  Musonianus  the  phi- 
losopher, £u8tachiu8.  one  that  for  persuudiDg  was  his 
erafts-nuuter,  carrying  with  them  missives  from  the 
emperor,  and  gifts  oeside.  Ibid. 

To  CRAKE.  To  boast.  Kraecken, 
Dutch.  I  make  this  the  primitive 
rather  than  the  substantive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  etymology.  To  crack, 
in  the  same  sense,  is  of  rather  more 
recent  usage,  and  is  probably  only  a 
corruption  of  this. 

As  Uttle  do  1  esteeme  those  that  boast  of  their  an- 
cestoiirs,  and  have  themselves  no  vertue,  as  1  doe 
those  that  crake  of  their  love,  and  have  no  modestie. 

Euuh.  and  hie  Engl.,  K,  3. 
She  was  bred  and  iiurst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Then  is  she  mortal  borue,  huwso  ye  crake. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  VII,  vii,  BO. 
f  No  less  than  ten  poundes,  sir,  will  serve  your  turoe. 
To  carie  in  your  pursae  about  with  ye, 
To  crake  and  brag  in  tuvumcs  of  your  ntonie. 

Play  of  Sir  Thonuu  More. 
tWith  liim  I  threatned  to  be  quite,  and  great  things 
did  I  crake.  Fkarr's  Virffil,  1600. 

f  But  I  write  more  than  thou  canst  crake  or  cry. 

Owen's  Eyigrams  Englished,  1677. 

CRAKE,  9.     A  brag  or  boast. 

Great  rroi'^ihAth  bcenc  made  that  all  should  be  well, 
but,  when  all  came  to  all,  little  ur  nothing  wns  done. 

Latimer,  Srrni.,  lol.  38,  b. 
Leasinges,  back-bytings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

.vp.  P.  Q.,  U,  xi,  10. 
f  Forcing  Rutulians  (maugre  former  crake) 
To  feare,  forbeare  light  under  blind-fold  shields. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

CRAKER.     A  boaster. 

These  barking  whelpes  were  never  good  biters ; 
Ne  yet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters. 

Dam.  4- Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  p.  316. 

fCRAMOCK.  Either  equivalent  to^  or 
a  miaprint  for^  Camock. 


Full  hard  it  is  a  erawuKke  strajrght  to  make, 
Or  crooked  logges  with  wainscot  fine  to  frame. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

CRAMP-RINGS.  We  find  these  rings 
mentioned  in  several  old  authors, 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  Their  form 
probably  was  not  material,  but  their 
supposed  virtue  in  preventing  the 
eramp  was  conferred  by  solemn  con- 
secration on  Good  Friday,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  Our 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  line  were 
used  to  give  such  rings.  See  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  128. 
[There  was  an  ancient  office  of  con- 
secrating cramp-rings,  which  appears 
to  have  been  revived  in  England  in 
1694  :  this  date  being  appended  to  a 
copy  of  the  office  printed  in  1789,  by 
the  antiquary  Ducarel.] 

I,  Robert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 

Give  to  thee,  Joan  Fotluck,  my  biggest  eramp  ring. 

'OrdtHary,  0.  PL,  x.  260. 
Because  Goshawk  goes  in  a  shag-ruff  band,  with  a 
face  sticking  up  in't,  which  shows  like  an  agget  set 
in  a  eramp  rtng,  he  thinks  I'm  in  love  with  him. 

Soaring  G.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  p.  80. 

They  were    even   recommended    by 
physicians : 

The  kingc's  mt^estie  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  hallowing  crampe  ringes,  and  so  given  without 
money  or  petition. 

Horde's  Hretiary  of  Health,  ch.  327,  ed.  1598. 

Lord  Bcrners  wrote   from  Spain  to 
have  some  cramp-rings  sent  to  him 
by  **  my  lorde  cardinal],  his  grace." 
Brand,  ut  supr. 
fCRANECOLOURED. 

A.Iso  I  give  to  AdHm  Ashame   my  hose  with   the 

frendge  and  lined  with  crane-coloured  silk,  which 

ifts  I  will  to  be  delivered  immediately  afteV  mi 


ecease. 


mu,  ml 

CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY,  THE 
THREE.  The  Vintry  in  Thames- 
street,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  London,  was 
early  a  royal  wharf,  for  landing 
foreign  wines.  The  three  cranes  were 
originally  three  of  the  machines,  still 
so  called,  for  lifting  the  vessels  of 
wine  out  of  the  ships  ;  but  there  was 
also  a  tavern  with  that  sign.  Vint- 
ners' Hall  is  still  in  that  part. 

Then  the  three  cranes  lane,  so  called  not  only  of  a 
signe  of  three  cranes  at  a  taverne  dore.  but  rather  of 
three  strong  cranes  of  timber,  placed  on  the  Vintrie 
wharfe  by  the  Thames  side,  to  crane  up  wines  there. 

Stowe,  p.  191. 
In  whom  is  as  much  vertue,  tmetli^tcAiiYvciioni^^ 
As  there  are  Ixufi  iaXYien  m  X\v&  tHree  ct«\im«  of  We 
ViHlft,  D«m.  f  PUk.,<^.^\nH,«^ 
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From  thence  ihoot  the  bridge,  child,  to  the  eramei  qf 

the  rintry. 
And  see  there  the  gimblets  how  they  make  their  entry. 

B.  Joru.  Dev.  i$  on  Jst,  i,  1. 

The  wits  of  those  days  did  not  despise 
the  city.  The  three  cranes  is  men- 
tioned among  their  places  of  resort : 

A  pox  o'  these  preteodert  to  wit  I  your  tkreg  erwM*, 
mitre,  and  mermaid  men  I 

B.  Jont.  Barth.  Fair,  Induction. 

Stowe  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
this.  There  was  good  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  had  there : 

Bctweene  the  wine  in  ahippea,  and  the  wine  to  be 
■old  in  tavemes,  was  a  common  cookerie,or  cooke's  row. 

There,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  he  says, 

The  cookes  dressed  mrate,  and  sold  no  wine,  and  the 
tavemer  sold  wine,  and  dressed  no  meat  for  sale. 

London,  p.  190. 

fTo  CRANGLE.  To  twist.  This  verb 
is  now  used  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  sense  of  to  waddle. 

And  this  he  shortly  did,  the  thins  to  prove : 

It  quickned  lo,  ana  on  the  ground  g;an  move. 

(O  miracle)  he  saw  without  all  faile. 

It  grew  a  serpent  fell  with  head  and  taile ; 

Which  cranoiing  crept,  and  ranne  from  trod  to  trod 

In  many  a  knot.  Du  BarUu. 

CRANK,  9.  A  cheat,  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Todd  has  produced  two  examples  of 
this  word  from  Burton,  and  I  know 
of  no  other ;  but  they  are  decisive. 
I  insert  them  here  : 

A  lawyer  of  Bruges  hath  some  notable  examples  of 
such  counterfeit  cranka.  Jnat,  of  Mel.,  p.  169. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.   Ibid.,  p.  436. 

CRANK,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  full  of  spirit. 
Ray  gives  it  as  an  Essex  word ;  but 
quotes  a  Mr.  Brokesby  as  saying  that 
it  was  also  used  in  Yorkshire.  Grose 
says  it  is  Kentish.  Spenser  has 
usually  been  quoted  for  it,  but  other 
examples  have  since  been  found,  even 
that  of  Dr.  South.  See  Todd.  I 
add  one  more : 

You  knew  I  was  not  ready  for  you,  and  that  madeyon 
so  cranie.  MiddUton,  Trick  to  ealck,  4c,  o,  8. 

The  derivation  is  very  uncertain  ;  in 
Dutch  and  German  it  means  just  the 
contrary,  sick ;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once 
onkranck,  that  is,  un-crank,  not  sick, 
and  that  it  afterwards  lost  the  negative 
particle ;  but  this  seems  very  impro- 
bable. 

tEven  as  fierce  blasts  fling  flames,  and  comflelda 

burning. 
Or  mountain  floods  with  swift  careere  o'retumine, 
O'reflow  faire  meads,  o'respread  crank  com,  plowed 

lauds. 
Tumble  down  headlong  trees,  nought  upright  stands. 

Virffil,  by  fiean,  lflS2. 

[Crank  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Drayton :] 


tlike  Chanticleare  he  crowed  crank. 
And  piped  fuU  merily. 

Vol.  iv.p.  140S,ed.l75S. 

fCRANKLING.     Winding;  twisting. 

Now,  on  along  the  crankUng  path  doth  keep. 

Then,  by  a  rocke  tumes  up  another  way.       Drayton, 

GRANTS.  Garlands.  It  seems  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  this  is  the  right 
reading  in  Hamlet,  and  such  the 
meaning  of  it,  being  a  German  word ; 
and  probably  also  Danish,  as  Rosen- 
erantz.  Rosy-garland,  is  the  name  of 
a  character  in  the  same  play.  It  is 
certainly  Icelandic.  But  how  Shake- 
speare came  to  introduce  a  word  so 
very  unusual  in  our  language,  has  not 
yet  been  accounted  for ;  probably  he 
found  it  in  some  legend  of  Hamlet. 

Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants. 

Her  maiden  strewments,  and  tne  bringing  home 

Of  bell  and  burial  Band.,  r,  1. 

No  Other  example  has  been  found. 
CRAPLE.     A  claw. 

And  still  he  thought  he  felt  their  craoUs  tare 
Him  by  the  heels,  back  to  his  ougly  den. 

0.  VUteher,  Ckr,  Fictory,  B.  S. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 
CRARE,     or      GRAYER,      sometimes 
changed  to  CRAY.     A  small  vessel. 
Craiera,  low  Latin,  crater,  old  French. 
The  word  occurs  in  our  old  statutes. 

0  melancholy ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  erare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ?  Cywtb.,  vr,  8. 

Let  him  venture 
In  some  decav'd  crare  of  his  own :  he  shall  not 
Big  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't. 

B.andPl,CaptMit,i,%. 

The  reading  there  differs,  but  this  is 
clearly  right : 

Sending  them  come  from  Catana,  in  little  fisher  botes* 
and  small  crayers.  North's  Pint.,  S98,  B. 

Adiew,  desire,  the  boujx^  of  all  my  care ; 
Despaire  tells  me  my  weale  will  neare  renue 
Till  thus  my  soul  doth  passe  in  Charon's  crare. 

Tko.  If'atson,  in  Engl.  Helicon,  p.  140,  repr. 

See  Cray. 

tThe  keele  and  craer  were  named 
By  the  Phenetinna  first :  the  brigandine 
The  Rhodians  rear'd :  the  canoas  now  in  trade 
In  India  by  the  Germans  were  first  made. 

Heyvfood's  Troia  Britamca^  1009. 

fTo  CRASE.  To  crush,  or  bruise  ;  to 
weaken. 

Or  random  shot  which  wall  would  pearce,  but  cannot 
erase.  A  Herrings  Tayle,  1698. 

They  also  put  no  childe  to  nurse,  nor  mend  with  donng 
their  ground, 

Nor  medicme  do  reccyve  to  make  their  erased  bodirs 
sound.  Bamabe  Googe's  KaogeorguM,  1&70. 

fCRASH.  Entertainment.  Probably 
a  cant  word. 

The  blades  that  want  cash. 
Have  credit  for  cratk, 
They'l  have  ladc  what  ever  it  cost  urn. 


Tbej  iki  nM  nj, 
Till  uulher  '— 
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TtW  liTdr  portnilun 
Bowet  oA  niBthlu"  ' 


ODthlulldiuaorRmK-rh,  ilk  he 

fCBASINESS.     An  infirmity. 

Ikd  bdni  iTniihUil  irith  thii  aTDinoniiigi 


•mrmoDat,  niigbt  be 


linculi  and  (rumt)rani  wna 


Forgetttng  1o  dcvlde  ud  muUipljr-, 
Oeamdrj  would  Idk  Ihe  Hitilkble, 
Iktmuiii  LoDRiIadt  ud  latitude  i 
And  muiick  ia  poun  fuE  vauld  bb  o'tt-thnri 

CRATCH.  A  manger;  particularly  that 
in  which  our  SaTJour  was  laid. 
Criehe,  Yr.  The  word  ia  Btill  naed 
in  Roman  Catholic  countneg,  iu  that 
particular  sense.  The  abbe  PnSvoi 
aaya,  "Nom  qu'on  donne  i,  la  mar 
geoire  des  b(f  ufs,  et  qui  est  consacr^ 
par  la  Daissance  de  J6sus  Christ.'* 
Manuel  Ltxique. 
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lehKT.    Pahiei.  Oft.  n) 
T«fa(ajd«rll»ul.™u( 


Drr.  ri/SoiA.  a.,  f.  18. 


Tiirto/i  IFortri.  163a 
tif  all  ttijnn  ihould  be  nil  nhicli  cnt  wu  done 
Bj  la»m  ChrUl  (Godi  EiErbutinc  sunne), 
Fnm  rrmtcA  to  crime,  rrom  cTadTe  to  Ills  loiiib«» 
ta  bold  tUe  booket»  the  world  would  nut  be  loome. 

This  opens  to  ub  the  tneaning  of  a 
ebildish  game,  corruptly  called  teratch- 
cradle,  which  consiats  in  winding 
packthread  double  round  the  hands, 
into  a  rude  repreaentation  of  a  manger, 
which  ia  taken  off  by  the  other  player 
on  his  handa,  eo  as  to  assume  a  new 
rorm,  and  thus  alternately  for  several 
timea,alwayB  changing  the  appearance. 
Hie  art  consiBta  in  making  the  right 
dianges.  Bat  it  clearly  meant  origi- 
nally the  crateh-eradle ;  the  manger 
that  held  the  Holy  Infant  aa  a  cradle. 


3  CRE 

Coles  haa,  "  A  erateh  for  horses, 
prcetepe." 
CRAVEN.  Recreant,  beaten,  cowardly. 
In  the  old  appeal  or  wager  of  battle, 
in  our  common  law,  we  are  told,  on 
the  high  authority  of  lord  Coke,  that 
the  partywhoconfeaaed  himself  wrong, 
or  refused  to  fight,  he  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  cravtnt,  and  judg- 
ment was  immediately  given  against 
him.  When  battle  had  been  joined, 
if  the  appellant  cried  cravml  he  lost 
liieram  legem,  that  ifi,  the  right  of 
auch  appeal  in  future ;  but  if  the 
appellee,  he  was  to  be  hanged.  See 
Jacobs,  and  other  Law  Dictionaries. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  tlie  various 
opinions  of  the  origin  of  this  word  ; 
but  this  is  clearly  the  right.  Its 
remoter  etymology  is  the  same  aa  that 
of  to  crave  ;  i.  e.,  crafian.  Sax. 

"""  "  "         hnt.  K  K  7. 

Very  naturally  transferred  to  a  beaten 

Ko  CDdi  of  minm  iDO  Qvw  loo  like  s  rmn. 

TtM.  oJSk,..  tt,  1. 

The  verb  to  craven  is  slao  used  by 
Shakespeare  and  others. 
tCKAVING. 

iiiieiUnd  op  to  the  inklei.  teat  the  kneo. 


Wbich  uo  luppu  d  him  laieL;  ibnuid  coavej. 

The  same  author  has  even  changed  it 


See  Crabb. 
fCRAYZE.      Perhaps   means    a    wild 
fellow. 

Baokiotdaadn'ii'^o'i^Hpthej  Aoiitt 

And  linml  ibeni  m  tbc  bluq,— . 
Tim  Dckkir.  ll^ywood,  Middlelad, 

SiMgi  ^Ikl  LomlM  Fnmtica.  p.  »«. 

tOREAK.      To  en/  creuft,  Vo  ■j^s.Vi,  \a 
repent. 
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I  now  erf  ereakit  that  ere  I  Morned  lore. 
Whose  might  ii  more  than  other  god's  abore. 

WaUon's  PaMonate  CetUurie,  1681. 
Falinodiam  canere :  to  tume  taile,  to  cij  ereakt. 

WtthAW  Dictionary,  ad.  1634,  p.  675. 

CREEPING  TO  THE  CROSS.  See 
Cross. 

CREEPLE ;  written  by  some  authors 
for  cripple^  from  a  notion  of  its  being 
derived  from  creep,  which  is  not  im- 

Erobable,  though  other  etymologies 
ave  been  suggested.     See  Todd. 

She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead  I    When  thoaknow'st 

this. 
Thou  know'st  ho«r  lame  a  ereepU  this  world  is. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  Worlds  ▼,  8S8. 
tLe  vieillard  qui  est  sur  le  bord  de  U  fosse.  A  very 
crooked  old  man :  a  drooping  olde  man :  a  ereepU. 

NommeUtor. 
tFrom  a  preacher  in  buff,  and  a  quarter-staff-steeple. 
From  th'  unlimited  soveraigne  power  of  the  people. 
From  a  kingdom  that  crawles  on  its  knees  like  a 

ereepU.  Jiump  Songs. 

CRESSET,  or  CRESSET-LIGHT.  An 
open  lamp,  exhibited  on  a  beacon, 
carried  upon  a  pole,  or  otherwise 
suspended.  The  etymology  is  pro- 
bably croiset,  a  crucible,  or  open  pot, 
which  always  contained  the  light; 
not  croisaette,  its  connection  with  a 
small  crosB  being  very  forced  and 
dubious.  Cotgrave,  under  Falot,  best 
describes  it:  "A  cresset  light  (such 
as  they  use  in  play-houses)  made  of 
ropes  wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into 
small  and  open  cages  of  iron."  If 
he  had  added,  in  open  pots  or  pans, 
the  description  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

A  burning  cresset  was  shewed  out  of  the  steeple,  which 
suddenly  was  put  out  and  quenched. 

//o/iiMA/'rf,vol.ii,Fff,8b. 
Tlie  which  would  iiuroediHtely  make  his  doings  shine 
through  the  wurld,  as  a  cresset-Utiht  upon  the  toppe 
of  a  k«  pc,  or  watch-tower.  North's  Pint.  Lives,  944,  C. 

The  heavenly  luminaries,  being  seen 
on  high,  are  often  compared  by  the 
poets  to  cressets : 

which  from  the  mountain,  with  a  radiant  eye, 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Drayton,  (hel,  p.  1820. 

The  word  is  preserved  from  total 
disuse  by  being  found  in  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  The  form  of  a  portable 
cresset  may  be  seen  in  many  old  prints 
of  night  scenes. 
fCREVISE.     A  streak,  or  channel. 

What,  yet  more  eretises  in  your  stockings  ?  fie  upon 
it,  how  complemcutall  be  is,  Aud  kisseth  his  hand  as 
if  he  were  in  love  with  it. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

tCREVISH.     Thecray-fish.  Fr. 

The  blond  in  veint,  the  sa^  in  plants,  the  moisture 
AndlathumgmaU,  in  cremk,  crab,  and  oyiier  i 


Tliat  oak,  and  clni,  and  ftrr,  and  alder,  cut 

Before  the  crescent  have  her  comets  shut.  Du  Bwtat. 

fCREVISSED.  Channelled,  ornamented 
with  crevises. 

Columna  striata,  Plin.  Colomne  canel6e,  creus^e.  A 
carved  or  crevissed  piller,  with  long  strakes  or  linn 
made  tlierin.  Hommdator. 

CREWEL  was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  fine 
worsted,  chiefly  used  for  working  and 
embroidering.  Hence  Ben  Jonson 
joins  it  with  worsted,  as  nearly 
synonymous.  [See  extract  under 
Jams^y.]  The  lexicographers  in 
general  have  not  understood  this 
word,  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
trade. 

And  may  don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long. 
Ere  we  contribute  a  new  crewel  garter. 
To  his  must  worsted  worship.  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  long  cloak,  half  ctimpass  ?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellun*,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 
A  skeiu  of  crimson  creicel  ? 

B.  4-  PI.  Noble  Gent.,  r,  1. 

Theobald  unfortunately  interpreted  it 
"ends  of  coarse  worsted."  Scorn/, 
Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  word,  of  course,  often  occasioned 
puns,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
adjective  cruel.  See  the  note  ou 
*' cruel  garters."  Lear,  ii,  4.  One 
of  the  examples  introduces  a  lady 
working  a  bed  with  crewel,  which  is 
the  kind  of  use  still  made  of  it. 
fCRIBBLE-BREAD.  Bread  made  of 
fine  bran. 

CrihU  bread,  panis  x-ulgaris.  secundarius  vel  cibarina. 
H'ithatr  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  177. 

fCRICH.  A  cratch,  or  manger.  See 
Cratch. 

Pncsepe.  La  crcsche,  auge  d'un  cstable,  niangeoire.  A 
crib :  a  crich,  or  manger.  Nomenclator. 

fCRlCKET.  A  low  stool,  with  four 
legs. 

3fach,  And  what'l  you  do,  when  vou  are  seated  in 
The  thr(»ne,  to  win  your  subjects  love,  Philenis  P 
Phil,  ri  stand  uik)ii  a  cricket,  and  there  make 
Fluent  omtions  to  'cm ;  call  'cm  trusty 
And  well-beloved,  loyall,  and  true  subjects. 

i-arttcright's  Lady  Errant,  1661- 

fCRICKLE-CRACKLE.  Appears  to 
mean  simply  a  crackling  noise. 

Kn&se  me,  my  honest  Dick,  for  wc  this  nisht 
With  crickle-cracklr  will  the  gubblins  fright. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  1638,  p.  ISO. 

fCRIMINOUS.     Criminal. 

As  manifest  usurers,  sodomites,  and  other  criminous 
persons,  arc  forbidden  to  make  testiuncnts  themselves, 
or  to  dispose  their  goods  by  their  last  willes. 

Swinburne  on  WilUs,  ed.  1591,  p.  908. 

fCRINCH,  V.  To  shrink;  to  crouch 
together. 

How  now?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly ? 
^oa  crmteA  in  your  battocka  like  old  fiither  P^tsr 
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fMtfia,  Im  tint  wit  flOher  to  a  whole  eonntrey  of 
bwUrds.  Trimming  of  Tlumm*  Naskf,  1G97. 

tCRINGLE-CRANGLE.  This  term  is 
still  used  in  the  northern  dialects  for  a 
ngzag. 

The  bosiness  bdng  in  thii  fonrardnets^  the  ffentle- 
woman  at  tlie  time  appointed  came,  aninst  which  I 
had  prepared  a  deal  of  scribble  or  eringle-eranale,  and 
•o  from  thence  began  to  take  the  hriehi  of  her  fortune. 

Bttgiith  Rogue,  p.  111. 
This  ouarter  begini  precisely  where  summer  ends, 
when  i)on  Phcebus  enters  that  eringU-erangle,  which 
the  rablars  would  have  to  be  a  pair  of  heavenly  scales, 
to  weigh  usurers  consciences  and  bawds  maidenheads. 

Foot  Robin,  1739. 

fCRINKLING.  Rumpling,  or  crack- 
ling. 

One  that  more  admires  the  good  wrincUe  of  a  hoote, 
the  curious  crinkling  of  a  sifice  stocking,  then  all  the 
wit  in  the  world :  one  that  loves  no  scnullrr  but  him 
whose  t3rTcd  eares  can  endure  halfe  a  dny  togither  his 
fliblow  sonnettes  of  his  mistrrsse,  and  her  loving 
pretty  creatures.     The  Relurnr  from  Pernaiius,  ItitXi. 

CRIPPIN,  or  CREPINE.  A  part  of  a 
French  hood,  formerly  worn  ;  proba- 
bly the  fringe,  as  crSpine  still  means 
in  French.  It  is  enumerated  among 
the  endless  appurtenances  of  female 
dress: 

Earerings,  borders,  erippins,  shadowrs,  spots,  and  so 
many  outer  trifles,  as  I  waul  the  w  ords  of  arte  to  name 
thou,  lime  to  utter  them,  and  wit  to  riMiicniber  them. 

Lytif'i  Mgda»,  v,  2. 

Crepine  is  thus  learnedly  described 
by  Menage,  from  Nicot:  "C'estune 
fa^on  de  frange,entre]acee  en  losanges, 
ou  autre  fa9on,  dont  le  fil  pendant  a 
icelle  entrelassure  est  ondoyant.  II 
semble  venir  de  Kpaaitthov,  Grec.  dont 
St.  Matthieu,  ou  le  traducteur  d^celui 
(ch.  14,  et  S.  Marc,  ch.  6),  ont  use 
pour  la  crespine,  ou  f range,  dont  les 
peuples  Orientaux  usoieut  pour  les 
bordurcs  de  leurs  robes.'* 
CRISP,  from  criapus,  Lat.  Curled,  as 
applied  to  hair.  In  modern  usage  it 
always  implies  something  of  brittle 
hardness,  as  in  food  that  easily  cracks 
under  the  teeth.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  early  writers,  to  water 
and  clouds,  seems  to  us  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. Thus  it  is  9aid  that 
when  Mortimer  and  Glendower  fought, 
the  river  Severn 

Hid  his  critp  head  in  the  hollow  bank.  1  Hen.  IT,  i,  3. 

By  this  epithet,  when  thus  applied, 
was  meant  to  be  expressed  the  curl 
raised  by  a  breeze  on  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  whence  curled  is  also  used 
by  some  writers ; 


Tofnr  cnrls  to  cttrlei  waves,  which  plainlT  still  appear 
The  same  in  water  now,  that  once  m  locics  they  were. 

Dny  torn,  Polyolk.,  song  S. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  twisted  form 
of  the  clouds : 

With  all  th'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heav'n. 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine. 

Tim,  Atk^  iv,  8. 

To  which  curled  is  also  applied : 

Be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curi^d  clouds.  Temp.y  i,  8. 

CRISP,  V.  To  curl.  Milton  probably 
had  Shakespeare's  expression  in  his 
mind  when  he  employed  this  epi- 
thet: 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 
Hulling  00  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold,  &c. 

Par.  Lost,  iv,  237. 

He  has  applied  it  also  to  express  the 
twisted  form  of  trees  and  bowers : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.     ComuSy  984. 

See  \Varton*s  note.  Ben  Jonson  also 
lias  used  it  to  express  the  effect  of 
Zephyr  upon  water : 

The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand. 
Only  their  heads  are  crisped  by  his  stroke. 

Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi,  p.  26. 

Here  it  is  properly  applied  to  hair  : 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Wliich  make  such  a'auton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Mcr.  Ven.,  iii,  3. 

tCRISPING-PIN,orCRlSPING-WlRE. 
A  curling-iron. 

Pan,  Talk  we  of  swords,  she  asks  what  crisping-ptns 
And  iMjdkins  «'e  could  ^upss  nii);ht  easily  be 
Kais'd  through  the  coniniou-weulth  ? 

Ciirtirrighrs  LaJg  Ermnt,  1651. 
Tliat  ntensill  or  necessarie  belunscing  to  the  daintie 
sort  of  women  kinde,  too  tine  to  be  good,  I  mean  in 
huswiferie,  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wiur,  curling 
pin,  or  crisping  u*ier,  calaniistrum. 

Ultk^tls'  Dictionaries  cd.  1608,  p.  276. 

fCRISPLE.     A  curl. 

The  windc  new  crisples  makes  in  her  loose  Iiaire, 
Which  nature  selfe  to  waves  recrispelled. 

Godfreg  of  RuUoigne,  15M. 

CRISPY.  Curly.  The  use  of  this 
word  in  the  following  passage  further 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  two 
former  to  water : 

0  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  Parthian  shaft, 
Turn  not  thy  erispg  tides,  like  silver  curl. 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welcome  us  ? 

Cornelia,  O.  PL,  u,  281. 

Crispy  is  quoted  as  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  but  there  it  is 
crisped, 
CRITICK.  A  piece  of  criticism,  now 
called  a  critique.  Also  the  art  of 
criticism  itself.  The  alteration  of 
this  word  took  place  very  lately.  Dry- 
den  wrote  it  critick ;  Vo^fe  ^to^\.^\ 
the  Dcw  orCkiogT^ipYi^t  Wx  y'^^xh^^ 
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the  old  accent,  which  I  believe  was 
the  practice  of  his  time.  See  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  341. 

But  you  with  pleatnre  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  eacu  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Buay  OH  Crit,  r.  570. 
And  perhaps,  if  they  wen  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of 
logick  and  eritick,  than  what  we  have  hitherto  been 
acquainted  with.  Locke  on  Hum.  Vnd^  iv,  81. 

CROCHETEUR.  An  adopted  French 
word,  meaning  a  common  porter. 
Why  Mr.  Seward  says  a  pig-driver^ 
I  know  not,  unless  from  his  whip. 

Bescoed?  'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  croeheteur  for  two  cardecues. 
To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

B.i-Fl.Hon.Man*»T.ym,\. 

The  old  editions  have  erohieture  and 
acrocheture,  evidently  from  not  ander- 
standine  the  French  term.  Why  he 
has  a  wnip  does  not  appear,  but  Cot- 
grave  gives  him,  '*  Le  crochet  cTun 
croeheteur,  the  forke  or  crooked  sta£fe, 
used  by  a  burthen-bearing  porter." 
tCROCODILIAN.  Like  a  crocodUe; 
deceitful. 

0  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Compos'd  of  teeach'ries  and  insnaring  wiles ! 

She  doaths  destruction  in  a  formal  kiss. 
And  lodges  death  in  her  deceitful  smiles. 

Quarlet'*  BwAUmt. 

•f<]JROE.  A  crew,  or  company.  Whiting, 

1 6;58. 
CROFT.  A  small  home-close,  in  a  farm. 

Some  derive  it  from  crgpta,  but  it  is 

pure  Saxon. 

This  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  croflt 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Comus,  S80. 

fCROGGEN.  Seems  to  have  been  a 
jocular  term  for  a  Welshman. 

Nor  that  terme  Croggen,  nickname  of  disgrace, 
Us'd  as  a  by-word  now  in  ev'ry  place, 
Shall  blot  our  bloud,  or  wrong  a  Wclshmans  name. 
Which  was  at  first  b^ot  with  Englands  shame. 

DrMifUm. 

fCROISANT.     A  crescent. 

In  these  pavilions  were  placf^  fifteene  Olympian 
knights,  upon  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme 
of  a  croisant. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne,  1613. 

CROxNE,  or  CROAN.  Most  commonly 
used  for  an  old  woman ;  some  assert 
that  it  originally  meant  an  old  tootli- 
less  sheep.  There  is  strong  tempta- 
tion to  derive  it  from  y^ovos  or  Kpovos, 
See  the  etymologists. 

Take  up  the  bastard. 
Take  *t  up,  I  say ;  give  *t  to  thy  crone. 

WiHt.  T,  ii,  3. 
There  is  an  old  crone  in  the  court,  her  name  is  Maque- 
relle.  Malcontent,  O.J?l,iv,2\. 

Marry,  let  him  alone 
With  tempex*d  poison  to  remove  tlie  crone. 

B.  JoH$.  PoctatUtt  ui,  S. 


fCRONOCATOR.  A  term  in  astrology, 
signifying  apparently  a  planet  in  the 
ascendant. 

In  the  S4  yere  of  my  age,  whieh  was  in  the  vere  15S6, 
when  Mars  b^ane  to  be  eronocator,  until!  the  yere 
1595  in  November,  at  which  tym  he  weute  out,  in  the 
tyme,  1  saie,  of  his  rulinge,  I  never  obtcyned  any  thinge, 
or  broughte  anything  to  passe  that  1  wente  aboute,  or 
entendM  to  doe,  or  that  I  was  in  hope  of. 

Porwtan*s  IHary. 

CROSBITE,  9.  A  swindler.  See  to 
Cross-bite. 

Some  cowardly  knaves,  that  for  feare  of  the  gallowes 


leave  nippine  and  f ovsting,  become  crostitee ;  knowing 
tiiere  is  no  danger  tnerein  but  a  little  punishment,  at 
most  the  pilkme,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little 


utiguentum  aureum. 


R.  Greene's  Tkeetes/fdlina 
out,  i'c,  in  Harl.  Misc.,  vui,  889. 
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fCROSHABELL.     A  prostitute. 

But  now  the  word  refined  being  Utest,  and  the  autho- 
rity brought  from  a  climate  as  yet  uneonquered.  the 
fruitful!  county  of  Kent,  they  call  them  eroskahell^ 
which  is  a  word  but  lately  used,  and  fitting  with  their 
trade,  being  .of  a  lovely  and  courteous  condition. 

Jests  of  Qeorge  Peele,  n.  d. 

CROSS,  s.  Any  piece  of  money,'  many 
coins  being  marked  with  a  cross  on 
one  side.  A  cross  meant  also  a  mis- 
fortune or  disappointment;  hence 
many  quibbles.  The  common  people 
still  talk  of  ''  crossing  the  hand  with 
a  piece  of  money." 

Fot  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  yoa  than  bear 
Tou;  yet  1  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  yoo; 
for,  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Js  you  like  «/,  ii,  4. 
tNow  I  have  never  a  crose  to  blesse  me, 

Now  I  goe  a-mumming, 
lake  a  poore  pennilesse  spirit. 
Without  pipe  or  druming. 

Mariage  of  Irttt  and  Wisdomty  p.  SI. 

When  Falsta£f  asks  the  Chief  Justice 
for  money,  his  lordship  replies  in  the 
same  punning  style, 

Mot  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too  impatioit  to 
bear  crosses.  S  Hen,  /F,  i,  8. 

So  the  Steward  also  in  Timon : 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour, 

Dlse  I  sliould  tell  him well— i*  faith  1  should. 

When  all's  spent  he'd  be  crossed  then,  an  he  could. 

Timan  of  J.,  i,  8. 

t.  e,,  he*d  be  furnished  with  crosses, 
or  money,  if  he  could. 

I  will  make  a  crosse  upon  his  gate }  ye,  ooaae  on. 
Thy  crosses  be  on  gates  all,  in  thy  purse  none. 

Heywood^s  digrams. 
Tom^s  Fortune. 
Tom  tells  he's  robb'd,  and  couutins  all  his  losses, 
Concludes  all's  gone,  the  world  is  rail  of  crosses, 
Ir  all  be  gone,  Tom,  take  this  comfort  then, 
Tliou'rt  certain  never  to  have  crosse  agcn. 

Witt's  Recreations,  Epigram  419L 

Hence  the  saying,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  piece  of  money  in  the 
pocket,  however  small,  to  keep  the 
devil  out ;  this  was  originally  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cross  upon  it,  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  his  approach. 


lockat,  /  jloe  im  crau  to  dtnf  Hmfiom  it. 

JfuriH.  Baikf.  tarn,  iii,  I 
to  long  pat  he  hii  hind  into  hii  puiH.  tbiLt  ftt  Im 


i.,  rlU,  p,  H. 

CROiiS.  CREEPING  TO.  The  erttf- 
ittg  to  tke  erott  was  b  popiih  txn- 
moDj  of  penance.  It  is  particularly 
described  \a  aa  ancient  book  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  kingi  of  England, 
Durchased  hy  the  late  ducheu  of 
NorthnmberlaDd,  and  cited  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  a  note  on  the  Northumber- 
land  Household  Book,  p.  436. 

t™  miut  crr^  Kn^™mm, 

Hm  ft  hftir-cloih  for  tdot  btd- 

Btrr,  Dfv<l  of  Sdm..  O.  PI.,  v,  WT. 


Though  the  custom  was  then  disused, 
it  Kema  not  to  have  been  forgotten, 
liike  manv  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  cbnrcb,  it  exactly  resembled 
the  practices  of  the  heathens.  So 
Tibullus, 

Non  HO.  It  mcRii.  dobilnn  inwumbcR  Umplii, 
H™  (go  MlaroK  gmiini  pm-rjurt  npfia. 


tBeanie  the;  not  bdcEr'H 
Ajid  held  the  popei  decnei 


parntD 


cn-d  Won)  tnr  humuu  droiH. 

Tafiir't  Worlra,  1S30. 

CROSS.  THE  SIGN  OF,  placed  upon 
&  house,  was  one  of  the  marks  which 
denoted  a  family  infected  with  the 
plague.     See  Loud  mate  mebcy. 

H>  dedm  the  infeclion  for  til  Mn, 

Sfismiu,  if  R.  S.  lUogu  Shupe),  lAlO. 

fCBOSS.     A  misfortune. 

Whilil  he  apde  lliiii,  the  iineei,  oppreued  vith  a 


,    (.plKD    I 


ffyM-'i  PrtMia.  ^KA.  p.  10. 

3b  CROSS-BITE.  To  cheat.  Kersey, 
in  fail  dictionary,  has  croia-bile,  a 
disappointment,  and  N.  Bailey  has 
followed  him.  It  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  crota  and  bite,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cross-blow,  which 
Cotgrave  hoa  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 


CRO 

toward  accident,  or  traverse.  They 
therefore  eroat-hite  others  who  bring 
disappointments  and  losses  upon 
them,  t.  e.,  they  who  cheat.  It  ia 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  called 
swindling.  Aflerwsrda  contracted  to 
bite.     See  Crosbitb. 

W}ko,  when  he  ipffthi.  eninta  like  ■  hog,  and  looki 
And  aaiMtiaf.  _  O.  PI.,  Till,  87*. 

Crotbiteri  are  mentioned,  in  suitable 
company,  in  a  pamphlet  of  Robert 
Greene's  entitled.  The  Blacke  Booke's 
Messenger,  laying  open  the  Life  end 
Death  of  Ned  Browne,  one  of  the 
most  notable  Cutpurses,  Croabilert, 
and  Coney  catchers,  that  ever  hved  in 
England. 

Id  Whetstone's  Rock  of  Regard  it  is 
thus  defined  in  the  mai^n,  p.  50: 
"  Croabiting,  a  kind  of  cousooing, 
under  the  coiiler  of  friendship  ;"  and 
in  his  epistle  to  the  readers,  "The 
cheter  will  fume  to  see  his  eroebiling 
and  cunning  shiftes  decyphered." 
Playing  a  jocular  trick  to  a  friend 
was  also  called  eroaabitii^  him.  Thus 
Aubrey  relates  how  sir  John  Suckling 
and  sir  W.  Dnvenant  prevented  Jack 
Young  (an  intimnle  of  theirs)  from 
going  to  an  assignation,  by  having 
him  detained  as  a  madman.  "The 
next  day,"  says,  he,  "his  comeradea 
told  him  all  the  plott,  and  how  they 
eroate-bitt  him."  Letterafrom Bodl., 
Tol.  ii,  p.  ii,  page  549. 
Prior  has  used  the  word: 

A)  Nitnce  lUlj  hid  thoniht  It 
Pot  tome  by  eadi  tfl  erathbile  wit. 


tCBOSS-CLOTH,  CROSS-CLOUT.  A 
kerchief,  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the 
head  or  bosom. 

A  <niH>-f  Ign't.  u  thCT  teirnie  it,  *  poirtlBg.cloth. 
pli^guln  ITilluili'  DiclioHiuii,  ed.  lOHS,  p.  97{. 

Th»  >wellin|[  brest.  Me  net  diiplij'd  enouiib. 
Pull  Ihcm  uphiici^eFH  let  thj  draiiTiE  lower  i 
ThoK  itnppinfn  (ute fure  belter  with  nriSg, 

Thj  CTOtirrMk  \i  nDlpicned  right  hefort, 

Thni  with  th;  litllag,  tnmmina,  and  thj'  ocndini, 

Thoa  ipend'tl  wlioln  hourEi  together  witioat  endinr. 
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mtke  the  chM  {Hip;  and  all  thii  ia  come  upon  thee, 
beaidea  the  charge  of  her  lving>iii. 

Chrttpitu  and  Ckritfimnu,  n.  d. 

CROSS-GARTER'D.  A  fashion  once 
prevailed,  for  some  time,  of  wearing 
the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg.  With 
respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
fashions,  we  must  distinguish  the 
opinions  held  of  it  in  different  times. 
While  modes  are  new,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  gay  or  affected;  when 
obsolete,  they  are  yet  retained  by  the 
grave  and  the  old.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  fashion  was  yet  in  credit, 
and  Olivia's  detestation  of  it  arose, 
we  may  suppose,  from  thinking  it 
coxcombical. 

He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stocldnga,  and  'tiB  a 
colour  ihe  abhors ;  and  crou-garUr'd,  a  fashion  she 
detests.  ^        ^  Twelfth  N./xi,  I. 

Malvolio*8  puritanism  had  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Yellow 
stockings  were  then  high  fashion, 
and  so,  doubtless,  were  cross-garters. 
The  following  passage  proves  it : 

£v*n  all  the  Talinnt  stomachs  of  the  court. 

All    short-cloak'd    knights,   and   all   cross-barter* d 

gentlemen, 
All  pump  and  pantofle,  all  foot-cloth  riders,  kc. 

B.j-  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  i,  8. 

But  when  Barton  Holyday  wrote  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  Technogamia, 
the  fashion  was  exploded,  and  was 
retained  only  by  puritans  and  old 
men: 

Had  there  appear'd  some  sharp  cross-garter' d  man. 
Whom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  puritan. 

So  also  in  the  Lover's  Melancholy, 
printed  in  1639: 

As  rare  an  old  youth  as  ever  walk'd  cross-garter' d. 

Cit.  St. 

fCROSS-PIECE.  An  ill-tempered  per- 
son. 

jira.  0  never,  madsme, 
Wlien  it  comes  guarded  with  such  innocence  I 
I  must  confcsse,  if  your  fairc  vertues  had  not 
Given  a  new  stamp  unto  the  rugged  thoughts 
That  erosse-peece  of  your  sex  imprinted  in  mee, 
I  should  have  buried  aU  my  hopes  in  her. 
Which  now  revive  in  you. 

WiUofCs  Inconstant  Lady,  1614. 

tCROSS-QUESTIONS.     An  old  game. 

Bell.  My  lord,  1  did,  where  she  appear'd  like  her  that 
gave  Acteon  horns,  with  all  her  nimphs  about  her, 
Dusie  in  tyeing  knots  which  she  took  from  baskets  of 
ribbons  that  they  brought  her ;  and  methought  she 
ti'd  and  unti'd  'em  so  prettily,  as  if  she  had  been  at 
cross  questions,  or  knew  not  what  she  did,  her  face, 
her  neck,  and  arms  quite  bare. 

The  Princess  ofCUte,  1689. 

CROSS-ROW.  By  abbreviation  from 
Christ-cross  row,  which  see. 

fCROSS-STAFF.  An  instrument  used 
by  navigatoTB, 


The  erosse  staffe  ia  an  artifieiall  quadrant,  feonetri- 
cally  projectea  into  that  forme  as  an  instrument  of 
greatest  ease  and  exactest  use  in  navigation,  by  which 
ui  any  naturall  disturbance  of  weather  (the  sunoe  or 
atarrea  appearinic)  the  poles  height  may  be  knowne, 
when  the  astrolatiie  or  ouadrant  are  not  to  be  used. 
Uopto^s  Baculum  Geodaticum,  1614. 

fCROTT.     Excrement.     Fr. 

And  touching  streets,  the  dirt  and  erott  of  Paris  may 
be  smelt  ten  miles  off,  and  leaves  such  a  tenacious 
oily  stain,  that  it  is  indehble. 

HoweVs  Londinopolis,  1657,  p.  S91. 

tCROUSE.     Merry.     See  Crowse. 

And  now  of  late  duke  Humphrey's  old  allies. 
With  banish'd  El'nors  base  accomplices. 
Attending  their  revenge,  grow  wond'rous  erouUt 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

DrajfUm. 

fCROW.  The  instinctive  knowledge 
which  this  bird  appears  to  have  of  the 
approach  of  firearms  was  remarked  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Sir  Tho.  What  gone?  upon  my  life  they  did  mistrust. 
Mean.  They  arc  so  beaten  that  they  smell  an  oflicer. 
As  crows  do  powder.  Cartwrig/it's  Ordinary,  1651. 

J  CROWD.  A  fiddle.  Certainly  from 
the  Welch  crwth,  though  some  who 
are  fond  of  Greek  derivations  deduce 
it  from  Kpouw,  pulso,  though  it  is  not 
struck  or  beaten. 

A  lacquey  that— can  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Cynlh.  Revels,  i,  1. 
0  sweet  consent  between  a  crowd  and  a  Jew's  hsirp. 

AUx.  4'  Campaspe,  O.  PL,  ii,  108. 
Violins  strike  up  aloud. 
Fly  the  gittcm,  sco«t  the  crowd. 

Drayt.  Nymph.,  8.  p.  1612. 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches ; 
And  by  your  doom  to  be  allow 'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more  a  crowd. 

Hudih.,  I,  ii,  1000. 

In  Gammer  6urton*8  Needle,  crowded 
seems  to  be  used  for  crowed :  "  Her 
cock  with  the  yelow  legs  that  nightly 
crowded  so  just."  O.  PL,  ii,  31. 
This,  however,  is  probably  only  a 
false  print  for  crowed, 
fCROWDER.     A  fiddler. 

Saying  I'll  do  the  best  I  can. 

To  plague  them  all  this  night; 
His  pipes  he  straight  began  to  play, 
The  crowders  they  did  dance.  Jack  Homer. 

fCROWD,  r.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon 
her  eggs. 

Accouveter.    To  brood,  sit  close,  or  crowding,  as  a 
henne  over  her  egges,  or  chickens.  Colgrate. 

CROW-KEEPER.  A  person  employed 
to  drive  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
At  present,  in  all  the  midland  coun* 
ties,  a  boy  set  to  drive  the  birds 
away  is  said  to  keep  birds.  Hence  a 
stuffed  figure,  now  called,  more  pro- 
perly, a  scare-crow,  was  also  called  a 
crow-keeper. 

That  fellow  handles  hia  bow  like  a  crow-keeper. 

ZetuTt  iT»  fi. 
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Drayton,  in  an  angry  address  to 
Copid,  tells  him  to  tarn  erow-keeper  .* 

Ott  if  thoa^lt  not  thy  ■rchery  fknrbear. 

To  laiiie  bMe  nutic  to  thyieif  prefer. 

And  when  oome'i  Mfirn,  or  grown  into  the  ear, 

Pnetiae  thy  qoirer,  and  turn  erow-k$eper.  Idem  48. 

This  is  one  of  Tusser*s  directions  for 
September : 

Ho  looner  a  aowing,  but  out  by  and  by 
With  mother  or  boy  that  alarum  can  cry : 
And  let  them  be  armed  with  a  slinK  or  a  bow. 
To  scare  away  pigeon,  the  rook,  or  the  crow. 

So  among  his  harvest  tools  he  reckons 

A  aling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy. 

And  in  his  abstract  for  the  same 
months 

With  aling  or  bow 
Ktopecormitom  ^<m. 

A  9eare-crow  is  clearly  meant  in  the 
following  lines : 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  Uth, 
Searing  the  ladies  lue  a  erow4ueper, 

SoM,  Attd  JuLf  i,  4. 

tCBOWLING.       Grumbling     in     the 
stomach. 

The  crowRng  in  the  beUye,  bothorigmon 

Witkali  DictUmatu,  ed.'  1606,  p.  9IS7. 

fCBOWN.     A  sovereign,  a  king. 

Nor  do  thon  enoonnter  with  thy  ctowm, 
Great  son  of  Peleos,  since  no  king,  that  erer  Jove 

allowed 
Giace  of  a  sceptre,  eqoals  Mm. 

Ckapm.t  Horn.  /{.,  i,  974. 

CROWN,  IRON.  The  putting  on  a 
crown  of  iron,  heated  red  hot,  was 
occasionally  the  punishment  of  rebels 
or  regicides.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoff- 
man, 1631,  this  torture  is  supposed 
to  be  practised,  the  offender  being 
adjudged  to  have  his  head  seared 
with  a  burning  crown. 
In  Richard  III,  the  princess  Anne 
alludes  to  the  practice,  in  the  follow- 
ing passionate  expressions : 

0,  would  to  God,  that  the  inclnaive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-kot  »t«el,io  sear  me  to  ike  brtUn. 

Act  ir,  se.  1. 

Goldsmith  alludes  to  a  similar  fact,  in 
the  History  of  Hungary,  in  a  line 
which  long  puzzled  the  majority  of 
readers: 

Lake's  iron  erowu^  and  Damien'i  bed  of  iteel. 

TraeeUer. 

Now  the  history  is  known,  it  would 
surely  be  allowable  to  correct  it  to 
**ZeeJ^s  iron  crown,"  since  it  was  in 
fact  not  Luke,  but  George  Zeck,  his 
bfother,  who  suffered  this  torture,  for 
a  desperate  rebellion  in  which  they 
were  both  engaged  in  1514.  Reapub. 
Bung,     The  same  punishment  was 


inflicted  in  Scotland,  on  the  earl  of 
Athol,  one  of  the  murderers  of  king 
James  I.  See  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Richard  III,  above  cited. 
tCROWNS  OF  THE  SUN.  Gold  coins 
of  Louis  XI,  of  France,  with  the  mint 
mark  of  a  sun.  See  Gifford's  Mas- 
singer,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 

Let  hbn  be  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  graces 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  over, 
Twenty-five  thousand  cnmne  of  the  ran. 

Heywood^e  Bd.ir,  part  S,  i,  4, 1000. 

fCROWN-CROACHER.  One  who  en- 
croaches  upon  the  crown. 

Sith  stories  all  doe  tell  in  every  age. 
How  these  erotcne<ro»eker»  come  to  shameftill  ends. 
Mirour/or  Moffietrates,  1587. 

A  CROWNED  CUP.  A  bumper ;  a  cup 
so  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents 
rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

True,  and  to  welcome  Dariotto*fe  lateness. 
He  snail,  unpledged,  carouze  one  crowned  eup 
To  all  these  ladies  health.    AU  Fools,  0.  PI ,  ir,  186. 
We'll  drink  her  health  in  a  crowned  eup,  my  lads. 

OldC(mpU,0.^\.,x,4S[. 

This  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated 
mutually  by,  the  Homeric  expression, 
which  is  perfectly  equivalent : 

KoOpot  ijAv  KgnfTTipais  hnare^fnum  voroib.  12.,  A,  470. 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  eroum'd. 

On  which  Atbenseussay s,  *Ewi<rrd^ovrai 
hi  TToTolo  ol  KpffTilfies,  Uroi  vwep^eiXelt 
oi  Kprjriipes  woiovvrat,  &ot€  hia  rod 
worov  iwiaret^ayovadai.  Lib.  i,  C.  11. 
That  is,  "The  cups  were  made  to 
stand  above  the  brim,  so  as  to  be 
crowned  with  the  liquor  in  them.'* 
See  II.,  0,  232.  It  was  also  a  custom 
with  the  ancients  literally  to  crown 
their  cups  with  garlands,  which  has 
caused  some  little  obscurity  in  Virgil's 
imitations  of  these  passages.  See 
Heyne  on  ^n.,  i,  724.  Once,  however, 
that  poet  has  clearly  alluded  to  the 
latter  circumstance : 

Turn  pater  Anchises  magnum  cratera  corond 
Indmt,  implevitque  mero.  JSk.,  iii,  6S5. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST.  A  famUiar 
corruption,  among  the  vulgar,  for 
coroner's  inquest, 

Qd  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ?     \»t  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't ; 
erowner's  quest  law.  HanU.,  r,  1. 

The  coroner,  I  believe,  is  still  the 
crowner,  in  that  class  of  society. 
CROWNET.  Diminutive  of  crown,  as 
coronet.  Both  this  and  crown  are 
used  occasionally  as  the  chief  end,  or 
ultimate  reward  aiid  t«V3\\.^  oil   vgl 
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trndertaking ;  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  tbe  end  crowns  the  design. 
Finis  coronat  opus. 

Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wan,  and  caU*d  them 

home, 
Whoae  boaom  waa  my  crmcmtt,  my  chief  end. 

AiU.  mni  Cl^  ir,  10. 

Tbus  in  Cymbeline  he  says. 

My  inpreme  erown  of  grief. 

f  Firat  stately  Jnno,  with  her  porte  and  graee. 
Her  robei,  her  lawne,  her  erownet,  and  her  maee. 

Feelt^»  Jraipiment  of  Paris. 

•KUROWN-PAPER.  Paper  of  a  parti- 
cular  size,  named  from  the  water-mark 
of  a  crown.  The  name  is  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  older. 

And  may  not  oirty  locJcs  from  off  the  feet 
from  thence  be  tum'd  to  a  eroitne-faner  sheet? 

TayWi  Worket,  1680. 

tCROWN-RAPE.  Usurpation  of  the 
crown  by  force. 

Crovm^mve  accounted  but  canning  and  skill, 
Bloudshead  a  blockehonse  to  beate  awa^*  ilL 

Minmrfor  MofiulrtUeSf  1587. 

CROWSE.  A  north  country  word, 
meaning  sprightly,  merry,  or  alert. 

i^w.  How  chear,  mv  hearta  ? 

lit  Btggmr.  lioat  crcwu,  most  canringly. 

/ovkl  Crew,  O.  fi,  z,  840. 

See  also  p.  442. 

Such  one  thou  art»  as  ia  the  little  At, 

Who  is  so  crowse  and  gamesome  with  the  flame. 

DrmgUm,  Bel.  7.  p.  1419. 
Aa  ero»i€  aa  a  new  waahm  loose.  B^»  Frot.,  p.  890. 

It  is  also  among  his  north  country 
words.  Kelly  has  the  proverb  more 
metrically,  Scottish  Proverbs : 

Nothing  so  erowM 

As  a  new  waahen  loase.  P.  968. 

fCROYDON.  This  town  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  its  col- 
liers, t.  e.,  charcoal-burners.  Grim 
the  collier  of  Croydon  is  the  subject 
of  an  old  play,  and  there  was  an  old 
tune,  mentioned  in  the  1 6th  century, 
entitled,  "Tom  Collier  of  Croidon 
hath  solde  his  cole.'*  Richard  Crow- 
ley, in  his  Epigrams,  printed  in  1550, 
has  one  on  "  The  Collier  of  Croydon," 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  collier  of 
that  town  who  had  become  so  rich 
that  he  was  offered  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Take  kennel  water,  soot,  and  burnt  cmsts,  of  each  a 


ponlt  footed  fiend,  or  the  eoUigr  of  Cro^dm:  when 
they  are  well  iucurporated  together,  let  a  fat  hoateas 
serve  it  np  in  white  eartlien  pots,  and  it  is  as  good 
ooffetf  as  the  black  broth  which  the  Laoedemomana 
vaed  to  drink  in  their  moat  serions  oonsoltationa. 

f^Boim,l996. 


CROTDON-SANGUINE.  Supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  sallow  colour. 

By'r  ladie,  you  are  of  a  good  complezioB, 
A  right  erojfden-MMfftiiHe,  bahrew  me. 

Damcn  and  Pith.,  O.  Fl..  i,  S96. 
Both  of  a  complexion  inclining  to  the  Oriental  ooloor 
of  a  eroydon-Manguine. 
Jnatom.  of  the  Metam.  ofAjttx,  hy  Harr.,  aign.  L^  7. 

fCRUCB.     A  jug,  or  goblet.    Fr. 

niey  had  sucked  such  a  juce 
Out  of  the  good  ale  eruee. 

The  UiUueHe  Flrwuuiie. 

fTo  CRUCIATE.     To  torment. 

Hce  halh  kneeled  oftener  in  the  honour  of  his  sweete- 
heart  then  his  Saviour;  hee  eruciatetk  himself  with 
the  thought  of  her,  and  weaheth  al  his  fiienda  with 
talking  on  her.  Mast  U  the  Moone,  1609. 

fCRUE.     A  crew. 

An  Aleman  prince,  named  Bando^  making  preparatian 
long  before  for  that  which  he  designra,  entied  by 
atealth  with  a  erue  of  souldiors  Ughuy  appointed  to 
kill  and  rob,  into  Magontiacum. 

HoUtuuTe  Ammamu  MarceUimme,  1609. 

tro  CRUM. 

p.  0  Phormio.the  whole  charae  ialaide  on  thy  backe: 
thou  thy  selfe  didst  crumme  it.  thou  therefore  must 
eate  it  up  all :  selfe  doe,  selfe  have :  prewure  Uiy  selfe. 

Terence  in  B$»gluk,  1614. 

"fCRUM.  To  gather  up  one*s  crums,  to 
recover  strength. 

She  courteously  granted  both,  and  so  carefully  tended 
me  in  my  sicknesse,  that  what  with  her  merry 
sporting  and  good  nourishing,  I  beean  to  gather  up 
my  eruwu,  anain  short  time  to  walke  into  a  gallery 
neere  adjoyning  unto  my  chamber,  where  ahe  dia- 
dained  not  to  1^  me.  I^fUe^e  Bmpkme*. 

fTo  a  crum,  exactly. 

That  griping  knight  sir  Thomas  must  be  call'd 
With  the  same  lure:  he  knows  t* a  crum  how  much 
Loaae  is  in  twenty  dozen  of  bread,  between 
That  which  ia  broke  by  th'  hand,  and  that  ia  cut. 

C«rtwrigke»  Ordinary,  1651. 

CRUMENAL.     A  purse. 

The  fat  oze  that  wont  to  lig  in  the  stall, 
la  DOW  fast  stalled  ia  her  crMmenal. 

Spene.  Skep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  r.  118. 

fCRUMP.  Crooked.  "  Crumpe^houl^ 
deredj  camel  1-backed,  or  crooke- 
backt.**     Nomenclator, 

All  those  steep  mountains,  whose  high  homed  tops 
The  misty  cloak  of  wandnng  cluuds  enwraps, 
Under  first  waters  their  crump  ekouliert  hid. 
And  all  the  earth  as  a  dull  pond  abid.        Du  BarUt, 

fTo  CRUNK.  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
crane. 

The  crane  crunketh,  gruit  grua. 

WitkaW  DUtionane,  ed.  1606,  p.  9a 

fCRUSE.     A  goblet.     See  Cbucb. 

Goblet.  A  cruse :  a  quafflne  cup,  properly  a  litle  pol 
wherewith  they  drewe  drinke  aa  with  a  bucket. 

Nfftnencta  fer. 
Sink'st  thou  in  want,  and  is  thy  smaU  cruse  spent? 
Sra  him  in  want ;  ei\ioy  him  in  content. 

Quartes*s  BmJUems. 

To  CRUSH  A  POT.  or  CUP.  A  cant 
phrase  for  to  finish  a  pot ;  as  it  is 
now  said  to  crack  a  bottle. 

My  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet,  an  if  yon  be  not 
of  the  house  of  Montaguea,  I  pray  come  and  crush 
a  cup  of  wine.  Bom.  and  Jul,  i,  i. 

Come,  George,  well  erusk  a  pol  befuv  we  part 

Gtorg*mQr*eM,0,tL,m,iL 
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m  the  p0#,  hoiteH, and  well  enah  it 

Tmo  Angrie  Women  qfAHngton. 

CRUZADO.  A  Portaguese  coin,  worth, 
according  to  Guthrie's  table,  2#.  3<f. 
if  a  cmsade  of  exchange,  and  2a,  Sfd. 
if  a  new  crusade.  E.  Coles  makes  it 
worth  10*. ;  Kersey,  4*. ;  Dr.  Grey, 
3s.;  the  editor  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  above  2«.  10^^.  It  is  named 
from  a  cross  which  it  bears  on  one 
side,  the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on 
the  other.  It  doubtless  varied  in 
value  at  different  periods. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loet  my  purse 

Full  of  enuadoi.  Otk.,  iii*  4- 

The  fine  impoi'd 
For  an  ongown'd  senator  is  about 
Forty  enuado€B,  Honest  WTL,  O.  Fl.,  iii,  809. 

I  have  honaes, 
Jeirela,  and  a  poor  nmsMai  of  ertuadoes. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  893. 

CRT,  OUT  OF.  Out  of  all  estimation. 
A  quunt,  familiar  phrase,  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin. 

Kmh  seiieant,  and  yeoman,  I  should  love  these 
nape  out  ^  cry  now,  if  we  oonld  see  men  peep  ont  of 
door  in  'em.  Fnntan^  iii,  6 ;  Sappl.  8h.,  ii,  688. 

.  And  then  I  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and 
stand  mwn  my  pantofles  to  them,  out  qfaUerie. 

Old  Ikiming  ofSkr.,  6  pi.,  i,  174. 

Again,  p.  185. 

Very  similar,  and  probably  made  from 
this,  is  the  phrase  ''  Out  of  all  whoop- 
ing*^  as  used  by  Shakespeare : 

O  wonderful,  wonderral,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
whooping.  A»  you  like  it,  lii,  8. 

See  also  Out  of  all  ho. 
fTo  CRY  OUT.     To  be  brought  to  bed 
of  a  child. 

Tou  pnppily  off-spring  of  a  mttney  nisht-w&lker,  who 
lorrd  to  play  the  whore  an  Tiour  before  she  ery'd 


ouif  to  get  a  crown  to  pav  the  bawd  her  midwife  lor 
bringing  you,  you  bastard  into  the  world. 

The  London  Spyy\t9^ 

CRYSTALS.       A   common  expression 
for  eyes. 

Therefore  eetteto  he  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  dear  thy  eryetalt.  Hen.  F,  ii,  S. 

That  is,  dry  thine  eyes.  Pistol  says 
it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  weep  at  their  parting. 
The  old  quartos  read  *'  clear  up  thy 
ehristaUr 

Tnt  I  tut  I  yon  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  nriz'd  with  herself  in  either  eye ; 
But  in  thou  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid,  8tc. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  S. 
Oh  how  your  talking  eyes, 
Those  active,  sparkling,  sweet,  discoursing  twins, 
1b  their  strong  captivating  motion  told  me 
Hw  story  of  your  neart  1    A  thousand  Cupids 
Metlioiighi  sat  playing  in  that  pair  of  ckrystals. 

Matek  atMidn.,0.  PL,  rii,  89S. 
Sleep,  you  sweet  ghisses. 
An  ereriastiBg  shunber  close  those  ckrystals. 

B.  jr  Ft.  Double  Marriage. 


CRY  YOU  MERCY.  A  phrase  equi- 
valent to  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  at 
present. 

What  Hall    How  now.  mad  wag?    what  a  deril 

dost  thou  in  Warwickshire? My  good    lord   of 

Westmoreland,  /  cry  yon  mercy;  I  thought  your 
honour  had  afaready  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

1  Hen,  IV,  iw,  8. 
Are  yon  the  gentleman?  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Beery  M,  inkUH.,^  %. 

A  ridiculous  proverb,  once  common, 
included  this  phrase  also : 

Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  yon  for  a  joint-stooL  Bag. 

Used  apparently  in  mere  sport,  as  an 
awkward  apology  for  some  blunder 
or  inattention ;  possibly,  founded  upon 
some  anecdote  of  such  an  apology  being 
offered. 

tSure  his  taylor  hath  not  done  well  to  make  it  so  short 
wasted :  crie  kim  mercie  I  now  I  looke  so  low,  he  hath 
put  all  the  waste  in  the  knees  of  his  breeches; 
currage,  man  I  if  she  will  not,  another  will. 

Tke  Man  in  tke  Moone,  1809. 

fib  CRY  UP.  To  extol;  to  make 
famous. 

Hear.  We*re  ery*d  up 

O*  th'  sudden  for  jthe  sole  tutors  of  the  age. 

8kap.  Esteem'd  dftcreet,  sage  trainers  up  of  youth. 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,  1861. 

*     Tou  writ  to  me  lone  since,  to  send  you  an  account  of 

the  duke  of  Ossunirs  death,  a  Uttle  man,  but  of  great 

fame  and  fortunes,  and  much  cried  up,  and  known 

up  and  down  the  world. 

HowelFs  Famili4ar  Letters,  1850. 

To  CUB.  To  confine  in  a  narrow  space. 
Perhaps  a  familiar  corruption  of  to 
coop. 

To  be  ciMed  up  on  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  per- 
plexed. Burt.  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  158. 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free. 
Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouTdst  tempt  the  sea  ? 
Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 
On  a  brown-George,  with  busv  sa'abbers  fed. 

Dryd.  Pers.,  Sat.  5. 

Johnson  has  inadvertently  put  the 
second  example  as  an  instance  of  to 
cub,  for  to  bring  forth  cubs,  but  it  is 
evidently  used  in  this  sense ;  and  my 
friend  Todd  has  not  perceived  the 
mistake.  That  sense  of  to  cub,  there- 
fore, still  wants  an  example. 
tCUCKING-STOOL.  A  weU-known 
popular  instrument  for  punishing 
women,  used  in  former  times,  some- 
times less  correctly  called  a  ducking- 
stool. 

Plus.  And  here's  a  coblers  wife  brought  for  a  scold. 

Nim.  TeU  her  of  cooHng-stooles,  tel  her  there  be 

Oyster  queanes,  with  orange  women. 

Carts  and  coaches  store,  to  make  a  noyse. 

Kandolpk's  Muses  Lo^Mng-Glasse,  1848. 
As  with  her  father  she  was  diving. 
And  catching  craw«ftsh  for  her  living, 
^or  she  belon^d  lo  BVWvu^^Xa^ 
And  often  limes  YmA  tvOi  m  aUVa, 
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And  nte  i'  th  bottome  of  a  poole, 

H<meraUModt,19in. 

CUCKOLD,   perhaps,   quasi   cuckoo* d; 
t.  e.,  one  served 

At  that  ungentle  gnll  the  euckow  bird 

Uieth  the  spairow.  1  Hen.  IV,  t,  1. 

t.  e.,  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  that 
is  not  his  own.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  the  etymology  thus  con- 
sidered, which  is  my  only  reason  for 
giving  the  word  a  place  in  this  Glos- 
sary. 
fCUCKOLD'S  HAVEN  and  CUCK- 
OLD'S POINT.  Well-known  spots 
on  the  Thames,  below  Greenwich, 
which  are  'often  alluded  to  by  the 
old  popular  writers.  According  to 
tradition,  this  place  owes  its  name  to 
the  discovery  by  the  injured  husband 
of  an  amour  between  king  John  and 
a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham.  The  king, 
to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to  give 
the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river; 
and,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
granted  a  charter  for  a  yearly  fair  at 
Charlton  for  the  sale  of  homed  cattle 
and  articles  manufactured  of  kom. 
This  was  known  as  horn-fair. 

And  passinff  farther,  I  at  first  obsenr'd 

That  CMcioldt-haten  vraa  but  badly  serv'd ; 

For  there  old  Time  had  luch  confusion  wronght, 

That  of  that  ancient  place  remained  nought. 

No  monumentall  memorable  home, 

Or  tree,  or  noat,  which  hath  those  tropheet  borne. 

Was  left,  wherebT  posterity  mav  know 

Where  their  forefatners  crests  aid  grow,  or  show. 

Which  put  into  a  maze  my  musing  muse. 

Both  at  the  worlds  neglect,  and  times  abuse, 

That  that  stout  pillar  to  oblivions  pit 

Should  fall,  whereon  flus  ultra  might  be  writ. 

That  such  a  marke  of  reverend  note  should  lye 

Forgot,  and  hid,  in  blacke  obscurity ; 

Especialljr  when  men  of  every  sort 

Of  countries,  cities,  warlike  campes,  or  court, 

Unto  that  tree  are  plaintiffs  or  aefendants. 

Whose  loves,  or  feares,  are  fellowes  or  attendants. 

01  all  estates,  this  haven  hath  some  partakers 

By  lot,  some  cuckolds,  and  some  cuckold-makers. 

And  can  they  all  so  much  forgetfull  be 

Uuto  that  ancient  and  renowned  tree. 

That  hath  so  many  ages  stood  erected, 

And  by  such  store  of  patrons  beene  protected, 

And  now  ingloriously  to  lye  unseene, 

As  if  it  were  not,  or  nad  never  beene  P 

Taylor's  Worket,  16S0. 
3fau.  Now  doth  my  master  long  more  to  finger  that 
gold,  then  a  young  girle,  married  to  an  old  man,  doth 
to  run  her  husband  ashore  at  Cuckolds  haven. 

Day's  lis  of  GuUs,  less. 
If  you  are  minded  for  to  wed, 
And  bring  a  woman  to  vour  bed. 
Take  one  that's  cheerful  with  discretion, 
Handsome  and  neat  without  ambition; 
Mirth  mix'd  with  manners  let  her  have, 
Not  sad  and  dumpish,  but  yet  grave. 
Let  her  be  loving,  but  yet  mind 
TtiHt  §he  be  chaste  as  well  as  kind. 


Lett  if  at  CueMds  point  yon  land. 
And  ere  you  rightly  understand. 
Through  ignorance  or  want  of  care. 
Tour  wife  conduct  yon  to  Horn-fair. 

Poor  Bobin,  1757. 

tCUCKOT.     Perhaps  for  cuckold. 

Mop.  No,  no,  I  am  deceived,  it  is  not  that. 
Amy.  Yon  dolt,  you  esse,  you  cuckot. 

Randolph's  Jmynias,  1640. 

CUCKOW.  A  cuckold  being  called  so 
from  the  cuckow^  the  note  of  that 
bird  was  supposed  to  prognosticate 
that  destiny,  which  strengthens  the 
probability  of  the  above  derivation. 
Thus  Shakespeare, 

Cuckow,  cuekow,  0  word  of  fear, 
Unpleaaing  to  a  married  ear.    Lots  L.  L.,  v,  2. 

And  Drayton : 

No  nation  names  the  euekow  bnt  in  scorn. 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fears  the  horn. 

Works,  8vo,  p.  1S16. 

In  the  same  passage,  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  cuckow  and  hedge- 
sparrow,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
1  Hen.  lY,  v,  I,  and  Lear,  i,  4,  is 
told  at  large. 
CUCKOW-FLOWERS.  Certainly  used 
>  in  the  above  passage  of  Lear,  if  the 
reading  be  right,  for  cowslips ;  which 
is  supported  by  the  knowledge  that 
cocUf  or  herbe  cocu,  had  that  meaning 
in  French.  See  Cotgrave  in  those 
words. 
CUCK-QUEAN.  A  familiar  word,  fabri- 
cated  by  taking  the  first  syllable  of 
cuckold,  and  adding  quean  to  it,  thus 
making  a  she-cuckold,  or  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her. 
Femme  cocue,  Cotgrave.  So  also  Min- 
shew,  very  fully:  Cuckqueane,  apud 
Anglos  est  ilia  quee  juncta  est  impu- 
dice  viro,"  &c. 

He  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  change. 

And  I  heard  him  say,  should  he  be  married. 

He'd  make  his  wife  a  euck-quean. 

Fuur  Prentices  ofLond.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  612 

And  now  her  hourly  her  own  cucquean  makes. 

B.  Jons.  Bpigr.,  25 
Diana  wears  them  [horns]  on  her  head,  afUr  the 
manner  of  a  crescent ;  is  she  a  cue-quean  for  that  ? 
how  the  devil  can  she  be  cuckolded  who  was  never  vet 
married  ?  Otelfs  Rabekus,  h.  iii,  ch.  14. 

Cot- QUEAN  (which  see)  is  quite  a 
different  word,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  confounded. 

Queene  Juno  not  a  little  wroth  ^{ainst  her  husband's 

crime. 
By  whom  she  was  a  cock-queans  made,  &c. 

Warner's  Jib.  Engl.,  i,  4. 

Where  read  cuck  for  cock,  Warner 
has  ventured  to  make  a  verb  of  it : 


■MBa  dongv,  qnotli  (ht,  U 

TgiDt  him  fci  mat  ft  wcaUb,  At  to  ba  emct- 
u'/iten.  Alt.  O^l.,  Tui,  tl,  p.  IM. 

tCUCULB.     A  moDk's  bood,  from  the 


CUL 


or  Cotli  littlf  mide  i  tnonk. 

CotU  pcrplu'd  wUb'w  w^te  a  cmcuU  bonjrht. 

Thildjiug  h*  mijrhl  cUt  na  cuckold  Uiought. 

Hence  cveuUed,  hooS^ed"" 

With  bji  venjm  vcpnaa,  byi  adden,  *helpa,  uid 
•nikn. 


nnjiiv  thil  qnlo  iJl  niTKhiefi 


tCUDOELLED.     Embroicfered  thickly. 

^ow  4pcrtur4)  Tou  ibalL  bav«  an  Inih  fiHtniui  with 

ieUov  br  OTcnce  Uwny  lacd,  nift?  Uol  TrQCD  LoDdoa 
or  i  Kore  Eaila  to  ana  oT  the«  decayed  muuiau. 
n>l^(  JTsrtu,  1030. 

tCUDGEL-FLAY.     Fighting  vitb  cud- 
gels. 

Nar  tbe  drJBg  of  tka  diT 
There  will  be  ■  eudgtt^tau, 
Wbere  *  catcomli  will  Sa  broke, 
Etc  t  good  word  an  be  ipoks. 

Willi  Sttnitimi,  IIU. 

CUE.  A  sidhU  portion  of  bread  or  beer ; 
a  term  formerly  current  in  both  the 
English  univerBities,  the  letter  q  being 
the  mark  in  the  buttery  books  to 
denote  such  a  piece.  Q  should  seem 
to  stand  torquadrani,  a  farthing;  but 
Minihew,  wboSnished  his  first  edition 
in  Oxford,  says  it  was  ouly  half  that 
sum,  and  thus  pHrticuiarly  explains  it ; 
"  Because  thej  set  down  in  the  bat- 
tling or  bntterle  bookea  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a 
farthing ;  and  in  Oxford  nhen  they 
make  that  cue  or  q  a  farthing,  they 
say,  eap  my  q,  and  make  it  a  farthing, 
thus  *.  But  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  little  f;  thus  f,  or  thus  s, 
for  a  farthing."  He  translates  it  in 
Latin  ealeulut  pania.  Coles  has  "  A 
cue  [half  a  farthing]  minutum." 
Cue*  and  eeea  are  generally  mentioned 
together,  the  eee  meaning  a  small 
measure  of  beer;  but  why,  is  not 
equally  explained. 


Ill  'Ptrl  JtTo.iwu).  O.  PI  ifi,  91. 
TbMX  ha,  poor  Ibjnr,  luLb  no  ecquuBtiiica  with  aboie 
a  mate  ud  e  halJi  bid  that  ha  aerer  drmnk  ibovc 
■iu  t  or  Ueliuu.  SatiMri,  Cmltmfl  tfCI,  p.  U. 

Bishop  Earle  also  has  cue*  and  eett  : 

Hk  [the  eoUega  butler]  dDminacn  one  (rath  Dan, 
wk^  Ibsj  fint  nna  to  tiic  batch,  Mpd  pvulfli  theiB 


CUE-FB  LLOW.  From  cue,  the  final  or 
cntch-word  of  a  speech ;  a  technical 
terra  among  players:  whence  cut- 
/elloui  meaua    players   who   act  to< 

Toa  hate  formolj  baard  ct  the  nuuea  of  the  prieit^ 
gniiidreclm  of  thii  mmrdie,  and  iatcl;  ufUic  name* 
uf  the  derdj,  Iheii  fiu-fttiaua  in  the  plav. 

Are'.  tfPi^  iMtl..  E.  i. 

The  cut  among  players  was  derived, 
doubtleia,  from  the  French,  queue; 
being  literally  the  tail  of  a  speech. 
It  occurs  several  timea  in  Midi.  N.  Dr., 
iii,  I,  among  the  matic  actors. 
CUERFO.  To  be  tn  euerpo,  to  be 
stripped  of  the  upper  garment,  a 
Spanish  term,  meaning  to  display  the 
body,  or  aterpo, 

1  hate  to  aae  all  hoit,  aiid  old,  in  eutrfo. 
Bui.  Cun»,whaflUiatr 

Tif.  LiKbl-ikippbiE  hnic  and  Jimblel, 
Ibe  biirvfrbDji'a  gaib  I  poor  olaok  and  balfblaakl 


Your  Spaouh  holt  u  Qeier  leen  i»  cutrpo, 
WilhoDt  hia  panmeDUH,  doke.  and  iword.       IKi. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras. 

So  tbcy  ubiDBiillcd  bim  of  a  new  ploab  cloak,  aAd  mj 
aecretaiT  WM  fontenl  lo  (to  home  qniellj  n  mmw. 
H««lh Ullni.  B.  1,  1 1.  UlVlT. 

CUIRASS.  Armour  for  the  bresat  and 
back.  The  thing  being  disused,  the 
word  is  likely  to  become  ubiolete,  and 
perhaps  is  nearly  so  at  present.  It  is 
derived  from  euir,  leather,  of  which 
at  some  time  it  probably  was  formed. 

Fnwf  nifiauff,  and  open  bofnof  t«. 

A»  Pmlica  O.  FI.,  Ti.  U3. 
Haoptolenu  bad  bii  iword  jet  who  hiut  him  oDder 
hia  curaat,  Dten  about  hii  eroTue, 

KitWi  Pkl.,  us,  A. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark,  the 
word  liaa  been  revived  by  means  of 
Buonaparte's  Cuiriuaiers,  but  is  now 
likely  to  be  again  forgotten. 
CUISSE8.     Armour  for  the  tbigha. 

I  nw  Tonng  Harrr  with  hia  baaTDF  ob. 
Ell  rrntta  n>  ilii  lUght.  nUantl;  am'd, 
BiHi  from  Uie  gimnJlikr  '—•—"  u-— 


Lther'd  Hernnr. 

1  Hn.  fr.  It. 

CULLING8,  OT  CVi\A*?.'SS.\)i\«..    " 


\a- 


ferior  abeep,  «epmXfe&liwiL*0&&M^ 


CUL 
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ThoM  that  are  big*it  of  bone  I  lUll  retenre  for  breed. 
My  euUiiuis  I  pat  OIL  or  for  the  chapman  feed. 

Drayt.  Nympk.,  e.  p.  1496. 

GULLION,  s.  A  base  fellow ;  a  term  of 
great  contempt:  from  the  Italian, 
eofflione,  a  great  booby. 

Away,  baie  euUions,  Suffolk,  let  them  so. 

And,  Midas  like,  he  iets  it  in  the  court, 
With  base  out  landish  euUUms  at  his  heels. 
Whose  proud  fantasUck  liTeries  make  such  show, 
As  if  Uiat  Proteus,  god  of  shapes,  appeared. 

JU».7/,O.PL.ii,840. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  ii,  63. 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
Andmakesagodof  suchaotUuMi.    2Vmi.  iSXr.,  iv,  S. 

Sometimes  etUlen : 

For  what  could  be  more  enlien-Vkt  or  base. 
Or  fitter  for  a  man  were  made  of  straw. 

Than  standing  in  a  fair  yong  ladies  grace, 
To  shew  himself  a  cuckow  or  a  daw. 

Harr.  Jrioit.f  xxv,  S5. 

CULLIONLT.  Base,  blockheaded ;  from 
cullion. 

Draw,  you  whoreson  cullumfy  barbermonger,  draw. 

Lear,  u,  2. 

CULLIS.  A  very  fine  and  strong  broth, 
strained  and  made  clear  for  patients 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness.  From 
eoulis,  Fr.,  of  the  same  sense ;  t.  e., 
a  solution  of  meat.  In  an  old  book 
before  cited,  called  the  Haven  of 
Health,  is  a  receipt  to  make  a  eoleUe 
of  a  cocke  or  capon,  which  in  many 
respects  is  so  curious,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it, 
though  rather  long. 

If  jAu  list  to  still  [distil]  a  cocke  for  a  weak  body,  that 
is  in  a  consumption  tbrouKh  long  sicknesse  or  other 
causes,  you  majr  doe  it  weU  in  tus  manner.  Take  a 
red  cocke,  that  is  not  <dd,  dresse  him  and  cut  him  in 

S quarters,  and  bruse  all  the  bones,  then  take  the  rootes  of 
ennell,  parcel;^,  and  succorv,  videt  leaves,  and  borage, 
put  the  cocke  mto  an  earl  nen  pot  which  is  good  to 
stew  meates  in,  uid  between  every  quarter  lay  of  the 
footes  and  herbes,  oorans,  whole  mace,  anise  seeds, 
liquorice  being  scraped  and  slvced,  and  so  fill  up  your 
pot.  Then  put  in  halfe  a  pint  of  rose  water,  a  quart 
of  white  wine  or  more,  two  ot  three  dates  made  cleane 
and  cut  in  peices,  a  few  prunes  and  raysons  of  the 
sunne,  and  tfyou  put  in  certain  peeeee  ofoold,  it  wiU 
be  the  better,  attd  tkey  never  the  ¥>or$e,  iiui  so  cover  it 
close,  and  stop  it  with  doueh,  and  set  the  pot  in  seeth- 
ing water,  and  let  it  seeUi  gently  for  ue  upace  of 
twelve  houres,  with  a  Kood  fire  kept  still  t  n  'cr  the 
brasse  pot  that  it  stanaeth  in,  and  the  pot  kept  with 
liquor  so  long.  When  it  hath  stilled  so  many  noures, 
then  take  out  the  earthen  pot,  open  it,  streine  out  the 
broth  into  some  cleane  vessel,  and  ^ve  thereof  unto 
the  weake  person  morning  and  evening,  warmed  and 
spiced,  as  plcaseth  the  patient.  In  like  manner  you 
may  make  a  eoUjfse  of  a  capon,  which  some  men  like 
better.  uaten  of  Health,  cha^.  157. 

Brown,  in  his  Pastorals,  tells  us  of  a 
eullia  mixed  with  still  more  costly 
ingredients : 

To  please  which  Orke  her  husband's  weakned  peece 
If  ust  have  his  etMU  mixt  with  amberoreece, 
Pbeaant  nnd  partridge  into  jelly  tiim\), 
Qnted  with  gold  §ern  timet  refin'd  and  bum'd. 


With  duet  of  Orient  wearU,  richer  the  east 

Yet  ne're  beheld :  (0  Epicurian  feast !) 

This  is  his  breakfast.  Brit.  Fast.,  B.  ii,  S.  S. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  approved 
receipt : 

Let  frold,  amber,  and  dissolved  pearl  be  common  in- 
gredients, and  that  you  cannot  compose  a  culiice 
without  them.  Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  339. 

Wtien  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles 
And  euUiees,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 
To  boil  away,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Captain,  i.  3. 
But  as  they  that  are  shaken  with  a  fever  are  to  be 
warmed  with  cloaths,  not  groans,  and  as  he  that 
melteth  in  a  oonsiunption  is  to  be  recur'd  by  cnUitee, 
not  conceits,  so,  &c    Alex.  /■  Campaepe,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  124. 

So  the  same  author,  Lylie,  in  his 
Euphues : 

The^  that  begin  to  pine  of  a  consumptiom,  without 
delate  preserve  themselves  with  eulUset.    Euph.,  F,  2  b. 

We  should  indubitably  read  cullises 
for  callises,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  ii,  p.  143. 
Cullises  were,  in  fact,  savoury  jellies ; 
but  generally  taken  hot,  as  best  suited 
to  sick  persons. 
CULLISEN,  s.  A  corruption  of  coffnu 
tanee,  or  badge  of  arms ;  unknown  to 
some  editors  of  B.  Jonson's  plays, 
but  since  noticed  in  other  books.  His 
usage  of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently 
explanatory.  In  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  Sogliardo  says,  "Fll 
give  coats,  that's  my  humour,  but  I 
lack  a  cullisen"  Act  i,  sc.  2.  He  is 
immediately  answered,  that  he  may 
get  one  in  the  city,  where  he  may  have 
a  coat  of  arms  made  to  fit  him,  of 
what  fashion  he  will.  To  confirm 
this,  we  hear  afterwards  that  he  is  at 
the  herald's  office,  where  his  adviser 
(Carlo  Buffone)  was  to  meet  him 
against  his  cognizance  was  ready. 
Act  iii,  1 . 

In  the  play  of  The  Case  is  altered. 
Onion  asks,  ''But  what  badge  shall 
we  give,  what  cullisenf"  The  an- 
swer, though  in  corrupt  language,  is 
intelligible  enough :  "  As  for  that,  let 
us  use  the  infidelity  and  commisera- 
tion of  some  harrot  [herald]  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon.  Onion, 
A  gudgeon !  a  scutcheon  thou  wouldst 
say,  man.''  Act  iii. 
The  Owles  Almanack,  a  humorous 
production  of  1618,  has  it  more  than 
once: 

All  the  eHllitant  (signs  or  badges,  in  the  zodiac) 
except  one,  drew  their  pedigree  from  the  idea  of  some 
tiicuk&\iaim«l.  P.  10. 


A  bin  eM  vltheiit  t  nfSu  ant  b«  lika  babbodtn' 

Mr.    Gifford  has  foond  mnother  ez- 


Tba  will  1  hat  Bfti  bnJi-Hcii,  u 


bndees  were  worn : 

The  t^ttiih  m  la 
■bcT^  liku^  to  bt 
whelt  Uvtft  at  u 


He  adds,  "  And  they  are  not  ._ 
dneiredlj  ridiculed,  for  vearing  tails 
bangiog  down  their  backs."  Were 
thoM  long  Bhoulder-knots  I  I  should 
think  K),  Tor  the  caitom  of  tying  tbi 
hair  into  lliat  form  wna  not  yet  known 
Ve  atill  see  eultuent,  or  badges,  won 
by  wstermeD,  firemen,  and  BOmetimes 
by  parish  ofGcers,  as  bendles,  &c. 
See  Bauob. 
fCULLY,  A  term  of  reproach,  nearly 
equivalent  with  eullum.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  ceotnry  it  waa 
osed  in  ibe  sense  of  a  fop. 

CBDy,  11^  (E  on  that  ma;  oinlj  be  wnnght  npoB. 
IKuUan-i  Udiu  Dietiwrg,  IBM. 

CULMEi    from  eulmeit.      The   top    of 


anything. 


t«loftamd  Lb  poinp«of  pHnrdy  pari 
On  rqiddr  top  ind  emltu  at  ttipotrj  courL 

Jrllur,  >  TnfBl.,  IMT.  1^  D  «. 
tCULPE.     A  fault.   Lat. 

To  dcpriit  ■  mu  bnng  buiiibed  out  nf  Ue  roiliiu 
wilbool  devFilfl,  witbont  entpe,  BUd  wylboot  OQH,  tA 
kiiinbcriliiiuiR  ud  plUunanr.  Hull,  HnrylF.loL*. 

-  CULTER,  now  eouller. 

^K  duucl,  bemlock.  lUM. _ 

Doth  ToM  npan  -.  wbili  thu  tliii  n'lT  nuti 
Tbii  ilkdala  dncuulii  ludi  urtg^. 

The  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steerens 
haa  eouUer. 
CULTEB.     A  pigeon,  or  tnrtle   dove. 


CULTER-HOUSE.     A  pigeon-house. 

He  [the  {■nvtcr]  ii  oml;  uwd  bj  the  mMiler  of  the 
orAiHrv^  ■■   raen  am   aaumm-tetdt.   10   trpleniab 

So  Overbury,  '■  His  [the  host's]  wife 
is  the   cnmmin-seede   of    his    dove- 
hooae."     Charaet.,  sign.  0  2. 
CULVBB.KBYS.    The  flower  or  lierb 


columbine.  Culver  being  colamba, 
and  the  little  flowrets  like  keys. 

A  (iri  cnpplai  ctil^ityi  tai  mnliu,  ill  u  mat* 
tariuidf  nuUbie  lo  the  pnKnt  monlb  of  tf  a*. 

WaUait'i  Jngltr,  t  eh.  «. 

A  CUMBER.  A  care,  danger,  or  in- 
convenience.  Sometimes  written  com- 
ber.  See  Todd.  An  abbreviation  of 
incittKber, 

Unnwliile  (ha  Tulii  leek  racMon  from  our  Uui 
Tbu  (sde  Ikj  belpt.  ud  thu  thj  e»m*m  iprt^ 

rmirf.  Taut^lt. 
Celni,  iMDc  reckim'd  of  tht  wife  i  point. 
While  each  maa  mi^t  wilbont  all  let «  nslcr. 

Hmrriiut.  Bpigr.,  i,  V4. 

fCUMBER,  JOHN  A.  A  personage 
alluded  to  in  the  following  linea,  u  a 
man  of  extraordinary  power. 

Han^er'i  ihan>  dart  hath  pirrt'd  (ud  ^e(  we  itaad 

These  weuoD"  cumat  mnquor,  DOT  the  biunbcr. 
Were  they  two  thonnad  iiich  ai  John  ■  Cu^titr. 

L^aui  d/'  CapMm  Jima,  lOM, 

Anthony  Mnnday  introduced  John  a 
Cumber  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  a  play 
~  "ititled  John  a  Kent  aud  John  a  Cum- 


ber, . 


piled  in  1595,  and  n 


epreienta 

him  to  n»  as  a  great  magician  engaged 
in  a  trial  of  skill  with  another  cele- 
brAted  magician,  John  a  Kent,  whose 
legendary  fame  still  survives  in  Here- 
furdsbire.  According  to  Munday'a 
play,  John  a  Cumber  was  a  Scot. 

lie  poate  b>  Soillud  lav  bnte  JoIk,  m  CamiK, 
The  oul;  Bian  leDoimde  for  muick  tIdU. 
On  hiTfl  1  lieard  lie  odce  befmylde  the  deTlQ, 
And  in  hii  arte  eould  ne'er  Anda  hii  matebg. 

f-CUMBBR-WORLD.  That  which  ia 
only  a  trouble  or  useless  burthen  to 
the  world. 


Hart-breakiuzCBiea  tbeoRniriafriif  my  aoao. 

Drafbm-,  si^kirj;  d.rJui,  IBM. 

tCUMLICATION.     For  eomplieation. 

" jX^mW  Hit  Pfrtm,  1. L 

CUMMlN-SEfiDwaa used  for  attracting 
ligeoDs  to  inhabit  a  dove-cute.  See 
Jdlveb-housb. 

CUNNING,*.    Knowledge,  skill  in  any 

ith 

•Til  Pily  Ski'i .  J^..  O.  PL,  fiii,  M. 

CUNNING,  adj.  Skilful,  knowing.  At 
present  to  be  cunning  impUes  craf^ 
but  the  following  passage  shows  that 
formerly  they  might  be  separated: 

WlieniDDCit  uiAc\cab,^iLWoeu^«c^f3^*iJi  4ih. 


CUN 
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jiUtt.  WhT ■hoQkl Doll be aa eumuMg m AmDm? 
JpM.  Goa  shield  yon  should  have  canae  to  oe  so  am- 
mng  aa  AppeUea.       Aleg.  #■  Cmmaatpe,  0.  PL,  ii,  190. 

They  both  mean  skilful  in  the  art  of 
painting. 
tCUNNINGLY.    SkilfuUy. 

In  the  inner  court,  I  saw  the  kings  armea  etamUigty 
carved  in  stone,  imd  fixed  over  a  doore  aloft  on  the 
walL  J^lor't  Worket,  1630. 

fCUPPED.  Intoxicated;  inoue^scups. 

8unda7  at  Mr.  Maiors  much  cheere  and  wine, 
Where  as  the  hall  did  in  the  parlour  dine ; 
At  ni{eht  with  one  that  had  bin  shiieve  I  sup'd. 
Well  entertain'd  I  was,  and  halfe  well  eitp'd. 

Taylor'M  Wbrkes,  1650. 

tCUPBOARD.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  display  of  plate. 

My  lord  of  Bristoll  is  preparing  for  England.  I  waited 
upon  him  lately  when  he  went  to  take  his  leave  at 
court,  and  the  kiuK  washing  his  hands  took  a  ring 
Arom  off  his  own  finger,  ana  put  it  upon  his,  which 
waa  the  greateat  honor  that  ever  he  aid  any  ambas- 
sador as  thev  sav  here ;  he  gave  him  also  a  eupbord  of 
plate,  valued  at  80000  crowns. 

HoweWsFkMiliar  Letters,  16S0. 
His  onhoturit  head  six  earthen  pitchers  graced. 
Beneath  them  waa  his  trusty  tankard  placed. 

Dryden*a  Jwt. 

fCUFBOARD-LOVE.     Interested  love. 

A  CTipAoarrf  20M  is  seldom  true, 

A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few ; 

But  tis  high  time  for  folks  to  marry, 

Whoi  women  woo,  lest  things  miscanr. 

*ocr  RcHim, 

CUPIDS.  To  look  for  Oupida  in  the 
eyes,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  look  babies, 
&c. 

The  Naiads,  aitting  near  upon  the  ased  rocks. 

Are  busied  with  their  oombs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locka, 
While  in  thHr  crjftteU  eyes  he  doth  for  Ctipids  look. 

Drmytofh  Pol.,  ii,  p.  863. 

See  Babies. 
CURAT,  CURATE,  or  CURATS,  for 
cuirass.     Body  armour. 

And  first  in  sight  he  slew  my  elder  brother, 

Hie  bullet  tnxouffh  his  curat  did  make  way. 
And  next  in  flight  he  took,  and  kill'd  the  t'other. 

Harrxngt.  Jriost.,  ix,  86. 
His  helmet  here  he  flung,  his  pouldems  there. 
He  casts  away  his  eurats  and  nis  shield. 

aid.,  xxiii,  106. 
His  wyfe  Panthea  had  made,  of  her  treasure,  a  eurtU* 
and  hehnet  of  golde.      Palace  qfPleas.t  i,  p.  50,  repr. 

Spenser  has  it  curiet : 

And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white. 
Instead  of  etmets,  ana  baaea  for  the  fight 

So.  F.Q.,  V.  V,  80. 
tBut  so  BOone  aa  it  waa  foire  daylight,  the  gUttoring 
habergeons  trimmed  all  about  with  white  guarda,  the 
bright  eurels  made  of  yrm  plates,  diaoovered  a  tun 
off',  shewed  the  kings  power  to  be  at  lumd. 

EoIUm^s  Jmumianus  MarcelUnus,  1609» 
tNeoptolemus  had  his  sword  yet,  who  hurt  him  under 
his  curaees,  even  about  his  groyne.      PUUarek,  1679. 

To  CURB,  properly  eour5;  from  courber, 
to  bend  or  cringe. 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 

Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 

Tea  curi,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  hun  good. 

HamLf  iii,  4. 

fCURBLE.     The  mouth  of  a  well. 

Fire  thiDgi  in  great  request.— Hoopt  in  women's 


pettieoata  almost  as  big  aa  a  wdl*s  eurhU,  women  who 
carry  their  doatha  half  up  their  legs,  voung  men  in 
perukes  down  to  their  breeches,  wencnes  who  wear 
ni^  topknots  on  their  heads  and  never  a  smock  on, 
painted  whores  in  coaches,  and  honest  gentlemen  who 
are  walking  on  foot. 

The  FUm  Strange  Wonders  of  the  World. 

tCURD-CAKES.  Delicacies  of  the 
table  in  former  times,  which  were 
made  as  follows. 

To  make  curd-eaJres.—Takt  a  pint  of  curds,  four  eggs, 
leaving  two  of  the  whites ;  add  sugar  and  erated  nut- 
meg, with  a  little  flower ;  mix  tnem  well,  and  drop 
them  like  fritters  in  a  firying-pan,  in  which  butter  is 
hot.  Closet  of  Rarities,  17{)6. 

A  curious  enrd-eake. — Put  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  two  to  a  pint  of  curds,  sweeten  it  with 
sugar  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  stiffen  it  with  a  little 
flower,  and  «hen  it  becomes  a  kind  of  batter,  drop  it 
like  little  cakes  or  fritters  into  your  fryine-pan  that 
haa  sweet  butter  in  it,  that  so  they  may  be  quickly 
done.  To  make  them  eat  tender  and  short,  sprinkle 
them  over  vhth  rosewater  and  sugar,  and  sen'e  them 
up.  The  JeeowtpUsk'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

CURFEW.  The  evening  bell;  eouvre 
feu.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
bell  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. The  origiual  time  for  ringing 
it  was  eight  in  the  evening,  and  we 
are  told  by  some  writers  that  in  many 
Tillages  the  name  is  still  retained  for 
the  evening  bell.  Brand,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  says, 
"  We  retain  also  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Norman  curfew  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing," chap.  i.  In  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  having 
ffot  an  hour  later ;  the  sexton  comes 
in  saying. 

Well,  *tis  nine  o'clock,  *tis  time  to  ring  curfew. 

O.  PL,  V,  292. 

By  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it 
seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly rung  for  that  purpose  obtained 
in  time  the  name  of  the  curfew  bell, 
and  was  so  called  whenever  it  rung  on 
any  occasion : 

Come  stir,  stir,  stir  1  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  euefew  ball  hath  rung,  tis  three  o'clock. 

Rom.  and  JuL,  iv,  4. 

At  the  regular  time  it  probably  was 
called  simply  the  curfew  ;  at  others, 
if  it  was  known  that  the  same  bell 
was  used,  it  might  be  said,  as  above, 
that  the  curfew-bell  had  rung.  This 
bell,  if  we  may  believe  the  reporters, 
was  as  important  to  ghosts  as  to 
living  men ;  it  was  their  signal  for 
walking ;  and  their  furlough  lasted 
till  the  first  cock.  Fairies  and  other 
spirits  were  under  the  same  regulation : 


hence  Proapero  uya  of  hia  elves,  that 
they 


IJpoii  ■  farfid  tammoni-    1  huve  heard 
TSe  met  thai  ii  the  Iruidprt  to  th*  HHHIl. 
IMh,  wiitaUibnTuilibrill-ioiudin^UirDit, 
AwaliF  (he  End  of  ut,  imd  at  bie  venunf, 
Wh.lliBr  in  Ki  or  fire,  IB  euth  ot  »it. 
'nj'  f ftnvKgut  uid  eniDg  ipiiit  bita 

Tbe  fieod  Flibbertigibbet  obeyed  this 

Thie  ii  the  Fanl  fitnd  FlibbErti^bbel :  he  bepu  >l 
carfcK,  and  wallu  ■uU  Ihe  tint  cock.  Laar,  iii,  4. 

See  Warton  on  Comus,  1.  435. 
CURIBT.     See  CuEix. 
CURIOSETY.     ScrupuloutneM,  minute 

or  ftffected  uiceoeBs  ia  dress,  or  otber- 

wiae. 


•ilf.  llotif'i  CailislinHi. 

In  this  passage  affection  le  put  for 
affectation,  and  eun'tutfy  subjoined  as 
Hynonymoua.  See  Afpectidn. 
Hr.  Sleeieni,  who  quotes  tbe  follow- 
ing pssaage,  tbioks  that  It  seems  tbere 
to  mean  capriciousoess ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  tbe  sense  of  scrupulousness 
suits  it  as  well : 

Fbarifld  bath  ihcvD  me  Bonie  CDrtcay,  aod  1  han 
bM  alUgcthET  nqmtcd  him  with  earwig ;  he  heth 

CURIOUS.  Id  the  senses  correspoudiug 
to  tbe  above,  scrupulous,  or  sheeted. 

a™orBam.rt.,o(«        "]|*!^». 


'oHmHril.  p.  £§e. 


The  empenr.  obcTing 

facm  m  nod  in  oJ1l«. 
Whi,  T*i  Baj  gel  hii 
tarCiml  In  ain  bodf.  SuIb.-«h,  O.  F1.,  it.  SBS. 

-tCUBIOUSLY.  Scrupulously,  witbcare. 

WhuA  ibsU  bfl  eitnontt  obwrred. 

Mi^M.  aam.  II.,  ii,  336. 

tCUBNOB,  t*.    ?  To  steal,  to  piander. 


Thai  at  their  honeilT  tbei  oft  ire  rolid. 
So  their  be>l  je«cll  kE>iic  ia  cwl^. 

rtl  NsK!  MrlamarfkoMii,  ISOO.  US. 

tCURRANT,  orCURRANTO.  Aname 
for  a  newspaper.  Tbe  currantos  were 
so  little  to  be  trusted  in  their  news, 
that  the  name  became  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  liar,  and  tbeir  romaucing 
propeasities  are  often  ridiculed  by  tbe 
writers  of  that  day. 

Tuikiih  lalliea,  in  the  Adnaiicke  ita.  neere  the 
nilpta  of  Venice.     The  ncwct  wu  welDOme  U  Die. 


,  no  baUleet,  DO 


2  a 


When  Iher  behold  tbj  nlorie 
Oim>biehop-aBl.vi«.  OUSmg. 

tCURBANTNESS.    The  fact  of  passing 

nance  de  la  nmnon.    TootahiiahaiidBetdownaui 
order  for  the  raluUDti  apd  cHmHfJvj  oTmonid. 

tCUBRIE.     For  quarry. 


r,  that  be  aeit  oT  tha 
);eaiul  pcrellolThiiaQBie. 

CURSEN'D.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
christened.     See  KiusouE. 

JV«.  Arethciwm'il.' 
MaJae.  No,  the;  call  them  iiuUrli.   1  hnmr  not  ahat 
thev  are.  S  ei4  Ft.  Caicomi.  act  ir,  p.  ail. 

ti.Ii  -       ■ 

IRS 

tar  their  o<ll«iv»lh 
to  be  mriitoHFj  to  ano  rro,  ana  id  iniimate  unto  our 
aptainco  upon  the  marcfaee  what  itum  thne  wen 
aioobB  the  neiilibonr  oatiDDj. 

StUanf,  JtrnmiMimi  MvetlUm,  ISM. 

CUBST.  Ill-tempered,  given  to  scold- 
ing and  mischief,  shrewish.  For 
eurted,  which  shows  how  much  it  was 
hated. 


As  it  was  the  epithet  usually  applied 
to  a  scold  or  virago,  it  occun,  as  ms.^ 
be  imagiaed,  veij  ttec^^o.'Ci'^  S^  "^^ 
above  play.    TUuattQUii-. 
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Be  die  M  foul  m  was  Fknrenthu'  lore. 

At  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  €ur$t  and  shrewd 

As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 

It  mores  me  not.  IHd..  i,  S. 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  eunl.  Biek.  Ill,  i,  S. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  applied 
to  a  bear,  and  consequently  means 
savage,  or  disposed  to  slaughter : 

rU  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  now  much  he  hath  eaten ;  they  are  never  eurtt 
bat  when  thev  are  hungry.  Wini.  7*.,  iii,  8. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  sense  of  severe,  or  ill-tem- 
pered : 

Alas  I  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  knowP 
Had'st  thou  a  cunt  master  when  thon  went'st  to 

•cliool? 
Thou  art  not  capable  <tf  other  grief. 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly 
from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In 
later  usage,  curtail-dog  means  either 
a  common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport, 
or  a  dog  that  missed  his  game.  It 
has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage : 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Fist.  Hope  is  a  cwrUnUdog  in  some  aflEain ; 

Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  Mer.  W.  JF.,  ii,  1. 

Cur,  for  a  mongrel  dog,  has  been 
derived  from  korre,  Dutch;  but 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from 
curtail,  or  curt-tail,  by  dropping  the 
last  syllable.  Cut-tail,  however,  was 
sometimes  used,  and  we  meet  with  a 
eut'taiPd  cur  in  Drayton : 

Then  Ball,  my  eut-tmPd  euff  and  I  begin  to  play. 

Nymphal.,  6,  p.  1496. 

And  Cut' tail  as  a  dog's  name. 
Moonc,  p.  506.  In  Fletcher's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 
Faithful  Shepherdesse,  we  find  "cur- 
taiVd  dogs,  in  strings." 
fCURTAIN.  A  theatre  which  appears 
to  have  stood  in  Moorfields,  and 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  per- 
formance of  humorous  and  satirical 
pieces.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  iii,  268. 

Doe  you  speake  against  those  places  also,  whiche  are 
made  uppe  and  ouilded  for  such  playes  and  enter- 
hides,  as  the  theatre  and  eurtaiue  is,  and  other  such 
lyke  places  besides. 
NorMrooke,  Treatise  agmnst  Dicutff^  /■«.,  published 
about  1577. 
Base  fellow,  whom  mere  time 
Hath  made  sufficient  to  bring  forth  a  rhyme, 
A  curtsum  jig,  a  libel,  or  a  ballad. 

Witker's  Jbuses  Stript  and  Wkipt,  1618. 

CURTAL.    The  same  as  curtail,  a  little 


altered  in  form,  but  more  usually 
applied  to  a  horse.  A  curtal  is  a 
docked  horse,  but  not  necessarily  a 
small  one,  as  some  have  asserted. 

I'd  give  bay  curtat,  and  liis  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard.  Jlfs  W„  ii,  8. 

Tom  Tankard's  great  bald  cvrtal  I  think  could  not 
breake  it.  Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  41. 

If  I  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  friend  Tom  Lonj;  was. 
Then  call  me  his  cvrtall.    B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called 
his  curtal,  to  which,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage following  most  probably  alludes : 

And  some  there  are 
Will  keep  a  eurtal,  to  shew Jug;;ling  tricks. 
And  give  out  'tis  a  spirit.  tnUe  Devil,  O.  PL,  vi,  277. 

See  Banks's  Horse. 

It  came,  at  length,  to  mean  a  crop  of 

any  sort,  as  here  : 

You  may  apparently  s^e  I  am  made  a  curtail;  for  the 
pillory — hatli  eaten  oflf  both  my  CHres. 

Greene's  Quip,  /-c,  in  HarL  Misc.,  t,  410. 

Mr.  Douce  derives  curtal  from  taiUer 
court,  to  cut  short ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  form  it  thence,  and  curt  being  an 
English  word,  whether  from  the 
French  or  Latin,  is  a  more  probable 
origin  for  it.  See  Illustr.  of  Shaksp., 
i,  p.  320. 
It  is  sometimes  written  curtole : 

Wtn  you  bom  in  a  myll,  curtole,  that  yon  prate  so 
hye  ?  Fromos  emd  Cass.,  i,  4. 

fCURTAL  FRIAR.  The  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  occurs  in  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  has  not  been  clearly 
explained. 

Hobin  Hood  lighted  from  off  his  horse. 

And  tied  him  to  a  thorn : 
Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtal fiyar. 

Or  else  thv  life's  forlorn. 

Ballad  qf  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  F^ar. 

CURTLE-AX.  See  Coutelas.  It  is 
often  found  in  this  form.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  curtal,  it  seems  that 
it  might  mean  a  short  axe. 

fCURTLY.     Courteous. 

For  which  delightful!  joyes  yet  thanke  I  curtelu  Jove, 

By  whose  allmightie  power,  such  sweete  deutes  I 

prove.  Faradyse  ofDaynty  Devises,  1576. 

CURTOLDE  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  curtal ;  when  applied  to  a  slipper, 
short,  abridged  of  its  long  peak,  and 
other  ornaments. 

A  slender  slop  dose-couched  to  your  docke, 
A  curtoUe  slipper,  and  a  short  sUk  hose. 

Gaseoignt,  N  8,  b. 

Curtol  is  enumerated  among  rich 
articles  in  the  following  passage : 

Pearl,  curtol,  christall,  let,  and  ivory. 

Old  Tamng  of  Shrew,  O.  PL,  i,  80*. 

But  what  it  means  is  doubtful. 
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tCURVIFY,  r.  To  curl.  An  affected 
word. 

Irons  to  ettrvifit  your  flaxen  locks. 

And  spangled  roses  that  outshine  the  skie. 

Jordan's  Death  DisueUd,  1649. 

CUSHION.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cashion ; 
to  succed  or  fail  in  an  attempt.  It 
evidently  alludes  to  archery,  and  pro- 
bably cushion  was  one  name  for  the 
mark  at  which  the  archers  shot. 
Thus,  '<To  be  beside  the  cushi&n, 
scopum  non  attingere,  ^  scopo  aber- 
rare."     Coles'  Lat.  Diet. 

Unto  whom  LudUa  answered  with  this  rlieke. 
Trahe,  Eaphues,  yon  have  wd*t  the  etukUm^  for  l  was 
neither  angrie  with  jour  long  absence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleased  at  your  presence.  Ei^kues,  K  8. 

Alas,  ^ood  man,  thou  now  begin'st  to  rave. 
Thy  wits  do  err,  and  viiu  the  cushion  quite. 

Vrajft.  Setoff. 1 7. 

Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent 
with  that  sense : 

A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myself 
To  thntst  Mounchensey's  nose  besides  the  cushion. 

Merry  Dev.,  O.  PL,  v,  278. 
And  as  we  say  in  our  poor  English  proverb,  put  him 
dean  beside  the  cushion.  Oayton,  Fest.  N.,  p.  86. 

iTo  foresee  the  king  his  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  force  on  the  other,  and  then  to  judf;e  if  you  bee 
able  *  *  to  put  hym  beside  the  cushion,  and  not 
whylest  you  strive  to  sit  in  the  saddle,  to  lose  to 
your  owne  undoyog  both  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 

Holinshed's  Chronicles,  1677. 
fWhat  I  f  rnarrie  I  will  goe  to  Menedenins,  and  tell 
him  that  this  wench  was  stolne  from  Caria,  one  thats 
rich,  and  of  a  noble  parentase ;  whom  he  mav  greatly 
nine  by,  if  he  would  reoeeme  her.  C.  Thon  art 
reside  the  cushin.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tVabus  es,  thou  art  beside  the  cushion.  Thou  art  de- 
eetved.    You  mistake  me.  Ibid. 

tTVw.  No,  Ned,  for  blaming  the  poor  town,  for  a  lewd 
ill-manner'd  town,  or  as  your  mother  thinks  it,  a  sink 
of  perdition,  I  teU  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  ouite  beside 
the  cushion.  The  Woman  tum'd  Bully,  1675. 

tCUSHION-DANGE.  A  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  at  weddings. 

I  have,  ere  now,  deserved  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
eusluon  dance. 

Heywood's  Woman  kiWd  with  rtndness,  1600. 
Besides,  there  are  many  pretty  provocatury  dances,  as 
(be  kissing  dance,  the  cushtn  dance,  the  shaking  of 
the  sheets,  and  such  like,  which  are  important  iustru- 
nentall  causes,  whereby  the  skilfull  hath  both  clyents 
and  custome.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

The  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
the  English  Dancing  Master,  1686 ; 
where  it  is  called  *'Joan  Sanderson, 
or  the  cushion  dance,  an  old  round 
dance."  This  dance  was  well  known 
in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  interest- 
ing engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Emblems  of  John  de  Brunnes,  Amst., 
1624. 
tCUSHION-CLOTH  seems  to  mean  a 
cushion  case  or  covering. 


Three  nifht-gofwna  of  the  richest  ituff ; 
l^our  eushionS'doaths  are  scarce  enough ; 
Ifans  painted  and  perfumed  three  { 
As  many  muffii  of  sable  grey. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Boom,  170S. 

tCUSHIONET.  Literally,  a  small 
cushion.  It  perhaps  means  a  casket 
in  the  latter  of  the  following  extracts. 

He  cover'd  it  with  false  beliefe. 
Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionst, 
On's  mother  he  uestow'd  it. 

Lucasta,  by  Lovelace,  1640. 
Yet  he  thought  he  should  easily  make  peace  with  her, 
because  he  understood  she  had  afterwards  put  the 
latter  letter  in  her  bosome.  and  the  first  in  her 
eoshicnet,  wherby  he  gathered,  that  she  intended  to 
reserve  his  son  for  her  affection,  and  him  for  oounsell. 

Ho»eWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

tCUSKIN.     A  drinking-cup. 

Any  kinde  of  pot  to  drinke  in :  a  cup :  a  eusHn. 

JfomcHclaiott*  ^ 

CUSPE.  "The  first  beginning  or  en- 
trance  of  any  house  in  astronomy." 
Coles*  Engl.  Diet.  He  should  have 
said  astrology.  Phillips,  in  his  World 
of  Words,  is  more  explicit :  he  says, 
''  The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the  table 
of  houses."  This  stuff'was  then  con- 
sidered as  science.  It  is  used  in 
Albumazar : 

I'U  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria.         0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

CUT.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  com- 
mon, or  labouring  horse,  either  from 
having  the  tail  cut  sort,  or  from  being 
cut  as  a  gelding.  When  applied  to  a 
dog,  it  certainly  referred  to  the  tail. 
See  Cut  and  long  tail.  But  when 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man, 
it  might  sometimes  have  the  other 
allusion. 

I  prytliee,  Tom.  beat  Cu^s  saddle.       1  Hen.  17,  ii,  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Miller,  dis- 
posing his  men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Hob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  &c 

Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  318. 
HeHl  buy  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

B.^FLTw)  NobU  K.,  iii.4. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
eeuerally : 

The  carriers'  jades  shall  cast  their  heavy  packi. 
And  the  strong  hedges  scarce  shall  keep  them  in : 
The  milkmaid^  cuts  shall  turn  the  wenches  off. 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Merry  Deeilof  Edm.,  O.  FL,  v,  S65. 
tAm  I  their  cutt  f  now  the  poore  sconce  is  taken, 
must  Jack  march  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Hence  eall  me  eut,  is  the  same  as  call 
me  horse,  both  wbicVi  tx^t^votv^  ^x^ 
used.    Falalaff  wj%,  '*  11  \  X»\i  V>as»  \ 
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lie,  tpit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse, 
1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4.  And  air  Toby  Belch, 
"  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call  me  cut,'^ 
Ttoel.  N.,  ii,  3.  The  two  phrases  are, 
therefore,  eouivalent. 

ru  meet  you  Uiere  *.  if  I  do  not,  call  wu  cut. 

Two  Angrit  Women  of  Abington. 

A  person  is  twice  called  cut,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  in  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  0.  PL,  ii,  44  and  69. 

Yf  thoo  M  hjriD  not  take  byt  ovne  way, 

Call  SM  cut  when  thon  metest  me  another  day. 

Nature,  an  Interlude,  fol.,  bl.  let.,  sign.  C  1. 
If  thon  beatowst  any  curteue  on  mee,  and  I  do  not 
requite  it,  then  call  me  cut. 

Na»k*s  Apol.  qf  Puree  Penileue,  K  4 

See  also  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  4. 
Cut  was  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in 
the  following  common  phrase. 
CUT  AND  LONG  TAIL,   meaning  to 
include  all  kinds,  curtail  curs,  sport- 
ing dogs,  and  all  others. 

Yea,  eren  their  verie  dogs.  Rug,  Big,  and  Bisbie,  yea 
cut  and  long  taile,  they  shall  m  veioome. 

Art  of  Flattery,  6y  Vlpian  #WhvI,  1576,  sign.  G  3. 
The  oompten  pray  for  me ;  I  send  all  in,  e«^  tuid  long 
taiL  Maick  at  Midm.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  424. 

He  dances  Tery  finely,  verr  comely. 
And  for  a  Jig,  oome  cut  tmi  long  tml  to  bim, 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top. 

Fl.  and  8kak.  Two  NMt  Kinsm.,  y,  2. 

See  CURTAL. 

We  find  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name : 

Whistles  Cut-tail  from  his  play. 
And  along  with  them  he  goes. 

Dragt.  Sirena,  p.  640. 

These  quotations  fully  explain  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
concerning  which  some  injudicious 
attempts  and  conjectures  have  heen 
made: 

Shall.  He  will  maintain  yon  like  a  centSewoman. 
8len.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  lotu  tail,  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  4. 

That  is,  "  Come  who  will  to  contend 
with  me,  under  the  degree  of  a 
squire."  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  most  flippant 
tongue  she  had,  ana  could  set  oat  her  tail  witn  as 
good  a  grace  as  any  she  in  Florence,  coime  cut  and  long 
taiL  AU  FlMfU,  0.  PL,  iv,  19S. 

The   previous   mention    of   her   tail 
brings   in  the  proverbial  expression 
with  the  more  ease,  and  seems  to 
have  suggested  it* 
Thus  also : 

At  Quinttn  he. 

In  honour  of  this  bridalteCL 

Hath  challenged  either  wide  eoontoe, 

CiMU  cui  and  UmgUuL 

B.Jom.t  ml.  Tii,  p.  &3,  YHialie^. 


\ 


tCUTCHY.     A  coachman. 

Inspire  me  streight  with  some  rare  del 
Or  Ue  dismount  thee  firom  thy  radiant 
And  make  thee  a  poore  ctttrhy  here  on 

Return  from  F 

CUT-PURSE.  A  person  of 
nious  fraternity  now  distin^ 
the  name  of  pickpockets.  ' 
were  then  worn  hanging  at 
and  it  was  easy  to  cut  then 
out  the  money. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !      S 

To  draw  CUTS.  To  draw  1- 
papers  cut  of  unequal  h 
which  the  longest  was  ui 
prize. 

How  shall  we  try  it  ?    That  is  a  qnes 
draw  cuts  for  the  senior ;  till  then,  lea 

Com.  of  Errors,  ac 
After  supper,  we  drew  cuts  for  a  score 
longest  cut  still  to  draw  an  apricot. 

Malconten 

In  the  Complete  Angler  (pn 
they  draw  cuts  yiho  shall  si 

Fiec.  I  think  it  best  to  draw  cuts,  and 
tion. 

Pet.  It  is  a  match.    Look,  the  skart 
Condon. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hat< 

P.  164.  ] 

Thus  the  shortest  cut  wai 
loser,  or  the  person  to  pay 
penalty  of  a  song. 
It  occurs  in  the  old  Scot 
Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 
lover  thus  settles  his  wisl 
lasses : 

Wae's  me,  for  baith  I  canna  get. 
To  ane  by  law  we're  8tt;nted : 

Then  I'll  draw  cuts,  and  take  my 
And  be  with  ane  contented 
JUus.  Misi 

CUTTER,  *.  A  cant  word  f( 
gerer,  bully,  or  sharper ;  ii 
derived  from  committinj 
violence  like  those  ascrib 
Mohocks  in  Addison's  tin 
other,  from  cutting  purses, 
translates  "  A  cutter  (or  %y 
ler),*'  by  "  halaffreux,  taiL 
deur  de  naseaux,**  Colee 
cutter  (or  robber),  gladiatc 

How  say  you,  wife,  did  I  not  say  so 
He  was  h  cutter  and  a  swaseerer. 

Fair  jiaid  of  I 
He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know'^st, 
we  are  bound  to  relieve  one  another. 

Match  at  Midn., 

The   personages    who    sa; 
actually  lying  in  wait  to  ro 
ler ;  so  that  we  may  fairl 
the  latter  sense  to  be  the 
there. 
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Cowlc/a  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  or 
Captain  Cutter,  is  a  town  adventurer. 
CUTTING,  part.  adj.  An  epithet  formed 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  pre- 
ceding word.  Hence,  in  the  Scom- 
fal  Lady,  when  Morecraft  the  usurer 
suddenly  turns  buck,  this  title  is  ap- 
plied to  him  : 

Bid.  Lowe.  How's  this? 

r<m.  Lo9€.  Bleu  you,  and  then  I'll  telL    He'i  tazn'd 

Sdlant. 
U.Lope.  Gallant  r 
Torn.  Lo9e.  Ay,  gallant,  and  is  now  called  cutting 
Morecraft.  B.  ^FL  Seomf.  Z..  act  v. 

Wherefore  hare  I  such  a  oompanie  of  cutting  knaTes 
to  waite  upon  me  ?   Friar  BacaUf  ^e.,  4U>,  sign.  C  3,  b. 

CUTTLE,  e.  Probably  only  a  corrupt- 
ed form  of  cutter;  for  an  allusion 
to  the  cuttle-fish,  and  its  black  liquor, 
is  much  too  refined  for  the  speakers 
in  the  scene.  Doll  Tearsheet  says  to 
Pistol, 

By  this  wine,  111  thmst  my  knife  in  yonr  mooldy 
»aps,  an  yoa  p!ay  the  sancy  eutlle  with  me. 

9  Hen,  IT,  ii,  4. 

Cuttle,  and  cuttle  houng,  we  are  told, 
were  cant  terms  then  in  use  for  the 
knives  of  cut-purses. 
CUT-WAST,  or  CUT- WAIST.     Meant 
as  an  Anglicising  of  iu-sect. 

Wilde  hornets,  (as  Pliny  saitli)  do  live  in  the  hoUow 
trunks  and  cavities  of  trees,  there  keeping  themselves 
cktse  all  the  winter  long,  as  the  other  cut-wasU  do. 

Toptell  on  Scrp.,  p.  94. 

He  had  before  said. 

Amongst  all  the  sorts  of  venomous  insects,  (or  eut- 
teda 


creatures)  the  soveraigntie  and  prcheminence 
is  due  to  the  bees.    ^  JHd.,  p.  6i. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author. 
CUr-WORK.     Open    work    in    linen, 
stamped  or  cut  by  hand ;  a  substitute 
for  thread  lace  or  embroidery. 

Then  his  band 
May  be  disorder'd,  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  cut-work.        Skirlfv  (comm.  B.  h  Fl.),  Coron.,  i. 

t.  e.,  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy ;  a 
pun. 

tHaye  your  appareU  sold  for  properties, 
And  you  retume  to  cut-work. 

The  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  88. 

CUZ.  A  common  contraction  of  cousin, 
used  sometimes  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Mere  in  his  life  did  other  language  use, 
But  sweete  lady,  faire  mistres,  kmd  hart,  deare  eou»e. 
Marston,  Scourge,  In  Lectoret,  /*c. 

fCYPRIAN-POWDER.  An  article  of 
perfumery,  of  old  date  in  France,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  Cyprus. 


money  in  his  pocket  as  he  had  put  into  it,  and  that 
they  were  pieces  of  more  value. 

Comicai  Eietory  qf^remeUm,  1665. 

CYPRUS ;  spelt  also  cipres,  and  cypress. 
A  thin,  transparent  stufi*,  now  called 
crape ;  accordingly  Cotgrave  trans- 
lates it  crespe.  Both  black  and  white 
were  made,  as  at  present,  but  the 
black  was  more  common,  and  was 
used  for  mourning,  as  it  is  still. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow. 

Winter'M  T.,  iv,  8. 
And  shadow  their  ^or^  as  a  millener's  wife  does  her 
wrought  stomacher,  with  a  smoky  lawn,  or  a  blade 
Cyprus.  Btery  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  8. 

Cobweb  lawn,  or  the  very  finest  lawn, 
is  often  mentioned  with  cyprus,  and, 
what  is  singular,  Qotgrave  has  made 
ereape  signify  both.  See  that  word 
in  his  Dictionary. 

Your  partie>per-pale  picture,  one  half  drawn 
In  solemn  Cyprus,  th^other  cobweb  lawn. 

B.  Jons.  Bpigr.,  78. 

In  the  following  passage  the  great 
transparency  of  it  is  alluded  to : 

To  one  of  your  receiving. 
Enough  is  shewn ;  a  cyprus  not  a  boM>m 
Hides  my  poor  heart  ^^jd  ^'i  *"»  ^• 

In  the  stage  direction  to  the  Puritan, 
we  see  cyprus  used  for  mourning: 
**  Enter  the  widow  Plus,  Frances, 
Mary,  sir  Gknlfrey,  and  Edmond,  all 
in  mourning;  the  latter  in  a  cyprus 
hat ;  the  widow  wringing  her  hands, 
and  bursting  out  into  passion,  as 
newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her 
husband."  Suppl.  to  Shakesp,,  vol.  ii, 
p.  533.  This  cyprus  hat  the  com- 
mentators explain  to  signify  a  hat 
with  a  crape  hat-band  in  it,  but  the 
expression  seems  rather  to  imply  that 
the  whole  hat  was  covered  with  crape ; 
which  might  probably  be  the  custom, 
though  since  it  has  shrank  to  a  hat- 
band. 

Byssus  crispata  is  the  Latin  affixed  to 
cipres  both  by  Coles  and  Minshew, 
the  latter  of  whom  describes  it  abo 
as  "  A  fine  curled  linnen." 
fCYRING.    A  syringe. 

Moreover,  whether  a  groese  humour,  or  the  stone,  or 
a  clod  of  bloud,  or  any  other  thing  of  that  kinde, 
through  stopping  do  let  the  passage  of  the  urine,  it  is 
good  to  put  in  a  cyring,  unlesse  inflammation  of  the 
members  do  let  it. 

Barrough's  Method  (^Physick,  1624. 


In  the  end  he  stayed  at  a  perfumers  shop,  having  a 
desire  to  buy  some  Cyprian  powder,  and  pulling  his 
money  out  or  hisjpocket  (for  he  never  used  a  purse)  he 


waa  mocb  aatoniahed  to  find  three  timea  as  much 
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fDACITY.  Still  used  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  activity,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 

I  bare  plaid  a  m^jor  in  my  time  with  aa  good  daeitjf 
aa  ere  a  hobby-horse  on  'em  all. 

Sampson* a  Vow  Breaker^  1686. 

To  DADE.  An  uncommon  word,  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
passages : 

Which  nonriah'd  and  bred  op  at  her  moit  plenteooa 

No  aooner  tanght  to  dade^  but  from  their  mother 
trip.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  tong  i,  p.  MS. 

But  easly  from  her  source  aa  Isis  sently  dadts. 

IM.,  song  jxvt  p.  OSS. 

From  the  context,  in  both  places,  it 
seems  to  mean  to  dow;  but  I  have 
not  found  it  anywhere  noticed,  nor 
can  guess  at  its  derivation. 
[To  dade  is  said  of  a  child  in  its  first 
attempts  to  walk  ;  dading  atringa  are 
leading  strings.  It  means  therefore 
in  the  preceding  extracts  to  move 
slowly  like  a  child  in  leading  strings. 
So  Drayton  in  another  passage i\ 

fBynrin^myimmortalllineaa^sim^     -* 
My  flowing  yerses  grac'd  with  eT*ry  tongue ; 
Tlie  little  children  when  they  learne  to  goe, 
By  painfull  mothers  daded  to  and  fro, 
Are  taught  by  sugred  numbers  to  rehearse. 
And  have  their  sweet  lips  season'd  with  my  verse. 

tDADE.  A  bird,  apparently  one  which 
wades  in  the  water. 

There's  neither  swallow,  dore,  nor  dmde. 
Can  soar  more  high,  or  deeper  wade ; 
Nor  ahew  a  reason  frtmi  the  stars, 
What  canseth  peace  or  civil  wars. 

lU  Loyal  OarUmd,  1686. 

fDADEE. 

And  for  the  issue  did  appoint  this  dadee. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  16S8,  p.  84. 

To  DAFF.  A  corrupted  form  of  to  doflf, 
or  to  do  ofif,  to  put  away. 

1  would  have  daff*d  all  other  respects,  and  made  her 
half  myself.  Muek  Jdo,  ii.  8. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
Leon.  Can'st  thou  so  daffe  me  ?  Much  Ado^  v,  1. 

Where  is  his  son. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  WalM, 
And  his  comrades  that  daff'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ?  1  Hen.  IT,  iv,  1. 


There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daft 
off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 

Lo9€r*»  Comply  Suppl.  to  8h.,  i,  758. 


A  DAG,  a.  An  old  word  for  a  pistol. 
''A  dag  (hand  gun)  sclopetum 
manuale."  Colea,  Minshew  also  has 
a  dagge  or  pistol,  and  derives  it  from 
the  Daci,  for  which  he  is  censured  by 
Skinner;  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  word  had 


this  sense.  Grose  says,  "  A  sort  of 
pistol,  called  a  dag,  was  used  about 
the  same  time  as  hand-guns  and 
haquebuts.''  Ane.  Armour^  i,  p.  153. 
In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  we  have, 
**  Enter  Pedringano  with  a  pistol ;" 
and  presently,  when  he  discharges  it, 
the  marginal  direction  is,  "  shoots  the 
dagr    0.  PI.,  iii,  168. 

Whilst  he  would  show  me  how  to  hold  the  dagffty 
To  draw  the  cock,  to  charge,  and  set  the  flint. 

Jack  Drum'e  EnterL,  H  S. 
NeithCT  was  any  thing  taken  from  them  but  these  dags, 
which  the  German  horsemen,  after  a  new  fashion, 
carried  at  their  saddle  bows ;  these  the  Turks  greatly 
desired,  delighted  with  the  noveltie  of  the  inventioo, 
to  see  Uiem  shot  off  with  a  firelock,  without  a  match. 
KnolUs,  Hut.  of  the  Turi$,  p.  743. 
What  d'ye  call  this  gun,— a  dag  ? 

B.  and  FL  Lote't  Cure,  ii,  1. 
The  charges  for  a  horseman,  well  horsed  and  armed ; 
for  a  light  hcnveman  wyth  a  staffe,  and  a  eau  afdagget^ 
is  twentie  poundes. 

Utter  ofL  B.  m  Cen».  Lit.,  vii,  240. 
tPowder !  no,  sir,  my  dtuge  shall  be  my  dagger. 

Jkcier's  Whore  ofBahylon,  1607. 

A  dag  sometimes  meant  a  rag  also. 
DAGGER,  a.  It  appears  by  some  pas- 
pages  to  have  been  a  fashion,  for 
some  time,  to  wear  a  dagger  so  as  to 
hang  quite  behind,  or  at  the  back, 
which  explains  the  following  passage 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

HiIs  dagger  has  mista'en,  for  lo  his  house 

lies  empty,  on  the  hack  ofMontagui, 

And  it  mis^ieathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Bawi.  and  /«/.,  v,  3. 

A  sword  was  worn  also  at  the  same 
time,  whence  the  description  in  Hudi- 
bras.  Canto  I : 

This  sword  a  daaper  had,  his  page. 
Which  was  but  uttle  for  his  age; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 

That  is,  behind. 

Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side. 
And  thy  dagger  handsumlv  at  thy  back. 

The  longer  thou  liveet  the  more  FboL  /v,  1S70. 
See  you  the  huge  bum-dagger  at  his  backe  f 

Humor'a  Ordinarie,  1607. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING.     Quarreling. 

For,  being  fleshed  with  the  baita  of  idle  gaines  oon- 
ming  in  with  sitting  still,  and  doing  little  or  nought, 
they  are  at  daggers-drawing  among  themselves. 

HoUand^s  Ammianus  MarceUinns,  1609. 

DAGGER,  THE.  A  celebrated  ordinary 
and  public-house  in  Holborn,  fre- 
quented, indeed,  by  low  gamblers  and 
sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute  for 
several  of  its  commodities : 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  I  lighted  on  last  night. 

In  Holborn  at  the  Dagger.  B.  Jons.  Alek^  L 1. 

This  ale  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
strength : 

This  thy  description  of  dagger  ale  augmenteth  my 
thirst  until  1  taste  thereof. 

Uip.Fklwett,JrtofH,BB. 
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8>dE  maket  men  from  wordf 
lUl  to  drawinff  of  iwords, 

And  qaarreumg  endeth  thdr  quaffing ; 
Whilst  a4»gger-€Ue  barrels 
Bear  off  many  quarrels. 
And  often  torn  chidms  to  lanchin}(. 

AU  offoiiul  Sack,  in  Witts  BicrmUum. 
Bnt  we  most  have  March  beere,  dooble  dooble  beere, 
drnggoMUe^  Bhenish. 

Gascoiffttt's  Del.  Diet  for  Drooukardss. 

Dagger-pies  were  also  famous : 

Good  den,  good  coosen ;  Jean,  how  de'e  doP 
When  shaUwe  eat  another  Degget^fie? 
Ont,  bench-whistler,  out ;  111  not  take  thy  word  for  a 
Dagger  fie.  Decker**  Satiromtutix,  p.  116.  Hawkins  8. 

Their  Jurtnety  also  is  mentioned  : 

Her  Race  woald  hxve  you  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies, 
Mor  Dagger-Jkrwuty.  B.  Jom.  Jlek.,  v,  2. 

DAGGER'D  ARMS.     See  Arms. 

DAGGER  OF  LATH.  The  weapon 
given  to  the  Vice  in  the  Old  Mora- 
lities. Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Falstaff  in  the  following  speech : 

A  king's  son  I— If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  ofUUh,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  ncTer 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  1  Heu.  IF,  ii,  4. 

The  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Shallow : 

And  now  is  this  Tice's  dagger  become  a  squire;  and 
fMOcn  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been 
•worn  brother  to  him.  8  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Aipeun  in  Twelfth  Night : 

I  am  gone,  sir. 
And  anon,  sir, 

rU  be  with  yon  again. 
In  a  trice, 
like  to  the  old  vice. 

Your  need  to  sustain ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah  ha,  to  the  devil. 

Twel.  N.,  It,  2. 

[Inclination,  introduced  as  the  Vice 
in  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  says,] 

fBack  with  these  boyes  and  saucie  j^reat  knaves  I 

(flonshing  his  dagger.) 
What  stand  ye  heere  so  bi{^  in  your  braves  f 
My  dagger  aoout  your  coxecombes  shall  walke. 
If  I  mar  but  so  much  as  heare  ye  riiat  or  talke. 

DAGONET.  Sir  Dagonet  was  said  to 
be  the  attendant  fool  of  king  Arthur. 

I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show. 

3  Hen.  IT,  iii,  8. 
Ill  loae  my  wedding  to  behold  these  Dagonet*. 

The  Witt,  0.  PL,  Tiii,  439. 
And  upon  a  day  sir  Dagonet,  king  Arthur's  foole, 
f  m«  into  Comewaile,  with  two  souiers  with  him. 

Hut.  ofK.  Jrtknr,  4to,  1634,  2d  p..  N  2. 
Then  sir  Dagonet  rode  to  king  Marke,  and  told  him 
bow  he  had  sped  in  that  forrest :  and  therefore,  said 
■ir  Dagonet,  beware  ye,  king  Marke,  that  yee  come 
not  about  that  well  in  the  forrest.  for  there  is  a  naked 
foole,  and  that  foole  and  I  foole  met  together,  and  he 
had  almost  slaine  mee.  Ibid. 

DAINE.       Stink;    noisome    effluvia. 
Still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 


England. 

IVom  dainty  beds  of  downe,  to  bed  of  strawe  ftdl 

Aoffi  bowrea  of  heavenly  hewe,  to  dennes  of  dain*. 

Mirourfi^r  MagUtratee,  1587. 


hold  out,  or  refuse,  affecting  to  be 
delicate  or  dainty ;  to  scruple. 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  I  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  P    She  that  makti  damig, 

she, 
111  swear,  hath  earns.  Bam.  and  Jul,  i,  6. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  doubtless,  in 
the  following  passage : 

And  yet  make  datnty  to  feed  more  daintily 
At  this  easier  rate. 

B.andFl.  Wit  at  Sev.  W.,  ii,  p.  279. 

It  is  printed  daymy,  by  a  most  easy 
change  from  daynty.    The  commen- 
tators make  nothing  of  it. 
To  make  nice  means  the  same.    See 
Nice. 

He  that  would  mount 
To  h(mour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
The  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father,  be. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  act  iii,  p.  481. 

DAINTY  MAKETH  DERTH.  prov.  A 
quaint  proverb,  ased  by  Spenser,  sig- 
nifying that  niceness  makes  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  without  necessity.  The 
affected  shyness  of  the  lady,  in  the 
following  instance,  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  familiarity. 

With  chaunge  of  chear  the  seeming  simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  den,  as  shamefast,  to  the  earth  s 

And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  eaiusaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  seenuy  mer^ 
And  she  coy  lookes :  so  dainty,  they  say,  maketh 
derth.  F.  Qneen,  I,  ii,  27. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray,  or  Fuller. 
fDAMASCEN.  The  old  name  for  a 
damson,  that  species  of  plum  having 
been,  as  it  is  said,  brought  from 
Damascus. 

The  damaseens  are  much  commended  if  they  be 
Bweete  and  ripe,  and  they  are  called  damaseens  of  the 
dlie  of  Damascus  of  Sona :  thev  purge  choler.  coole 
heate,  quench  thirst,  refresh  and  moisten  the  body. 
The  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1612. 
Wine  of  damaseens  and  other  hard  plumbs. 

The  Jccomplisk'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

DAMMAREL.  An  effeminate  person, 
fond  of  courtship ;  from  dameret, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  thus  defines : 
"  An  effeminate  fondling,  or  fond 
carpet  knight;  one  that  spends  his 
whole  time  in  entertaining  or  court- 


)* 


mg  women. 

The  lawyer  here  may  learn  divinity, 
The  divine,  lawes  or  faire  astrology. 
The  dammarel  respectively  to  fight, 
The  duellist  to  court  a  mistresse  r^i. 

On  Person's  Varieties,  1636,    in   Bekt^i 
Aneed.  i^  lAt.,  vol.  vi,  p.  61. 

fDAMMEE,  or  DAMMY.    The  prac- 
tice of  profane  swearing  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  among  the  rakes  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
DAINTT,  pAr.     To  make  dainty,  to[     turies,  that  dammvi  w  damm.>|-\>o>|^ 
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came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  term 
for  a  riotons  person. 

To  raliant  Ikmmte. 
Ikm^ms,  thy  brain  ii  raliant,  'tii  oonfeft; 
Thou  more,  that  with  it  erery  day  daPst  Jert 
Thy  sdf  into  fresh  hraolea ;  but  call'd  up(m. 
With  swearinic  tUm-mt,  answer'it  every  one. 
Keep  thy  self  there,  and  think  thy  vakrar  right, 
He  that  dares  dam/n*  himself,  dares  more  then  flcht. 

WitU  Biertatum$,W^ 
Bepriver  of  those  solid  joys. 
Which  sack  creates ;  author  of  noise 
Among  the  roaring  punks  and  damm.y'hcijii. 

CUuUmf$  World. 

To  DAMN  was  used  sometimes  with  no 
further  meaning  than  that  of  to  con- 
demn to  death. 

Upon  condition  Publins  shall  not  lire, 
Who  is  yoor  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
AiU,  He  shall  not  lire;  looik,  with  a  spot  I  iMmm  him. 

/«!.  Get.,  iT,  L 
Dothii,arthi% 
Tkke  In  that  kingdom,  and  eulraneihiie  that: 
Perform  \  or  dM  we  damn  thee.     Ant.  and  Cl^  i»  1* 
Wherefore,  ahriefe,  execute  with  speedy  pace 
The  damfmU  wights,  to  cutte  off  hopes  of  grace. 

Fromot  mid  CsijwMfrs,  ii,  8. 

It  is  Johnson's  third  sense. 
To  DAMNIFY.     To  hurt  or  injure. 

When  now  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  reare, 
As  if  late  fl^t  had  nou^t  him  dammfyde. 

8pm9.y.  q.,  I.  xl,  68. 

DAMOSEL ;  since  contracted  to  damsel. 
Damoiselle,  old  Fr. 

C.  I  was  taken  with  a  dmnoiel.  K.  Was  it  a  pro- 
daim'd  damo$elT  C.  This  was  no  dtmotel  nriuer, 
■ir;  she  was  a  Tirgin.  L.  L.  Lottt  i,  1. 

And  straight  did  enterprise 
Th'  adTentuie  of  the  errant  damosH. 

Spmt.  F.  Q.,  n,  i,  19. 

DAN.  A  corruption  of  Don^  for  Domi- 
nuss  originally  applied  to  monks  (as 
the  Dom  of  the  Benedictines),  after- 
wards to  persons  of  all  respectable 
conditions.  It  is  common  in  Chaucer ; 
and  used  by  Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
After  it  began  to  grow  obsolete,  it 
was  used,  like  other  words  so  circum- 
stanced, in  a  kind  of  jocular  way; 
as  Dan  Cupid,  &c.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

fDANCE,  phr.  Ih  lead  a  dance,  to 
give  trouble.  To  dance  in  a  rope,  to 
be  hanged. 

Tto  meete  together  on  such  or  such  a  morning  to  hunt 
or  course  a  hare,  where,  if  she  be  hunted  with  hounds, 
shee  will  Uadt  them  suck  a  danee,  that  perhaps  a 
horse  or  two  are  kil'd,  or  a  man  or  two  spoil'd  or 
hurt  with  leaping  hedges  or  ditches. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 
If  anT  of  them  ehanc'd  to  be  made  danee  itk*  rope, 
they  tnou^ht  him  happy  to  be  so  freed  of  the  care  and 
trouble  attends  the  miserable  indigent. 

Comical  Hist.  ofFrandon,  1656. 

DANDIPRAT.      A    dwarf,    or    chUd. 

Skinner  says,  perhaps  it  is  derived 

from  danten,  to  sport,  in  Dutch,  and 

praetf  trifles;  or  perhaps  from  our 


own  word  dandle.  The  French  cfait- 
din  is  referj-ed  to  by  etymologists,  but 
that  means  a  fool,  or  blockhead,  not 
a  dwarf.  Coles  translates  it  by  pu- 
milio,  nanus,  &c. ;  Cotgrave  by  nain ; 
and  Minshew  refers  the  reader  to  the 
word  dwarf  for  the  synonyms.  Cam- 
den says  that  Henry  VII  "  stamped 
a  small  coin  called  dandypraU.^'* 
Remains,  p.  177.  But  that  clearly 
meant  a  dwarf  com.  It  is  probably 
from  dandle.  Whether  prat  is  formed 
from  brat  may  be  doubted ;  but  from 
the  same  source  comes  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  the  very  modem  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy. 

This  Heuresis,  this  invention,  is  the  proodest  Jacka- 
napes, the  pertest  self  conceited  boy  ihMt  ever 
breathed ;  because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some 
such  fantastic  fellows,  make  much  on  him.  there's  no 
ho  with  him;  the  vile  dandipnU  wiU  orerlook  the 
nroodest  of  his  acauaintanoe.  Xim^im,  O.  PL,  t,  173. 
There's  no  good  lellowship  in  this  dandifrmt,  this 


diTcdapper,  [didapper]  as  in  other  psges. 
MiddUtoM's  More  Dissemblers,  fc,  Jne.  Dr.,  iv,  S72. 
tPumilio,  Colum.  nanus,  Juvenau. . . .  Nain.  A  dwazfo 
or  demdiprat :  one  of  an  exceeding  small  stature. 

ffowteH^ator. 

fDANGEROUSLY.     In  a  position  of 
danger. 


A  poore  woman,  seeing  him  sleepe  so  dangerously, 
eytner  to  fal  backward,  or  to  hurt  nis  head  leaning  so 
against  a  post.  Amun,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1606. 

DANSKE,  Denmark ;  and  DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto 

A  prince  in  Danske,  did  see 
The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
As  much  as  man  might  be. 

Seliques  o/Jnc.  BnaL  Foetry,ii,  S40. 
Them  at  the  last  on  DeMsk  their  ungring  fntunes 

drave. 
Where  Hoist  unto  their  troops  sufficient  harbour  gave. 

Drayt.  Folyolb.,  xi,  p.  864. 
Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris, 
Ana  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  exnence.  Hand.,  ii,  1. 

The  author  of  the  Glossary  to  Lyndsay 
considers  this  as  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, and  says  that  it  means 
Dantzicker$;  but,  if  he  had  looked 
at  the  context,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Polonius's  speech  would  have 
been  nonsense  with  that  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  how  were  they  to  find  out 
Hamlet  by  inquiring  for  Dantzickers? 
Also  Danish  : 

It  is  the  king  of  Denmark  doth  your  prince  his 

daughter  crave. 
And  note,  it  is  no  little  thing  with  us  allie  to  have ; 
By  league  or  leigure,  Danske  can  fence  or  front  yon, 

friend  or  foe.  Alb.  Engl.,  iii,  16,  p.  70. 

So  that  lie  makes  a  noise  when  he's  on  horaebadc. 
Like  a  Danske  drummer,  0,  'tis  excellent. 

White  DnU,0.^yn,»k 
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In  that  work,  indeed,  it  is  printed 
DoHtziCy  bj  mistake,  or  by  way  of 
correction  to  tbe  text :  but  the  true 
reading  is  Danske,  as  indeed  tbe 
metre  shows  it  should  be. 
TVi  DARE.  One  sense  of  this  word  was 
to  terrify,  as  in  the  following  passage. 
[The  A.-S.  derian,'] 

Whieh  dnwne,  a  erimion  dev 
KU  ftom  hit  botome  on  the  earth ;  the  wound  did 
ittn  him  wre.  Ckapm.  Homers  xi,  p.  151. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  catching  of  larks,  by  terrifying 
them  with  a  hawk.  This  method  is 
thus  described  in  the  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  Of  the  Wood-Lark :  ''  The 
way  to  take  them  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  with  a  hobby  (a  kind  of 
hawk)  after  this  manner :  Get  out  in 
a  dewy  morning,  and  go  to  the  sides 
of  some  hills  which  lie  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  where  they  most  usually 
frequent:  and  having  sprung  them, 
observe  where  they  fall;  then  sur- 
round them  twice  or  thrice  with  your 
hobby  on  your  fist,  causing  him  to 
hover  when  you  draw  near,  by  which 
means  they  will  lie  still  'till  you  clap 
a  net  over  them,  which  you  carry  on 
the  point  of  a  stick."  Page  67.  Of 
Fowling,  8vo  edition.  This  method 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

But  there  is  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrell 
That  hovers  over  her,  and  dAres  her  dayly. 

B.  ^  FL  PUgrxw^  i,  1. 

Thus  Chapman  also : 

A  cast  of  folcons  on  their  raernr  ^-iugs. 
Dmrimg  the  stooped  prey  that  shifting:  flies. 

GenlUman  Usher. 
All  hush,  all  tremble,  like  a  lark  that's  dar*d. 

Fansk.  Lusiad,  x,  66. 

Other  modes  of  daring  larks  were  also 
practised,  as  with  mirrors,  &c.  See 
the  article  doring,  or  daring,  in  Recs's 
edition  of  Chambers.  In  one  method 
of  this  kind,  scarlet  cloth  was  used  to 
dare  or  frighten  the  larks. 

If  we  live  thus  tamt* ly. 
To  be  thns  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewel  nobility ;  1ft  Ins  jerace  go  forwHrd, 
And  dare  os  with  his  cap  like  lurks.   Hm.  VITI,  iii,  2. 
tGods  1  tliat  tlie  man,  who  singly  in  the  field 
Shuns  me,  as  the  d^ir'd  krk  the  tow'rine  hawk, 
8bott*d  yet  nourish  such  presumptuous  hopes. 

Tke  Rcvengfful  duefn,  1696. 

In  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Afeasure 
for  Measure,  the  most  intelligible 
sense  assigned  by  any  of  the  critics 
to  the  verb  dare,  is  that  of  to  challenge, 


or  call  forth.     See  the  notes  on  that 
play,  act  iv,  sc.  4,  p.  131,  ed.  1778. 
DARE  was  used  sometimes  as  a  sub- 
stantive : 

Sextos  Pomi>eina 
Hath  given  the  dar«  to  Cssar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.  JiU.  and  CL^  i,  8. 

It  lends  a  lostre,  a  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here.  1  Em.  IF,  iv,  1. 

DARGISON.  An  obscure  word  or 
name,  on  which  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his 
notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  throws  no 
manner  of  light.  There  are  traces  of 
the  existence  of  an  old  song  of  that 
name.  In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
is  "  a  Ballet  of  the  Hathorne  Tree," 
which  is  directed  to  be  sung  *'  after 
[t.  e.,  to  the  tune  of]  Don  kin  Dar- 
geson;**  and  a  song  to  the  **t\ine  of 
Dargeson**  is  there  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  John  Baynes,  Esq.  Two 
fragments  of  such  an  old  ballad  arc 
preserved  in  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  a 
comedy,  by  John  Day ;  where  it  ap- 
pears that  carrying  persons  ''  to  Dar- 
gison,*'  implied  catching  or  detaining 
them. 

The  girls  are  ours, 
We  have  won  them  away  to  Dargison. 

Act  V,  sign.  H  8,  b. 

And  again. 

An  ambling  nag,  and  adowne,  adowne. 

We  have  borne  her  away  to  Dargison.  Ibid. 

In  the  following,  a  girl  is  to  be  got 
/ram  Dargison : 

But  if  you  get  the  lass  from  Dargison, 
What  will  you  do  with  her  ? 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ir,  8. 

Mr.  Gifford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"In  some  childish  book  of  knight 
errantry,  which  I  formerly  read,  but 
cannot  now  call  to  mind,  there  is  a 
dwarf  of  this  name,  who  accompanies 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue 
through  many  perilous  adventures,  as 
her  guard  and  guide.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  identity  of  this  per- 
sonage, but  he  may  serve  till  a  better 
is  found."  In  all  the  passages,  Dar- 
gison, whether  a  person  or  a  place, 
holds  the  objects  in  confinement  or 
captivity.  Mr.  G.  is  the  most  likely 
man  living  to  catch  this  catcher. 
To  DARK,  V.  for  to  darken. 

Which  dark*d  the  sea,  mnch  like  a  cloud  of  vultures 
That  are  eonvented  after  some  great  fight. 

Nabheys  Hannibal  /•  Seipio,  £  4. 
And  dark'd  ApoUo'i  ooontenance  with  a  word. 
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Bcaion  hath  dear*d  my  dght,  tnd  drawn  the  ml 
Of  doatftKe  that  to  dsrrd  my  nnderatanding. 

AlhumoMar,  O.  FL.  vii,  8S0. 
Sorrow  doth  iarke  the  Judgement  of  the  wytte. 

Ferres  4r  Torres,  0.  PL,  i,  187. 

DARKLING.     A  word  still  current  in 

g}etry,  havlDg  been  used  by  Milton, 
ryden,   and   others.      Involved    in 
darkness. 

O  wilt  thoa  darkling  leave  me  ?— Do  not  lo. 

Midi.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  3. 
Otun, 
Born  the  great  iphere  thou  moT'st  in  I  darkling  itand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  1       Jnt.  4r  CI,  iv,  IS. 

DARNEL.  Readers  of  Shakespeare, 
who  are  not  versed  in  botany,  do  not, 
I  believe,  in  general  know,  that  this 
is  still  the  English  name  for  the 
genus  lolium,  which  contains  ray- 
grasSf  a  very  troublesome  weed,  called 
lolium  perenne.  See  Epitome  of 
Hortus  Kewensis,  p.  25.  Steevens 
refers  to  Gerard. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Hen.  V,  v,  8. 

Crowii'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  oar  sustaining  corn.  Lev,  iv,  4. 

Gerard  says  it  is  the  most  hurtful  of 
weeds.  Drayton  gives  it  a  crimson 
flower,  perhaps  mistaking  the  wild 
poppy  for  it.  Polj/otb.,  xv,  p.  946. 
DARNIX,  or  DARNEX,  corrupted  from 
Domick  (Coles,  panni  Tomacemei), 
A  manufacture  of  Tournay,  used  for 
carpets,  hangings,  and  other  pur- 
poses; from  Domick,  which  is  the 
Flemish  name  for  that  city. 

With  a  fair  Domex  carpet  of  my  own 

Laid  cross,  for  the  more  state. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  v,  1. 
Look  well  to  the  Dameicke  hangings,  that  it  play  not 
the  court  page  with  us.  Samfeon*s  Vow-breaker,  actiii. 

See  DoRNicK. 

In  Cotgrave,  under  Verd,  is  "Huis 
verd,  a  peece  of  tapestry  or  Damix 
hanging  before  a  door." 
To  DARRAIGN.  To  arrange  an  army, 
or  set  it  in  order  of  battle.  Of  un- 
certain derivation.     See  Todd. 

Royal  commanden,  be  in  readiness 

Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

8  Hen.  VI,  ii,  2. 
Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  flght. 

Qny,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Trag. 

Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even 
when  between  two  combatants : 

For  one  of  Edgar's  friends  taking  in  hand  to  darraine 
battle  with  Organ,  in  defence  of  Edgar's  innocende, 
ilue  him  within  lystes.         Holinsk.Hiei.  SeotL,  fi  2. 
TTierewith  they  gan  to  hurtlen  grievously, 
Eedoubttd  battaUe  nady  to  dem/n*. 

Spent.  F.  Q.  I,W,iO. 


These  were  Sansjoy  and  the  Redcrosse 
knight. 

Thus  again,  I,  vii,  11. 
DARREL.      A   Romish  priest,   whose 
fraudulent  practices  and  impostures 
were  detected  by  Harsenet,  archbishop 
of  York. 

Did  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  DarrePt  tricks. 

With  the  boy  o'  Burton,  and  the  seven  in  Lancashire, 

Somers  at  >ottingbam  ?  all  these  do  teach  it 

B.  Jon*.  Devil  an  Asi,  v,  S. 

Some  particulars  of  their  impostures 
are  specified  in  the  same  speech. 
He  is  mentioned  in    Ben   Jonson's 
Underwoods : 

Take  heed. 
This  age  will  lend  no  faith  to  DarreVe  deed. 

Vol.  vi,  p.  iSS. 

In  the  folio  (1640],  and  in  Whaliey's 
edition,  it  is  printed  Dorrel,  but 
clearly  the  same  person  is  meant. 
Mr.  Clifford  has  printed  it  so.  See 
also  his  notes  on  the  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
fDASH.  To  dash  through,  to  bring  to 
an  end. 

Transigitwr.  The  matter  is  brought  to  a  point,  it  is 
ended.  Its  dispatched.  They  have  made  a  finall 
conclusion.  Its  da»kt  ihrtmak.  Thers  now  no  more 
to  doe.  Terence  in  Englitk,  1614. 

fro  DASH.  To  mix  wine  with  some 
other  substance. 

Franciou  afterwards  called  for  the  vintner,  and  com- 
plained to  him  that  he  had  sent  up  wine  so  heavily 
dashed,  that  those  poor  men  of  the  city  who  were  not 
so  mudi  accustomed  to  drink  as  those  of  his  retinue, 
were  extremely  intoxicated,  although  they  had  not 
drunk  so  much  as  his  servants  had  done. 

Comical  MM,  qfFirtmeion,  16SS. 

fDASI BEARD.    A  fool. 

Sir  Cayphas,  I  saye  seckerly. 

We  that  bene  in  companye 

Must  ncedes  this  dosebeirde  destroye. 

That  M'ickedly  base  wrouf  hte. 

Tkc  Chester  Playe,  vol  ii 

tDASTARDIZE.  To  make  a  coward  of. 

I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Ployden,  to  dmstardire 
or  cowe  your  spirits,  untill  you  have  overcom  lam. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letter*,  1660. 

DATES.  This  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
was  once  a  common  ineredient  in  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  some  other 
dishes ;  and  often  supplied  a  pan  for 
comedy. 

They  ca\\  for  dale*  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Bom.  4r  Jul.,  if,  4. 
Tour  date  is  better  in  your  pye  and  yourponidge, 
than  in  ^onr  cheek.  JWs  W.,  i,  1. 

Ay,  a  minc'd  man ;  and  then  to  be  bak'd  with  no  daU 
in  the  pye,— for  then  the  man's  date  is  out. 

DAUPHIN  MY  BOY.     See  Dolphik.*^ 

tDAYY.    The  name  of  a  proficient  in 

the  practice  of  sword  and  buckler, 

who  apnears  to  have  been  celebrated 

al  tVi«  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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At  fwavd  and  buckler  UtUe  Amw  wti  nobody  to  him, 
and  as  for  rapier  and  dasger.  uie  G«rmane  may  be 
his  joumeyman.      DekkePt  Ejdgktt  (kmjwing,  1607. 

A.  DAW.  Metaphorically  used  for  a 
foolish  fellow ;  the  daw  being  reckoned 
a  foolish  bird. 

r  the  dty  of  kites  and  crows f— What  an  ass  it  is! 
Then  thon  dweH'at  with  tUues  too.  Coriol.^  iv,  6. 

As  fit  a  sight  it  were  to  sees  goose  Bhodde,or  a  sadled 

cowe, 
As  to  hear  the  pratling  of  any  such  Jack  Strew, 
iVnr  when  hee  hath  all  done,  I  compte  him  but  a  very 

Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  256. 


To  DAW.     To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

She  thought  to  daw  her  now  as  she  had  done  of  old. 
Romeus  and  Juliet,  Snppl.  to  Shak.,  i,  333. 
Yoa  daw  him  too  much,  in  troth,  sir. 

B.  J<m».  Dnil  an  Au,  iv,  1. 
And  thinking  her  to  daw. 
Whom  they  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swound. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  vi,  p.  770. 

To  daw,  Mr.  Todd  says,  is  now  used 
in  the  north  for  to  awaken;  if  so, 
this  is  the  sense  here :  and  the  morn- 
ing metaphorically  awakens  when  it 
dawns. 

The  other  side  firom  whence  the  morning  daws. 

Fol^olb.t  X. 

A  DAWCOCK.  A  male  daw,  a  jack- 
daw ;  but  metaphorically  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow :  in  the  proverb 
given  as  equivalent  to  ''Graculus 
inter  musas." 

The  dosnel  daweock  comes  dropping  among  the  doctors. 

Wttkab^  Diet.,  p.  568. 
Who,  with  new  magicke,  will  hereafter  represent  unto 
you  the  castle  of  AUas  full  of  dawcocks. 

Hosp.  of  Incurable  Fooles,  4to,  1800. 

fDAY.  To  have  seen  the  day,  to  have 
lived  long. 

An  old  woman  is  one  that  hath  teene  the  day,  and  is 
commonly  ten  yenres  younger  or  ten  yenis  elder  by 
her  owne  confession  then  tbe  prople  know  she  is. 

Stefken*$  Besayee,  1616. 

fDAYING.     Adjourning;  delayiug. 

Nowe  will  I  goe  meete  with  Chremes;  I  will  intreate 
him  for  his  diaughier  to  my  sonne  iu  murriage;  and  if 
I  doe  obtaine  her,  why  should  I  make  any  more  dajfing 
for  t^e  matter,  but  marrie  them  out  of  the  M-ay. 

Terence  m  Englisk^  1614. 

f  DAY-BOOK.     A  journal. 

Diarium,  .  .  .  Registre  juurnel,  ....  A  date  booke, 
conteining  such  acts,  deedes,  and  matters  as  are  dailie 
done.  Nomenelator. 

Viewing  the  many  rarities,  riches  and  monuments  of 
that  saoed  building,  the  deceased  benefactors  whereof 
our  dajf-bcokee  make  mention. 

MS.  Lansd.,  213,  written  in  1634. 

A  DAY-BED.  Doubtless  a  couch,  or 
sofa ;  as  we  find  below  that  they  were 
sometimes  in  every  chamber. 

Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branch'd  TcWet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left 
Olivia  Bleeping.  Twel.  N.,  ii,  6. 

Ah  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward  I 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.       Bick.  Ill,  iii,  7. 

Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  temptations 

I  dare  not  trust,  sir.    B.  4r  Ft.  Rule  a  wife,  /-c,  i,  6. 

In  the  same  play : 


M.  Is  the  great  conch  up, 
The  duke  of  Medina  seut  ?    A.  Tis  op,  and  readr. 
M.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers?    ^.  In  all,  lady. 

Actiu,l. 

The  great  ducal  couch  was  doubtless 
more  luxurious. 
A  DAYS -MAN.  An  umpire,  or  arbitra- 
tor ;  from  his  fixing  a  day  for  decision. 
Mr.  Todd  shows  that  day  sometimes 
meant  judgment.     See  in  Day,  1 0. 

For  he  is  not  a  man  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer 
him.  and  we  should  come  together  in  judgement : 
neither  is  there  any  days-man  [mary.  umpire]  betwixt 
us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.    Job,  ix,  33. 

The  word,   though  disused,  is  still 
retained  in  late  editions. 

If  neiglibours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  streight 

to  law, 
Daiesmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  tlicm  not  a 
straw.  New  Custome,  O.  PL,  i,  960. 

To  whom  Cymochles  said,  For  what  art  thou 
That  mak'st  thyself  his  dayes-man  to  orolong 
The  veneeannce  prest?  Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  riii,  88. 
In  Switzerland  (as  we  are  informed  by  Siralerus)  they 
had  some  common  arbitrators,  or  dayesmen,  in  every 
towne,  that  made  a  friendiv  composition  betwixt  man 
and  num.  Burt.  Anal.,  Democr.  to  Reader,  p.  SO. 

tSiraus  and  Crito,  my  neighbours,  are  at  controversie 
here  about  there  Unds,  and  thev  have  made  me  umpire 
and  daiettnan  betwixt  them.  I  will  goe,  and  say  as  I 
told  you,  that  I  cannot  atteude  on  these  men  to  dale. 

Terence  in  BngUsk,  1614. 

tDAYS-WORK.     A  n^easure  of  land. 

You  must  know,  that  there  goe  160  perches  to  one 
acre,  80  perches  to  halfe  an  acre,  40  perches  to  one 
roods,  wnich  is  \  of  an  acre,  ten  daies  works  to  a  roode^ 
foure  nerchrs  to  a  dain  woike,  16  foote  and  a  halfe  to 
a  percn.  Norden's  Surteiors  Dialogus,  1610. 

To  DAZB.     To  dazzle. 

While  flashing  beames  do  daze  his  feeble  even. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  9. 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightness  <msV, 

Base  thing  1  can  no  more  endure  to  view, 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amas'd 
At  wondrous  sight  of  her  cclntial  hue. 

Sp^ns.  Sonnet,  8. 
Let  your  Steele, 
Olistring  against  the  sunne,  date  their  bright  eyes. 

Heyw.  Golden  Age,  E  4 
Nnr  noble  birth,  nor  name  of  crowne  or  raigne. 
Which  oft  doth  date  the  common  people's  eye. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  xliv,  6L 

Dryden  has  used  it. 

tMy  dreadful  thoughts  been  drawen  upon  my  fisoe 

In  blotted  lines  with  a$;es  iron  pen, 
The  lothlie  morpheu  saffroned  the  place. 

Where  beuties  damnske  dat'd  the  eies  of  men. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

fDEAD-HORSE.  This  term  is  applied 
now  to  work  the  wages  of  which  have 
been  paid  before  it  is  done.  Its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage  is  not 
ouite  clear. 

Fly.  Now  you'l  wish  I  know,  you  ne*r  might  wear 
Foul  linnen  more,  never  b^  lowzy  agen. 
Nor  ly  perdue  with  the  fnt  sutlers  wife 
In  the  provoking  veriue  of  dead  horse. 
Your  dear  delights,  and  rare  camp  nltrasures. 

Cartwnyhi's  Siedge,  1661. 

fDE  AD-LI  FT.  A  position  of  dea^^c««- 
tion ;  a  last  e&lTem\X.^. 

Hou  it  iwae  of  H»&n\\M^'%mft^oiA^A««rM&.i&mv|^ 
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in  the  pommel  of  his  iword,  for  a  i$td  Jift;  a  rery 
active  poiion.  Shirley. 

The  mere  ii  conducted  by  Fortitode,  whose  aanetant 
IB  Beligion,  for  these  are  the  two  most  raliant  vertues 
fittest  for  dead  Ufle.  Pallumaeiia,  1630,  p.  SO. 

jJur.  GoodI  this  fool  will  help  me  Isee  to  cheat  him- 
self; 
At  a  dead  lifly  a  little  hint  will  senre  me. 
n  do't  for  him  to  the  life. 

CowUy,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1668. 
Phil.  Who's  there? 

MoL  Yonr  friend  at  a  dead  Uft ;  your  landlord  Molops. 

Cartwright'e  Rovall  Stave,  1651. 
Expecting  now  no  other  then  death,  they  betook 
themselves  to  pmyer,  the  best  le^er  st  such  a  dead 
lift.  Select  Lives  of  English  Worthies,  n.  d. 

LioH.  But  is  there  no  way  to  come  at  her?  Thou 
nsest  to  be  good  at  a  dead  uft. 

Sedle^s  Bellamira,  1687. 
Breams  hare  for  many  aees  been  esteemed  as  the 
noblest  resources  at  a  aeadUft ;  the  dreams  of  Homer 
were  held  in  such  esteem  that  they  were  strled  golden 
dreams.  Otnt.  Mag.  for  Sept,  1761. 

tDEAD-MAN'S-THUMB.  An  old  name 
for  a  species  of  meadow  flower. 

Then  round  the  medow  did  she  walk. 
Catching  each  flower  by  the  stalk. 
Such  flowers  as  in  the  meadow  grew, 
The  dead  man's  thumb,  an  hesrb  all  blew. 

SeUet  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  16S9. 

tD£ AD-MEN' S-SHOES.    Inheritances. 

And  tis  a  general  shrift  that  most  men  use. 
But  yet  tis  tedious  waiting  dead  tuns  shoes, 

Fletehet's  Poems,  p.  966. 

Dead  PAY.  The  continued  pay  of 
soldiers  actually  dead,  which  dis- 
honest officers  took  for  themselves; 
a  species  of  peculation  often  alluded 
to. 

Most  of  them  [captains]  know  arithmetic  so  well. 
That  in  a  muster,  to  preserve  dead-pays, 
They'll  make  twelve  stand  for  twenty. 

Webster's  Jppins,  v,  i.,  Jne.  Dr.,  t,  4S7. 
O  you  commanders. 
That  like  me  nave  no  dead-pays,  nor  can  eoaen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster. 

Mass.  Unn.  Comb.,  iv,  8. 
Can  you  not  gull  the  state  finely. 
Muster  yonr  ammunition  cassocks  stufTd  with  straw, 
Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead-pays. 
And  thank  Heaven  for  your  arithmetic. 

Davenanfs  Siege,  act  iii. 

tDEAD-STAND.     A  dilemma;  a  fix. 

I  « as  at  a  dead  stand  in  the  cours  of  my  fortunes, 
when  it  pleas'd  God  to  provide  me  lately  an  employ- 
ment to  Spain,  whence  I  hope  there  may  arise  ucith 
repute  and  profit.       HoweWs  FamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

fDE ADLY.  Dreadful ;  very  great ;  ex- 
cessive. 

To  the  privy  scale,  where  I  signed  a  deaH^  number  of 
pardons,  which  do  trouble  me  to  get  nothmg  by. 

Pepys'  Diary,  Dee.,  1660. 
Now,  sir,  what  great  Judges  these  are,  and  by  what 
measures  tbey  proceed;  and  how  likely  they  are  ti>  be 
very  severe  discemers  of  what  is  worthy,  and  what  is 
not,  may  be  easily  seen  by  those  deadly  witty  arts  they 
make  use  of  to  mspamge  that  holy  profession. 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  181. 

DEAD' ST,  for  deadest.      A  licentious 

superlative,  from  dead,  used  as  in  the 

phrase   "dead    of    night,"   for    the 

middle  or  depth  of  the  night.     It  is, 

however,  bat  awkwardly  appUed  to 


the  height  or  meridian  of  feasting, 
which  surely  has  nothing  dead  in  it. 

Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  ev'n  in  the  dead'st  of  feasting. 

Decker,  Honest  Wh.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  26S. 

tDEAF-MAN'S  EAR. 

But  his  mawe  must  be  capon-crambd  each  day. 
He  must  ere  long  be  triple  beneficed, 
Eh  with  his  tongue  heele  thunderbolt  the  world. 
And  shake  each  peasant  by  his  deafe-moMS  eare. 

The  Setumefrom  Pemassms,  1606. 

DEAL.  Simply  as  a  quantity,  whether 
more  or  less.  In  modern  language, 
it  is  either  joined  with  great,  or  has 
that  epithet  implied,  without  using 
it. 

All  the  ground  that  ther  had a  man  might  have 

bought  with  a  small  deals  of  moner. 

Ascham,  Toxoph.,  p.  93. 

fDEALTH.  A  portion,  or  division. 
From  deal,  to  divide. 

Then  know,  fiellama,  since  thou  aimst  at  wealth. 
Where  Fortune  has  bestowd  her  largest  dealth. 

Historie  ofJlbino  and  BeUama,  1688. 

DEAL-WINE.     See  Dele-wine. 

DEAR,  adj.  Expensive  seems  to  have 
heen  ite  first  sense,  whence  it  was 
applied  to  anything  highly  valued  or 
beloved ;  and,  as  we  much  value  what 
is  our  own,  it  obtained  occasionally 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive.  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  peculiar 
application  of  ^'Xos,  in  Greek,  as  we 
find  it  in  Homer,  in  many  passages, 
where  it  is  commonly  rendered  by 
the  Latin  possessive,  niMB  (^iXov  Ktip, 
II.,  A,  491,  &C. ;  ibiXoy  Jrop,  11.,  V, 
31  ;  9/Xa  yovvaff,  II.,  H,  271  ;  and 
in  many  other  passages).  So  also 
Shakespeare : 

Since  mv  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  itself  for  thee.  Haml,  iii,  S. 

See  Steevens  on  that  passage.  By 
another  application  of  the  original 
sense,  it  came  also  to  mean  high, 
excessive,  or  anything  superlative, 
even  superlatively  bad.     As  here. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfcurt  of  thy  worth  and  truUi. 

Sh,  Somut,  87. 
Let  us  return 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
At  our  dear  periL  Tiwum  of  J.,  v,  S, 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heav*n 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio.        iSEsml.,  i,  8. 
You  meet  your  dearest  entmy  in  love. 
With  all  his  hate  about  him. 

B.  and  Ft,  Maid  in  the  MM. 
In  dear  employment.       Rom.  and  JtU,,  r,  S. 

That  is,  very  important. 

Put  vour  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  businesa. 
And  nave  no  other  second  than  the  danger. 

B.J<mi,CaiiL,i,4, 
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DEARLING.  A  fondling  diminutive 
of  dear.  So  written  by  Spenser,  who 
chose  to  antiquate  his  language.  His 
contemporaries  used  darling,  which 
is  still  in  use. 

DEARN,  or  DERNE.  Lonely,  melan- 
choly, solitary.  Sax. 

By  oiany  a  dfme  and  painfull  perch 

Of  Pericln  the  careful  search — 

It  made,  &c.  Pmcic»,  Pr.  of  Z>r^  iii,  IndoctioB. 

Deame  is  the  reading   of    the  old 

?uartoB  in  the  following  passage  of 
lear,  instead  of 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  tttrm  time. 

It  there  stands. 

If  woheahad  at  thy  gate  heard  that  /mtm  time. 

Imt,  111,7. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  earnest : 

Who  vonnded  with  report  of  beauties  pride^ 
Unable  to  restrain  his  deme  desire. 

Wars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  sign.  C  8. 

In  the  old  Scottish  dialect  it  was  used 
for  secret,  dark,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's 
Virgil,  and  by  bishop  Percy  in  this 
passage  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad : 

I'  tUm  with  thee  hot  gif  I  dale, 
Doubtless  I  am  hot  deid. 

BiUiues,  ToL  ii,  p.  76. 

r  dem,  there  means  in  secret.     The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  ballad. 
DEARNFUL.     Melancholy. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage 
This  luckless  chance  foretold 
By  iemful  noise,  8cc. 

^pens.  Moumit^  MttHt  L 177* 

DEARNLY.    In  a  melancholy  manner. 

Thev  heard  a  mefull  voice  that  deanUjf  cride. 
With  percing  shriekes  and  many  a  dolefnll  lay. 

Spcms.P.q.M.^^' 

Some  explain  it  earnestly,  but  perhaps 
erroneously;  it  is  rather  severely, 
dreadfully,  in  the  following  passage : 

Seeking  adventum  hard  to  exercise. 
Their  puissance  whylome  full  demly  tryde. 

1^.^^.,  III.  1,14. 

DEARTH.  That  this  word  originally 
meant  deamess,  is  eyident  from  the 
form  of  it.  (Dearth  from  dear,  as 
trueth  from  true,  and  ruth  from  rue, 
&c.)  It  has  long  been  confined  to 
mean  chiefly  scarcity  of  provisions, 
unless  metaphorically  applied  to  other 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson  considers  it 
as  having  the  original  sense  in  the 
following  passage,  which  would  other- 
wise be  tautology. 

Bat  in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and 
rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  sembla- 
ble  is  his  mirror.  Hawd.,  v»  8. 

He  explains  it  tbu^ ;  ''  Dearth  is  deaf- 


ness, value,  price.  And  his  internal 
qualities  of  such  value  and  rarity." 
DEATH,  with  the  article  the  prefixed, 
occurring  in  Matth.,  xv,  4,  and  Mark« 
vii,  10,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  death  had  been  taken  up  as 
a  scriptural  phrase;  but  the  trans- 
lators could  have  no  motive  for  intro- 
ducing such  a  phrase,  had  it  not  been 
already  current ;  and  it  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  and  other  writers,  prior  to 
any  established  version.  It  was  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  only 
too  literal  a  version  of  la  mort. 

Thej  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  tMe  death. 

Cant.  UUs,  607. 

It  was  latterly  applied,  more  particu- 
larly, to  death  by  judicial  sentence; 
and  in  this  way  the  translators  of  the 
Gospel  have  used  it : 

He  that  curseth  father  and  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  Loc  cit. 

Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Yemon  too ; 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.    I  Hen.  IV^  v,  6. 

Redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  bodv  to  my  will, 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness,  8ic.  Meas.fdr  Jtfinw.,  ii,  4 

For  I  confess, 
I  hare  deserv'd,  when  it  so  pleaseth  yon, 
Tb  die  the  death.  Toner.  /•  Qxam.,  O.  FL,  ii,  903. 

Instances,  however,  of  other  usage, 
are  not  wanting : 

The  kine  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death. 

And  in  ue  fortune  of  m^  lord  your  son 

Prince  Harry  slain  outright.  S  Hen.  IF,  i,  1. 

I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death.         OthelL,  ii,  8. 

I  found  not  myself 
So  far  engag'd  to  hell,  to  prosecute 
■      1  plotted. 

B.  and  FL  CtutornqfC,  iii,  6. 


To  M'  death  whkt  I  had  plotted. 


I'ld  be  torn  in  pieces 
With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay  prove  the  deaihi 
ILrtrr  limb  over,  ere  I'ld  trust  a  woman. 

B.  J(Ms.  CatiBne,  ir,  9, 

fDEATHFUL.  Mortal,  in  opposition 
to  deathless,  immortal. 

That  with  a  deathless  goddeii  hiT 
A  deathjkl  roan.  Chapm.Bom.  H.  to  Vemu. 

DEATH'S  HEAD  RING.  By  a  strange 
inconsistency,  similar  to  the  metho- 
distical  piety  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Minor,  the  procuresses  of  Elizabeth's 
time  wore  usually  a  ring  with  a  death's 
head  upon  it,  and  probably  with  the 
common  motto,  memento  mori. 

As  for  their  death  (that  of  bawds)  how  can  it  be  bad, 
since  Uieir  wickedness  is  alwa^pi  before  their  eves^ 
and  a  death's-head  most  commonly  on  their  middle 
finger  ?  MantonU  Dutch  Courteum, 

Sell  some  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head. 
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See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  word 
death* S'head,  in  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3, 
which  passage  seems  indeed  to  imply 
that  the'  motto  usually  accompanied 
the  device : 

Do  not  speak  like  a  deuik't-haui;  do  not  bid  me  f#- 
mew^gr  mjr  end. 

DEA1  H'S  MAN.     An  executioner. 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 
As,  ieatkiwuM,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  nrincer 

o  Hen.  Vlf  T,  5. 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  ofBce  have 
As  slanderous  tUaHsman  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

Siuik.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  SuppL,  1,  6SS. 
I'll  send  a  deaths-mam  with  you.  this  is  he. 

Death  o/SSb.  B.  of  Hunt.,  sig.  1 8,  b. 

Also  in  K  3. 

If  a  rest  can  be  among  the  mones 
Of  dying  wretches ;  where  each  minute  all 
Stand  sUll,  afraid  to  hear  the  deaths-man't  call. 

Browne,  Brit.  P.,  ii,  8,  p.  68. 

DEB  A  SHED,  for  abashed. 

But  sillie  I, 
Daunted  with  presence  of  such  m^jestie. 
Fell  piustrate  oown,  debash'd  with  revrrent  shame. 

NiccoU,  Bnal.  BUmo,  Induction. 

DEBATE.     Contention,  discord,  fight- 
ing. 

Each  chan^  of  course  ui^oints  the  whde  estate. 
And  leaves  it  thrall  to  mine  by  debate. 

Ferret  /•  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  122. 
Now,  lords,  if  heav^  doth  nve  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedetn  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  hig^r  fields. 

2  Hen,  IT,  iv,  4. 

The  dehate  there  mentioned  was  the 
rebellion.      Mr.  Todd   properly  ob- 
served, that  debate  is  not  now  used  of 
hostile  contest. 
To  DEBATE.    To  fight. 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  6. 

This  should  be  the  primitive  sense,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  etymology,  de- 
battre,  Fr. 
DEBAUSU'D.     The  same  as  deboshed, 
below;  debauched. 

Or  I  must  take  it  else  to  say  you're  villains. 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  debaueh'd,  base  villains. 

B.  and  Fl.  Vateutinian,  iii,  2. 

DEBAUSHMENT,  or  DEBOSHMENT. 
Debauching,  corruption  of  modesty. 

Here  are  the  hei  ds  of  that  distemperature 

From  whence  these  strange  debavskments  of  our 

njrmphes, 
And  vile  deluding  of  our  shepheards,  springs. 

Daniel^  Queen's  Jreaaia,  i,  4,  p.  8SS. 
A  good  vicious  fellow,  that  complies  well  with  the 
debothmente  of  the  time,  and  is  fit  for  it. 

Barle,  Mieroc.,  i  TJ. 
tAlthough  the  heats  of  my  youth  did  inforce  me  to 
deboMchments,  as  I  have  represented  to  you,  yet  even 
then  I  entertained  thoughts  of  prefeiment. 

Comical  History  ofFrancicm^  1655. 

DEBELL,  r.  To  conquer  by  war.   This 
word,  which  Milton  has  used,  was  not 
introduced  by  him,  but  had  been  in 
use  before. 


No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped,  fur  all  his  wondrous 

strength. 
Whom  Hercules,  from  out  his  realme,  debelled  at  the 

lenirth.  Warn.  JlHon,  b.  ii,  ch.  8. 

DEBOSHED.   Formerly  a  common  cor- 
ruption of  debauched. 

Why  thou  debosk'd  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a 
coward  that  hath  drunk  ao  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ? 

Tempest,  iii,  2. 
He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spoU  o'  the  world  tax'd,  and  debosk'd. 

AWs  r.,  V,  8. 

Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady 

And,  though  1  never  heard  of  her,  a  debosk'd  lady. 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

B.  and  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii,  2. 
With  such  a  valiant  discipline  she  destioy'd 
That  debosk'd  prince.  Bad  Desire. 

City  Sight  Cap,  0.  PL,  xi,  S€2. 

Used  also  metaphorically  for  spoiled, 
dismantled,  rendered  unserviceable : 

Wonder  1  what  can  their  arsenal  spawn  so  fast  ? 
Last  year  his  barks  and  gallies  were  debosk'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again. 

Fuimus  Troes.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  503. 

Thus  Cotgrave,  **  Desbaucher,  to  de- 
bosh,  marre,  corrupt,  spoyle,  &c.*' 
Coles  has  to  deboist  also,  as  synony- 
mous. See  also  some  of  the  examples 
in  Mr.  Steevens*s  note  on  the  passage 
cited  from  the  Tempest.  Sometimes 
also  deboish.  See  Todd. 
tDEBT-BOOK.     A  ledger. 

Hear.  The  Great  Turk  loves  no  musiek. 
Cred.  Doe's  he  not  so  ?  nor  I.    I'l  light  tobaoeo 
With  my  sum-totals  *,  my  debt-books  shall  sole 
P)  es  at  young  Andrew's  wedding. 

CartwngkCs  Oriine»y,\9S\. 

To  DECARD.     To  discard,  to  cast  away 
a  card  out  of  a  hand  in  playing. 


You  are 


1 


B.  Doth  your  majesty  mark  that? 

{h« 

sis 
I.  uan  you 
Oh.  Haraly,  but  I  must  do  hurt 


le  kinK  that  she  is  meary  5>f, 
e  ou 
Pk.  Can  you  decari,  madam  ? 


And  my  sister  the  queen  that  he  will  cast  away. 


k.  But  spare  not  any  to  confirm  your  game. 

Dumb  Kmgkt,  O.  PL,  iv,  485. 

fTo  DECEASE.     To  die.     We  still  use 
the  participle. 

Baign'd  two  and  twenty  yeeres,  then  did  deeease. 

Taylor's  ITerfas,  16S0. 

To  DECK,  V.    To  adorn. 

When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drope  tail  salt 

This  line  has  occasioned  many  expla- 
nations and  conjectural  readings, 
which  is  the  only  reason  for  intro- 
ducing the  word.  Probably  the  true 
sense  is  that  which  is  still  common : 

When  I  have  grac'd  the  sea  with  drops,  ke. 

A  DECK  of  cards.     A  pack. 

But,  wliiles  he  thoiu^ht  to  steal  the  sin^e  ten. 
The  king  was  slily  nnger'd  from  the  d«ck. 

SlTcM.  F7,v,L 
I'll  deal  the  cards,  and  cut  you  from  the  dadt. 

7W  Maids  of  Moredadta,  IM 
Well,  if  1  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck. 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would. 

SoUmns,  Bmp.  qftha  Tmrits,  16S8. 

In  \)ci«  i^<^^r\ii%  "^^mi^  a  heip  or 


\ 
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pile  of  ballads  is  so  called^  in  allusion 
to  a  pack  of  cards : 

And,  for  a  song,  I  have 
A  paper-blnrrer,  who  on  all  occasions, 
¥oT  tdl  times,  and  all  seasons,  bath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  4€ek.  Mmu.  Guturdien^  iii.  8. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
fDECKING.     An  ornament. 

Aehemes:  m.  attires,  deekinjft,  ornaments  for  women. 

Cotgrgpe. 

iTo  DECLINE.     To  turn  aside. 

When  feasts  his  heart  might  have  declined. 
With  which  they  welcom'd  him.  Cha^^moM,  IL,  v,  807. 

tZb  DECORE.     To  adorn. 

Her  way'ring  hair  disporpUnK  flew  apart 
In  seemly  shed ;  Uie  rest  with  reckles  art 
With  maiiT-a  curling  ring  deeor'd  her  face. 
And  nve  ner  glashie  browes  a  greater  grace. 

Du  Bartas. 

To  DECREW.     To  decrease. 

Sir  Arthegnll  rencw'd 
Hit  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  deerevo'd. 

Spens.  V.  <),.,  IV,  vi,  18. 

fTo  DECROWN.  To  deprive  of  the 
crown. 

Not  only  claims  to  be  spiritual  head  of  all  Christiana, 
bat  also  to  have  an  imperial  cinl  power  over  all  kings 
and  emperors,  dethronmg  and  deerwmxng  princes  with 
his  foot  as  pleaseth  him.  ,  ,«i.« 

WxU<nC»  Ufe  <^  James  1, 1663. 

fTo  DEE.  To  die.  A  form  used  either 
for  rhyme,  or  most  frequently  as  a 
northern  phrase. 

The  suckling  babes  upon  their  mothers  knee. 
His  cmell  cut-throats  made  them  all  to  dee. 

Jht  Bariai. 
Can.  Heaven  blissc  us,  and  give  us  leave  to  dee  first. 
Can  he  be  so  unkaind,  to  scorn  me  so  ?    Wea's  me. 

Brome's  Northern  Lass. 
Con.  I  wo*  not  go  to't,  nor  I  mun  not  go  to't. 

Tot  love,  nor  yet  for  fee : 
For  I  am  a  maid,  and  will  be  a  maid. 

And  a  good  one  till  I  dee.  Ibid. 

DEED  OF  SAYING.  An  obscure  ex- 
pression used  by  Shakespeare  to  ex- 
press 'Uhe  doing  of  what  has  been 
said." 

Plromising  is  the  very  air  o*  the  time ;  it  opens  tlie 
eyes  of  expectation ;  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act;  and.  but  m  the  phuner  and  simpler  kind 
of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  use. 

TimoHofA.,y,3. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage 
cited  from  Hamlet : 

As  he,  in  his  particular  act  and  place, 

Hay  give  bis  saying,  deed.  Act  i,  sc.  3. 

See  the  note  on  the  former  passage. 
+DEEPE.     Dieppe,  in  France.    Hall. 

Ton  shall  see  a  dapper  Jacke,  that  hath  been  but  once 
at  Deette,  wring  his  foce  round  about  as  a  man  would 
■tirre  up  a  mustard-pot,  and  talke  English  through 
tlie  teetn.  Nash,  Pierce  Fenilesse,  1592. 

DEER.  Used  in  the  following  passage 
for  wild  animals  in  general. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 

LeoTf  iii,  4. 

The  reading  has  been  questioned,  and 
altered  to  geer^  and  cheer  ;  but  is  con- 


firmed by  the  original  passage  of  the 
ballad,  entitled  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, of  which  it  is  a  parody : 

Rattes  and  myce,  and  snch  smal  ders^ 
Was  his  meate  that  seven  yere. 

It  was  probably  used  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  than  as  any  estab- 
lished sense  of  the  word. 
TbDEFAIL.     To  prove  defective.    De- 
failler^  Fr. 

Which  to  withstand  I  boldly  enter  thns, 
And  will  defaiL  or  else  prove  recreant. 

Dumh  Knight,  O.  FL,  It,  489. 

To  DEFALK.  To  cut  off.  Defaleo,  Lat. 

And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  dtfaiJn 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  oort. 

Jkmxd,,  Philotas,  p.  196. 
|And  to  the  end,  that  the  policie  wisely  be^in  he 
might  by  quicke  dispatch  make  safe,  out  of  the  seven* 
teene  daies  provision  of  come  which  the  souldiors  as 
they  marched  forward  in  their  expedition  carried  on 
their  neckes,  he  defalked  a  portion,  and  layed  up  in 
the  same  holds. 

Holland's  Jmtmanus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

DEFAME,  «.     Ill  fame,  dishonour. 

Feast-finding  minstrels  tuning  mv  defame. 
Will  tie  the  nearers  to  attoid  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucrece,  SuppL,  i,  521. 
But  of  the  dede  throughout  Uie  lyfe  the  shame 
Endures,  de&dng  yon  with  foul  defame. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  ed.  1717.  p.  S54. 

Used  also  by  Spenser,  and  others. 

See  Todd. 

Also  reproach,  defamation : 

He  wanne  more  dishonour  by  defame,  then  he  obtained 
honor  by  dignity  of  consull.  North's  Pint.,  p.  499. 
The  love  I  bore  to  LuciUa  was  oolde  water,  the  love 
I  owe  Camilla,  hot  fire:  the  first  was  ended  with 
defame,  the  last  must  begin  with  death. 

Buph.  Ena.,  N  4. 
Have  I  committed  anie  fact  worthie  either  of  aeath  or 
defame?  thou  canst  not  reckon  what.  Ibid.,  P  8. 

DEFAMOUS.      Conveying  defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee  added  that  there  was  a  knighte  that  spake 
dtfamous  words  of  him.  HoUnsh,,  vol.  ii,  K  k  1. 

DEFEASANCE.     Defeat.      As  a  law 
term  it  is  still  in  use.     See  Todd. 

Being  arrived  where  that  champion  stoat 
After  his  foiM  defeasance  did  reniaine. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  xii,  12. 

To  DEFEAT.     To  disfigure,  or  change 
the  features. 

Follow  thou  these  wars ;  defeat  thy  fsvour  with  an 
usurped  beard.  Otk.,  i,  8. 

That  is,  disfigure  thy  countenance. 
DEFEATURE.     Alteration  of  features, 
deformity. 

What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  roin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.    My  decayed  fair  ^beauty) 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

C<fm.ofB.,at\, 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  ftce. 

Ibid.,  T,  L 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities 
Andpuiep«l«A\0Tiw\V\iVma>M^4ef«UuTa. 
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Al8o  defeat: 

The  inequnli^  of  our  power  will  yield  me 
Nothing  but  mm  in  their  defetUnre. 

B. ./-  Fl.  TUerry  tmd  Tkeod.,  i,  8. 

tDEFECT.    Imperfect. 

Where  thoash  their  terrice  wm  dtfeet  and  lame, 
Th'  AlmiffhUee  mercy  did  ancept  the  same. 

Taphr't  Worket,  1630. 

t5[b  DEFECT.      To  damage;    to  in- 
jure. 

Wlio  ii*t  will  tav  lo,  men  may  much  raipect} 
But  yet,  my  loro,  none  can  my  life  deftel. 

TrouiUt  of  queene  misaketk,  1639. 

tDEFECTION.     A  falling  oflf. 

On  a  discoorse  of  necromancy,  the  marquess  thus 
delivered  himself,  that  as  none  can  be  scholars  in  a 
school,  and  noi  be  sabject  to  the  master  thereof, 
so  nooe  can  study  and  put  in  practise  the  circles 
and  art  of  magicK, 
iefeetiom  from  God. 


and  art  of  magick,  without  comniitting  a  horrible 


Afothegms  i^lJu  Earl  of  Worcater,  1669. 

tDEFECTlOUS,  or  DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient,  imperfect. 

Perchance  in  some  one  defutum$  peece,  we  may  find 
a  blemish.  Sjfditey*s  Jnolo^for  Poetry. 

Yet  in  truth  it  is  very  defeetuou*  in  the  circumstances, 
which  grieves  m&  because  it  mieht  not  remains  as  an 
exact  modell  of  all  tragedies.  Yot  it  is  faultie  both  in 
place  and  time,  the  two  necessarie  companions  of  all 
corporal  actions.  Ibid. 

DEFENCED,  part.,  for  defended,  or 
rather  fortified;  applied  to  cities. 
It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  the 
public  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
word  commonly  used  there  is  fenced, 
which  appears  much  more  frequently. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Fairfax,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

tThis  Gotpell  with  invincible  courage,  with  rare  con- 
stancy, with  bote  zeale,  she  hath  mamtained  in  her 
owne  countries  without  change,  and  deftneed  against 
all  kingdomea  that  sought  chuige. 

I^fUt^s  Eunhues  and  kit  England. 

5b  DEFEND.    To  forbid.  Defendre,¥r. 

When  lUke  your  favour;  for  God  defend  the  lute 
should  be  like  the  case.  Muck  Jdo^  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  so  interpreted  in  the 
following  passage,  but  there  it  is  not 
so  clear: 

And  heaven  d^end  your  good  souhi,  that  yon  think 

I  will  your  senous  and  great  business  scanty 

For  she  is  with  me.  Otk.,  L  8. 

And  I  defend 
All  meltine  iointsand  fingers  (that's  my  bargain), 
I  do  dtfend  ^em  any  thing  like  action. 

B.  Jons.  DenPt  an  Ju^  i,  4. 
Great  Jove  defend  the  mischiefes  now  at  hand. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  1S9. 

This  usage  has  been  exemplified  from 
various  authors,  and  some  much  later ; 
but  is  now  relinquished.  See  John- 
son, Defend,  4.  Defence  has  been 
similarly  used. 
DEFIANCE.     Refusal,  rejection. 

Takemy  i^/EoMM: 
Die,  perish  t  might  but  my  bending  down 
Bcnneve  thee  from  thy  fiue,  it  alurald  proceed. 

ifM#./orJf.,iii,l. 


DEFLY,  for  Deftly,  which  see. 
DEFT.     Neat,  dexterous,  elegant. 

For  their  knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  qwieUy 
sublimed  with  the  deft  file  of  time. 

lAngna,  0.  PI.,  r,  ITS. 
He  said  I  were  a  deft  lass.       Bronu'e  Norlkern  LnM, 

The  following  is  a  purposed  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  deftest : 

Tea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way.       Mnek  Ado^  iv,  8. 
A  pretty  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  OMpper  personage. 

Chapman,  May  Day,  i,  1. 
tThere  he  was  aware  of  a  dtft  young  man. 
As  ever  walk'd  on  the  way. 
Bobin  Hood  and  ku  eontm  SearUt. 

DEFTLY.  Neatly,  dexterously.  Spenser 
has  written  it  dejffly  and  de/ty. 

Come,  high  or  low, 

Thvself  and  offire  deftly  show.  JfocA.,  iv,  1 . 

JO^ly  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewels,  like  puppets. 

Berkive  of  BamUk  C4 ,  Z  6. 
And  perching  deftly  on  a  ooaking  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  to  make  ner  hearer  stay. 

Browne's  Brit  Past.,  ii,  8,  p.  93. 

7b  DEFY.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  re- 
nounce. 

No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress.       JT.  Jokn,  iii,  4. 

All  studies  here  I  solemnly  de/y. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbndce. 

1  Hen.  IF,  i,  S. 
Vain  pleasures  I  abhor,  all  things  defy^ 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die. 

Fonr  Prentices  ofL.,  O.  PL,  vi,  476. 
Foole !  savd  the  pagan,  1  thy  gift  defye. 
But  use  thy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall 

Spens.F.q.,ll,ym,62. 

DEGENDER,  v.  To  degenerate.  A 
word  peculiar  to  Spenser. 

So  that  next  offspring  of  ihe  Maker's  love, 

If  ext  to  Himself  in  glorious  degree 

Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above 

Tburough  pride.  Hymne  to  Hea9.  Low,  1. 92. 

IbDEHORT.  To  dissuade.  Dehortor, 
Lat. 

I  will  write  down  to  th*  country,  to  dskort 

The  gentry  firom  coming  hither,  letters 

Of  strange  dire  news.        Tks  If  its,  0.  PL,  viii,  486. 

Bolh  this  and  dehortation  are  rather 
affected  than  obsolete ;  and  have  been 
used  by  authors  of  various  times. 
DEJECT.     Dejected,  in  a  low  state. 

And  I,  of  ladira  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 

iraail.,iii,  I. 
What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  a  man,  than  to  lay 
his  hands  under  every  one  s  horses'  feet,  to  do  him 
service,  as  thou  dost.  B.  4"  Fl.  Lament  CmrSf  ii,  1. 

fDELAYED.    Diluted. 

Yinum  dilutum,  lymphatnm,  viofUff.     Yin  tremp6. 
Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.       Nomenelator, 

DELE- WINE.  Said  to  be  a  species  of 
Rhenish;  certainly  a  foreign  wine, 
but  1  know  not  whence  named,  unless 
it  was  imported  at  Deal,  and  then  it 
should  be  spelt  accordingly.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  correct  man, 
spelt  it  thus : 

Do  not  look  for  Paracelsus'  man  among  them,  that  he 
promised  yon  out  of  white  bread  and  ueU'wine. 

JfMff.  ^Mercury  Fi$uUe.,  vii,  fOS,  Giff. 
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Whrrtt  JDetU  a  d  backnigge.  and  whal  atraoKO  winea 

elaa 
Still  flow.  SkirUy't  Lmdm  cfPUanun. 

A  DELF,  DELFT,  or  DELVE.  From 
the  Saxon  delfan^  to  dig.  A  qaarry, 
ditch,  or  channel.  It  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent pronunctation. 

Before  tbeir  flowing  channela  are  detected 

Some  lesaer  iUlfU,  ihe  founum'a  bottom  lonnding. 

Draw  oat  the  baaer  streama  the  ipriaga  annoTing. 

Flet  Purpu  Isl,  in.  18. 
The  delfi  would  be  lo  flown  with  waters,  that  no  gina 
or  macninea  eould  aoflice  to  keep  them  dry. 

Rojf  <m  CruUum, 

See  Delyk. 
tDELICATE.     A  delicacy. 

Come,  come,  mj  lovely  fair,  and  let  ni  try 
These  rural  deheates;  where  thou  and  I 
May  melt  in  pnrate  flames,  and  fear  no  stander  by. 

Qtutrltt't  Bwikltwu, 

DELICES.  Delights.  Delicea,  Fr.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  Spenser  always 
uses  it  as  of  three  syllables. 

And  DOW  he  has  pour'd  out  his  ydle  mind 

lu  dainty  delices  aiid  lavish  joys.   F.  Q.,  II,  t,  28. 

See  also  IV,  x,  6. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  other  authors ; 
but  Mr.  Todd  has  produced  an  in- 
stance from  a  modern  prose  writer, 
who  probably  meant  only  to  ornament 
his  style  with  a  French  word. 
tDELICIOUSNESS.  Luxury,  extra- 
vagance. 

t'urtlier  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  it" 
lieioMHess,  and  to  root  out  utterly  desire  to  ^et  and 
gather,  he  made  another  third  Ihw  for  eatmg  and 
drinking.  North's  Plularekf  L^eurgnt. 

DELIGHTED  is  used  occasionally  by 
Shakespeare  for  delightful^  or  causing 
delight ;  delighted  in. 

And,  noble  lignior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  (sir  than  black. 

Wliom  best  I  love,  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delay'd,  delighted.  Cgmb.,  t,  4. 

This  therefore  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  passage,  which  has  so 
much  exercised  the  critics : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  hery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice. 

Meea.for  if.,  iii,  1. 

tDELIGHTSOMELY,  adv.  With  de- 
light. 

Yet  laughed  delightsomely.      Chapm.  Horn,  H.,  ii,  236. 

DELl'VER.  Active,  nimble.  Skinner 
says,  perhaps  for  delivered,  as  being 

grompt,  and  ready  for  delivery  or  use ; 
ut  it  is  from  delivre,  old  Fr.,  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Cotgrave. 

Having  chosen  his  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leane,  and 
deliver  men.  Holiiuh ,  vol.  i,  n  6,  coL  1. 

All  o(  them  being  talL  quicke,  and  deliwtr  persons. 

/*W.,ToLii,Ccc6. 


With  collars  they  be   yok*d  to  prora  the  am  at 

length. 
Like  bulls  set  head  to  head  with   mere  ieR'ur 

strength.  Drmyt.  FolyoU.,  Song  1,  p.  683. 

tBrave  archers,  and  deliver  men,  since  nor  beiore  lo 

good: 
Those  tooke  from  rich  to  give  the  poore,  and  manned 

Bobiu  Hood.  ffmnm^a  Alhions  RmgUmd, 

fDELIVER.      The  challenge    of    ihe 
highwa\man. 

Untiu  some  booty  doth  iqnroach  him  ny^ 
To  whom  a  loude  deliter  he  shall  crye, 
Usinge  such  trickes  tUI  he  to  Tvbume  goej 
Yet  tnis  not  all,  I  will  not  leave  him  soe. 

The  Newe  Metamorfhom,  1000,  MS. 

fib  DELIVER.     To  state,  to  express 
oneself,  to  deliver  a  message. 

Who  sent  Olivarea  to  accompany  hun  back  to  the 

frince,  where  be  kneeld  and  kisd  his  hand,  and  hng^d 
is  thighs,  and  deliverd  how  unnieasurably  glad  Ul 
Catholic  nu^esty  was  of  his  coming. 

HowelCs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

DELIVERLY,  adv.    Neatly,  adroitly. 

Swim  with  your  bodies. 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deU'verlw. 

B.^Fl.Two  NoNe  K.,  iii,  6. 

fDELIVERNESS.     Activity. 

But  after  bee  hod  made  choise  of  a  eompanie  very 
lightly  appointed,  such  as  for  lively  vigour  and 
delivemesse  of  bodie  surpasssd  all  others,  with  them 
hee  went  luorth. 

Holkmd's  Jmnuatuu  MmreeUinMS,  1609. 

DELIVERY.    Activity. 

But  the  duke  had  the  neater  hmbs,  and  freer  deUwery. 

WotUm. 

In  a  passage  inadvertently  cited  by 
Mr.  Todd  from  Sidney,  it  is,  in  fact, 
used  only  in  the  common  sense^  as 
the  context  plainly  shows : 

Deliver  that  strength  more  nimbly,  or  become  the 
delivery  more  graceiully. 

f  DELL.     A  cant  term  often  met  with 
in  old  writers. 

tklls,  are  young  bucksom  wenehn,  ripe,  and  prone  to 


vrnery,  but  have  not  yet  been  debauch'd. 
Dm 


tnUm*s  Ladies  JHetiosmrg,  1694. 


tDELUCITATE. 

DelucilatiHa  Flo 

Bedeemes  Anon  from  the  hungry  wolfe. 


DeludtatiHa  Flora's  painted  hide, 
Anon  from  the  hungr 
And  with  conglutinating  hauvhty  prid^ 


Threw  Pander  in  the  damb'd  Venetian  gnlfe. 

Tetylor's  Worka,  1630. 

DELVE,  *.  A  ditch,  or  dell,  llie  verb 
to  delve,  or  dig,  is  hardly  obsolete ; 
this  substantive  has  long  been  so. 
Spenser  has  it  frequently. 

Gnyon  finds  Bfammon  in  a  ddcs 
Sunning  his  treasure  bore. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  II,  vii,  Arg. 

Ben  Jon  son  also  has  used  it.  See 
Todd.  It  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
Delf,  above. 
DEMEAN,  V.  The  original  sense  of 
this  word  is  certainly  to  behave,  or 
conduct  one's  self;  whence  detneo' 
nour,  carriage  or  behaviour:  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  use  of  it  in  the  sense 
of  to  letaen  qt  dAA^gt^ot^^^'^tMS&^Sak 
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altogether  a  corruptioD,  suggested  by 
the  syllable  mean.  But  a  compound, 
dgnifyiug  to  make  mean,  would 
properly  be  to  betnean,  not  demean* 
Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  whom  Mr. 
Todd  cites  as  authority,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  fallen  into  a  common 
error.  In  the  passage  from  Shake- 
speare, behave  makes  equally  good 
sense. 

Now  ont  of  doubt  Antipholii  is  mad, 
£lie  he  would  never  so  dem€€m  himself, 

Com.  Erron,  iv,  8. 

The  change  should  be  resisted,  be- 
cause its  tendency  is  to  introduce 
confusion ;    and    the  corruption    is 
growing  common. 
DEMEAN,  $,     Behayiour,  demeanour. 

Of  all  the  vile  dewuaiUt  and  usage  bad. 

Spnu.  F.  q.,  VI,  vi,  18. 
All  land  and  oonrteoas,  and  of  sweet  iemioMe. 

Lyly^s  Worn,  U  the  Moon,  C  8. 

fDEMENCY.  Madness.  Occurs  in 
the  play  of  Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  32. 

DEMERIT  was  formerly  synonymous 
with  merit,  and  that  sense  was  more 
classical  tban  the  contrary,  which  has 
since  prevailed,  demereo  being  even 
stronger  than  mereo. 

Besides,  if  thin^  go  well. 
Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Maraos,  shall 
^  his  demeriU^ioh  Cominius.  CSor.,  i,  1. 

My  demeriii 
Mny  speak  unbonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  1  liave  reacli'd.  Otketto,  i,  S. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  vour  dewunriU, 
That  'twere  ii^ustice  not  to  cherish  you. 

Shirley's  Humorout  Courtier. 

Our  present  sense  of  the  word  comes 
from  the  French,  and  both  appear  to 
have  been  upon  the  change  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
Demerite, 
fDEMIT.     To  dismiss. 

Let  us  here  demit  one  spider  and  ten  flise. 

Heyvood'a  Spider  and  FUe,  1566. 

DEMOGORGON.  A  formidable  deity, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  grandsire 
of  all  the  gods ;  made  known  to 
modern  poets,  Italian  and  English,  by 
the  account  of  Boccace,  in  his  Genea- 
logia  Deorum.  Bentley  on  Milton 
(Par.  L.,  ii,  96.5)  says  contemptuously, 
"Boccace,  I  suppose,  was  the  first 
that  invented  this  silly  word  Demo- 
gwgon!^  But  it  was  mentioned  by 
Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the 
scholiast  on  Statius.  All  the  learning 
on  the  subject    is    accumulated  in 


Heyne*s  Opuscula  Academica,  tom.  iii, 
Prol.  17*  He  supposes  it  derived 
from  Demiurffue,  and  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  systems  of  magic.  Tlie  very 
mention  of  this  deity's  name  was  said 
to  be  tremendous,  wherefore  Lucau 
and  Statius  only  allude  to  it.  See 
Jortin.  on  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  37. 
Spenser  also  says  of  Night, 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogoryon's  hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

F.  €„  I,  T,  22. 

He  is  mentioned  also    in    Locrine, 

Sh.  Suppl.,  ii,  199. 

Ben  Jonson,  apparently  with  the  same 

notion   that  Dr.  Bentley  afterwards 

took  up,  calls  him  "  Boccace's  Demo- 

gorgon.'' 

Boccace's  Demoaoryon^  thousands  more. 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  store.  Jlek.,  ii,  1. 

Tasso,  in  imitation  of  Statius,  has 
alluded  to  this  awful  name  without 
mentioning  it.  The  passage  is  thus 
rendered  by  Fairfax  : 

I  have  not  yet  forgot,  for  want  of  use. 
What  dreadful  terms  belong  this  sacred  feat ; 

Mytongue,  if  still  your  stubborn  beans  refuse, 
That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  still  repeat^ 

Which  heard,  great  Dis  cannot  himself  excuse. 
But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat ; 

O  great  and  fearful  1 more  he  would  have  said. 

But  that  he  saw  the  sturdy  sprites  obeyed. 

Faiff.  TktMo,  xiii,  10. 

DEMURE,  V.  To  look  demurely. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eves, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  nonour 
Lemuring  upon  me.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  iv,  IS. 

DEMURELY,  adv.,  for  solemnly.  Also 
peculiar  to  him. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raughl  him, 
Hark  how  the  drums  demurelg  wake  the  sleepers. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  9. 

tDEMI-CASTOR.     A  sort  of  hat. 

Nor  shall  any  hats,  called  demy-castors,  be  henceforth 
made  to  be  sold  here ;  but,  as  they  are  demanded  in 
foreign  parts,  they  may  be  exported  beyond  sea. 

Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce. 

fDEMI-LANCE.  A  light  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  answering  to  our 
lancer. 

Lancearii.  Les  lances.  The  demylanees.  Nomenclator, 

DEN.  A  word  of  no  signification, 
occurring  in  the  phrase  good  den, 
which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  good 
e'en,  for  good  evening.  This  saluta- 
tion was  used  by  our  ancestors  ns 
soon  as  noon  was  past,  after  which 
time,  good  morrow,  or  good  day,  was 
esteemed  improper.  This  fully  appears 
from  this  passage  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 
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Nune.  God  jt  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
J^ere.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewomui. 

Upon  being  thns  corrected,  the  Nurse 
asks.  Whether  it  is  ffood  den?  that  is, 
whether  the  time  is  come  tor  using 
that  expression  rather  than  the  other? 
to  which  Mercutio  replies,  thai  it  is ; 
for  that  the  dial  now  pointa  the  hour 
of  noon,  ii,  4.  "  God  ye  ffood  den  " 
is  a  contraction  of  "  God  give  you 
a  good  evening.*' 

God'dig  you  den,  is  a  further  corrup- 
tion of  the  same,  and  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Costard,  in  Love's  L.  L., 
iv/ 1 .  It  arose  perhaps  only  from  a 
hasty  pronunciation  of  God  you  good 
den.  We  now  wish  good  morning  till 
dinner  time,  though  the  dinner  is  put 
off  to  supper  time. 
To  DENAY,  for  to  deny. 

If  lork  have  ill  demean 'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  Irt  him  be  dtnav'd  the  regentahip. 

a  Hen.  ri,  i.  8. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  first 
folio;  the  modern  editions  read 
deny^d. 

And  none  be  left  that  pilffrimi  mieht  denay 
To  see  Christ's  tomb,  ana  promis'd  vows  to  paj. 

Fairf.  T(US.,X  28. 
1  nerer  ought  that  they  desir'd  denaied. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  22. 
Full  often  as  I  durst,  I  have  assay'd 

With  humble  words,  the  princess  to  require 
To  name  the  roan,  which  she  hath  so  denayd. 
That  it  abash'd  me  further  to  require. 

Taner.  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  189. 
liet  tribute  be  appeased  and  so  stayed. 
And  let  not  wonted  fealty  be  denayed. 

\st  Part  qfJeron.,  O.  PL,  iii,  100. 

DENAY,  8,     Denial. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  pkce,  bide  no  d^ay. 

Twel.  N.,  ii,  4. 

DENTIE.     Scarce.     Perhaps  corrupted 
from  dainty. 

For  horses  in  that  region  are  but  denlig. 
But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie. 

Harr.  Jriott.,  xxxviii,  29. 
Cnpa,  candlesticks,  and  bowls  of  stones  most  Jenlie, 
Of  precious  substance,  and  of  sundrie  hue. 

Ibid.,  xliii,  126. 

fDENTIZE.     To  change  the  teeth. 

Thev  tell  a  talejof  the  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  until  she  was  seven  score  years  old ;  that  she 
did  denlixe  twice  or  tlirice,  casting  her  old  teeth,  and 
others  coming  in  their  place. 

Baeon*t  Natural  History,  cent,  viii,  sect,  766. 

fToDENUDATE.    To  strip, 

Who  ruined  have  Evanders  stock  and  state. 

And  strongly  did  th'  Arcsdians  denudatg 

Of  all  their  arms  f  Virgil,  by  Fieart,  1682. 

iTo  DENY.     To  refuse. 

I  clearly  do  denv 
To  yield  my  wife,  but  all  her  wealth  I*U  render  wlI- 
linaly.  Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  vii,  808. 

My  lord,  for  to  dsnye  my  soveraignes  bonntie. 
Were  to  drop  orecious  stones  into  the  h^iet 
Whence  they  nnt  came.      Flap  of  Sir  Tfomu  More. 


f2h  DEPART.     To  separate,  or  divide. 

Bight  worshipftilI,aoderstanding  how  Ike  Scilims  the 
Scythians  fagot  vou  are  all  so  tied  toflther  with  the 
brotherly  bond  of  amiUe,  that  no  divisio  or  dissention 
ean  depart  you.  lodge,  JTU  Miserie,  1696. 

DEPART,    #.       Departure,    or    going 
away. 

But,  how  cam'st  thoa  by  this  ring  f  <  my  depart 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia.  Two  Gent.,  v,  4. 

Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  couldrun. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  ha  depart. 

8  Ben.  VI,  ii,  1. 
My  lords,  I  hd  in  charge 
At  my  depart  from  Spain,  this  emlassage. 

Jeronymo,  1st  pirt,  0.  PL,  iii,  76. 

DEPARTING,  or  DEPARTURE.   Part- 
ing, or  separation.     ' 

A  deadly  groan  like  life  and  death'f  d^par/tW 

S  Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

Where  the  quartos  read. 

Like  life  and  deaUi's  icperfurff. 

Still  it  is  not  very  good  sense;  for 
what  is   the  separation  of  life  and 
death  ? 
To  DEPART    WITH.     To  part  with, 
to  give  up. 

John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  dented  witk  a  pvt.       K.  John,  ii,  8. 
Speak  what  you  hst,  that  time  is  fours ;  my  right 
I  have  departed  with.  B.  Jen*.  Dee.  an  Me,  i,  4. 

Faith,  sir,  1  can  hardly  depart  vith  ready  money. 

B.J  one.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  if,  7. 
I  may  depart  with  little  whde  I  live } 
Something  I  may  cast  to  yon,  not  much. 

B.fFt.Two  VohUK.,  ii,  L 
The  feloe  shewed  bimselfe  as  lothe  to  J^part  with  any 
money,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said.  See. 

Vdall,  Jpophth.,  foL  94.  C. 

In  many  other  modes  of  usage,  also, 
to  depart  was  synonymous  with  to 
pdrt.  In  the  office  of  Marriage,  in 
our  Liturgy,  the  form  originally  stood 
'*  till  death  us  depart ^^^  exactly  as  in 
the  following  quotation,  but  now 
altered  to  ''till  death  us  do  patt," 
See  Todd. 

Aye,  'till  death  us  depart,  love. 

Mie.  ofUf.  Marriage,  0.  PI.  T,  14 
I  have  departit  it  'mong  my  poor  neighbours, 
To  speak  your  largess.         B.  Jone.  Sad  Sha.,  ii,  6. 
To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray. 
And  to  d^art  them  if  so  be  be  may. 

Spent.  F.  O.,  n,  ii,  4 
The  world  shall  not  depart  us  'till  wee  die. 

Boi.  B.  ofBunti^d.,  D  1. 

t^b    DEPELL.     To    drive    awiy,    to 
rebut. 

And  where  my  metre  is  ryme  dogrell. 

The  effect  of  the  whvch  no  wise  man  wy  defeU. 

Borders  Introduction  of  KnoPleige,  n.  d. 

DEPENDANCE,  or  DEPENDENCY. 
The  term  for  the  sabject  of  i  quarrel 
when  duels  were  first  in  vogue; 
meaning,  as  it  seems,  the  affair  de- 
pending.  The  punctilios  ostablisbed 
by  Caranza,  and  foUo^^i  V^^^  ^^^^ 
coxcombs  ot  lYve  «%^  vc^  ^vd^'^V  ^H. 
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coDstait  ridicale  to  oar  early  dra- 
matic nrriters.  See  particularly  As 
you  liks  it,  Yy  4,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

The  baitiitdo  1  a  moat  proper  and  tofflcient  depmd- 
tmcCt  warnuted  bj  the  great  Caranza. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  his  H,,  i,  6. 
Your  hijgh  oifen 
Taaght  br  the  masters  of  dependencies. 
That  by  ompounding  differences  tween  others, 
Supply  tltir  own  necessities,  with  me 
Wui  neva  carry't  B.  f-  Fl.  Eld.  Bro.,  t,  1. 

Yon  will  not  find  there 
Your  mastrs  of  dependencies,  to  take  up 
A  drunkenbrawl.  Massing.  Maid  of  Hon^  i,  1. 

This  offict,  of  master  of  dependencies, 
Meercraft  pretends  to  have  formed 
into  a  regular  court,  in  the  play  of 
the  Devil's  an  Ass,  above  cited. 
The  proseiution  and  termination  of  a 
dependana  are  very  humorously  re- 
presented \y  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is 

Wliy  hen  is  a  dependamee  ended. 
•  »  •  »  • 

My  love,  what  ny  you  ?    Could  Caransa  himself 
Curry  a  buainea  better.  Scene  last. 

fDEFOPULACY.  Depopulation.  A 
word  used  by  Chapman  (Horn.  Ba- 
tracli.) 

Mars  answered :  0  Jore,  neither  she  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopnlacp 
From  off  the  firogs. 

t^o  DEPRAVE.     To  traduce,  or  vilify. 

My  heart  is  in  my  mind's  strife  sad. 
When  Troy  (out  of  her  much  distress  she  and  her 

friends  have  had 
By  thy  procurement)  doth  deprave  thy  noblesse  in 

mine  ears.  Clubman,  Horn.  II.,  vi,  660. 

tDEPULSORY.     Deprecatory. 

iLnd  forsaking  his  couch  or  pallet  that  lay  upon  the 
Hry  ground  (as  being  risen  when  it  was  now  midnight) 
b  making  supplication  and  prayer  unto  the  gods  by 
%t  meanes  of  certaine  deputsone  sacrifices. 

Holland's  Jmwuanus  MarceUinms,  1809. 

To  llERACINATE,  r.    To  root  up. 

While  that  the  coulter  rusts 
that  should  deracinate  such  savagery.    Hen.  V,  v,  2. 
Divert,  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  mwrhed  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  i,  3. 

fDEBBY-ALE.  Apparently  a  choice  ale 
in  Bizabeth's  time.  Sir  Lionel  Rash, 
in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  says, 

I  hav\  sent  my  dauichter  this  morning  as  for  as 
Pinilic4  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Der^j/  ale,  that  it  may 
fetch  a^loor  in  her  cheeks. 

tDERlS[)RY.  Derisive.  The  term  is 
used  it  a  pamphlet  dated  1646,  Brit. 
Bibl.,  i^  309. 

DERNE,  tdj.  Secret.  From  the  Saxon 
dyman,  to  hide.  So  Tyrwhitt  ex- 
plains i\  in  Chaucer ;  and  so  it  may 
wean  in  the  foUowiog  pasaage : 


Who,  wounded  with  report  of  beautiei  pride. 
Unable  to  restraine  his  deme  desire. 

Trag.  of  Wars  of  Cyrus;  apnd  CapeU. 

But  its  derivatives  are  diflferently 
applied  by  Spenser  and  others. 

tHe  mny  th'  entrusted  shaft  out  let 
With  demer  maime  and  winged  tayle  io  hearts  blood 
wet.  A  Herrings  Tayle,  1598. 

[It  was  even  in  Elizabeth's  time  an 
almost  obsolete  word. J 

tMerlin  him  depid  to  an  heme, 
And  to  him  told  tales  deme. 

Artkovr  and  Merlin,  p  44. 

To  DERNE,  V.  n.  To  hide  one's  self, 
to  skulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  Holofeme 
Their  courage  quail'd,  and  tb^  began  to  deme. 

Htideon  [Dm  Bartas],  tn  Engl.  Pom.,  dted  by 
6.  Mason. 

DERNFUL,  as  used  by  Spenser,  or  his 
friend,  L.  Bryskett,  seems  to  mean 
dismal,  or  sad. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  change  foretold 
By  demfull  noise.  Tkesiylis,  v.  89. 

Todd's  Spenser,  viii,  p.  76* 
DERNLY,  adv.     Sadly,  or  mournfully, 
in  the  first  of  the  following  passages ; 
severely,  rather,  in  the  second. 

Had  not  the  ladie,  which  bv  him  stood  bound, 

Demlg  unto  her  called  to  abstain 

From  doing  him  to  die.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  m,  zii,  84. 

Seeking  adhrentures  hard,  to  exercise 

Their  puissance,  whilom  full  demly  tried. 

F.  Q..  in.  i.  14. 
DEROGATE,  adj.,  for  derogated,   de- 
graded, degenerated. 

I)ry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 

And  from  her  derooate  body  never  spring 

A  bube  to  honour  uer.  Lear,  i,  4. 

DEROGATELY,  adv.    With  derogation. 

That  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogcUely,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concem'd  me.  Ant.  and  CI.,  ii,  S. 

DERRICK.  The  name  of  the  common 
hangman,  at  the  time  when  some  of 
our  old  plays  were  produced. 

Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  hsA  been 
his  fortune  seven  years  ago ! — to  cross  my  lore  thus. 
Puritan,  iv,  1,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  603. 
He  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  ana  Derrick  must  be 
his  host,  and  Tybome  the  inne  at  which  he  will  Ueht. 

Belman  of  Land.,  1616. 

It  is  asserted  in  an  old  ballad,  that  he 
had  been  condemned  for  a  rape,  and 
was  saved  by  the  earl  of  Essex  : 

Derick,  thou  know'st  at  Coles  I  sav'd 

Thy  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done. 
Where  thou  thvself  canst  testifie 

Thine  owne  hand  three  and  twenty  hun^. 
Ballad,  entitled.  Upon  the  Earle  of  Essex  his  DeeUh. 

Speaking  of  thieves  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  Gay  ton  says. 

And  a  father  all  these  have,  Derick,  or  his  succeaior, 
and  the  mother  of  the  grand  family,  Maria  Sciss- 
Marsupia,  (Moll  Cutpurse)  who  is  seldom  troubled  at 
the  loss  of  any  of  them,  having  many,  and  to  spare. 

Festivous  Notes,  p.  UO. 

it  seems  therefore  that  in  1650,  when 
^    l\io«e  ^olea  were  published.  Derrick 
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was  dead.  From  this  wight  was 
formed  the  mock  name  of  Derrick- 
iasiroes,  in  Healy*8  Discovery  of  a 
New  World. 

This  U  inhabited  only  with  lojeanta,  beadlet,  depnty- 
comtablo,  and  Derrtek-JMtroes. 

Explained  in  the  margin, ''  Hangmen, 
and  other  execntioners."     P.  174. 
DERRING-DO.   Deeds  6f  arms,  warlike 
enterprise.      Literally  daring  deed. 

Ym  eter,  who  in  ierring-do  were  dread. 
The  lofty  rerse  of  hem  was  loved  aye. 

Spent.  Skfp.  KtU.,  Sept.,  6S. 

Hence  also  derring-doere,  for  warlike 
heroes,  hy  the  same  author.  F,  Q., 
IV,  ii,  38.  See  Todd.  Spenser  has 
also  derring  for  contention,  in  his 
Eclogue  of  December. 
DESCANT,  s.  What  is  now  called 
variation  in  music.  The  altering  the 
movement  and  manner  of  an  air  by 
additional  notes  and  ornaments,  with- 
out changing  the  subject ;  which  has 
been  well  defined  to  be  musical  para- 
phrase. The  subject  thus  varied,  was 
called  the  plain  song,  or  ground. 
See  Plain-sonq,  and  Prick-song. 

Good  faith,  sir,  all  the  ladies  in  the  conrte  do  plainly 

report. 
That  without  mention  of  them  yon  can  make  no 

■porte: 
They  are  your  pUyne  song  to  sing  descant  upon. 

Datmrn  and  Pitkias,  O.  PI.,  i,  182. 
Lingna,  thon  strik'st  too  much  upon  one  string. 
Thy  tedious  plain-sung  grates  mj  tender  ears. 
Ling.  Tis  plain  indeed,  for  Truth  no  descant  needs, 
Una's  her  name,  she  cannot  be  divided. 

lAnfiua,  0.  PI.,  v,  119. 

Metaphorically,  a  discourse  formed  on 
a  certain  theme,  like  variations  on  a 
musical  air : 

And  look  tou  get  a  pray'r-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stana  between  two  churchmen,  eood  my  lord. 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

Bick.  UI,  iii,  7. 

See  Ground. 
To  DESCANT,  from  the  above.  To 
make  division  or  variation  on  any 
particular  subject.  Originally  ac- 
cented like  the  noun  from  which  it 
was  formed ;  but  now  mixed  with  the 
class  of  verbs  regularly  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  in  that  form  not 
obsolete.  See  Elements  of  Orthoepv, 
p.  164. 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  my  own  deformib^. 

Bieh.  in.  i,  1. 
Cam'st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 
To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict? 

Milton,  Sams.  4^aii.,lS27. 

2b  DESCRIVE.    To  describe. 


Let  her  by  pfoofe  of  that  wfaieh  she  has  fyide 
For  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  Joy  irternw. 

Spens.>.Q^Yl,ji,n. 
A  mirror  make  likewise  of  me  thou  maist. 
If  thou  my  life,  and  dealinn,  wilt  descrtM. 

Mwr.Jbr  Maq.,  Caraeatta,  p.  '74. 
For  who  ean  livelier  dssertpe  me  than  I  mvsdfe  r 

Chmkmer's  Morim  Bme.,  L  3. 

tDESCRY.  To  give  noUce  of;  to  da- 
cover. 

The  same  the  sunne  espied. 

To  Vulcan  it  descried.        The  play  ttf  Tlmon, 

fDESIRE,  in  the  sense  of  regret.  Lat. 
deeiderium. 

And  warm  tears  gushing  firom  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sionate desire 
Of  their  kind  manager.  Ckapm.  11.,  xvii,  880. 

tDESlREFUL.     Eager. 

Eved  and  nraysd  Armida  past  the  whQe 
Through  the  desirefull  troupes,  nnd  wist  it  well 

Godfrey  cfBnUoigne,  ISM. 

iTo  DESPEND.     To  expend. 

Bom  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despend  50000/. 

Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1850. 

A  DESSE.  A  desk  ;  and  of  the  same 
oriein,  viz.,  disch.  Germ,  for  a  table. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesse, 

Me  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upreur^ 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  desse. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  50. 

The  word  was  used  by  Chaucer,  but 
not  quite  in  the  same  sense.     See 
Todd. 
To  DETERMINATE.    To  end,  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  fly>slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.     Sick.  II,  i,  8. 

The  adjective  determinate  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  con- 
cluded : 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  aetermnate.  Sonnet  87* 

To  DETRACT.  Sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  avoid  ;  from  detrecto,  Lat., 
and  therefore  more  properly  to  de- 
irect. 

Whereupon  the  French  fleete  made  towardes  the 

EngUsh  men,  who  myndin^  not  to  detract  the  battel, 

sharply  encounter  their  ennnies. 

£ro/uuil.,voL,iLBb7. 

Which  thing  when  Tbeages  perceived  that  Cnemon 

did  detract he  said  to  him. 

Coldocke's  Heliodonts,  D  S. 
Bo  not  detreet ;  you  know  th*  authority 
Is  mine,  and  I  will  exercise  it  swiftly. 
If  you  provoke  me.  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  li,  6. 

Detreet  is  here  the  old  reading. 

tThe  Danes  hearing  that  the  Soottes  were  come, 
detracted  no  time,  but  foorthwith  prepared  to  give 
batteyle.  HolinsAed,  1577. 

The  DEVIL  RIDES  ON  A  FIDDLE- 
STICK. A  proverbial  expression, 
apparently  meant  to  express  anything 
new,  unexpected,  and  strange. 

Heigh,  height  the  Dm/  rides  upon  a  fiddlestick; 
what's  the  matter?  ^  1  tien.  IT,  ii,  4. 

This  is  said  on  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the  Hoateaa  b^  iVi^  %xm«\.  s^l  ^^^ 
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Sheriff.  In  the  following  passage  it 
B  applied  to  a  strange  fantastic 
hnmour  of  the  principal  character : 

I  moat  go  see  him  presently. 
For  thii  if  tnch  a  gig ;— for  certain,  gentlemen, 
Tktfittti  fides  am  «  nddUstiek. 

U  GaU.  I  think  w. 

B.  /*  Fl.  Humorous  Ueut^  iv,  S. 

It  is  imperfectly  given  here  : 

The  devil  rides  J  think. 

B.J'FL  Wit.  at  sn.  W.,  i,  p.  940. 

tDEVIL'S- PATERNOSTER,    to    say. 
To  jrrumble. 

D.  "^lat  derills pater  fiaf/«r  ia  this  he ii  laying?  what 
would  he?  what  saist  thon  honest  man?  Is  my 
brother  at  hand  ?  Terence  in  SngUsK  1614. 

fDEVAST.     To  destroy,  lay  waste. 

Whoes  that  which  calls 

With  horrid  terronr  and  such  aflHghtments, 

As  when  skath  fires  detast  our  vilsfes? 

Sampson's  Vow  Breaker^  1636. 

DEVOR,  for  devoir.     Duty. 

But  I  was  chiefly  bent  to  poets'  famous  art. 
To  them  with  aU  my  devor  I  mv  studie  did  convert. 

TurbervilWs  Poems,  H  5. 

fDEVOTORING.     Adulterous. 

What  a  <i«w>tofUMr  rogue  this  is !  He  would  have  been 
at  both.  Tke  Wixard,  a  Play,  1640. 

fro  DEVOW.     To  devote. 

The  besieged,  who  were  a  picked  number  of  valiant 
men,  and  fumiriied  with  store  everie  way,  could  by 
no  allurements  be  induced  to  yeeld,  but  as  making  fuU 
account  either  to  win  the  victorie,  or  detow  and  betake 
themselves  to  be  consumed  with  the  ashes  of  their 
conntrey,  withstood  their  enemies. 

Holland's  Jmtnianus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

f  DEUZAN.     A  species  of  apple. 

Nor  is  it  ev'rv  apple  1  desire. 

Nor  that  wliicn  pleases  ev'ry  palate  best ; 
Tis  not  the  lasting  deuean  I  require, 

Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

fDEXTERICAL.     Dexterous. 

Divine  Plato  afllrmes,  that  those  have  most  dexterieal 
wits,  who  are  wont  to  be  stird  up  with  a  heavenly 
ftiry.  Optick  OUuse  of  Humors,  1639. 

DIABLO.     The  devil ;  an  exclamation. 
The  Spanish  name  for  that  personage. 

Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell?    Diablo,  ho  \ 

The  town  will  rise.  Otkell.,  ii,  8. 

IHablo  I  what  passions  call  you  these  ? 

JBdw.  U,  O.  PL,  ii,  836. 

DIACLETES.     An  imaginary  precious 
stone,  thus  described : 

For  as  the  precious  stone  diaeletes,  though  it  have 
many  rare  and  excellent  soveraignties  in  it,  yet  loseth 
tiiemall,  if  it  be  put  in  a  dead  man's  mouth. 

Braith.  Engl.  Gent.,  p.  373. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  practice,  if  not  invented, 
at  least  most  used  by  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues  and  other  works,  that  of 
imagining  a  natural  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  and  ascribing  to  it  certain 
'  curious  properties,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  it  into  a  simile  or 
illustration .  Instances  might  be  given 
to  a  coxudd&rMe  extent.    Sometimes 


they  were  content  with  giving  imagi- 
nary properties  to  real  objects,  but  not 
always. 
To  DIAPER,  V.  To  variegate,  or  adorn 
with  figures,  like  diaper.  From 
diapre,  a  French  heraldic  term,  which 
Du  Cange  derives  from  diasperus,  in 
low  Latin,  for  a  very  fine  sort  of 
cloth. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along. 
And  dittpred  lyke  the  disoolord  mead. 

Spens.  Epitkal^  L  60. 
Whose  locks,  in  snaring  nets,  were  like  tne  rayes 
Wherewith  the  son  doth  diaper  the  seas. 

Brown's  Past.,  B,  I,  song  i,  p.  17. 
I  went  akme  to  take  one  of  all  the  other  fragrant 
flowers  that  diapred  this  valley. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  B  3. 

DIBBLE.  A  gardener's  setting  stick, 
usually  made  of  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  spade,  cut  to  a  point.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  among  gardeners. 

Ill  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 
Through  cunning,  with  d^Ne,  rake,  mattock,  and  spade. 
By  line  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  made. 

Tusser,  Marches  Husbandry,  p.  70. 

DICH.  Apparently  a  corruption  of  do 
ii,  or  may  it  do. 

Much  good  dick  thy  good  heart,  Apemantua. 

Tim.  Ath.,  i,  8. 

Though  this  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  familiar  and  colloquial  form, 
it  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere; 
which  is  a  circumstance  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro- 
vincial. 
fDICK-A-TUESDAY.  The  name  of  a 
hobgoblin,  coupled  in  the  following 
line  with  Will-o*th-wisp.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere. 

Ghosts,    hobgoblins,    Will-with>wispe,   or    Dicke-a- 
Tuesday.  Sampson's  Vote  Breaker,  1636. 

DICKER.  The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any 
commodity ;  as  a  dicker  of  hides  was 
ten  hides,  a  dicker  of  iron  ten  bars. 
See  Fragm.  Antiq.,  p.  192.  Probably 
from  decas,  Lat. 

Behold,  said  Pas,  a  whole  dicker  of  wit. 

PemJbr.  Arc,  p.  S9S. 
tl  have  spent  but  a  groat;  a  penny  for  my  two  jades, 
a  penny  to  the  poor,  a  penny  pot  of  ale,  and  a  penny 
cake  for  my  man  and  me,  a  dicker  of  cow-hides  cost 
me.  Heywood,  First  P.  qfKing  Ed,  IF,  1600. 

DICKON,  or  DICCON.  A  famUiar  form 
of  the  name  Richard.  Thus  in  the 
old  rhyme  against  Richard  the  Third  : 

Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 

For  bickon  Xhr  master  is  bought  and  sold. 

Rick,  m,  T,  8. 

One  of  the  characters   in    Gammer 
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Oarton's  Needle  is  Dieeon,  the  Bedlem. 
O.  PL,  Yol.  ii. 
DIDDEST.    The  second  person  of  did, 
the  pret.  of  do ;  now  only  nsed  in 
the  contracted  form  didst. 

And  thon,  PosthniDTU,  that  diddest  set  up 
Mj  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 

Cymi.,  vd,  4. 
ThMi  I  shall  lire,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth 
Hius  duUat  thoo.  Ettmi.^  ir.  7. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  ori- 
ginal form  does  not  more  frequently 
occur, 
f  DIE.     To  die  in  the  pain,  to  die  in  the 
attempt  to  do  a  thins. 

Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  liC  women,  wholy  hent  to 
reren^  the  villanies  done  to  theyr  jpersons  by  the 
Bomains,  or  to  die  in  ths  fwyne.         HoUfuhed,  i&77. 

tDIEGO,  DON.  A  popular  name  for 
a  Spaniard.  See  Webster's  Works, 
ii,  298. 

Next  foUowes  one,  whose  lines  aloft  doe  raise 
Don  Coriat.  chiefe  Diego  of  our  daies. 
To  praise  thy  booke,  or  thee,  he  knowes  not  whether. 
It  makes  him  study  to  praise  both,  or  neither. 

Taylor'e  Worket,  1630. 
The  method  I  purpose  to  use,  shall  be,  first  to  expose 
your  fiaults  (I  ao  not  mean  all),  for  that  were  as  Diego 
said  of  the  poor  of  his  parish,  AH  the  parish. 

Clifford^t  Notes  upw  Drvden,  1687. 

The  phrase  was  similarly  used  by  the 
French  writers  of  the  same  age. 

C'est  1^  qu'on  dfiib^rera 

Comment  la  France  gu6rira, 

£t  non  point  en  vos  conferences 

Be  danfrerenses  consequences, 

£t  dont  le  seignor  don  Diego 

A  tire  d'dtranges  ergo. 

Les  Courriere  de  la  Fronde^  ad.  Moreau^  i,  57. 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  to  be  under  a 
regimen  for  a  disease,  which  anciently 
was  cured  by  severe  discipline  of  that 
kind. 

To  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her 
grandam ;  to  fast,  like  one  that  take*  diet. 

Two  Ofut.,  ii,  1. 

Priscus  had  tone  the  diet  aU  the  while. 
^ringee  to  eatch  Woodeoeke,  a  Collect,  of  ^gr.,\fi06. 
Fan  Che  heavens,  I  look  as  pale  ever  since  as  if  I  had 
ta*en  the  diet  thisspring. 

Mareton'e  What  you  will,  iii,  1,  Jne.  Dr ,  ii,  243. 

See  Tub-past. 
fDIET-BAG. 

Some  physitians  being  mett  together  to  consult  about 
a  patient,  itt  was  concluded  a  dyet  bagg  should  bee 
made  for  him,  for  which  they  advisd  many  ingredients, 
and  some  would  have  had  more;  and  one  merrily 
inteipoed,  as  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  bid  them  puU 
in  a  nayoock,  and  then  to  bee  sure  hee  would  have 
enou^.  Wear^e  Diary. 

fDIET-BRE AD.  A  sort  of  sweet  cake, 
for  making  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing directions  in  the  receipt  books  of 
the  17th  cent. 

How  to  make  fine  diet-bread. — ^Take  a  pound  of  fine 
flower  twice  or  thrice  drest,  and  1  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  flue  sugar  finely  beaten,  and  take  seven  new  laid 
wgs,  and  put  away  the  yolk  of  1  of  them  and  beat 
tnem  verr  well,  and  put  4  or  6  spoonfuls  of  rose-water 
amongst  them,  and  then  put  them  in  an  alablaiter  or 


marble  mortar,  and  then  put  in  the  flower  and  sugar 
by  degrees,  and  beat  it  or  pound  it  for  the  space  of 
8  hours  until  it  be  perfecUv  white,  and  then  put  in  an 
oimce  of  carraway-seed,  then  butter  your  plates  or 
sawcers,  and  put  m  of  every  one,  and  so  put  Uiem 
into  the  oven :  If  vou  will  have  a  class  and  ice  on  the 
top,  you  must  wash  it  with  a  feather,  and  then  strew 
sugar  very  finely  beaten  on  the  top  before  you  put  it 
into  the  oven. 

fDIET-DRINK.     A  sort  of  medicine. 

The  80  of  Aprill,  Wednesday,  a.m.  at  50  past  9,  I 
began  first  to  tak  my  diet  drinke,  and  that  night  my 
throte  begun  to  be  sore.  Forwum't  Diary. 

fDIFFERING.    Angry. 

His  differing  fury.        Chapm.  il,  ix,  54S. 

DIFFICILE.     Difficult.     Lat. 

No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out, 

Ko  business  so  dangerous,  no  person  so  stowt,  fcc. 

New  Cuetome,  O.  Fl.,  i,  373. 
Hard  or  difficile  be  those  thynges  that  be  goodlv  or 
honest.  Ttverner't  Jdagiee,  I)  6. 

This  word  was  once  common.     See 
Todd. 
fDIFFICULTLY.     With  difficulty. 

They  nourish  much,  but  difficultly  digest,  and  thdr 
nourishmeut  is  very  bad,  because  they  themselves 
are  nourished  in  marshes. 

Passenger  (fBenvenuto,  1613. 

To  DIFFIDE.     To  distrust.     Dijido, 

Lat. 

For  this  word,   which    Dryden  has 

nsed,  but  which  was  common  in  older 

authors,  see  Todd. 
DIFFUSED.  Wild,  irregular,  confused. 


Let  them  ftom  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  ono& 

With  some  diffused  sone.  Mer.  W.  W".,  ir. 

To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diffuid  attire. 

And  ev*ry  thins  that  seems  unnatural.     Hen.  T.  8. 

I  have  seen  an  English  sentleman  so  diffused  in  his 

suits,  his  doublet  bmg  xor  the  weare  of  Castile,  his 

hose  for  Venice,  &c.  Greene's  Farewell  to  FoUe. 

So  Kent,  in  Lear,  i,  4,  talks  of  diffus- 
ing his  speech,  that  is,  making  it  so 
disordered  that  it  may  be  disguised. 
DIFFUSEDLY.       Irregularly,     wildly, 
neglectful  of  dress. 

Think  upon  love,  which  makes  all  creatures  handsome. 
Seemly  for  eye-aight ;  go  not  so  diffusedly. 
There  are  great  ladies  purpose,  sir,  to  visit  you. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Nice  Vaiour,  act  iii. 

The  stage  direction  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  speech,  and  describing 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
explains  fully  what  is  meant  by  going 
dij\t8edly:  "  Musick.  Enter  the  pas- 
sionate Cousin,  rndely  and  carelessly 
apparel'd,  unbrac*d  and  untruss*d." 
fDIGESTURE.     Digestion. 

And  further,  his  migesty  professed,  that  were  he  to 
invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he  should  have  these 
three  dishes.  1.  a  pig,  3.  a  pole  of  ling,  and  mustard, 
and  8.  a  pipe  of  tobatxo  for  digesture. 

Apothegms  of  King  James,  1669,  p.  4. 

To  DIGHT.    To  deck,  dress,  or  pre- 
pare ;  to  put  on. 

Soon  after  them,  all  dauncing  in  a  row. 

The  comely  virgins  came,  with  girlands  <ft^«.  ^ 
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But  ere  he  oonld  his  urmonr  on  him  dieht. 
Or  cet  hie  shield.  /W.,  I,  Tii,  8. 

The  sisns  of  death  upon  the  prince  sppesr, 
With  dost  sad  bk)od  his  locks  were  loathly  f^v^- 

Fiitf.  huso,  T,  89. 

Milton  has  used  the  word : 

Storied  windows  richly  dight.  II  Peiueroso. 
4And  SB  for  the  cloth  of  my  Isdies,  Hen.  Clousrhe  putt 
it  to  a  shereman  to  diakt,  and  he  sold  the  cbth  snd 
rsn  away ;  and  yet  ailer  Hen.  mett  with  him,  and 
gart  him  be  sett  in  the  oountre,  till  he  foonde  sewerte 
to  snswer  at  the  Gildeball  for  the  doth. 

PlumpUm  Corruponde»c«,  p.  86. 

DIGNB.  or  DYGNB.    Worthy. 

Make  cheer  much  dtgne,  sood  Bobert. 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x.  280. 
All  the  worlde  uniTersally  olfreth  me,  dale  by  dsie,  &r 
dearer  and  more  digtu  sacrifioes  than  Uietrs  sre. 

Chtthner't  Morim  JBWeoM.,  K  S. 

To  DIGRESS.  To  deviate,  or  differ. 
This  word  and  digression  are  now 
only  applied  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter  in  discourse.     Thus  the  meta- 

Shorical  sense    has  supplanted    the 
teral. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  in  wsx, 
IHgrunng  from  the  valonr  of  a  man. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  ii),  8. 

This  is  Johnson's  4th  sense,  and  is 
rightly  said  to  he  no  longer  in  use. 
DIGRESSION.     Deviation. 

I  will  have  that  sabject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may 
ezamide  my  digrtttion  by  some  migh^  precedent 

Then  my  digresium  is  so  rQe  and  base. 
That  it  will  live  enjrraven  in  my  foce. 

Shakt.  Rape  cf  Lacrtet,  Snppl.,  i,  48S. 

DILLING.  The  same  as  darling  (dear- 
ling),  a  favorite;  hut  used  rather 
for  the  female,  and  seems  to  he  a 
kind  of  fondling  diminutive.  Min- 
shew  explains  it  a  wanton,  hut  there 
is  nothing  in  its  origin  to  convey  that 
meaning,  even  if,  with  him,  we  de- 
rived it  from  diligo, 

Wliilst  the  birds  billing 
Each  one  with  his  filing 
The  thickets  still  filling 
With  amorous  notes. 

torayt.  Nympkal.,  8,  p.  1469. 
Ssint  Hellen's  nsme  doth  bear,  the  diUitiff  of  her 


Polyolb.,  song  S. 
da 


mother. 
To  make  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  1ny 
wife's  filing,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam. 

Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  206. 

DIM6LE.  The  same  as  dingle,  that  is, 
a  narrow  valley  between  two  steep 
hills. 

Within  a  bushy  dimhU  she  doth  dwell, 

Down  in  a  pit,  o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

B.  Jon$.  Sad  Skeph.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Sympson  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  the  word  to  dingle,  against 
the  testimony  of  all  the  copies ;  but 
ditnble  has  been  found  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Drayton : 

And  satyres  that  in  slades  and  gloomie  dimbles  dwell. 

Poljfolh.,  song  3,  p.  690. 


And  in  a  dimkle  near,  eren  m  a  place  divine. 

/it/Tsong  36,  p.  1169. 

Dingle  is  still  in  use. 
DIMINUTIVES  appear  to  be  used,  in 
the  following  passage  by  Shakespeare, 
for  very  small  pieces  of  money : 

Most  monster-like  be  shewn. 
For  poor'st  dimimttiv<4,  to  dolU.    Jnt.  and  CI.,  vi,  10. 

Capell  reads,  "for  doits,"  which  would 
explain  the  former  word ;  "/or  dolts" 
is  the  original  reading,  which  has 
been  changed  as  above. 
To  DING.  To  strike  violently  down, 
to  dash. 

Bronght  in  a  firesh  supply  of  halberdiers. 
Which  pannch'd  lus  horse,  and  ding'd  him  to  the 
ground.  Spamek  Trag.,  O.  PL,  ui,  188. 

'  The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto,  wiui  his  maoe 
DiiM  down  my  soul  to  hell.    Battle  of  Jlcatmr^  D  4. 
Is  aing'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  eat  his  heart. 

Uanton*»  Saiirts. 
This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broad  swnnl  brandisTiine, 
Down  the  French  host  did  £ng. 

Drayt.  Ballad  ofjginc^  p.  1380. 

tThe  butchers  axe  (like  great  Alddes  bat) 
Dinge  deadly  downe  ten  thousand  thousand  flat. 

T^Un'e  Wbrka,  16Sa 
tit  stor'd  with  onions,  figs,  and  garlick. 
With  scraps  of  bread,  it  knows  no  fare  like; 
For  these  the  neighbours  do  not  swagger, 
Nor  huff,  and  ding,  and  draw  the  dagyer. 

Foot  BoUn,  1709. 

tDING-DING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Loe,  heere  I  come  a  woing  ray  ding,  ding, 
Loe,  heere  we  come  a  suing  my  darling, 
Loe,  heere  I  come  a  praying,  to  bide^a,  bide-a. 

Jri^y  o/Hqffman,  1631. 


DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift;  one 
who  dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that 
is  prudence  and  economy. 

No,  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore. 
And  knowes  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more. 

Herriek,  Wbrite,  p.  186. 

And  in  Wit's  Bedlam,  1617,  the  ding- 
thrift  and  the  miser  are  satirised  for 
their  opposite  extremes  of  character. 
fDlNNERLY,   adj.       Appertaining  to 
dinner,  attending  upon  dinner. 

A  gent,  (if  her  mtgesties  privi-chamber  oomming  to  a 
merrr  recorder  of  London,  about  some  state  affaire, 
met  ftim  by  chance  in  the  street  goinz  to  dinner  to 
the  lord  maior,  and  profferred  to  deliver  him  his 


encharge,  but  the  dinnerlii  officer  was  so  hasty  on  his 
way  that  he  refused  to  heare  him,  poasting  him  over 
to  another  season,  the  gent,  notwithstanding  still 
urged  him  to  audience,  without  discovering  either 
who  he  was  or  what  he  would. 

CopUy'e  Wits,  FlU,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

DINNER-TIME.  The  proper  hour  for 
dinner  is  laid  down  hy  Thomas  Cogan, 
a  physician,  in  a  hook  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  printed  in  1584.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  far  we  have 
since  departed  from  the  role. 
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When  flbnrs  houret  bee  past  after  bnakefiMt,  a  man 
may  iiXely  take  faia  dinner,  and  the  moat  convenient 
time  for  dinner  ia  about  eUven  of  the  clocke  before 
mxme.  Tlie  nauall  time  for  dinner  in  the  univeraitiea 
ia  at  ftanwM,  or  elae  where  about  noon.       Chap.  211. 

So  old  Merrythought,  in   Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  says, 

I  never  came  into  my  dining  room,  but  at  eleven  and 
tix  o'clock ;  I  found  excellent  meat  and  drink  on  the 
table.  In.  of  B.  Peat.,  i,  3. 

It  soon  became  later : 

Or  if  our  meala  would,  every  twelvt  and  gnen, 
Obaerve  due  hours.  Mayne'e  Amor.  War. 

In  another  old  play,  the  hours  are 
laid  out  exactly  from  six : 

Al.  What  hour  is  't,  LoUio? 
IaA.  Towards  belly  hour,  sir. 
Al.  Dinner  time?  thou  mean'st  tw!lu  o'clock. 
Lol.  Yea,  sir,  for  every  part  has  his  hour  -,  we  wake  at 
-    aix,  and  look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour ;  at  seven  we 
should  pray,  that's  knee-hour;  at  eijcht  walk,  that's 
leg-hour;  at  nine  gather  flowers,  and  pluck  a  rose, 
that's  nose  hour ;  at  ten  we  drink,  tiiat's  mouth-hour ; 
at  deven,  lay  about  us  for  victuals,  that's  hand-hour; 
at  twelve  go  to  dinner,  that's  belly-hour. 

MiddUUm  jr  Rotol.  ClumgeUng. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  breakfast 
hour  is  introduced  I 
fDIOGORICAL. 

Aquarius  joyn'd  with  Pisces,  in  firme  league, 
With  reasons  and  vindictive  arguments. 
That  pulverix'd  the  king  of  diamonds, 
And  with  a  diogorieaU  relapse, 
Squeaz'd  through  the  sinders  of  a  butterflye. 

Tayhr't  Workes,  1680. 

fDIRECTORY.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  title  of  the  book 
containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins 
to  be  inquired  into  at  confession. 

The  bush  upon  his  chin,  (like  a  carv'd  story, 

In  a  box  knot)  cut  bv  the  Directory  ; 

Madams  confession  hanging  at  his  ear. 

Wire-drawn  through  all  the  questions,  how  and  where ; 

Each  circumstance,  so  in  the  bearing  felt. 

That  when  his  ears  are  cropt,  he'l  count  them  gelt. 

C I  ear  f  land' a  Focma,  1651. 
From  these  generalls  she  descended  to  the  repetition 
of  his  particular  crimes  in  such  open  tearms,  as  had 
he  been  in  the  humOur  to  have  gone  presently  to  con- 
fession, he  needed  no  better  Directory,  than  her  tonrae 
to  instruct  him  what  he  hud  to  accuse  himself  of 
before  the  priest.    Conucal  Hiatory  ofFraneionj  1655. 

DIREMPT.     Divided. 

Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea, 
and  are  dearly  dirempt  one  from  the  other. 

Stow* a  Annala,  A  2. 

The  substantive  diremption  also  oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE.       A  solemn    service  in  the 
Romish  church,  being  a  hymn  begin- 
ning, "  Dirige  gressus  meos." 

Their  dirigea,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 

Spena.  Mother  Hub.,  464. 

It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer;  and  the 
verse  demands  it  here,  though  not  so 
printed  in  the  first  edition.  Hence, 
probably,  our  dirge,  though  it  has 
been  disputed;  and  the  hymn  dirige 
was  not  exactly  a  dirge.      Yet  any 


other  etymology  is  more  forced.  For 
the  doubts  on  the  subject,  see  Todd. 
It  occurs  in  old  English  Missals. 

Mattins,  and  mass,  and  evenaong,  and  placebo,  and 
dirige,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  Lady, 
were  ordained  of  ainfnl  men,  to  be  sung  with  high 
crying.  Wiclif.  ofPrelatea,  c.  n. 

To  DIRK.     To  darken. 

Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dUrka  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  rounds 

Spena,  Shep.  Ktd.,  Feb.,  13S. 

To  DISABLE.      To   disgrace  by  bad 
report  or  censure. 


You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  your  enemy, 

sont^abn 

B.i-n,  laland  PrtM..  iv. 


And,  though  restrain'd,  sometimes  out 
liay  take  a  licence  to  diaablejt 


iravery. 


fDISACQUAINTED.  Broken  off  from 
acquaintance. 

Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 
When  diaacquatnted  sense  becomes  a  stranger. 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disMse. 

Qucrlea'a  Bntblnu. 

fDISANKER.    To  raise  the  anchor. 

Sixe  gallyes  th^  diaanker  from  the  isle 

Cald  desert,  ana  their  barke  incompasse  round. 

EeywooiPa  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

DISAPPOINTED;  that  is,  unappointed, 
not  appointed  or  prepared.  See 
Appointed.  This  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  copies  in  the  famous 
line  of  Hamlet : 

Unhouaei'd,  diaappointed,  unanel'd.      Etm.,  i,  6. 

DISARD,  s.     See  Dizard. 
fDISASTER.     For  disastrous. 

Bight  worthy  duke,  whose  vict'riea  ever  shone 
Tlirough  clouds  of  envy  and  diaaater  change. 

Weakeat  goeth  to  the  WeM,  1618. 

tDISAUGMENT.     To  dimiidsh. 

There  should  I  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 
Wliich  force  deprives  not,  fortune  diaanamenla  not. 

QuarUra  Emblems. 

To  DISCANDY.  To  melt  away  from 
the  state  of  being  candied,  like  sugar, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  diacandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  bloswming  Ccesar ;  and  this  pine  is  burk'd 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.  Ant.  jr  CI,  iv,  10. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  confusion 
of  metaphor  is  so  great,  that  the 
"spanieVd  me  at  heels"  is,  as  a  single 
expression,  a  very  plausible  one,  in- 
stead of  pannefd,  the  old  reading. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  something 
oould  be  suggested  in  the  place  of 
those  four  words,  which  might  appear 
to  lead  to  the  subsequent  idea  of 
discandging.  Hearts  that  apanieVd 
Antony  at  the  heels,  melting  their 
sweets  upon  Caesar,  forms  a  master- 
piece of  incongruity^  vlucibL^  %xn.\&sX 
the  uatvktaV)  V\ko\x^  t«^\^  Vt%»«^>il\w» 
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of  Antony's  passionate  state,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same 
play,  discandying  has  been  well  pro- 
posed, instead  of  discandertng,  a  word 
quite  unintelligible.  The  idea  is,  that 
as  the  stones  of  the  hail  melted,  or 
diseandied,  a  person  should  die  for 
each.  First  herself,  then  her  son 
Ceesarion,  then  her  Egyptian  servants. 

Till  by  degrees,  the  memory'of  my  womb, 

Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  aU, 

By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 

Lie  gravelets.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  iii,  11. 

The  whole  passage  is   obscure,  but 
seems  to  admit  of  no  better  solution ; 
nor  of  any,  without  such  a  change. 
Uneandied  is  used  in  the  same  manner: 

O  my  petitiou  was 
Set  down  in  ice,  which  by  hot  grcefe  uneanditd. 
Melts  into  drops.  FUtek.  Tvo  Nob.  MTinsm.,  i,  — 

fDISCENDENCY.     Descent. 

I  could  make  unto  yon  a  long  discourse,  of  their  cace, 
bloud,  family,  diteendencie,  deme,  title,  and  office 
but  briefly  to  shut  up  all  they  are  servants  and 
followers.  The  Passenger  of  Benrenuto,  1«13. 

tDISCERNANCE.     Discernment. 

Thongh  sometimes  it  maj  so  fall  ont,  that  a  man  will 
submit  himseire  to  farminine  Judgement,  yet  in  this 
case  he  cleu%ly  manifesteth,  that  either  he  hath  but 
a  bUnde  diseernance,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  is  infe- 
riour  to  a  woman.  Passenger  of  Benpenuto^  1612. 

To  DISCIPLE.  To  exercise  with  dis- 
cipline. Accented  on  the  first ;  whence 
easily  contracted  to  Disple. 

That  better  were  in  vertues  discipled, 

Then  with  vaine  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fkncy  fed. 

•^  sp.  F. «.,  iv;  i,  1. 

To  DISCLOSE.     To  hatch. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 

Haml.,  T,  1. 
First  they  ben  eges,  and  after  thev  ben  disclosed, 
baukes ;  and  commonly  goshaukes  ben  disclosed  as 
soone  as  the  choughes.     Book  of  Huntynge,  /-c,  bl.  1. 

tDISCOLOURED.  Variegated ;  divers- 
coloured. 

Henesthius  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discoloured  arms. 

Chapm.  II.,  xvi,  169. 

fDISCONFORMABLE.  Non-conform- 
ing. 

Assuring  them,  that  as  long  as  they  are  disconfarmahle 
in  religion  to  us,  thev  cannot  be  but  half  mv  subjects, 
be  able  to  do  but  naif  service,  and  I  shall  want  the 
best  half  of  them,  which  is  their  souls. 

mison's  Life  of  James  1. 1653. 

DISCONTENT,  «.  Used  as  malcontent, 
a  discontented  person. 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  some  nne  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  flckle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 

1  Hen.  TV,  t,  1. 
What !  play  I  well  the  five-breath'd  discontent  T 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  26. 
fYet  when  the  king  his  first  wunes  death  records, 
lo  hi§  naoired  tiioughtf  it  breeds  rekntiug, 


The  blondy  and  nnnatnrall  act  affords 

His  troubled  thoughts  fresh  cause  of  disamtentku. 

Heytpood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

fDISCORDANCE.     Disagreement. 

But  for  that  there  is  suche  discordauncr  and  variable 
rrportc  amoiigest  writers.  UoUnsked,  1&77. 

fDISCOVER.  To  uncover;  to  unmask. 

This  done,  they  discover,  i.  e.,  nnmask. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Btihylon,  1607. 
The  halle  chambers  seilMe  with  the  beste  parte  of 
the  edificrs  is  covered  with  leade ;  w  hether  the  kingea 

Slrasure  is  we  shall  discover  the  same  or  not,  we  oe 
esierouse  to  be  certifiede  by  this  bringer. 

WriyhCs  Monastic  Letters^  p.  169. 

fDISCOVERY.     A  declaration. 

Tlten  covenant  and  take  oath 
To  my  discovery.  Ckapm.  II,  i,  70. 

fDISCRASE.     To  distemper. 

So  they,  when  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  upon 
them,  as  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansion  houses  wherein 
the  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  do 
first,  by  this  evtU  demeanour,  shake  and  discrase  them, 
and  then  being  altogether  au^lesse  of  repairing  them, 
do  suffer  them  to  run  to  destruction. 

Barrongk's  Method  ofPkysiek,  16H. 

f  DISCRASIE.  A  distempered  condition. 

Gr.   hvffKpaoia, 

So  we  may  not  unfitly  say,  that  the  inveloped  ana 
deformed  night  of  ignorance  (for  the  want  of  that 
celestial  nosce  teicsMm)  brgets  two  mis-shapen  mon- 
sters (which  as  tne  sepia's  inky  humour,  ooe  make 
turbulent  the  chr\''8tHlline8t  fountain  in  man)  Sooia- 
talgia  and  Psychalgia.  the  one  the  discrasie  of  the 
bodv,  the  other  the  maladie  and  distcmpemture  of  the 
soufe.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  16S9. 

fDlSCREPANT.     Dissimilar. 

As  our  degrees  sre  in  order  distant. 

So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  are  discrepant. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flic,  1566. 

To  DISCURE.     To   discover.      Singu- 
larly  so  used  hy  Spenser.     See  Todd. 

I  will,  ir  please  you  it  discure,  assay 

To  ease  you  of  that  ill.  F.  Q, 

Only  a  change  of  the  original  word, 
discover,  discouer,  discure.  Spenser 
has  elsewhere  used  discoure,  to  rhyme 
with  powre. 

Or  other  phastly  spectacle  disma^d. 
That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  n'ote  disconre. 

F  Q.,  in.  iii,  50. 

DISEASE.      Uneasiness,   trouble,   dis- 
content. 

For  by  no  means  the  high  bank  he  could  sease. 
But  labour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  disease. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  III,  ▼,  19. 
First  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm. 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  you  my  disease. 

\Hen.n,^,l. 
Reserv'd  a  place  in  the  mid'st  for  the  sacrifieers,. 
without  all  tumult  and  disease. 

Underwood's  Heliodoms,  B  6. 

To  DISEASE,  for  to  make  uneasy. 

Fie,  fie.  that  for  my  private  discontent 
I  should  disease  a  fnend,  and  be  a  trouble 
To  the  whole  house. 

Woman  killed  tcith  Kindness,  O.  PL,  Tii. 

Also  for  to  disturb,  or  awaken : 

But,  brother,  hye  thee  to  tiie  ships,  and  Idooien 
disease.  .  Chapman*s  lUad,  6. 

And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wish'd  diseas'd. 

Ibid.,0i3fit.,fi. 

tMany  that  would  hare  gone  that  way  so  much  loved 

him  that  they  were  bth  to  disease  him,  bat  went 

I        titfAbn  way.  Jrmith  N*ti  qfNisMUt,  1608. 
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DISED6ED.  Depri?ed  of  the  keenness 
of  appetite,  satiated. 

And  I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thoa  sualt  be  disedged  by  her 
That  now  thoa  tar'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Cymi.,  m,  4. 

See  to  Tire. 
tTo  DISESTEEM.     To  despise. 

Then  let  what  I  propound  no  wonder  teeme, 
Though  doting  age  new  truthes  do  dit-esteeme. 

Scot's  FhiUmytkie,  1616. 

tDISFRANK.  To  set  free  from  the 
frank f  or  place  in  which  an  animal 
was  confined  for  feeding. 

Intending  to  dUfrank  an  ore-growne  boaie. 

Hutorie  ofJliino  and  BeUama,  1638.  p.  ISl. 

tDISFURNlSH.  To  deprive.  See 
Chapman's  Homer,  II.,  ii,  525. 

I  am  a  thing  duffurnish'd  of  all  merit.         Ma$nnger. 

fro  DISGARBAGE.  To  take  out  the 
entrails. 

B.  I  thanke  yon  nr.  In  winter  time  th^  are  excellent, 
•0  thejr  be  fat  and  quickely  roastec^  without  dis' 
gariagtng  of  them.         Pastenger  qf  Beitvenuto,  1618. 

lb  DISGEST.  Sometimes  used  for 
diffeai. 

For  though  yon  should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  your- 
sehres  know  not  how  yon  should  disgeat  it  to>morrow. 

B.  jr  Fl.  Prol.  to  Woman  Hater. 
Gould  not  leame  to  disgest,  that  the  man  which  they 
so  long  had  used  to  maske  their  owne  appetites 
should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  order. 

Pembr.  Jrc,  p.  120. 
I  hare  set  you  downe  one  or  two  examples  to  try  how 
ye  can  dugcst  the  maner  of  the  devise. 

Puttenh.,ii,n. 

It  still  subsists  in  the  mouths  of  the 
▼olgar. 
tDISGLORY,  s.     Dishonour. 

jtge.  Yes ;  so  that  your  talke  and  jeasting  be  not  to 
the  disglorie  of  Qod's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neigh- 
bour, you  maye. 

Northbrook^s  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1677. 

fDISGRACES.     Acts  of  unkindness. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  disgraces. 

Bacon,  llssay  36. 

fDISGUISED.     Intoxicated. 

The  sailors  and  the  shipmen  all. 

Through  foul  excess  of  wine, 
Were  so  disguis*d  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine. 

The  Garland  qf  Delight. 
Of  the  two  last  I  was  told  a  tale,  that  Arminius 
meeting  Baudius  one  day  disgnis*d  with  drink  f  where- 
with he  would  be  often),  he  tuid  him,  Tu,  Baudl,  dede- 
coras  noetram  academiam.  £t  tu,  Arminl,  nostram 
rellgionem.  UawelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fDiSH.  To  lay  in  one^a  dish,  to  lay  to 
his  charge. 

The  manifmd  examples  that  commonly  are  alledged, 
to.  deterre  men  from  finishing  such  works  as  have 
bene  left  unperfect  by  notable  artificers  in  all  sciences, 
could  not  make  me  al'raide ;  howbeit  perchance  they 
may  he  laid  in  my  dish.  I  know  there  be  many  yong 
gentlemen,  and  others,  whose  gift  this  way,  so  much 
ezcelleth  my  poore  abilitie,  that  there  is  no  comparison 
betweene  them.  Phaer's  VirgU,  1600. 

fDISH-CATCH.    A  rack  for  dishes. 

My  dish-cateht  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed. 
And  all  I  hare  when  we  are  wed. 

Comkeal  Dialogus  between  two  Country  Loven. 


To  DISHABIT.  To  remo?e  from  ita 
habitation. 

Those  stones fh>m  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited.  K,  John,  ii,  1. 

Diahabited   is    also    used   for    unin- 
habited,  or  in  want  of  inhabitants : 

The  dishabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting.  Carew's  CornwaU. 

See  Todd,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  second  instance. 
DISLEAL.        Disloyal,    dishonorable. 
From  leal,  Fr. 

DisUall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  itself  on  beast  all  innoceut. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  v,  6. 

fDISHEART.     For  dishearten. 

Have  I  not  seen  the  Britains — 

Bond.  What? 

Car.  Dishtarted.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

fDISHONESTED.     Disgraced. 

To  choose  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  theyr  countrey 
and  auucient  liberties,  than  by  cowardize  to  save  a 
dishoncsted  lyfe.  HoUnshed,  1&77. 

fToDISLADE.    To  unlade. 

^geons  ful-fraught  gallics  are  tUsladed. 

Hcywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

tDISLANDER.     Slander. 

Master  chamberlain  hath  authority  to  sender  com- 
mand any  apprentice  to  the  Counter  for  their  offences: 
and  if  their  offences  be  great,  us  in  defy  ling  their 
roasters  houses  by  vicious  living,  or  offending  his 
master  by  theft,  or  dislander,  or  such  like,  then  to 
command  him  to  Newgate.     Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

To  DISLIMN.  From  to  litnn,  for  to 
sketch  in  colours.  To  unpaint,  to 
obliterate  what  was  before  limned. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistiuct 

As  water  is  in  water.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  iv,  9. 

That  is,  '*  the  movement  of  the  clouds 
(see  Rack)  destroys  the  appearance 
which  before  represented  a  horse." 
fTo  DISLIYE.     Is  used  by  Chapman 
for  to  deprive  of  life. 

Telemachns  dislived  Amphimedon.  Odyts.,  xzii. 

fTo  DISMATCH.  To  render  unworthy 
of  comparison  7 

Thou  happy  witnes  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatchet. 

DuBartat. 

DISME.  Properly  a  tenth,  French,  but 
used  in  the  following  passage  for  the 
number  ten,  so  many  tens: 

Let  Helen  go ; 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  *monnt  many  thousand  dtsmes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Tr.  jr  Cr.,  ii,  9. 

It  was  usually  applied  to  the  tax  of  a 
tenth  : 

So  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  dinu,  and 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  &c. 

Holinshed  in  JUeh.  n 

DISNATURED.  Deprived  of  natural 
affection. 

Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnaUur'd  tAcm»n\\A>^tst. 
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I  am  not  10  diiuatwed  a  man, 

Or  80  ill  borne  to  disesteem  her  lore. 

Jkutiers  Hywifn't  Triumph,  Worh,  0  g  8. 

fDISNOBLE.     Ignoble. 

This  Maximinut,  after  he  had  bestowed  some  mesne 
itudie  in  the  liberall  sciences,  and  becootc  a  disnoble 
advocat  and  defendor  of  causes,  when  he  had  also 
governed  Corsica  and  Sardinia  likewise,  ruled  Thnscia. 
HoUamTi  Ammianus  Marceilintu,  1609. 

To  DISPARKLE,  properly  dissparkle. 
To  scatter  abroad,  diBperse,  or  divide. 
8ee  to  Spabkle. 

And  if  it  had  so  happened,  he  wonld  easily  have  iu- 
parckUd  the  assembly  sent  to  this  new  king. 

Cominet^  Hitt.  by  Danet,  X  S. 
The  bmte  of  this  act  incontinently  was  duparkUd 
almost  throughout  the  region  of  Italy. 

Palace  ofPUature,  vol.  il,  S 1. 
tThe  gaUants  his  followers,  whom  feare  had  ditpfrkUd, 
cryed  out  unto  him  on  both  sides. 

HoUand's  Jmrnianiu  MaralliHUSt  1809. 

Also  in  the  neuter  form : 

Whereupon  all  the  armie  duparekUd  and  returned 
borne.  Comines,  iHd.,  Z  8. 

DISPENCE.  Used  by  Spenser  and 
others  for  expense.  See  Todd.  They 
had  it  from  Chaucer. 

t^b  DISPEND.    To  expend. 

Howbdt  Uie  said  nirty  being  demanded.  What  he 
might  ditpend  by  Ids  art?  answered,  He  got  everie 
day  as  much  as  came  to  the  allowance  for  twentie  men 
in  victuaU,  and  as  much  for  horse-provender  (which 
they  commonly  terme  capita)  also  he  had  a  good 
itiptend  or  salarie  by  the  yeare  in  money,  over  and 
beside  many  commomous  suits  and  requests  graunted 
unto  him.       HoUamPt  JmrnioHiu  Marceilintu,  1609. 

\To  DISPEOPLE.    To  depopulate. 

Let  the  two  and  thirty  sonnes 
Of  Eolus  break  forth  at  once,  to  plow 
The oceaiLand dispeople  all  the  woods. 

Bandolpke  Muses  Looking-Olasse,  1643. 

fDISPERSED.  Spread  abroad,  pub- 
lished. 

And  so  making  marehandize  of  another  mans  credit, 
by  their  owne  divuleed  and  dispersed  ignomiiiie,  they 
impudently  seeke  by  anothers  dishonour  to  set  a 
■hamelesse  face  on  the  matter. 

Passenger  of  BeweentUo,  161S. 

fDISPLAY.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to 
view. 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  city  so  adom'd  with  tow'rs. 

Ckapm.  IL,  xi,  74;  and  again,  xvii,  90. 

To  DISPLE.  To  discipline.  A  mere 
contraction  of  to  disciple. 

And  bitter  Penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  dispU  ev'ry  day. 

Spen,  F.  q.,  I,  X,  27. 
Who  here  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
From  furious  jiersecution  of  ttie  marshali. 
Here  will  I  dis*ple.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  2. 

In   the    folio   (1616).  it  is    printed 

disciple, 

Milton    has  used  it,   apparently  in 

allusion  to  some  passage  in  Chaucer : 

It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  that  can  JUsple 
theuL  0/ BtformatioK, 

fDISPLEASANCE.     Displeasure. 

At  which  the  goddesse  high  displeasance  takes, 
.Aiuf  teiBM  their  golden  heires  to  crawling  snakes. 

Hepooodft  Tnia  BriUmoft,  1«A. 


fDISPLEASANT.    Unpleasant. 

Acerbus,  a,  um,  unripe,  sowre,  displcasatmt,  diffieulte, 
harde,  soleyne,  austere,  and  peinlull. 

Bliotes  Dictionaries  15S9. 
Harye,  this  is  fayer,  plesant,  and  goodlye. 
And  ye  are  fowle,  dysplesanl.  and  uvlye  I 

The  Play  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  40. 

fib  DISPOSE.  To  render  any  one 
inclined,  to  prevail  with  him. 

I  continued  diverse  daycs  before  I  could  dispou  her  to 
let  me  go.  Hymen^s  PretMdin,  1668. 

DISPOSE.     Disposal. 

Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  diMOse. 

i:john,  i.  1. 
And,  with  repentant  thouji^hts  for  what  is  pas^ 
Bests  humbly  at  your  migesty's  dispose. 

Weakest  goelh  to  the  Wall,  A  4^  b. 

Also,  disposition : 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  tUtpose, 

To  be  suspected.  OtheUo,  i,  3. 

Also,  arrangement : 

J.  What  is  his  excuse? 

U.  He  doth  idy  on  none. 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

2V.  and  Or.,  ii,  3. 

See  Todd,  who  brings  examples  also 
from  later  authors. 
DISPOSED.      Inclined  to  mirth  and 
jesting. 

Aye,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dispo^d,  and  so  do 
I  too.  Tufeiflh  N.,  ii,  3. 

L.  Y(fa*tt  disposed^  nr. 
V.  Tes,  marry  am  I,  widow.    B.  /*  Jn.  Wit  w.  Ii.,  v,  4. 
Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies. 

Luc.  The  wenches  are  dispos'd;  pray  keep  your  way, 
sir.  B.f-FLriUentin^u,*. 

F  Tou  are  disvos*d,  I  think. 

N.  What  should  we  do  hvre  else  f 

Browu,  Cot.  Gard.  weeded,  act  i,  p.  19. 

To  DISPUN6E.  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
water  squeezed  from  a  sponge. 

O  soverei^  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 

The  pois'uous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon  me. 

Ant.aniCl.,ir,9. 

fib  DISPURVEY.   To  empty,  or  strip. 

Thi'v  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  Uiey  may  spare,  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  luniine. 

Hcywood^s  Troia  Britanieet,  1809. 

-fTo  DISROUT.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion. 

They  carried  soldiers  on  each  side  with  crosbowes  and 
other  warrelike  engine,  and  tbey  saved  for  good  use, 
being  many  tbousands  of  them,  to  disrovte  their 
enemies,  breaking  their  rankes  and  order,  making  free 
and  open  passage  for  their  horse  and  foote  amongst 
the  scattered  squadrons  and  rMninents. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16Sa 

fDISS.  Diss  in  Norfolk  was  formerly 
so  little  frequented  by  travellers,  that 
it  became  a  proverb  to  express  indif- 
ference respecting  trivial  matters, 
"  He  knows  nothing  about  Diss," 

To  DISSEAT.  To  unseat,  to  remove 
one  from  a  seat. 

Thiapuah 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseaimt  now. 
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Sedn  all  fioale  metan 
Of  nofli  and  baist*roas  jadrie,  to  iiueaU 
Hii  lord,  that  kept  it  brareW.  Fl.  Two  Nob.  Tin$m.,  ▼. 

DISSEMBLAULE.     UDlike,  diBsimilar. 

All  hnmaine  things,  lyke  the  Silenea,  or  dnble  images 
of  Alribiades,  have  two  faces,  much  alike  and  iU- 
tfmUaUe.  Motive  Bncom.  hy  CkaUmer,  £  8. 

DISSEMBLANCE.     DissembliDg. 

I  wanted  those  old  instmments  of  state, 
DisstmUmitee  and  suspect. 

MaleoiUtni,  0.  FL,  iv,  24. 

fDlSSENT.    For  descent. 

Befined 
People  fede  Naples  in  their  bodies ;  and 
An  ach  i'th'  bones  at  sixteen,  pnsseth  nov 
For  hish  duuntj  it  argues  a  great  birth. 
Low  btoods  are  nerer  worthy  such  infection. 

CartieriglWt  Orimvf,  16S1. 

fDISSETB.     Scattered. 

Neither  doth  any  of  them  erer  lay  hand  to  the  plough, 

Sint  or  dresse  a  tree,  nor  get  his  iiTing  by  tillage  of 
e  ground,  but  wander  alwaies  they  do  from  place  to 
place,  diuete  farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house 
and  home,  without  any  abiding  seat  and  positive 
lawes.  Hoiland's  Jmmiaruu  Hareeilimtu,  1609. 

To  DISSIMULE.  To  dissemble,  or 
conceal. 

And  so  beareth  and  Hsnwmleth  the  same,  that  often> 
times  the  eriU  wliich  she  abhorreth,  by  such  bearing 
and  diuiwuUitiff,  is  restrayned  and  reformed. 

Holiiuh.,  voL  i.  k  S. 
Assuring  himselfe  of  his  death,  and  devising  how  with 
diittwatSed  sorrow  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 

Eupkneti'  Gvldfn  Leaaey,  by  Lod^e,  C  9. 
tHowbeit,  this  one  thing  he  could  neither  durimuU 
DOT  passe  over  with  silence,  but  urge  instantly. 

HoUand'*  JmmiaHus  MarefUinut,  1609. 
tAnd  now  went  not  he  to  worke  by  way  of  shaddnwed 
and  diarimuled  deceit ;  but  whereas  tlie  palace  stood 
without  the  wals,  hee  did  beset  it  round  about  with 
armed  mrn.  Ibid. 

DISSIMULER.     A  dissembler. 

Ue  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deep  dusimuler,  lowly  of 
countenance,  arrogant  of  harte. 

Holituk.,  voL  ii,  N  n  n  7. 

fDISSIPANDING.     Profligate. 

Tonng  Nov,  the  ditsipanding  Noy,  is  kill'd  in  France 
in  a  duell.  uy  a  brother  of  sir  John  Biron :  so  now  the 
younger  brother  is  heir  and  ward  to  the  Icing. 

Letter  to  Wcntwvrtk,  Apr.  6, 1636. 

DISTAFF,  SAINT.  No  regular  saint, 
but  a  name  jocularly  given  to  £oc^, 
or  Dista^'day,  which  was  the  day 
after  Twelfth-day.  Rock  meaning 
distafif.  This  day  is  celebrated  by 
B.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides : 

Partly  work,  and  partly  play, 
Te  must  on  St.  DtttaJ^$  day. 

And  towards  the  end, 

Give  St.  DitlaffdW  the  night. 

Then  bid  Ginstmas  sport  good-night.       P.  874. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  ^rner*8  Albions 
England : 

Boek,  and  Plow<Honday's  games  shall  guig.    P.  191. 

Plow-Monday  was  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. 
tDISTASTIVE.     Disgusting. 

Thus  did  they  finishe  their  distattive  songe. 

Tke  Nnoe  Metamorpkons,  1600,  MS. 

DISTEMPEBATE.  Immoderate;  from 
dis  and  temperate. 


AqaiDM  dtdeeteCh  the  ^UmmmUt  hmt,  whick  ha 
•nppoaeth  to  be  in  all  pUces  directly  under  the  sun. 

RmUigVs  History,  ap.  Johns. 

DISTEMPEBATUBE.  Disorder,  sick- 
ness.  This  word,  though  not  consi- 
dered as  obsolete  by  Johnson,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  will 
not  be  foiHid  easily  in  authors  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  deduced  from  dutemperate,  which 
is  itself  obsolete. 

Sweet  recreation  barr*d,  what  doth  eunie^ 
But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pide  disttmperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 

Com.  o/Er.,  v,  1. 
So,  this  is  well ;  here's  one  discovery  made ; 
Here  are  the  heads  of  our  distrmpenUmre. 

DamUl,  Qiuem's  Arcmd.,  i,  4 

DISTILLATION.  Apparently  used  for 
chemistry. 

Yes,  sir,  I  study  here  the  mathematics 

And  dittiUation.  B.  Jona.  Alek.,  iv,  1. 

DISTBACT  was  used  for  distracted. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefik 

DISTBACTIONS.  Detachments,  parts 
taken  from  the  main  body. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  such  distraetions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies.  Jnt.  jr  CI.,  ill,  7. 

fDISTBAIN.     To  seize  for  debt. 

We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  the 
money  without  the  distraining  of  your  own  body. 

History  of  Fortunaius. 

DISTBAU6HT.  The  old  parUciple  of 
to  distract,  distracted. 

0!  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  distramgkt. 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  f 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  ir,  8. 
O  Jaques,  know  thou  that  our  master's  mind 
Is  much  distraugkt  since  bis  Horatio  died. 

Spanisk  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iii,  198. 
With  diet  and  correction  men  distraugkt 
(Not  too  far  past)  may  to  theii  wits  bie  brought 

Drayt.,  Idea  9,  p.  1S68. 

DISTUBB,  s.     Disturbance. 

For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace 
Prom  all  disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free. 

Daniel,  Cit.  Wan,  vi,  47. 

To  DISTUBNE.     To  turn  aside. 

And  glad  was  to  distume  that  furious  streamo 
Of  war  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 

Dan.  Civ.  W.,  iv,  90. 

Used  also  by  Donne.     See  Todd. 
To  DITE.     Apparently  for  to  winnow  ; 
and  diters,  winnowers. 

And  as  in  sacred  floores  of  bamet,  upon  eom  win- 

owers  flies 
The  chaffe,  dnvcn  with  an  opposite  wind,  when  yellow 

Ceres  dites. 
Which  all  the  diters^  feet,  Iqcs,  armes,  their  heads 

and  shoulders  whites.      Ckapman,  Iliad,  6,  p.  7S. 

DITT.  Contracted  from  ditty;  appa- 
rently for  tuue  in  \!^<&«it  Va\«i^  \ 
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No  Immdi  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  dtt. 

No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  ting, 
No  soiiK,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  diti. 

SpfHS.  F.  Q.,  II.  yi.  IS. 

fDIVAST.     Devastated ;  laid  waste. 

But  time  will  eone  when  th*  earth  shall  lie  diwut. 
When  heav'n  and  hell  shall  both  be  fill'd  at  but. 

Ouftn't  Bpifframs,  1877. 

DIVE-DAPPER.  A  small  bird,  called 
also  a  dab-chick,  or  didapper.  If 
dive-dapper  was  really  the  original 
word,  it  was  equivalent  to  small  diver. 

This  dandiprat,  this  dive-dapper. 

MiddUton,  Ane.  Dr.,  vi,  p.  873. 

DIVERB,  8.  A  proverb.  A  Latinism 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
See  Todd. 

To  DIVEST.  To  undress.  Bevestio, 
Lat. ;  dev^tir,  Fr.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  but  is  not  now 
used. 

Friends  all  bnt  now,  ev'n  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Vivating  them  for  bed.  Otk.,  ii,  8. 

DIVIDABLE.  Used  for  divided,  distant. 
Accented  on  the  first. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  di'tidabU  shores.  Tr.  /■  Cir.,  i,  8. 

DIVIDANT.  Licentiously,  as  it  seems, 
used  for  divisible ;  and  apparently 
accented  on  the  middle  syllable. 

Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  u  ditidant, — tonch  them  with  several  fortunes. 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser.  Tim.  of  A.,  iv,  3. 

To  DIVIDE.  To  make  divisions  in 
music,  which  is,  the  running  a  simple 
strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter 
notes  to  the  same  modulation. 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Uer  looser  notes  to  Lydian  barmony. 

Soeni.  P.  q..  Ill,  i.  40. 
And  all  the  while  most  heav'iily  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide.  IHd.,  I,  r,7. 

In  both  these  passages,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  **carmina 
divides*'  of  Horace.  Mr.  Warton, 
who  has  quoted  them  in  his  notes  on 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Passion,  must 
have  meant  to  assign  the  same  sense 
to  the  word  in  that  passage ;  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken  :  it  means  there 
only  to  share,  or  bear  a  part : 

Hy  muse  with  angels  did  divide  to  sing. 

DIVISION  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  musical  sense  : 

Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division. 

Rom.  and  Jttl.^  m,  5. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  still 
used  technically. 
tDlVULGATOR.    One  who  divulges; 
a  publiaber. 


To  that  ereat  promnlgater. 
And  neal  ditulgater. 
Whom  the  citic  adnurea, 
And  the  suburbs  desires. 

Harry  fTkite^s  Euwumr,  ISS9. 

fDIVULST.     Rent  asunder. 

Vaines,  svnewes,  arteries,  why  crack  yee  notf 
Burst  anu  divuUi  with  anguisn  of  my  griefe. 

Jnicnio  andMeUida,  1S09. 

A  DIZARD,  DIZZARD,  or  DISARD.  A 
blockhead,  or  fool.  Probably  from 
the  same  Saxon  etymology  as  dizzy, 
dysi.  Some  have  said,  from  diaard, 
Fr.  for  a  prater,  or  babbling  fellow ; 
but  no  such  word  was  ever  used  in 
French.  Their  word  is  diaeur ;  nor 
does  the  English  word  mean  so  much 
a  prater,  as  a  downright  dunce,  or 
fool.  Thus  Cotgrave  renders  it,  not 
by  diseur,  or  any  such  word,  but  by 
lourdaut. 

He  that  cannot  personate  the  wise  man  well  amongst 
wisards,  let  him  learn  to  play  the  fool  well  amonest 
diuards.  6.  Chapm., Masque oftke Middls Tempts, CI. 
What  a  revengeful  dizard  is  this  I 

LiMaua,  O.  PL,  ▼,  166. 
Whereat  the  seiveant  wroth,  said,  Dizzard^  calfe. 
Thou  would'st  iithou  hadst  wit  or  sense  to  see. 

Rarringt.  Ep., «,  9. 

[In  the  old  English  Homer  by  Art. 
Hall  (1581),  p.  10,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  we  have  :] 

tYou  herauiter  high,  come  on,  quoth  he,  no  daunger 

dread  at  all, 
Tor  bv  yuur  disarde  king,  not  you,  their  wrong  on  me 

duth  full. 

[The  dizard  was  properly  the  vice,  or 
fool,  in  a  play  ;  the  jester.  This  would 
seem  to  justify  the  Fr.  derivation.] 

tPantomimus,  Senecs,  qui  fracto  corporis  motu 
turpique  gesticulatione  quasvis  actiones  repraaentat, 
ab  omnifaria  imitatione  indito  nomine.  varrouituK' 
A  dizsard  or  coDuuon  vice  and  jester,  counteriettii:^ 
tiie  gestures  of  auy  man,  and  moving  his  body  as  him 
list.  Nomenelator. 

DIZZARDLY.  The  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  French  derivation : 

Where's  this  prating  asse,  this  dizzardfy  foolef 

WilsoH's  Cobtcr's  Prophecy,  A  4. 

t2b  DO  AWAY.  To  kill ;  to  make 
away  with. 

The  Tartar  broke  o're  the  four  hundred  mil'd  wall, 
and  rush'd  into  the  heart  of  Cliina,  as  far  as  Qoinzay, 
aitd  beleagerd  the  very  palace  of  the  empavor,  who 
rather  than  to  becom  captif  to  the  base  Tartar  burnt 
his  castle,  and  did  away  nimself,  his  thirty  wives,  and 
cliildren.  howetl's  Familiar  Leliers,  1650. 

To  DO  ONE  RIGHT,  or  REASON. 
Faire  raison,  Fr.  To  pledge  a  person 
in  drinking. 

So  me  right, 

And  dub  me  knight 

Part  of  an  old  catch,  sung  by  Silence 
in  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  3 ;  alluded  to,  pro* 
bably,  in  this  also : 
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Fin*!  a  fresh  bottle,  by  fhii  light,  dr  knight. 

Ton  tkall  do  right.  JU  Fbols,  0.  PL,  {▼.  189. 

Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  burgomaster, 

PU  do  you  right.  B.  /-  Fl.  Beggar's  Bmk,  11,  8. 

See  also  the  note  oa  the  Widow's 
Tears,  0.  PI.,  vi,  199. 

Your  master's  health,  sir. 
—rU  do  gou  reason,  sir. 

Adv.  ofFios  Hours,  0.  PL,  xii,  S6. 

See  to  Dub. 
To  DO  OUT.     To  extinguish,  or  oblite- 
rate.    Contracted  to  dout  in  common 
speech. 

Thednunofbase 
Ihth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 
To  his  own  scandaL  Hawit.,  i,  4. 

This  passage,  which,  with  twenty  lines 
preceding,  is  omitted  in  the  folio, 
stands  in  the  quarto  of  161 1,  thus : 

The  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Many  conjectural  attempts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  above  is  one.  But  of 
worth  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original. 
Eale  has  been  made  ease,  and  that 
changed  into  base.  But  Capell  con- 
jectured, with  probability,  that  ill  was 
the  word  intended.  The  slightest 
change  would  l)e 

The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  out. 

But  dout,  the  contraction  of  do  out, 
has  been  preferred  by  the  latest  com- 
mentators. [This  is  the  reading 
which  appears  to  be  now  generally 
adopted.]  Do  out  might  perhaps  be 
confirmed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  pro- 
duced out-done  for  put  out ;  but  there 
is  little  pretence  for  introducing 
worth.  See  Todd  in  Dout,  Dout 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  doj^  and 
don. 
To  DO  TO  DEATH,  and  to  DO  TO 
DIE.  Phrases  still  current  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  to  kill. 

O  Warwick,  Warwick !  that  Plonti^enet 
Wliich  hf  Id  thee  deariT  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Cufford  dons  to  death. 

8  Hen.  F7,  ii,  1. 
For  when  I  die  shall  envie  die  with  mee. 
And  lye  deep  smother'd  witli  my  marble-stone. 
Which  while  I  live  cannot  be  done  to  die. 

Hall,  Prol.  to  Satires,  B.  IV. 
Only  let  her  abstain  from  cruelty, 
And  do  me  not  before  my  time  to  die. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  43. 
Betwixt  tlicm  both  tliey  have  me  doen  to  die 
Tlirough  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  Htubborn  handeling. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  II,  iv,  83. 

tDOCHES. 

Marry  I  must  get  me  another  gate,  and  put  one  a 
new»«ic«,  and  bo  I  will  goe  to  yonder  nanowe  strtete 


hirde  by,  there  He  itand  that  the  old  dodiss  tuj  t» 
me  when  they  come  forth,  I  wiU  make  them  beleere 
I  went  to  the  market,  but  I  never  meant  it 

Terence  in  BngUsk,  1614. 

fDOCK.  In  dock,  out  nettle,  a  singular 
phrase  indicating  unsteadiness  or  in- 
constancy, which  was  popular  during 
a  long  period. 

Shee's  uke  a  Janus  with  a  double  fkee, 
To  smile  and  lowre ;  to  grace,  and  to  disgrace; 
She  lov's  and  loathes,  tc^ther  at  an  instant, 
And  in  inconstancy  is  onely  constant. 
Uncertaine  certaine,  nerer  loves  to  settle. 
But  here,  there,  every  where ;  tit  dock,  out  nsttU. 
The  man  whom  all  her  frownes  or  finvours  spume, 
Begardeth  not  her  wheele,  how  oft  it  tumes. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 
Now  then  that  we  bee  not,  all  our  life  lone,  thus  off 
and  on,  fast  or  loose,  in  docks,  out  nettle,  and  i»  nettls, 
out  docks,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke 
back.  Bishop  Andrewes,  Sermons,  folio,  p.  891. 

Who  fight  with  swords  for  Life  sure  care  but  littte, 
Since  'tis  no  more  than  this,  in  dock,  out  nettls. 

Wrangling  Lovsrt,  1677. 

As  this  is  now  the  time  of  spring. 

Young  folks  do  love  Uke  any  thing; 

Tho'  love  be  made  of  diff 'rent  metal. 

Of  joy  and  pain  (in  dock,  out  nettle), 

A  painful  pleasure — pleasing  pain. 

A  gainful  loss, — a  losing  |;ain ; 

A  Sitter  sweet,— easing  disease, 

A  cool  (renh  stream,  salt  as  the  seas. 

Poor  Bobin,  1777. 

fDOCTRINABLE.  Containing  doctrine. 

Then  certainely  is  more  doctrinahle  the  fained  Cinu 
in  Xenophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine. 

Sidney's  Apology J^  FoHry. 

fDODDER,  V.     To  slumber? 

That  in  the  contented  ivy  bush  stays; 

She  dodders  all  day. 

While  the  little  birds  pUy ; 
And  at  midnight  she  flutters  her  wings. 
Hooting  at  her  mopish  discontented  fife. 
Just  like  an  honest  man  and  his  wife. 

Foem  of  nth  tmU. 

fDODDY.     A  blockhead. 

Now  purpose  I  roundly 
IVick  this  pri'ty  doddy. 
And  make  iiirn  a  noddy. 

The  Mariage  of  Wit  and  Wtsdm^. 

DODGE,  s.  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be 
cheated,  orlet  a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  take  some  paint  with 
me  ?  I  am  loath  to  hose  the  dodge. 

Wily  beguiUd,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  819. 

DODIPOLL.  A  stupid  person,  a  thick 
head.     From  poll. 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse-head, 
a  dodipoll,  a  lack-latin.  Latimer's  Serm.,  98  b. 

There  was  an  old  anonymous  comedy, 
printed  in  1600,  called.  The  Wisdome 
of  Dr.  Dodypole.  See  Warton^  vol.  iii, 
p.  475. 

tCorvi  lusciniis  honoratiores :  Doctor  Dod^^  it  mort 
honored  than  a  good  divine. 

WUhals*  Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  564. 

[Dodipate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense.] 

tThus  by  her  scole 

Made  him  a  fole, 

And  called  hym  doilypats. 

The  Boke  qfitayd  BmJun, 

DODKIN,  «.     A  ver^  %m^VV  ^^\\w^  ^^ 
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eighth  part  of  a  BtiTer.  From  duyikin, 
Dutch ;  that  is,  doit-kin,  a  little  doit. 

There  wai  at  that  time  [i. «.,  under  Heni^  Y]  forbidden 
certaine  other  cornea  called  aeakarii  and  dodkiut. 

Stove's  Land.,  p.  97. 
Well,  without  half^enie»  all  my  wit  is  not  worth  a 
Mkin,  Lyly**  Mother  BomkU,  ii,  9. 

Jait  foure  in  all, 
Wliich,  with  the  other  three  and  quarter,  make 
Seven  and  a  itoi^tm.  (Tay/oii,  fe»^  Ao/ef,p.  101. 

fDODMAN.  A  snail.  Still  used  in 
this  sense  in  Norfolk. 

Oh  what  a  dodmam  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what  a 
fitwnet  courage,  what  a  minde,  an  hart,  couraee,  and 
spirit  hast  thou  ?  Gentlemen,  if  :fOtt  feare  the  Turkish 
pyrates,  never  doubt,  for  hcere  is  a  ffxA  fresh-watcr 
•ouldier.  Passenger  of  BenvenutOt  1612. 

To  DOFF.  Contracted  from  to  do  of, 
or  put  off.  Usually  applied  to  some- 
thing worn  on  the  body.  Thus  to 
don  was  made  from  to  do  on,  and 
even  to  dup  for  to  do  up.    See  Dup. 

He  that  unbucklei  this,  'till  we  do  please 
To  dofft  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. 

•*  ^l•^/•a,iv,  4. 

Come,  yon  must  i^this  black ;  dye  that  pnle  cheek 
Into  his  own  colour.  Honest  Wk,,  O.  Tl.,  iii,  S40. 

In  the  following  it  is  used  for  to  re- 
move, or  get  rid  of : 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight 
To  dajfCuva  dire  distresses.  Mach.^  iv,  S. 

Here  for  to  subject  to  delay,  to  put 
off: 

Every  day  thou  ddr*i  me  with  some  device,  lago. 
'  0M..iv.8. 

See  Daff. 
DOG-BOLT.  Byidently  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and,  I  suspect  nearly  synony- 
mous with  dog,  only  perhaps  more 
contemptuous.  At  least,  dogbolU  are 
said  to  snarl,  in  the  following  passage : 

111  not  be  made  a  pr^  unto  the  marshHll, 
¥ar  ne'er  a  snarling  dog-holt  of  you  both. 

B.  Jons.  Ale.,  i,  1. 

In  another  place  it  seems  to  imply 
treachery,  or  what  is  called  a  dog- 
trick: 

To  have  your  own  turn  serv'd.  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt.  B.  4'  Ft.  WU  w.  Money,  iii,  1. 

Oh  ye  doa-bolts ! 
That  fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

Ibid.,  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

Johnson  says,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  that  the  coarser  part  of 
meal  is  called  dog-bolt,  or  flour  for 
dogs;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Todd  hiuts, 
wiU  not  explain  its  use.  Butler  uses 
it  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  base, 
or  degraded : 

His  only  solace  was  that  now 
His  dog-boll  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  about  again  and  mend. 

Hudib.,  II.  i,  89. 

JVo  compound  of  dog  and  bolt^  in  any 


sense,  appears  to  afford  an  interpreta- 
tion of  it. 
\To  DOG-DRAW.     A  term  in  the  old 
forest  law. 

Dogge-draw  is,  where  any  man  hath  striken  or  wounded 
a  wild  beast,  by  shooting  at  him,  either  with  crosse 
bow  or  long  bowe.  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or  other 
dogge  drawing  after  him,  to  recover  the  same,  this 
Uie  old  forresters  do  call  d^ygge-drawe. 
Manwood's  Treatise  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Forest,  1598. 

fDOG'S-FACE.     A  term  of  reproach. 

Heane  while  Achilles  kept  tbe  peace. 

But  to  berogue  him  did  not  cease. 

Quoth  he,  thou  drunken,  dogs  face,  coward. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  IW&, 

fDOGION.     For  dudgeon. 

^ey  that  are  of  this  complexion  are  verjr  aflfiable  in 
speech,  and  have  a  gracious  faculty  in  their  delivery, 
much  addicted  to  witty  conceits,  to  a  scholerlike 
jvTaaireXia,  being  facetosi,  not  acetosi;  quipping 
witnout  bitter  taunting :  hardly  taking  any  thing  in 
dogion,  except  they  be  greatly  mooved,  with  di^race 
especially.  Optick  Glasse  <^  Humors,  1639. 

A  DOG-KILLER  seems  to  have  been  an 
allowed  office  in  the  hot  months,  when 
those  animals  are  apt  to  run  mad. 

Would  take  you  now  tiie  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a 
carman,  now  of  the  dog-HUer,  in  this  month  of  August, 
and  in  the  winter  of  a  seller  of  tinderbozes. 

B.  JoHS.  Bart.  Fnr,  ii,  1. 

This  practice,   Mr.   Gifford  says,  is 
common  on  the  Continent. 
DOG-LEACH.    Dog-doctor.    From  dog 
and  leach.     Used  also  as  a  general 
term  of  contempt. 

Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know  not 
the  causes  of  any  disease.    Dog-leeckes ! 

Ford,  Lot.  MeL,  iv,  2. 
Out,  you  dogleaek  / 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons  I        B.  Jons.  Jle.,  i,  1. 

fDOG-TRICK.  A  practical  joke.  The 
word  is  explained  as  meaning  some- 
times a  fool's  bauble. 

I  wiU  heere,  in  the  way  of  mirthe,  declare  a  prettie 
dog-tricke  or  gibe  as  conceminge  this  niavden. 

Polgdore  Vergil,  trans. 
I  could  have  soyled  a  greater  volume  than  this  with  a 
deale  of  eroptie  and  triviall  stuife ;  as  puling  sonets, 
whining  elegies,  the  dog-tricks  of  l(n*e,  toyes  to  mocke 
i^es,  and  transforme  men  into  aues. 

Taglor^s  Workes,  16Sa 

fDOG-WHIPPER.  A  church-beadle. 
The  term  is  an  old  one. 

It  were  verie  good  the  dog-vkipper  in  Panics  would 
have  a  care  of  this  in  his  unsaverie  visitation  everie 
Satcrday.  Nask's  Pierce  Pmilesse,  1592. 

DOLE.  A  share  or  lot  in  anything  dis- 
tributed; distribution.    From  to  deal. 

It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

2  Hen.  IF,  i,l. 
He  all  in  aU,  and  all  in  ev'ry  part. 
Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart. 

lletch.  Purple  IsL,  \-i,  82. 

Hence  the  phrase,  so  very  common  in 
ancient  writers,  of  Happy  man  be  kia 
dole,  i.  e.,  let  his  share  or  lot  be  the 
title,  happy  man.     It  was,  however^ 
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used  aa  a  general  wish  for  good  sqc- 
cesa  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  any  literal  construction : 
particularly  as  an  exclamation  before 
a  doubtful  contest,  where  it  seems 
equivalent  to  "  Happy  be  he  who 
succeeds  best." 

Mine  honeit  friend, 
WQl  Toa  take  eggs  for  money  F 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'U  fight. 
£eo.  Yon  wiUl  why,  kappg  man  be  ku  dole. 

iTin.  TaU,  i,  9. 
Nov,  mr  roaitera,  kappy  man  be  kU  dole,  say  I :  ercnr 
man  to  nis  business.  1  JSen.  /K,  ii,  3. 

Wlierein,  kappv  man  be  his  dole,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  oxA  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

J>amonandFUh.,0.?L,UlTI. 

So  in  Hudibras : 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fall  on,  and  kappjf  man  be'e  dole. 

Part  I,  Cant  S.  ▼.  637. 

We  find  an  equivalent  phrase  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  this : 

What  news?  what  news  ? 

let  Cii.  It  holds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
JU  Cii.  Then  kappy  man  be  hie  fortune,  I'm  resolv'd. 

Cupid'e  Revenue,  act  iv,  p.  485. 

Dole  also  was  used  for  grief,  or  lamen- 
tation, as  derived  from  dolor : 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.    Hamt.,  i,  1. 
Mot  thee  thai  doost  tliy  heaven's  joy  inherit. 
But  our  own  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 

I^ene.  Jetrophel,  ▼.  S09. 

Milton  also  has  used  the  word  in  this 
sense. 

tBut  in  our  life  appeares : 
Our  errouTS  misse  correcting. 

Then  let  the  greatest  know. 
Dole  on  their  ruinc  feedes. 

Brandon*e  Oclavia,  1598. 

DOLB-BEEB.  Beer  distributed  to  the 
poor. 

I  know  you  were  one  could  keep 
Tlie  hutt'ry  hatch  still  lock'd,  and  wive  the  cuippings. 
Sell  the  d^-beer  to  aqua-vitce  men,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Alck.,  i,  1. 

fDOLE-BREAD.  Bread  simUarly  dis- 
tributed.  "Pain  d'aumosne.  Dole- 
bread.^*     Nomenclator, 

DOLOUR.     Grief,  pain,  or  lamentation. 

When  the  tongue's  oflice  should  be  prodigal. 
To  breathe  th'^abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Rich.  II,  i,  S. 
So  all  hunenting  muiies  would  me  wnilinga  lend. 
The  dolours  of  the  heart  in  sight  ascain  to  show. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  485. 

DOLPHIN.  This  word  was  long  in 
current  use  for  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
In  the  old  edition  of  The  troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  it  is  so  through- 
out: 

Lewis  the  dolphin  and  the  heire  of  France,  8cc. 

The  turning  tide  beAts  back,  with  flowing  chaunce, 

Unto  the  dolphin  all  we  had  attain'd. 
And  flUs  the  late  low-running  hopes  of  (Vaunee. 

Daniel,  Civ,  Wars,  t.  U. 


Against  his  oath  firom  us  had  made  departora 
To  Charkt  the  dolphin,  our  chief  enemie. 

Mirror  for  Maa.,  p  SIS. 
The  title  of  dolphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest  sonne 
of  the  king  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who  began 
his  raigne  in  France,  anno  1328.  Imbert,  or  Hubert, 
the  last  count  of  the  province  of  Ddphinie  and  Vien- 
nois,  who  was  called  the  dolphin  of  Viennnis,  being 
vexed,  he.  Coryat,  T(  L  i,  p  45. 

Yet  I  think  that  usage  perfectly  mis- 
applied in  explaining  the  following 
passage : 

why  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier ;  'fore  me  I  tpeak  in 
respect  JlPs  W.,  ii,  S. 

On  this  Mr.  Steevens  says,  ''By 
dolphin  is  meant  the  dauphin,"  &c. ; 
whereas  it  means  only  that  the  king 
is  made  as  lusty  as  a  dolphin,  which 
is  a  sportive,  lively  fish;  a  similar 
idea  probably  suggested  the  following 
singular  passage : 

His  delichU 
Were  dolpkin^ike,  and  shew'd  his  hack  abore 
The  element  they  Uv'd  in.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  r,  S. 

The  apparently  incoherent  stuff  of 
**  Dolphin  my  boy,  boy,  Sessy,  let  him 
trot  by,"  is  said  to  be  part  of  an  old 
song,  in  which  the  king  of  France 
thus  addressed  the  Dauphin : 

Dolphin,  mv  boy,  my  boy, 
Cessez,  let  him  txot  by. 

So  at  least  I  conjecture  it  should  be, 
not  eeasey  as  it  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Steevens's  note.  Lear,  iii,  4.  Hey 
no  nonny  was  the  burden  of  this 
ballad,  as  of  some  others  now  extant. 
Cokes,  in  Jonson*sBarth.  Fair,  alludes 
to  the  same  ballad,  when  he  says, 
"He  shall  be  Dauphin  my  boy,*^  Act  v, 
sc.  4. 
fDOMAGE.     Damage,  hurt. 

What  delight  hath  heaven. 
That  lives  unhurt  itseifTto  suffer  given 
Vp  to  all  domage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it.  Chapm.  Odyu.,  ziii,  457. 

fDOMESTICAL.     Domestic. 

In  our  private  and  domestical  matters. 

Sydney's  Apology  for  Poetry, 
By  whose  good  indeavours,  vice  is  punished,  vertae 
rewarded,  peace  established,  forraigne  broyles  re- 
pressed, domesticall  cares  appeased. 

Zylie*s  Buphues  and  his  EngUuid, 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  supposed 
orders  of  angelical  beings,  according 
to  the  established  arrangement  of  the 
schools.  In  Hey  wood's  Hierarchie  of 
blessed  Angels  (1635),  they  form  the 
titles  of  seven  books;  Michael  the 
archangel  presides  over  the  eighth, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  over  the  ninth. 
They  are  thus  specified: — 1.  Cheru- 
bim;  2.  Ser«.^Vi\m\  ^•^\aw«A\  \. 
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Damnations ;  5.  Vertues ;  6.  Powers ; 
7.  Principats.  All  but  the  first  two 
are  comprised  by  Milton  in  one  fine- 
sounding  line  of  address  to  them  : 

Thrones,  Domination*,  Priuccdoms.  VirtucB,  Powers. 

Titles  supposed  by  some  renders  to 
have  been  invented  by  him ;  but  Hey- 
wood  had  before  introduced  them  into 
verse : 

The  sertphins,  the  chernbins,  and  thrones, 
Pot6itAte8,  vertues.  domination*. 
The  principats.  archangels,  angels,  all 
Bcsound  his  praise  in  accents  musical!. 

B.  IX,  p.  582. 

Ben  Jonson  also  had  introduced  them 
into  an  elegy : 

Saints,  martyrs,  prophets;  with  those  hierarchies. 

Angels,  arclmngels,  principalities. 

The  domitiatifm*,  virtues,  and  the  powers. 

The  thrones,  the  cherub,  and  seraphic  bowers, 

That  planted  round  there  sing  beture  the  Lamb. 

On  Lady  Venrtia  Digby ;  Indenc^  il. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
theAe  names  were  derived  from  a  book, 
long  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
where  we  read 

CTCoa  rutv  rayfidiw  irAnPi;,  ayycAoi,  op^^aYyeAoi, 
$povok,  Kvpidrnrcf ,  opvai,  c£ov(r(ai.,  JVKOfKic. 

Lib.  VIII,  )  35. 

And  elsewhere  to  the  same  ehect. 
f  DOMINO.  It  does  not  seem  very 
clear  when  this  word  first  came  into 
use,  but  it  was  customary  in  France, 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  aUays  to 
wear  masks  over  their  faces  when 
taking  their  promenade  or  travelling. 
The  domino  in  masquerades  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  by  this  name 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
when  Dunton  wrote  and  published. 

Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head,  worn  by 
canons;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vail  used  by  some 
women  that  mourn.  Ladie*  Dictionary,  1694. 

DOMMERAR,  or  DUM MERER,  in  the 
old  cant  of  beggars,  meant  one  who 
pretended  to  be  dumb. 

Iliggen,  ;^our  orator,  in  this  interregnum, 

That  whilom  was  your  dommrrar,  doth  beseech  yon. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar'*  Busk,  ii,  1. 
These  dommerar*  ore  lend  and  most  subtyll  people, 
the  moBt  of  these  are  watchmen,  and  wyll  never 
speuke,  unless  they  hare  extreame  punishment,  8u:. 

Caveat  ag.  Com.  Cursitor*. 
£very  village  wiU  yceld  abundant  testimonies  amongst 
us;  we  have  dummerer*,  Abraliam-men,  &c. 

Burton'*  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  159. 
tin  the  degree  of  beggars  it  is  thought  he  will  tume 
dummerer;  he  practises  already,  and  is  for  that  pur- 
pose many  times  taken  speeclilesse. 

Stephen*'  E**aye»,  1615,  p.  374. 

To  DON.  To  do  on,  or  put  on.  See 
to  Doff. 


Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surieiter  would  have  don*d  his  hdm 
iTor  such  a  pettv  war.  Jut.  and  C^,  ti,  L 

What !  should  1  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you  ? 

Tit.  And.,  i.  9. 
Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  conts  of  plate  put  on. 
Sonic  donu'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  coi  au-t  bntsiit. 

l^ir/.  Tom.,  1,72. 
And,  when  he  did  his  rich  apparel  don. 
Put  he  no  widow  nor  au  orphiin  on. 

Bp.  Corbel'*  Poem*,  p.  89. 

To  DONE.     An  old  form  of  to  do. 

lie  lives  not  in  despair. 
As  dont  his  servants. 

Tancr.  and  Gi*m.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  209. 

Again : 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  done  deserve.    Ibid.,  SIO. 
But  sped  him  thence  to  done  his  lord's  behest. 

Fair/.  Tel**.,  i,  70,  early  editions. 

DONZEL  DEL  PHEBO.  A  celebrated 
hero  of  romance,  in  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  &c.  Domel  is  from  the 
Italian,  donzello,  and  means  a  squire, 
or  young  man;  or,  as  Florio  says, 
"A  damosell,  a  bacheler,"  &c.  He 
seems  always  united  with  Rosiclear. 

Defend  thee  powerfuUv,  marry  thee  sumptuously,  and 
keep  thee  in  despite  of  Bosiclear  or  Dunzel  del  Pkebo. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  iv,  92. 
Lonzel  del  Pkebo  and  Rnsicleer  1  are  you  there  ? 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  ^48. 

So  the  Captain  in  Philaster  calls  the 
citizens  in  insurrection  with  him, 
"My  dear  Donsela :**  and  presently 
after,  when  Philaster  appears,  salutes 
him  by  the  title  of 

My  royal  Rntidearl 
We  are  thy  rovrmidons,  thy  i^uards.  thy  roarers. 

Phila*ier,  r,  p.  166-7. 

fDOOLE.     A  boundary  post. 

Three  miles  on  this  side  of  Bath  in  the  high  road,  on 
a  high  hill,  are  8  stone  doole*,  that  partS  great  shires, 
and  there  tooke  I  my  leave  of  one  with  my  l«:ft  leg, 
possession  of  another  with  my  right  leg,  aoid  shaking 
the  tliird  with  my  left  hand  all  at  once,  with  one 
moving  posture.  MS.  Lantd.,  21S. 

DOOMSDAY.  To  take  doomsday  seems 
to  mean  to  fix  doomsday  as  the  time 
for  payment. 

And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in  the 
city  by  a  free  word  of  his  mouth,  than  if  he  had  paid 
me  half  in  hand,  and  took  doom*dtty  for  t^e  othor. 

Th*  Puritan,  SuppL  to  Shaks.,  ii,  681. 

fDOOR.  To  set  from  the  door,  to 
drive  away. 

After  he  had  penetrated  into  this  her  hungry  feminine 
enclination,  having  heard  all,  to  *et  her  from  tkt  dore*, 
hee  said:  My  spirituall  mistresse,  goe  your  wayet 
home,  and  the  next  night  attentiveW  hearken  aiier 
our  mattins  bell,  which  will  undoubtedly  instruct  yoa, 
in  whatsoever  you  are  to  performe. 

Pa4*enger  o/BenvemUo,  1613. 

fDOOR-NAIL.  As  dead  as  a  door-nail 
is  a  very  old  phrase. 

But  now  the  thought  of  the  new  come  foole  to  much 
moved  him,  that  ne  was  tu  dead  a*  a  doore-tutyU, 
standing  on  tip-toe,  looking  toward  the  door  to  behold 
anvall.  ^rsw*,  Ne*t  of  Ninmta,  1606. 

fib  DOP.     To  dip,  to  duck. 
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lake  toony-fiah  they  1»e  which  Bwiflly  dhre  and  dcp. 

North's  Plutarch  {LucuUus). 

DOP,  «.,  for  dip,  or  a  very  low  bow. 

The  Veiietian  dcp,  this. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Btv.,  r,  1. 

A  DOPER,  or  DOPPER.  An  anabap- 
tist ;  that  is,  a  dipper.  Of  the  first 
customer  in  the  Staple  of  News,  the 
margin  says,  *'  \st  Cuat,  A  she-bap- 
tist." The  Register  afterwards  says 
of  her. 

This  is  a  doper,  a  she-anahaptisti 

Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news ;  dispatch. 

B.  Jons.  Staph  of  News,  iii,  3. 
A  world  of  iopptrs!  bat  they  are  there  as  lunatick 
persons,  walkers  only ;  that  have  leave  only  to  hum 
and  ha,  not  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  stools 
to  raise  doctrine. 

IbU.,  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi,  p.  62,  Wh. 

Thus  a  dab-chick  or  didapper  was 
also  called  a  dob-chick,  or  dapper- 
bird.  Minshew.    Even  Ray  has  called 
it  a  didopper.     Diet,  TriL^  ch.  9. 
fDOPT.  For  adopt. 

Stilt.  Hold  yee  there,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  poore  fellow 
and  have  but  a  simple  living  left  me ;  yet  my  brother, 
were  he  a  very  natural!  brother  of  mine  owne,  should 
hee  bee  dopted,  I  would  dopt  him,  and  herrite  him, 
i'lefithim.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  l^i. 

DOR.  A  drone,  or  beetle.  Lye,  Min- 
shew, and  others. 

What  should  I  care  what  evVy  dor  doth  buz 

In  credulous  ears  ?      B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Betels,  iii,  8. 

To  give  the  dor,  a  cant  phrase  for  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  person,  or  pass  a 
joke  upon  him,  or  outwit  him. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  dor. 


to  outwit,  impose  upon,  &c.    Skinner 
notices  this  word. 


Git  takes  (his  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob. 

FUtek.  Purp.  ~  ' 
Ton  will  see,  I  shaU  now  give  him  the  gentU  dor 


^Uteh.  Purp.  Isl,  vii,  25. 


presently,  he  forgetting  to  shift  the  colours  which  are 
now  changed  with  alteration  of  the  mistress. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 

Falsely  interpreted,  in  some  editions, 
as  giving  them  leave  to  sleep.  The 
changes  of  his  mistress's  colours  are 
here  also  mentioned  directly  after. 
The  whole  progress  of  that  curious 
design  follows,  and  the  joke  turning 
against  the  person  who  made  the 
attack,  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  of 
the  Dor!  the  Dor!  the  palpable  Dor/ 
by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is  palpably 
defeated. 

I  would  not 
Receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosom  friend 
You  shall  direct  me.    B.  S'  PI-  Lover's  Proar.,  i,  1. 
And  then  at  the  time  would  she  have  appeared  (as  his 
friend)  to  hare  given  you  the  dor. 

B.  Jons.  Epiccene,  iii,  8. 

The  dor  is  used  also  as  a  mock  impre- 
cation :. 

The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca !  I  hate  it :  thejr  are 
my  own  imaginations,  by  this  light.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

To  DOR.    The  same  as  to  give  the  dor ; 


Here  he  comes,  whistle;  be  this  sport  called  dorri. 
thedotfrel.  B.  Jons.  T        - 

Is  this  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise? 


B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair, 


lorrituf 
.  iT.  1 


What,  hop'd  you  that  with  this  I  could  be  dor^d.^ 

Uarringt.  Jriost.,  v,  39. 

To  obtain  a  dor  was  once  also  a  school 
term  for  getting  leave  to  sleep  ;  from 
dormire.  * 

fDORBELLICAL.  Clumsy.  Dorbelish 
is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  dialect 
of  Lincolnshire. 

I  have  rcade  over  thy  sheepish  discourte it 

was  so  ugly,  dorhellieall,  and  lamish. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1599. 

fDORMANT  WINDOW.  A  dormar 
window,  or  window  in  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Old  dormant  windows  mnst  confetse. 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles ; 
Struck  with  tlie  splendour  of  her  face, 


Do  th'  office 


the  sp 
of  abi 


uming  glasse 


Cieaveland's  Poems,  1661. 

DORNICK.  The  Dutch  name  for 
Touruay,  often  applied  to  the  manu- 
factures of  that  place,  but  usually 
corrupted  into  Daniick,  Damex,  &c. 
See  Darnix.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woollen  trade,  says  the 
Atlas  Geographicus,  which  is  now 
decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century).  We  find  the  traces 
of  that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings 
and  carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old 
authors.  But  at  the  latter  period  we 
are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable 
trade  "  in  a  sort  of  table-linen,  thence 
called  Dornick.*'  Atl,  Geoffr.,  vol.  i, 
p.  948. 

DORP.  A  village.  The  same  as  thorp. 
Saxon,  dorp. 

The  captains  of  this  rascal  cow'rdly  rout 
Were  Isambert  of  A^ineonrt,  at  hand ; 
BiAant  of  Clnnass,  a  dorp  thereabout,  be. 

Drayt.  Battle  of  Jgint.,  vol.  i,  p.  75. 
And  dorps  and  bridges  quite  away  should  bear. 

Drayt.  Moonc,  p.  493. 
And  so  it  fell  out  with  that  ruin'd  dorpe,  or  namlet 
[Old  Yarmouth]. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Uarl.  Misc.,  vi,  150L 
Amsterdam,  a  town,  I  beleevc,  that  there  are  few  her 
fellows,  being  from  a  mean  fishing  dorp  come— to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe. 

UowelVs  Letters,  S  i,  8>  1st  ed. 

[We  agree  in  Mr.  Hooper's  interpreta- 
tion of  dorp  bores,  i.  e.,  village  boors, 
in  the  following  passage.] 

tAU  the  dorp  bores  with  terror  fled. 

Chapm.  n.,  xi,  687. 

DORRER.  Sleeper,  or  lazy  ^ersoa^ 
From  dor. 
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TiMre  ii  a  great  number  of  gentlemeii  which  cannot 
be  content  to  live  idle  themselves  like  dorrert. 
B,  RobiHMm's  Tratul.  of  tk*  ItopU,  Dibd.  ed.,  i,  p.  51. 

DORTOUR.  A  Bleeping-place,  or  dor- 
mitory. A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 
by  Spenser. 

And  them  porvaed  into^  their  dortourt  sad. 
And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  near. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xU.  24. 

DOSNELL,  or  D  ASNEL.  A  word  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
proverb,  and  cannot  exactly  interpret. 

The  dotnell  dawcock  cornea  dropping  in  among  the 
doctors.  JFi/Aolf*  Diet.,  p.  558.  [cd.  1634.] 

It  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
"  Graculus  inter  musas,  anser  strepit 
inter  olores.'*  Also,  in  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  15,  b.  Ray 
has  it 

The  da$nel  dawcock  sits  among  the  doctors. 

Prov.f  p.  66. 

And  illustrates  it  by  "  Corchorus  inter 
olera.*' 
DOSSERS.  Panniers,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Dossier,  Fr.,  from  dos,  a 
back.  Cotgrave  translates  it  by  hotte, 
which  is  exactly  a  pannier. 

The  milkmaids*  cuts  shall  torn  the  wenches  off. 
And  lay  their  dossirs  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Many  Jkv.  o/Bdwi^  O.  PL,  v,  865. 

See  Cut. 

Chaucer  has  the  word,  and  makes  a 
difference  between  dossers  and  pan- 
niers: 

Or  makin  of  these  paniers, 

Or  eilis  hntchis  or  douers. 

House  of  Fknu,  iii,  849. 
Ton  ha*  some  market  here — some  dosser  of  fish 
Or  fowl  to  fetch  off.  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N.,  ii,  4. 

Written  also  dorsers,  as  from  the  old 
French,  dorsier: 

"Bj  this  some  fanner's  dairy-maid  I  may  meet  her, 
Biding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her  dorsers. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Niffht-wilker,  i,  1. 

fDOSSER-HEADED.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  t.  e.,  empty-headed,  foolish. 

I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite  to  you  (gHllauts)  nor  he 
nice  in  reveahng  my  yonthfull  amouretts,  in  regard  I 
find  you  are  not  dosser-headed  like  divers  others,  and 
I  know  'tis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the 
instinct  of  mother  nature. 

Comical  History  ofFrandon,  1655. 

fDOTARD,  or  DOTTARD.  Applied  to 
trees,  stumpy;  cut  down  to  the  stumps. 

Then  heeUes  could  not  lire 

Upon  the  houy  bees. 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees. 

Friar  Bacons  Brazen  Heads Propkesie,l(IOi. 
It  beares  huge  nuts  which  have  rxcellent  food  in 
them ;  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  arrae  them,  with  the  bark  they  make  tents, 
and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
Manie  doltards  and  decayde  trees  are  within  divers 
mannors  rarreyde,  which  are  oontynuallie  wrongfuUie 
tMken  by  the  teDanntea.    MS.  Laiud.,  166,  a.o.  1613. 


fDOTARY.    The  act  of  doating. 

These  been  for  such  as  make  them  votarie. 
And  take  them  to  the  mantle  and  the  ring. 

And  spenden  dav  and  nizht  in  dotarie. 
Hammering  tueir  heaus.  musing  on  heavenly  thing. 
Drayton's  Shepherds  GarUmd,  169S. 

DOTES.  Qualification,  endowments; 
Lat.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it 
was  thought  by  him  only;  but  this 
his  best  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  denies, 
and  says  he  has  found  it  in  earlier 
authors. 

I  muse  a  miitress  can  be  silent  to  the  dotes  of  sodi  a 
iervant.  JBpicanUf  ii,  8. 

I  durst  not  aim  at  that,  the  dotes  were  such 
Thereof,  no  notion  can  express  how  much 
Their  caract  was. 

Bleyy  on  Lady  Jane  Pawlet,  voL  vi,  p.  18. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  or 
referred  to  in  any  other  passages. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so 
foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  as  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  caught,  while  intent 
upon  mimicking  the  actions  of  the 
fowler. 

In  catching  of  dotterels  we  see  how  the  foolish  bird 
playeth  ^e  ape  in  gestures. 

Bacon;  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Drayton  describes  the  action  of  the 
bird  very  minutely : 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  uking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So,  marking;  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do. 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  ne^er  mvk  the  net. 
Till  he  be  m  the  snare  which  men  for  htm  have  set 

Polyolh.,  Song  25.  p.  1164. 

Hence  currently  used  for  a  silly  fellow, 
a  dupe : 

j;.  Our  Dotterel  then  is  caught. 

B.  He  is,  and  just 
As  dotterels  use  to  be :  the  ladr  first 
Advanced  toward  him,  stretch'd  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions. 

Old  CoupU,  O.  PI.,  X.  488. 

Dotterel  is  there  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons,  and  evidently  given  to 
mark  his  character.  Thus  the  cheat- 
ing of  Cokes  in  Barth.  Fair,  is  called 
"  dorring  the  dotVreV*  See  to  Dor, 
above.  The  character  of  Fits-dottrel 
is  named  with  the  same  intention,  in 
Jonson^s  The  Devil's  an  Ass ;  and 
the  folly  of  the  bird  in  stretching  out 
a  leg  if  the  fowler  does  so,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  line : 

W^e  have  another  \^  stiain'd  for  this  dottreU 

Act  iv,  ic.  6. 

That  is,  we  have  another  project  to 
insnare  him.  Thus  in  this  passage 
also: 

See,  they  itretch  ont  their  legs  like  dotterels. 

B.4-Fl.Sea  Fojfojft,  tud  HL 
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tl  bean  JOB.  why  then  (with  a  miicheife)  do  joa  mocke 
me,  ye  dotrelU,  saying  like  children,  I  will  not,  I  will 
I  wul,  I  will  not,  give  me  it,  take  it,  ye  say,  ana 
uniay;  ye  doe  and  uidoe.     Terenet  in  Bngl'uk,  1614. 

DOUBLE-BEER.  Strong  beer,  or  ale. 
Bierre  double^  Fr.  [Double-double' 
beer,  strong  beer,  much  stronger  than 
the  double-beer.] 

Had  he  been  master  of  i;ood  double  beer. 
My  life  Ibr  his,  John  Dawson  had  been  here. 

Corbet  on  the  Death  qfj.  Damton. 

t. «.,  had  been  still  alive. 
tDOUBLERIBBED.  Great  with  child. 

Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes 
also  in  the  very  nicke ;  this  same  woman  of  Andros, 
whether  shee  be  wife  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I 
know  not,  hut  |jeat  with  child  shee  is  by  him ;  shee 
is  now  douhU'nbbed.  Terence  in  English,  1014. 

DOUBLE-RUFF.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.  There  were  also  games  called 
English  Ruff  and  Honours,  French 
Buff,  and  fVide  Ruff. 

lean  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  double  ruff. 

Woman  k.  with  Kindn.,  O.  PL,  vii.  395. 

fDOUBLETS.  An  old  game,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  backgammon. 

What?  Where's  your  cloak? 
Jnd.  Going  to  foilea  ev'n  now,  I  put  it  off. 
Mea.  To  tell  you  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  doublets. 

Cartwright't  Ordinary^  1651. 

fTo  DOUBT.    To  cause  fear. 

Ill  tell  ye  all  mv  fears,  one  single  valour, 
Tlie  vertues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
More  doubts  me  then  sU  Britain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1647. 

DOUCET.  A  custard.  lu  this  and 
other  senses  variously  spelt ;  as  dou- 
set,  dowset,  doulcet ;  but  in  all  equally 
derived  from  dulcet,  sweet. 

Fresh  cheese  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  cream. 

Drayt.  EeL.9,  page  1431. 
tHeer's  dousets  and  flanjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

Also  used  as  a  hunting  term ;  the 
testes  of  a  hart  or  stag : 

1  did  not  half  so  well  reward  my  hounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day ;  although  1  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph.,  i,  6. 
To  love  a  keeper  your  fortune  will  be. 
But  the  doucets  better  than  him  or  his  fee. 

Ibid.,  Masque  of  Qipsies,  6,  p.  96. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer  (v.  douced),  cites  a  passage 
from  Lydgate,  in  which  douce te  evi- 
dently signifies  some  musical  instru- 
ment: 

There  were  trumpes  and  trumpettes, 
Lowde  shallys  and  doucetes. 

Bailev  has  dowset,  a  kind  of  apple. 

fDOUDON.  A  short,  fat  woman.  This 
is  marked  as  an  old  English  word  in 
the  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

fDOUDY.    A  sloven? 

If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  sale  she  is  a  domdis,  or  a  slat 

mch$hx9rkteweU,\9Sl, 


fDOYE.  One  of  the  popular  paradoxes 
of  the  olden  time  wjw  a  dove  without 
a  gall.  See  on  this  subject  a  curious 
song  in  the  Songs  and  Carols  printed 
from  the  Sloane  MS.  for  the  Wharton 
Club,  and  the  ballad  quoted  in  the  notes. 
In  this  ballad  we  have  the  lines — 

1  must  have  to  my  supper 
J  bird  without  a  gt^. 
Among  the  which,  you  bring  in  a  do9e  wtihoui  a  gaU, 
as  farre  from  the  matter  you  speake  of.  as  you  are  from 
the  mastry  you  would  have ;  who  although  she  cannot 
be  angry  with  you,  in  that  she  hath  no  gall,  yet  ean 
ahe  laugh  at  you,  because  shee  hath  a  spleene. 

Lglie's  Euphues  and  his  England, 

DOVER-COURT,  or,  corruptly,  DOVER- 
COT.  A  parish  in  Essex,  near  and 
leading  to  Harwich  ;  where  was  once 
a  miraculous  cross  which  spoke,  if  the 
legends  may  be  credited. 

And  how  the  rood  of  Botereot  did  speak. 
Confirming  his  opinions  to  be  true. 

Collier  of  Crogd.,  O.  PL,  xi,  195. 

Whether  this  place  was  alluded  to  in 
the  following  proverb,  or  some  court, 
conjectured  by  the  editor  of  those 
proverbs  to  have  been  kept  at  Dover, 
and  which  was  rendered  tumultuous 
by  the  numerous  resort  of  seamen, 
may  be  doubted : 

Dcver-court,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers. 

Bay,  p.  MS. 

Possibly  the  church  which  contained 
that  rood  was  the  scene  of  confusion 
alluded  to  in  the  proverb ;  for  we  are 
told  by  Fox,  that  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  no  man  could  shut  the  door, 
which  therefore  stood  open  night  and 
day ;  and  that  the  resort  of  people 
to  it  was  much  and  very  great. 
Martyrs,  vol.  ii,  p.  302.  However 
this  be,  the  proverb  wsh  lone  current. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  an  old  copy  of 
verses  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Peter's  belfry  at  Shaftesbury,  pnd 
quoted  above,  at  the  word  Clamour  : 

But  when  they  chun,  the  harsh  sound  spoils  the  tpori. 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dover-court. 

So  in  Stephenson*s  Norfolk  Drollery, 
1673: 

I'm  not  a  man  ordain*d  for  Dover-court, 
Vor  I'm  a  hearer  still  where  I  resort. 

And  even  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's 
time,   in    Mr.    Bramston's    Art  of 

Politics. 

Church  nor  chnreh-mattcnrs  erer  torn  to  sport, 
Nor  make  St.  Stephen's  chapel  Doper-court. 

DodsUy,  CoU.  of  Poems,  Tol.  L 

DOVER'S  GAMES.  Annual  sports, 
held  on  Cotawold^  in  QlQXic^tA'nS2ixi%^ 
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instituted  by  captain  Robert  Dover, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
sometimes  called  Dover's  Olympics. 
They  were  celebrated  in  a  tract,  now 
scarce,  entitled  "  Annalia  Dubrensia. 
Upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr. 
Robert  Dover's  Olympic  Games  upon 
Cotswold  Hill,**  &c. ;  where  they  are 
recommended  by  verses  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Randolph,  Drayton,  &c., 
which  appear  in  their  respective  works. 
The  games  included  wrestling,  leaping, 

S itching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike, 
ancing  by  women,  and  various  kinds 
of  hunting. 
To  DOUT.     To  do  out,  to  extinguish. 

Firat,  in  the  intellect  it  dwU  the  light, 
Darkeni  the  hoa*e,  dims  th'  undentanding*!  sight. 

Sylvett.  Tobacco  hatter'd,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  that  dout  the  candle, 
and  dout  the  fire,  are  phrases  still 
common  in  several  counties.  Grose, 
in  his  Glossary,  specifies  Gloucester- 
shire as  using  it ;  but  gives  douters 
as  a  northern  word.     I  believe  it  is  a 

General  name  for  the  instruments  he 
escribes,  which  extinguish  a  candle 
by  pressing  the  wick. 
DOWLE.     The  fibres  of   down  in  a 
feather,   or   any  similar    substance; 
perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  down. 

May  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  he-mockt-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dotcU  that's  in  my  plume.  Temp.,  iii,  S. 

Such  trees  as  have  a  certain  wool  or  tUwU  upon  them, 
as  the  small  cotton. 

History  of  Manual  JrU,  1661,  p.  93. 
Here  is  a  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea,  called  pmna, 
that  bears  a  mossy  dowl  or  wooL  Ibid. 

E.  Coles,  after  dower,  inserts  young 
dowly  which  he  translates  lanugo. 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  Tempest.  See  also 
Todd. 
fDOWSE.  To  plunge  or  duck  in  the 
water.  Still  used  in  the  dialects  of 
the  north  of  England. 

Why,  could  we  help  it,  when  he  leapt  into  the  river? 
CL  Had  Tour  zeal  been  so  hut  to  sen'e  the  king,  as 

you  do  now  make  shew  of, 
Tou  would  have  dows'd  in  over  head  and  earn. 

CarlrWs  PassionuU  Loters,  1655. 
And  by  this  device,  at  length  after  extrenme  perils, 
came  to  the  banke  on  the  farther  aide.  AU  the  rest 
riding  upon  their  horses  that  vvrwai,  and  oflentimM 
by  reason  of  the  streame  dashing  round  about  them, 
dowted  under  the  water,  and  tossed  to  and  fro,  after 
they  had  beene  weakn^  with  this  daungerous  wet 
that  they  tooke,  were  cast  ujion  the  bankes  against 
them.  Ammanta  MarcelUuiu,  1609. 

DOXY.    A  mistress.    Originally  taken 


from  the  canting  language.  See 
Decker*s  Belman,  sign.  E. 

When  daffodils  begin  (o  peer — 
With  heigh  the  t^xy  over  the  dale. 

Wint.  Tale,  iv.  2. 
She  has  studied 
A  wav  to  beg^  us  both,  and,  by  this  hand. 
She  shall  be,  ifl  live,  a  doxy. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Woman's  Priee,  iii,  2. 
M.  Sirrah,  where's  your  dcxy  ?  hidt  not  with  me. 
0.  Lory  I  Moll;  what's  that? 
M.  His  wench.  Boating  Girl,  0.  FL,  vi,  109. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Autolycus, 
who  sings  the  song  above  cited,  has 
a  spice  of  the  cant  language  in  his 
dialect;  for  he  says  soon  after,  "I 
purchas*d  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat;  Gallows 
and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway."  It  should  seem,  by  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Roaring 
Girl,  that  doxy  was  not  yet  adopted 
into  common  language.  Coles  has  it, 
a  doxy,  meretrix.  Cotgrave  has  it, 
but  not  Minshew. 

For  the  use  of  it  among  the  beggars, 
see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Beggar's  Bush,  act  ii,  1. 

^Prostitute  doxies  are  neither  wives,  maids,  nor  wid- 
dows ;  they  will  for  good  vietuals,  or  for  a  very  small 
e  of  money,  prostitute  their  bodies,  and  then  pro> 
they  never  aid  any  such  thing  before,  that  it  was 


piece  of  money,  prostitute  their  bodies,  and  then  pro> 
test  they  never  aid  any  such  thine  before,  that  it  was 
ptire  necessity  that  now  compell'a  them  to  do  what 


they  have  done,  and  the  like ;  whereas  the  jades  will 
prove  common  hacknies  upon  every  slight  occasion. 
Vunton's  Ladies  Dtetionary,  1694^ 

To  DRAB,  from   drab,   which  is   still 
used.     To  follow  loose  women. 

Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarrelling,  drabbing : — you  may  go  Uius  far. 

UamL,  ii,  1. 
Nor  am  I  so  precise  but  I  can  drah  too. 
We'll  not  sit  out  for  our  parts. 

Massing.  Reneg.;\  S. 
The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more. 
Nor  drink,  nor  drab.  Ibid.,  iii,  3. 

DRADD.  Dreaded.  Spenser,  See  Todd. 

Saw  hys  people  governed  with  such  justice  and  good 
order,  that  he  was  both  dradde,  and  greatly  beloved. 

Holinsh.,  vol.  i,  d  S. 

Also  for  affrighted. 
DRAFF.   Hog-wash,  or  any  such  coarse 
liquor.     Milton  used  this  word  (see 
Jobnson*s  Diet.),  and  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  obsolete. 

You  would  think  I  had  an  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd 
proiligjjla,  lately  come  from  swine-feeding,  from  eating 
draff  M\A  husks.  1  Hen,  IF,  vrTi. 

And  holds  up  snout,  like  pig  that  comes  from  d^rejf. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.HlS. 

Spelt  also  draugh  : 

when  as  the  cullian,  and  the  viler  down. 
That  like  the  swine  on  draugh  sets  his  desire. 
__  />ray/.  AW.,  8,  p.  I484w 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.   From  sedi- 
ment of  liquor. 
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Ofalorer, 
Hm  dreg!  and  drt^  part,  disgrace  and  jealoniy. 

B.  #-  fl.  Itland  Priueeu,  lii,  last  sc. 

Qu.  Whether  for  dUgrace  we  should 
not  read  distrust  ? 
tDRAGON-WATER.  A  medicinal  re- 
medy  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
17th  century. 

Whilst  b«uer  stone,  and  mightly  mithridate, 
To  all  degrees  are  great  in  estimate, 
Aud  triocles  power  is  wonderously  exprest. 
And  dragon  water  in  most  high  rrqucst. 

Tav/or^s  Work*$,  1630. 
Mop.  Shnt  up  your  doores  then ;  Carduus  Benedictoa 
Or  dragon  voter  may  doe  good  upon  him. 
Tkes.  what  meane  you  Mopsus  f 
Jfop.  Mean  I  ?  what  mean  yon 
To  inrite  me  to  your  house  when  'tis  infected  ? 

Randolph's  Amenta*,  1640. 

tr©  DRAIL.    To  trail. 

And  deadly  wounded  corps  drag'd  on  the  ground. 
And  after  him  his  speare  he  drailing  found. 

Firgtl,  by  Fieurs,  1633. 

'I'D RAKE.     A  small  cannon. 

Wee  had  six  brasse  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck ;  so  that 
ahe  was  overtopt  with  waight. 

A.  Wilson's  Autobiography. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS'S,  SHIP.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  round  the 
world  was,  by  order  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  it 
long  continued  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. For  some  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to 
dine  or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was 
80  far  decayed  as  to  be  necessarily 
broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of  one 
of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford, 

We'll  have  our  prorided  supper  brought  on  board  nr 
Francis  l>ral-f*s  ship,  tliat  h:ith  compassed  the  world, 
wherewith  full  rupsaiid  banquets  we  will  do  sa.Tiflce 
f(V  a  prosperous  voyage.     Eastw.  Hue,  O.  PL,  iv,  394. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on 
the  chair : 

Upon  the  Chair  made  out  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Shiv, 
presented  to  the  Unirersity  Library  of  Oxford^  by 
John  Davis,  of  Deptford,  Esquire. 
To  this  great  ship,  wliich  round  the  globe  has  ran. 
And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
This  Pythagorean  ship,  (fur  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  descrr'd  a  name. 
By  knowledge  oncu,  and  transformation  now) 
In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 
Drake  and  his  snip  could  not  have  wish'd  from  fate 
A  more  blest  station,  or  more  blest  estate; 
J^or  lo  \  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given. 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  liim  iu  Ileav'n. 

DRALLERY.     See  Dkollery. 
tDRAME.     Conjectured    to    mean    a 
dreg. 

Such  rascold  drames  promoted  by  Thais, 
Bacchus,  Licoria,  or  yet  by  Testalis. 

Barclay's  Sclognis,  1570. 

DBAPET.  A  table-cloth.  From  drap, 
"Ft;  or  drappo,  Ital. 


Thmee  she  fhrai  brought  into  a  statdy  haU, 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  dispred. 

And  ready  dight  with  drapets  feastival. 
Against  the  viands  should  be  ministerd. 

F.  Q.,  II,  ix.  87. 

DRAUGHT.     A  jakes,  or  cloaca. 

Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course.  Tim.  of  A.,  v,  3. 

Sweet  draught!  sweet,  quoth  'a!  tweet  sink,  sweet 
sewer  I  IV.  jr  Cr.,  v,  1. 

Capell,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
has  changed  the  reading  to  draffvoi 
his  edition,  and  does  not  notice  this, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 
and  required  by  the  sense. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Matth.  v,  17,  where  the 
original  is  a^e^/uoiF,  litendly  a  jakes. 

fA  godly  father  sitting  on  a  draught, 
To  do  as  need  and  nature  hath  us  taught, 
Mumbled  (as  was  his  manner)  certaine  prayers. 

Uarington's  Epigrams,  1633. 

tDRAUGHTY.  Pertaining  to  a  draught ; 
filthy. 

Would  it  not  grieve  any  good  spirits  to  sit  a  wholo 
moneth  nit  ting  out  a  lousie  beggarly  pamphlet,  and 
like  a  needy  pnisitian  to  stand  whole  veares,  tossing^ 
and  tumbling  the  filth  that  falleth  from  so  many 
draughty  inventions  as  daily  swarme  in  our  printing 
house  ?  Betumefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

To  DRAW.     A  hunting  term,   for  to 
trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  aud  yet  draws  dry-foot 
welL  Com.  ofB.,  iv,  8. 

To  draw  dry-foot  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of 
the  dry  foot,  without  the  scent. 
Dr.  Grey  would  have  it  to  follow  by 
the  scent;  but  a  dry  foot  can  have 
no  scent.  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ?  In  this  case,  per- 
haps, sportsmen,  to  whom  I  refer  it. 
A  drawn  fox  is  a  hunted  fox :  "  When 
we  beat  the  bushes,  &c.,  after  the  fox 
we  call  it  drawing.^*  Gent,  Reer,, 
Hunting,  p.  1 7,  8vo.  The  tricks  and 
artifices  of  a  hunted  fox  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  extraordinary ;  hence 
this  expression : 

Ho  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  for. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ui,  8. 

And  Morose,  a  cunning  avaricious  old 
man,  is  called  "That  drawn  fox.'* 
Beaumont  and  Fletchers  Woman's 
Prize,  i,  2. 
f  DRA  W.  To  draw  a  book,  was  to  draw 
up  a  bill  or  lawyer's  brief.  To  draw 
to  a  head,  was,  and  is  still,  a  term 
applied  to  a  boil  or  ulcer.  2b  draw 
sheep,  to  select  sheep  from  the  flock. 

Entreating  her,  that  she  would  vouchsafe  in  his  name 
to  deliver  unto  her  husbend  that  ba^ea  of  «dUD.^Bi« 
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wUdi  wen  tn  necMwrie  for  Mt  mum  in  hand,  and 
he  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  hubnnd,  that  bee  would 
irmo  •  hooHt  to  intimate  to  the  Judge  hiareaaona,  and 
hee  would  he  rery  thankfnll  to  him. 

Fm»»tnger  of  BnMnmto,  161S. 
Ahoatir.  To  wax  ripe,  or  irmw  to  m  kemd^  ai  an 
impoatome,  alio,  to  end.  Cotgrate, 

Abgrego,  to  aerer  or  take  ont  of  the  flocke,  to  imv 
ih^.  Bliote*  Dietioiuirie,  1569. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A  sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the 
learned  have  not  yet  discovered.  Her- 
rick  has  mentioned  it  several  times, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  the  following 
epigram : 

Dntw-0lc9€$. 
At  dmo-gUnes  we'll  plaj. 
And  pretliee  let's  lajr 
A  wacer,  and  let  it  be  thta : 
Who  ftrat  to  the  aom 
Of  twenty  shall  come. 
Shall  hare  for  his  winning  a  kisa. 

Hesp€ridei,p.lM. 

In  another  poem : 

•    Well  Tenter  (if  we  can)  at  wit : 

If  not,  at  4nM-gUm$  we  will  play.  OUL,  p.  852. 

A^in: 

niaa  and  her  nrentiee  both  at  dmmifUnet  pUy. 

/»«<.,  p.  8M. 

It  is  alluded  to  here : 

In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray  onr  lovea. 

In  questions,  purpose,  or  in  drawing  glotet. 

Drayt.  ifcroical  Ep.,  p.  870. 

In  all  the  instances  it  seems  to  be  a 
game  between  lovers. 
tDRAW-LATCH.    A  thief. 

Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  hcere,  till  Stilt 
and  I  retume;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not.  say  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  out  a  dratclatck. 

Tragedy  qf  Hoffman,  1631. 

DRAY.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Kersey  s 
Diet. 

While  he.  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gets  to  the  wooda,  and  hides  him  in  his  dray. 

Browne,  Br.  Past.,  i,  5,  p.  184. 
In  the  summer  time  they  (the  souirrels)  build  them 
neata  (which  by  aome  are  called  arays)  in  the  tqn  oi 
tzeea,  artificially  with  sticks  and  moss. 

Otntl€man*$  Becr^  p.  109,  8tu. 
The  nimble  squirrel  noting  here, 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes. 

Drayl.  Qnttt  of  CynikU,  p.  626. 

Cowper  has  used  it : 

dimb'd  like  a  aquirrd  to  hia  dray. 

Poena,  1, 803. 

So  that  probably  it  is  not  yet  obsolete 
in  the  country. 
DRAZEL.    A  slut,  a  vagabond  wench. 
The  same  as  Drossel,  which  see. 

That  when  the  time'a  expir'd,  the  drauU 
For  ever  may  become  hia  vaaaala. 

Hudibr.,UL,i,94,7. 

DREAD,  as  a  substantive.  A  sort  of 
respectful  address  to  a  person  greatly 
superior,  as  an  object  of  dread  or 
veneration.  Thus  Spenser  to  queen 
Elizabeth : 

The  which  to  hear  Touchaafe,  0  d^antt  dread,  awhile. 

Ikmry  Q^  ladnction  to  B 1. 


DREADFUL,  for  fearful,  or  apprehen- 
sive. 

DremMil  of  dannger  that  might  him  betide. 

She  oft'  and  oft'  adrix'd  him  to  refbiine 

From  chase  of  greater  beasta.        iS^.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  87. 

fTo  DREAN.     To  drain,  to  exhaust. 

He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  meltina  reinea, 
Ajid  hang  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellmmm,  16S8. 
Her  thirsty  soule,  she  sayd,  would  dHont  a  ton. 

Ibid, 

DREARINO.     Sorrow.     See  Drebb. 

And  lightly  him  uprearing, 
Bevoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 
—All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  drearina. 

Siftnt.  Dafknmda,  t.  1B7. 

fDRECEN.  To  threaten.  According 
to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Eneland. 

The  querne  drecened  by  her  cnnrchmen. 

Jr.  Marprelalt's  Eyilomt,  ed.  Petkeram,  p.  S5. 

fTo  DREE.  In  the  dialects  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  dree  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  journey  towards  a  place, 
perhaps  literally  to  draw.  This  is 
evidently  its  sense  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads. 

In  summer  time,  when  learea  grow  green. 

And  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 
Bobin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  he  could  drea. 

Bobin  Hood  and  tie  JoOy  Tinitr. 
Come  thou  hither  to  me.  thou  lorely  page. 

Come  thou  hither  to  me ; 
For  thou  roust  post  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  thou  can'st  dree. 

The  exploits  of  renowned  Robin  Hood. 

To  dre^  to  suffer,  belongs  to  an  older 
period  of  the  language. 

Thos  rs  ylk  mane,  als  we  may  see, 
Borne  in  care  and  kayteftee, 
And  for  to  dre  with  dole  his  dayea, 
Als  Job  sothely  hymsf  Ife  sayse. 

Hampole  MS.  Line.,  f.  S77. 

DRENT.    Drowned,  overwhelmed. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 

Spene.  Mtropk.,  310. 
With  them  all  joy  and  Jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deadcd,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Spent.  Tears  of  the  Mu$e»,  910. 
f  If  monarchs  ao  would  take  an  instrument 
Of  truth  composed  to  spy  their  subjerta,  drent 
In  foul  oppression  by  those  high  in  seat. 
Who  care  not  to  be  gnod,  but  to  be  great. 

Browned s  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
fTis  ainne  hath  drawne  the  deluge  downe 
Of  all  theae  tearea,  wherein  we  drowne. 
Wherein  not  onely  we  are  drent. 
But  all  the  Christian  continent.        E.  Femdkstm. 

DRERE,  or  PREARE.     Sorrow. 

A  rueAall  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drara. 

Sp.F.Q„l,ym,40. 

DRERIMENT.     Sorrow. 

i\iil  of  aad  feare,  and  ghaatly  dreriment. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  44. 
And  teach  the  wooda  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreriment.    Sp.  BpithaJamion,  r.  10. 
The  cloudy  isle  with  no  small  trerimenl 
Would  aoon  be  fiU'd.  Fl.  Purple  1st.,  iii,  18. 

DRERYHEAD.  The  same  as  the  fore- 
going.   One  of  the  antiquated  forms 
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which  Spenser,  and  they  who  copied 
him,  delighted  to  employ. 

Ah  wretched  boy !  the  shape  of  drerykead^ 
And  nd  exAinple  of  man's  sudden  end. 

Jstropk.,  1S3. 

DRESSER.  The  signal  for  the  servants 
to  take  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen, 
was  the  cook's  knocking  on  the 
dretaer,  thence  called  the  cook's  drum. 

And  'tis  less  danger, 
1*11  nndertake,  to  stand  at  push  ol  pike 
With  an  enemy  on  a  breach,  that's  undermin'd  too 
And  the  cannon  playing  on  it,  than  to  stop 
One  harpy,  your  pef))etual  guest,  from  entrance. 
When  the  dresMr,  the  cookVi  drum,  thunders. 

Mass.  Vnnat.  Qmb.,  iii,  1,  Giff.  ed. 
Hicb,  fir,  as  in  the  Held  the  drum,  so  to  the  feast  the 
inuMT  gives  the  alarm.    Ran  tan  tara,  &c. 

Ckaom.  May-day,  ir,  p.  91,  repr. 
Hark,  they  knock  to  the  dresser. 

Jot.  Crew,  O.  Pi.,  x,  407. 
Hen  mnst  he  warn  to  the  dresser.  Gen '.'.mien,  and 
yeomen,  to  dresser.         Northumb.  Uoush.  B.,  p.  42S. 

fDRESSlNG-BOARD.     A  dresser. 

A  dressing  hoorde,  tabula  culinaria :  a  dressing  knife, 
enlter  diversorins  vel  popinarius. 

WitkaW  Dictionaries  ed.  1608.  p.  187. 

fDRIFLE.     To  drink  excessively. 

About  this  time,  Dr.  Basire,  in  his  sermon,  seasonably 
reproving  the  garrison's  excessive  drinkii»,  cnlled 
^JUng,  prevailed  so,  that  the  govemours  forthwith 
appointea  a  few  brewers  in  every  street,  to  furnish 
each  family  sparingly  and  nroportionablely. 

TuUi^s  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  16. 

fDRIFT.     A  course,  or  road. 

Bo  it  then,  Faustus,  with  unfeigned  heart. 
Lest  greater  dHngers  do  attend  thy  drift. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  FluMStus. 

fDRIFT-WAY.     A  pack-way. 

A  foot-way  and  horse-way,  called  actus  ah  agendo,  and 
this  vulgarly  is  railed  a  packe  or  drift-way,  and  is  both 
a  foot-way  and  horse-way. 

Dalian's  Countrey  Justice,  16S0. 

fTo  DRILL.     To  trickle  down. 

With  that,  swift  watry  drops  drill  from  his  eye. 

Ueytoood's  Troia  Britaunica,  1609. 

Tilth  gold  and  figures  (whirh  to  tourlt  were  sin) 

The  geometricke  ridge  of  silver  tridc, 
I'ires  o're  their  heads,  and  Jrils  downe  by  the  wals. 
Which  scalds  the  princes  as  it  melting  fuls.      Ibid. 

DRILL.  A  kind  of  haboon.  The  word, 
though  used  by  the  writers  of  queen 
Anne's  time,  is  now  totally  left  off. 
It  certainly  was  once  common,  but 
how  derived,  I  know  not,  for  it  occurs 
in  no  old  dictionary  that  I  have  seen. 
Smith,  in  his  Voyage  to  Guinea  (1 744), 
speaking  of  the  mandril!  (which  name 
Buffon  has  adopted),  says  he  knows 
not  why  it  is  so  called,  **  except  it  be 
for  the  near  resemblance  of  a  human 
creature t  though  not  at  all  like  an 
ape."  P.  51.  Evidently  forming  it 
from  man  and  drill. 

A  diurnal-maker  is  the  antimark  [antimask]  of  an 
historian,  he  differs  from  him  as  a  dril  from  a  man. 

Clevel.  Char,  of  a  Diumai-maker. 
What  a  devil  (quoth  the  midwife),  would  you  have 
your  son  more  tiis  ears  like  a  drill  f  Yes,  fool,  (said 


he)  why  ihonld  he  not  have  the  perfection  oft  it{n% 
or  of  any  other  animal  ?  Mem.  of  Serihlems,  chap.  3. 
The  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended  to 
find  out  such  similitude  of  shape  in  some  kind  of 
baboons,  at  least  such  as  they  call  drills,  that  leaves 
little  difference. 

Sir  W.  Temple  on  Top.  Disc.,  sab  initio. 

Bp.  Wilkins  also  has  the  word.  Buffon 
has  applied  the  name  of  mandrill  to 
the  9imia  maimon  of  Linnaeus,  though 
that  baboon  has  a  deep  blue  face; 
whereas  Smith  (whom  he  quotes  for 
it)  expressly  says,  that  his  mandrill 
had  a  white  face  ;  and  tells  a  jest  of  a 
negro,  which  illustrates  it.  It  was 
probably  the  simia  sphinx  of  Linnaeus, 
and  Shaw  (Gen.  Zool.,  i,  p.  16),  who 
describes  the  face  as  of  **a  tawny 
flesh  colour." 
DRINKING  HEALTHS.  The  following 
rules  for  drinking  healths  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  old  book,  entitled. 
The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  Englisli 
Hue  and  Crie,  by  Barnaby  Rich,  1 623 : 

He  that  beginnes  the  health  hath  his  prescribed  orders: 
first,  uncovering  his  head,  he  takes  a  full  cup  in  liis 
hand,  and  setting  his  countenance  with  a  grave  aspect, 
he  craves  for  audience :  silence  being  oucc  olitMmeti, 
hee  beginnes  to  breath  out  the  niime  pcradventiire  of 
some  honourable  personage,  that  is  worthy  of  a  better 
regard  than  to  have  his  name  polluted  at  so  unUttin||^ 
a  time,  amonnt  a  company  of  drunkards:  but  his 
health  is  drunk  to,  and  he  t  hat  pledges  must  likewise 
off  with  his  cap,  kisse  his  fingers,  and  b<iwing  himi elf 
in  signe  of  a  reverent  acceptance :  When  the  leader 
Bees  his  follower  thus  prepared,  hee  sups  up  his  broath, 
turnes  the  bottom  of  the  cup  upward,  and  in  ostenta- 
tion of  his  dexteritie,  gives  the  cup  a  phillip  to  make 
it  cry  ttrango.    And  thus  the  first  scene  is  acted. 


The  cup  being  newly  replenished  to  the  breadth  of  an 

■  esrii 
part,  and  thus  it  goes  round  throughout  tlie  whole 


cup 
:,  n( 


haire,  he  that  ie  the  pledger  must  now  beginne  his 


company,  provided  alwayes,  bv  a  canon  set  down  by 
the  founder,  there  must  be  three  at  least  still  un- 
covered, 'till  the  health  hath  had  the  full  paasa|;e ; 
which  is  no  sooner  ended  but  another  bexins  agnine, 
and  hee  drinks  an  health  to  his  lady  of  Tittle  worth, 
or  peradventure  to  his  light  hele'd  mistress. 

This  the  author  calls  <<  The  Ruffingly 
Order  of  drinking  Healths,  used  by 
the  Spendalls  of  this  age." 
This  curious  account  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Reed,  who  gave  it  in  his  NoTes 
on  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  ii, 
274. 
To  DRINK  TOBACCO.  To  smoke. 
Formerly  a  common  phrase. 

I  did  not  as  your  barren  gallants  do, 
1111  my  discourses  up  drinking  tobacfO. 

JU  Pools,  O.  PI.,  iv,  143. 

That  is,  by  smoking  at  intervals. 

I  tell  thee,  Wentloe,  thou  canst  not  live  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  feed  well,  drink  tobacco,  and  be  honoured 
into  the  presence,  but  thou  must  be  acquainted  with 
all  sorts  of  men.     Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PI.,  v,  6. 

In  the  Roaring  Oirl,  one  of  the  per- 
Bonagea  says  of  some  tobacco,  "  This 
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will  serve  to  drink  at  my  chamber. 
O.  Pl.,vi,  29. 

See  the  note  on  the  Honest  Whore, 
O.  PI.,  iii.  455. 

He  droop'd,  we  went ;  'till  one  (which  did  excd 

Th'  Indian!  in  drinUng  Au  inhaeco  well) 

Met  Of.  Donne,  Sat.»U  S7. 

I  find  it  said,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  the  Turks  use  this  phrase.  Lit, 
Gazette,  Sept.  11.  1819,  p.  588.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  fact. 

M)rinkeyou  tohaeeho  ncre  so  •ecrctly, 
Yet  by  the  tmoake  heele  tell  the  qiuuititie. 

Boitard'i  CkrestoUrot,  1B98. 
tOld  Adam  liv'd  nine  hundred  thirty  yeere, 
Yet  ne'r  drante  none,  aa  I  could  read  or  heare : 
And  some  men  now  lire  ninety  yeeres  and  paat, 
Who  never  tbntmke  tobacco  first  nor  hutt. 

Taylor'i  Workee,  18S0. 

A  DROIL.  A  drudge.  Some  derive  it 
from  drevel,  Dutch ;  but  that  seems 
too  remote.  Mr.  Lemon  deduces  it 
from  rpiflia,  tero,  but  bis  etymologies 
are  often  made  as  if  for  sport,  to  try 
the  patience  of  his  readers.     It  may 

fossibly  be  formed  from  to  draw,  but 
have  no  great  confidence  in  the  con- 
jecture. Junius  puts  drivel  and  droile 
as  difierent  forms  of  the  same  word ; 
if  80,  the  Dutch  derivation  is  exceUent. 

Then  I  b^;in  to  rare  at  my  stars'  bitterness, 
To  see  how  [qu.  so?]  many  mnckhills  plac'd above  me, 
Peasants,  and  droylt,  caroches  full  of  aunf^hills, 
Whoae  very  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril. 

B.  #•  m.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  ii.  1. 
She  hates  f  o  live  where  she  must  call  her  mother  that 

was  thy  droiU. That  droile  is  now  your  brother's 

wife.  •B-  Brome,  New  Jcad.,  ii,  p.  40. 

Droil  is  used  also  for  labour : 

Would  you  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  painea,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droile,  the  durtwork. 

Skirl  Gent,  of  Fen,,  i,  p.  10. 

fTo  DROIL.    To  drudge. 

How  worldhngs  droil  for  trouble !  That  fond  breast 

That  is  posscss'd 
Of  earth  without  a  crosa,  has  earth  without  a  rest. 

Quarters  Emblewu. 
0  who  would  drml. 
Or  delve  in  such  a  soil. 
Where  gain's  uncertain  and  the  pain  is  sure  f    /^. 

fTc;  DROLL.    To  trifle. 

Jrv.  He  attempted  me. 

Iher.  Do  not  I  know,  he  loves  to  droU  with  thee  f 
Jrv.  He  would  scarce  droU  away  the  sum  he  offer'd. 

TkeSUgkUdMaU,^.'!. 

fDROLL.     A  merry  fellow. 

The  two  drolls  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  gbid 
aa  if  lh«y  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding.  They  staffed 
in  his  chamber,  without  making  the  least  noise,  having 
in  their  hands  those  armes  which  were  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  design. 

Comical  Hittory  ofF^ancioti,  1665. 

f  DROLL.  A  puppet ;  at  a  later  period 
it  appears^  to  have  been  used  for  a 
torn -fool. 

Bartholomew  Fair  falls  out  verv  luckily  this  vear  for 

the  lawjen,  for  now  the  term  being  out  and  not  in 

hope  anorUy  of  coming  in  again,  they  h&ve  Unie 


enoogfa  to  go  to  Smtthfidd  to  leo  the  jack  pnddiagai 
droUe,  whores,  and  pick  pockets.      Poor  Robim,nU- 
A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  mouth. 
Wherein  the  eooventirle  stood. 
Like  Smithfield  droll-booth,  built  with  wood. 

Hudibras  RedirntHet  part  v,  1708. 

DROLLERY.     A  puppet-show. 

AUnu.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  what  were 

these? 
Sebaet.  A  living  ifroUfty.    Mow  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns,  8mj,  Tlemp^  ifi,  S. 

Also  for  a  puppet: 

Our  women  the  beat  linguists!  they  are  parrots ; 
0'  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere  drot- 
leries.  B.  /•  Fl.  Wttigoou  CkoM,  i.  3. 

Now  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  and  young  men, 
I'd  rather  make  a  drollery  till  thirty. 

B.^-Fl.  raletUiman,  ii,  8. 

That  18,  "  rd  rather  keep  a  puppet- 

show." 

This,  being  misprinted  drollery,  much 

puzzled  some  modern  editors. 

Also  a  lively  sketch  in  drawing,  or 

something  of  that  kind : 

And  for  thy  walla.— a  pretty  alight  droOery,  or  the 
German  hunting  in  waterworka.  8  Hen.  /F,  ii,  L 

DROP-MEAL.  By  portions  of  drops; 
from  ffUBl,  Saxon,  a  portion.  Many 
more  compounds  of  this  form  were 
formerly  used  than  are  now  retained. 

Makea  water  with  great  painea,  and  hjdrop^nteaie. 

J>ugre'$  Dial^fuet,  p.  98L 

See  Inch-meal  and  Limb-meal. 
DROSSELL.     A  slut,  a  hussey. 

Now  dwells  each  drostell  in  her  glasae. 

Warn.  Jib.  Bng.,  ch.  47.  p.  201. 

See  Drazrll. 
DROWSYHED.     Drowsiness. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  droweyked^ 

And  risine  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 

Lookt  for  her  knight  Spent.  P.  O.,  I,  ii,  7. 

tDROWTH.  Thirst.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  want.  Drowthy 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  thirsty. 

Now  noyse  prevailes,  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowth 
Of  wit,  that  vrith  the  cry  spends  not  his  mouth. 

„     .  Carew's  Poewu,lt4&. 

Bns'nesB  now  calling  for  my  friend, 
T*  our  conversation  put  an  end; 
So  that  I  now  began  to  think. 
B'ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  part  viL  170. 

DROYL.     See  Droil. 

DRUM,  TOM  OR  JOHN  DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT.  A  kind  of  pro- 
verbial expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some 
particular  anecdote.  Most  of  the 
allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dis- 
missing of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  of  ignominy  and 
insult. 

Not  like  the  entertainment  of  Jacke  Drum, 
Who  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away. 

Extracts  relating  to  Tkowuu  Corimic  edit 
ofl^«,ToLiii,Cci 
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In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
with  a  secondary  allusion  to  the  drum 
which  ParoUes  undertook  to  fetch : 

O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  hii  dmm ; 
he  Mys  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't :  when  your  lordship 
■ees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in 't,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  it  you  give 
him  not  John  Drum's  enttrtatHmtni,  your  inclinmg 
cannot  be  removed.  AlVs  Well,  iii,  6. 

In  the  last  scene  of  this  play,  Shake- 
speare has  made  Lafeu  calls  ParoUes 
Tom  Drum: 

Good  Tom  Druwi,  lend  me  a  handkercliief. 

A.ct  V,  S.~305,  b. 

Holinshed  thus  defines  it;  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  a  mayor  of 
Dublin,  he  says,  that 

His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 
nve  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  his  house,  Tom 
Drum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  by 
the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  2,  coL  1,  cit.  cap. 

Another  speaks  of  it  differently : 

It  shall  have  Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  a  flap  with  a 
fox- tail.  ApoUo  Sknmng,  162S. 

Packe  hence,  away,  Jaeke  Drums  entertainment,  she 
will  none  of  tJiee. 

Comedy  ofjkres  Ladies  of  London,  ISM,  sign.  D  2,  b. 
t Plato,  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers 
neither  for  profit  necessary,  nor  to  bee  wished  for 
pleasure,  gave  them  all  Drummes  entertainment,  not 
suffering  them  once  to  shew  their  faces  in  a  reformed 
commonwealth.  Gosson's  Sckoole  of  Jhuse,  1579. 

There  is  an  old  interlude  extant, 
entitled,  Jack  Drum*8  Entertainment, 
in  which  that  personage  appears  as 
an  intriguing  servant,  whose  projects 
are  usually  foiled. 
To  DRUMBLE.  To  be  confused,  to  go 
about  anything  confusedly  or  awk- 
wardly. A  provincial  term,  according 
to  some,  for  to  be  dronish  or  sluggish. 

What  John,  Robert,  John  1  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?  look,  how  you 
denmble  ?  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  2. 

It  is  good  fishing  in  drumbling  waters. 

Scottish  Prot.,  Say,  p.  296 

Also  to  mumble  unintelligibly  in 
speaking : 

Gray-beard  drumbling  over  a  discourse. 

Have  with  you  to  S.  Wald. 

See  Todd. 
fDRUMLER.     A  small  ship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

The  cripple,  an  old  drumUr  quite  past  service. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1C30. 

fDRUMSLER.     A  drummer. 

The  drum-plaver,  or  drumsler.  Nomenclator. 

tro  DRUNRARDIZB.  To  act  like  a 
drunken  person. 

Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud. 
Doth  madljr  through  the  citie  drunknrditef 
Even  as  it  is  the  Bacchanalian  guise. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fDRY-FAT.  This  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  box  or  packing  case,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 


Wliile  hotly  thus  ther  skirmish  in  the  nuill; 
Quick  Ebedmelech  closely  hither  brought 
A  dry-fat  sheath'd  in  Utton  plates  with-out, 
With-m  with  feathers  fiU'd,  and  round  about 
Bor'd  full  of  holes  (with  hollow  pipes  of  brass). 
Save  at  one  end,  where  nothing  out  should  paM; 
Which  (having  first  his  Jewish  troops  retir'd) 
Just  in  the  mouth  of  th'  enter-mine  he  fir'd ; 
The  smoak  whereof  with  odious  stink  doth  make 
The  Pagans  loon  their  hollow  fort  forsake. 

DuBartas, 
And  if  the  informer  or  constable  doe  light  upon  one  of 
her  conceal'd  dry-fats,  punchions,  fardiis  or  (naughtv) 

Ecks,  and  having  seii'd  it  by  his  office,  and  honestly 
d  it  up  safe  in  the  store-house  of  Bridewell,  yet  the 
baa'd  will  so  compound  in  the  businesse,  that  for  a 
small  tove,  and  a  bltle  sufferance,  sheele  redeeme  the 
commodity  and  have  her  ware  againe  in  her  owne 
hands.  Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

fDRY-FELLOW.     A  miser. 

Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke. 
Aridus  homo.  HuloeVs  Jieeedarium,  1653. 

DRY  FOOT,  to  draw.  See  Deaw. 
Dry  foot  bunting  is  often  mentioned. 

Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers.  I  care  not  for  his 
dry-fool  hunting,  nor  shall  I  need  to  puff  pepper  in 
his  nostrils.  Dumb  Knight,  O.  PL,  iv,  46 L 

A  hunting,  sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foofloo  I 

Bam  Alley,  O.  FL.  v,  461. 

DRY  MEAT  was  thought  to  make  per- 
sons choleric. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dry*d  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler.  planteth  aneer ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  ovcr-roastcd  flesh. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  1. 
S.  Dr.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  Ill  good  time, sir,  what's  that?  S.  Dro.  Basting. 
Ant.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry.  S.  Dro.  If  it  be, 
sir,  pray  you  eat  none  of  it.  Ant.  Your  reason. 
S.  Dro.  Lrst  it  make  you  ekolerick,  and  purchase  me 
another  dry-basting.  Com.  of  B.,  li,  8.— 107.  b. 

fDRY-WASHER. 

Nor  call  her  not  drye-washer  in  disgrace. 
For  feare  sliee  cast  the  suddes  into  thy  face ; 
By  her  thy  limicn's  sweet  and  cleanelv  drest; 
Else  thou  wouldst  stinke  above  ground  like  a  beast. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

To  DUB  A  KNIGHT.  He  who  drank 
a  large  potation  of  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health  of 
his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight^  and  retained  his  title 
for  the  evening. 

I'll  teach  yon  the  fliiest  humour  to  be  drunk  in : 
I  learu'd  it  at  London  last  week.  Both.  V  faith  I 
let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it.  Sam.  The  bra\  est  humour  1 
'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  drunk  in  it ;  tliejr  call  it 
knighting  in  Loudon,  when  they  dritUeupon  their  knees. 

Torksk.  Trag.,  sc  1. 

To  this  custom  alludes  the  scrap  of  a 
song  which  Silence  sings  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV. 

Do  me  right, 

And  dub  me  knight.  v,  S. 

The  whole  song  or  catch  was  perhaps 
that  which  is  extant  in  Nash's  Sum- 
mer's last  Will  and  Testament,  and  is 
as  follows : 

Houaveut  ^Viifi^  tot  ^tlaS&B%^<a^^^  voct^^^ 
In  cu^,  in  c«xi«  ot  %\aaA  \ 
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This  DomiDgo,  Silence  corrupts  to 
SammiDgo. 

DU  CAT  A  WHBE,  or  DU  GAT  A 
WHEE.  A  urap  of  cornipt  Welch, 
of  which  the  proper  form  !■  Duw 
eadw  cAwE,  aignifyin^  "God  bless  or 
preserre  you."  It  u  Kiven  ouce  or 
twice  by  Beeninont  and  Fletcher  to 
cbar&ctera  who  were  not  likely  to 
know  anything  of  thst  Ungunge,  as 
Uons.  Thom.,  i,  2,  and  Custom  of 
the  Coantry,  i,  3.  We  owe  the  inter- 
pretation to  Mr.  Colman,  the  last 
editor  of  those  dramas.  It  occurs,  as 
Welch,  in  the  Night-walker,  iii,  6. 

fDUCATOON.  Ahalf-ducat.  Aforeign 
coin  worth  2«.  6d.  to  3«.  Tbe  large 
ruffs  are  characteristic  of  the  heads  on 
the  coins  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 7th 
century. 

A  tKt  of  KTenll  puitha  and  fdrti. 

ui  the  cidert  elie,  iho4e  kirk  ^goou. 


DUCK,  *.     A  bow. 


id  Taffi  Lke  liucAtotu 


CUtHUnSi  Pten 


ed  lUtue.  witlioiit  *  trLii 

itiKoi.  c/iVno  WifM,  n,  IS 
Be  mdj  vilh  jour  upkm,  *  \avvt  ionke,  maid- 
Used  also  bv  Millon,  in  Camus,  960. 
To  DUCK,  to  bow.  To  duck  down 
the  head  is  still  iu  use,  but  not  as 
applied  to  bowing. 

Smile  in  mcD'i  ttta.  amiiolh,  dc 


jldtnfoQL 


tDUCK-AND-i)RAKE.  Yhis  Ts  on'ly 


afJlk.,  ii,  i 
Lil  bv  litiiiontvt 


part  of  the  name  formerly  given 
tbia  pnerUe  amusement. 


Sz, 


idkIude  otcIh  jer  il  unkc,  he.    It  u  called  x  dvrt, 
andairake^mnda  kalfe-fnie  ratr.  fiomenelator 

tDUCK-LEGGED.  Ha»iog  short  wad- 
dling legs. 

Thai  batb  ahon  \trm  (ii  tliey  call  liitn)  iiui-lrfjri. 
DTKalni.  Kiiaii'  OicliowriB.  ed.  JOue,  p.  W7. 

fDUCKING-POND.  Formerly  this  wa* 
a  common  adjunct  to  any  place  where 
«  nuinber  of  habitatioua  were  collected 


DUD 

together,  and  was  in  general  use  for 
tbe  aummary  punishment  of  petty 
offenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western 
part  of  London  occupied  the  site  of 
part  of  Trafalgar-square,  Charing 
Cross,  and  was  very  celebrated  in 
tbe  annals  of  the  London  mob. 

Then  foil  of  aairee  and  ual  up  alepa  ElbathBii, 

t'ntLl  tlie  iueking-fond  made  bim  a  bRKfaer) 
A  deacon,  and  a  buf  etcr  of  Sathan. 

5iljrr  agaimt  HffOfrila,  1(81. 

DUDGEON.  A  peculiar  kind  of  handle 
to  a  dagger.  Kersey  and  Bailey  say 
that  a  dudgeon^dagger  was  "a  small 
dagger,"  So,  perliaps,  it  was  gene- 
rally, but  it  WHS  not  theuce  called 
dudfffoit.  E.Coles  renders  "a  dud- 
geon-haft  dagger"  by  "  Pttgio  cum 
apialo  manubrio;"  [aptato  in  one 
edition,  but  wrongly.]  Abr.  Fleming, 
in  his  Nomenclator,  from  Junius, 
says,  "Manubrium  apiatum,  a  dud- 
geon-haft." P.  275.  Which  the 
Cambridge  Dictionary  of  1693  ex- 
plains, b;  saying,  "A  dudgeon-ha/t, 
manubrium  appiatum,  (r.  apiatuni)  or 
buxeum."  Here  we  have  tlie  key  to 
the  whole  secret.  It  was  a  box 
handle  t  which  bishop  Wilkins  com- 
pletely confirms,  in  the  alphabetical 
dictionary  suhjuined  to  his  Real  Cha- 
racter, wliere  be  ban,  "Dudgeon,  root 
of  box,"  and  "Dudgeon-dagger,  a 
small  sword,  whose  handle  is  of  the 
root  of  box."  This  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  Germrd,  in  Johnson's 
edition,  who  writes  thus,  under  tbe 
article  Box-tree: 

The  rent  »  likcriK  jcllow.  niid  harder  Uian  tha 
liiiibEr,  but  ot^rartw  liMuty.  and  more  SI  ba  inf^tr- 

M,  irbennriih 
P.  HIO. 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why 
Shakespeare  uses  it  for  a  handle  : 

And  on  thi  blade  anrl  i^cm,  gouU  of  bknd. 
Wbidi  wu  nol  au  belote.  JVartcIt,  ii,  1. 

Lyly  also : 

The  iiiimt  Mlc  that  ia  at  the  dmlfii  dagi^. 

MaHiT  iamht,  S.  C. 

Also  the  proverbial  saying : 

When  aJI  ia  gooe,  and  notbing  lefl, 

Well  (an  tbe  dagger  vilh  the  Ju^rm  knfti. 

S.  Crcdu*!  aiml  of  Cdmjk. 

Prouounced  htft. 
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An  hifl  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memorj,  a  dnd^eon- 
doffffer  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin  withaL 

B.  /■  Fl.  Coxcomb,  r,  1. 

Fleming  (above  cit.)  refers  to  **  Mensa 
apiata,'*  in  another  part  of  his  book; 
which  is  an  expression  of  Pliny,  and 
perhaps  meant  a  box  table ;  though 
usually  explained  as  marked  with 
spots,  like  bees.  The  explanations 
and  etymologies  of  dudgeon,  by 
Skinner  and  Junius,  are  perfectly 
unsatisfactory. 

To  **  take  in  dudgeon"  seems  but 
obscurely  allied  to  this,  though  a 
forced  connection  may  be  made  out. 
Dudgeon  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  instead 
of  dudgeon-dagger,  Butler  says  of 
his  hero's  dagger,  that 

It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Lither  for  fightiug  or  fur  drudjdng. 

BuJibr.,  I,  i,  V,  879. 

And  Aubrey,  in  his  Biographical 
Memorandums,  speaking  of  the  fashion 
of  wearing  daggers,  says, 

I  remember  my  old   schoolmaster,  Mr.  Latimer,  at 
seventy,  wore  a  dudr/eon,  with  h  knife,  and  bodkin. 

fcUersfrom  the  Bodl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  382. 

fDUDS.  Rags;  old  clothes;  clothes  of 
any  kind.  Hence  no  doubt  the  name 
duddery^  given  formerly  to  one  of  the 
quarters  occupied  by  booths  in  Stur- 
bridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  where 
articles  of  clothing  were  sold.  See 
De  Foe's  Tour  of  Gr.  B.,  p.  125. 

The  bHwd  being  vexed,  strait  to  her  did  say, 
Come,  off  with  your  dudi,  and  so  p  .ck  away, 
And  likewise  your  ribbons,  your  gloves,  and  hair. 
For  naked  you  came,  and  so  out  yuu  go  bare. 

Netcett  Academy  of  Compliments. 

fib  DUELLIZE.  Vicars  seems  to  use 
this  strange  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
contend. 

The  furious  duelUzing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  iheir  bounds,  use  not  such  headlong  drift 
In  tiild  careeres;  nor  horseman  halt  so  fast 
Runs,  jets,  curveis,  or  shakes  the  loose  reins  cast 
Ou's  horses  main,  nor  loudlier  jerks  his  whip. 

Virgil  by  Vtcars,  1632. 

DUELLO,  s.  Duelling.  The  laws  and 
maxims  of  this  science  were  much 
refined  upon  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  were  formed  into  so 
ridiculous  a  system,  as  to  afford  a 
constant  subject  for  humorous  satire 
to  him  and  his  contemporary  drama- 
tists. The  most  celebrated  authors 
who  wrote  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
were  Jerome  Caranza,  and  Vincentio 
Saviola.      Certain  forma  and  cere- 


monies were  laid  down  as  necessarj 
for  the  reparation  of  wounded  honour, 
which  were  considered  as  indispensable. 

Zanrk.  It  seems  thou  hast  not  read  Caruua,  felloir, 
I  must  have  reparation  of  honour 
As  well  as  this ;  I  find  that  wounded. 

Oov.  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  your  quality ;  if  I  had, 
Tis  like  I  should  have  done  you  more  respects. 
Ztinck.  It  is  cufflcient  br  Caranza's  role. 

B.  jr  Fl.  Lo9^i  Pilgrimage^  r,  4. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night : 

The  gentleman  will  for  his  honour's  sake  have  one 
bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  dnello  avoid  it ;  but 
he  has  promised  me,  as  be  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  iii,  4. 

The  causes  and  dependencies  were 
much  mentioned,  particularly  the  first 
and  second  cause,  which  were  quite 
cant  terms : 

Cnpid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules*  club,  and 
tiierefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  Tk$ 
first  and  second  causes  will  not  serve  my  lurn,  the 
passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  3. 
A  duellist,  a  duellist  I  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
house,  of  the  first  and  ucond  cause.  Rom.  jr  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Even  the  seventh  cause,  or  a  lie  seven 
times  removed,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Clown,  in  that  mdst  admirable  ridicule 
of  these  affectations,  in  As  you  like  it, 
Y,  4,  &c.  An  equality  in  all  circum- 
stances was  insisted  upon  among  the 
terms  of  the  duello:  thus,  as  one 
combatant  is  lame,  in  Love's  Pilgrim- 
age, above  cited,  both  are  to  be  tied 
into  chairs.  This  punctilio  is  sue* 
cessfully  ridiculed  in  Albumazar : 

Stay;  understand'st  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel? 

Art  born  of  gentle  blood,  and  pure  descent  ? 

Was  none  ot  all  thy  lineage  hnng'd,  or  cuckold? 

Bastard,  or  bastinado'd  P    Is  thy  pedigree 

As  long  and  wide  as  mine  ?  for  otherwise 

Thou  wert  most  unworthy ;  and  'twere  loss  of  honour 

In  me  to  fight.    More,  I  have  drawn  five  teeth. 

If  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal. 

And  by  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excus'd 

To  fight  on  disadvantage.  Act  iv,  so.  7,  O.  PL,  vii,  218. 

This  doctrine  is  strictly  laid  down  in 
Ferne*s  Blazon  of  Gentrie,  publ.  in 
1586: 

The  inequallitye  of  person  is,  whereas  the  defender  is 
labouring  or  striken  with  any  grevous  malady  or 
disease,  as  the  gowte,  apoplexia,  fallingc  sicknesse, 
8u:..  or  els  if  he  Dee  maymed,  lame,  or  beuommed  of 
his  members.  P.  321. 

See  Caranza,  Saviola,  Dbpendance, 
Taking  up,  &c. 
DUKE.  Used  as  a  literal  translation 
of  dux,  a  general  or  commander. 
Thus,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  elsewhere,  those  who  are  called 
{lyefioves,  leaders,  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  in  the  Hebrew,  ^91W,  which  is 
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styled  dukes.  In  the  play  of  FuimuB 
Troes,  Nennius,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lud,  is  called  duke  Nennius.  0.  PL, 
yii,  448.  And  in  another  drama  of 
that  period,  iBneas  is  alluded  to  by 
the  title  of  Trojan  duke, 

Oto  recoant,  lir,  will  breed  more  rath 
Than  did  the  tale  of  that  high  Trojan  duke 
To  the  sad-fated  Cartliafpuian  queen. 

Th€  Hog  has  lost  hit  Pearl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  446. 

Also,  a  name  for  the  piece  at  chess 
now  called  rook,  or  castle,  of  which 
the  origin  is  here  given  : 

B.  TlienrB  the  fall  number  of  the  game ; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  biuiops,  knights,  and 

duJceM. 
J.  Duiet  ?  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 
JSl  Corruptiveiy. 

Ia  roch,  tne  word,  castodi6  de  la  roch. 
The  keeper  of  the  forts. 

MiddletotCt  Game  ofCkeu,  Iniueivm. 
Here's  a  duke 
Will  strike  a  sure  stroke  for  the  game  anon. 
Your  pawn  cannot  come  back  to  relieve  itself. 

md.,  fTom.  hew.  Women,  ii,  S. 

fDUKB.     A  bird  of  prey,  usually  ex- 
plained the  horned-owl.     Fr.  due. 

She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  them ;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukee,  and 
the  saknrs  do  murther,  kill,  nnd  cat  those  whicli  are 
of  their  own  kind.  North's  Plutarch,  Rontulus. 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  phrase  of 
dining  with  duke  Humphrey,  which 
is  still  current,  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at 
St.  Alban*s,  was  supposed  to  have  a 
monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from 
which  one  part  of  the  church  was 
termed  Duke  Humphrey^ 9  Walk,  In 
this,  as  the  church  was  then  a  place 
of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who 
had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner, 
frequently  loitered  about,  probably  iu 
hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation, 
but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
monuments.  This  point  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  Stowe,  where  be 
describes  the  monuments  iu  St.  Paul's: 

Sir  John  Bewcamp,  constable  of  Dover,  wardon  of  the 
portes,  kiiieht  of  the  garter,  sonne  to  GH7e  Bewcamp, 
earle  of  Warwicke,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  earle  of 
Wann-irke,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on  the  south 
side.  1858,  where  a  faire  monument  remaineth  uf  him : 
he  is  by  ipHorant  people  misnamed  to  be  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Qloster,  who  was  honourably  buried  at  Saint 
Albou^s,  twentie  niiln  from  London;  and  therefore 
such  as  merrily  profess  themselves  to  serve  duke 
Humphrey  in  Powies,  are  to  be  punished  here,  and 
sent  to  Saint  Albon's,  there  to  be  punished  againe,  for 
theyr  absence  from  theyr  maister,  as  they  call  him. 

Survey  of  London,  p.  262. 

It  is  said    of  some   hungry-looking 
galhnU,  I 


Are  they  none  of  duke  Humphrey's  fiiriet?  do  yon 
think  that  they  devised  this  plot  in  Paul's  to  get  a 
dinner.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  869. 

Plotw.  You'd  not  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont 
To  walk  his  dimmer  out  in  PauVs,  whilst  yoa 
Kt;pt  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folks  in  sieges. 
Your  meals  wei^h'd  to  yuu. 

Newe.  Indeed  they  say  he  was 
A  monument  of  Paul's. 

Tim,  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  duke  Humphrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  the  logs. 

Plotw.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walkinsr,  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone  saints,  and  yet  refus'd 
To  gire  to  th'  repantinn.    City  Match,  O.  PL,  ix,S35. 
To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  duke  Humphrey. 

6abr.  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  1593. 

See  also  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook, 
and  other  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens  in  a  note  on  Rich,  ill,  act  iv, 
sc.  4. 

Bishop  Hall  describes  the  duke's 
hospitality  with  much  humour : 

Tis  Rufflo :  trow*st  thou  where  he  din*d  to  day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  duke  Humfray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratia  ci^ere. 
Keeps  ne  for  everie  straggling  cavaLere; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort, 
Long  service  mix'd  with  munmll  disport. 
Many  faire  y<mnker  with  a  feather'd  crest 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest. 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  c>«t. 
Than  stake  his  twdvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Satires,  b.  iii,  s.  7. 

See  Pauls. 
DULCET.     Sweet,  harmonious.      Still 
used  occasionally  in  poetry.     Applied 
to  every  kind  of  sweetness. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Mids.,  ii,  2. 

Such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  murriage.  Mer.  Fen,,  iii,  8. 

For  surely  such  fables  are  not  ont-ly  doulcet  to  pass 
the  tyme  withall,  but  gainfull  also  to* their  practisers. 
Chaloner's  Moria  Encomium,  H  S. 

DULLARD,  s.  One  stupidly  uncon- 
cerned and  dull,  in  the  midst  of  any  in- 
teresting proceeding ;  a  stupid  person. 

liow  now,  my  flesh,  my  child. 
What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  P 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  P  Cy^u  v,  5. 

And  thou  most  make  a  dullard  of  the  worid. 
If  they  not  Uioaght, — Sec.  Lasr,  ii,  1. 

What,  dullard  I  would'st  thou  doat  in  rusty  artP 

Histrumastix,\^\{i. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective.     See  Todd. 
To  DUMB.     To  silence,  to  make  dumb. 

Wlio  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Jnt.  and  CL,  i,  5. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 

As  goduess-Uke  to  her  admired  lays. 

Great  clerks  she  dumbs.  Pericles,  v,  I. 

DUMB-SHOW.  A  part  of  a  dramatic 
representation  shown  pantomimically, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise 
included ;  but  sometimes  merely  em- 
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blematical.  They  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas.  Of  the 
former  kind  is  that  in  the  Prophetess 
of  Reaiimont  and  Fletcher,  act  it, 
8C.  I,  where  the  Chorus  assigns  the 
reason,  tellins:  the  audience  that  he 
hopes  they  will  admit  it. 

And  be  pleated. 
Oat  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  behold. 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 
With  fit  eonveniency  of  time,  nllow'd 
Vor  such  presentments,  cloath  in  vocal  soanda. 

Thus  also  in  Herod  and  Antipater :  . 

What  words 
Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes. 
Got  of  this  duwtbsMow,  tell  your  memoriea. 

Herod  and  Antipater. 

Subjoined  to  the  play  of  Tancred  and 
Gismunda,  are  dumb-shows  intended 
to  precede  each  act  as  introductions. 
See  0.  PL,  ii,  230. 

The  emblematical  dumb-shows  may 
be  seen  prefixed  to  each  act  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  109,  and  else- 
where. These  exhibitions  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  favour 
only  with  the  lower  classes  of  specta- 
tors, the  groundlings,  ns  lie  crJIs  them, 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explieable  dumb  skotos  and  noise.  Haml.,  iii,  3. 

In  his  dramas  there  are  few  instances 
of  them  ;  that  in  Cymb.,  act  v,  sc.  4, 
and  in  the  players*  tragedy  in  Hamlet, 
are  the  chief.  It  was  certainly  a  gross 
way  of  preserving  the  unity  of  time, 
yet  not  more  so  perhaps  than  that 
which  Shakespeare  preferred,  as  newer, 
the  narrative  chorus ;  which,  though 
made  elegant  by  his  pen,  is  not  very 
dramatic.  In  the  following  passage, 
the  dumb'show  forms  the  basis  of  a 
very  curious  sentiment:  after  a  battle 
it  is  said. 

To  him  who  did  this  victory  bestow. 
Are  render'd  thanks  and  praises  infinite. 
VoT  in  so  great  and  so  apparent  odds 
The  part  man  acts  is  the  dumb-shew  to  God*s. 

Fansk.  Lusiad,  iii,  83. 

DUMP.  Formerly  the  received  term 
for  a  melancholy  strain  in  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  your  Udy's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  concert ;  to  their  instruments 
Tnne  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  best  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 

Two  Oent.  of  V.,  iii,  2. 

We  read  of  a  merry  dump  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  but  that  is  evidently  a 


I      purposed  absurdity  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker : 

0  blay  me  some  wherry  dump,  to  comfort  me.  Mus.  Not 
a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now.  iv,  S. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears; 
Diitreas  likes  dmrnpt^  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Sk.  Bapi  qfLHer.t  Suppl.,  i.  638. 

Mr.  Stafford  Smith  gave  to  Mr. 
Steevens  the  music  of  a  dump  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  an  old  MS.;  and  it  is 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  pas- 
sage of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson  and 
Steevens.  It  is  without  words.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  was  a  man  of  very  curious 
research  into  old  music,  and  published 
a  valuable  set  of  old  songs,  collected 
from  MSS.  with  the  music,  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  late  king,  in 
1779. 

A  dump  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
kind  of  dance : 

He  lores  BoUiiBg  bat  au  Italian  dump. 

Or  a  French  brawl.    Humour  Out  of  Breath,  1607. 

But  whether  Demi's  dumps,  in  the 
following  passage,  be  interpreted 
devil's  tunes  or  deviFs  dances,  de- 
pends upon  whether  it  be  thought  to 
refer  to  the  music  preceding,  or  the 
dance  following ;  I  think  the  latter. 

More  of  these  Deril's  dumps! 
Must  I  be  ever  haunted  with  these  wiiehcrafts? 

B.  and  Ft.  Women  pleated,  r,  8. 

Dumps,  for  sorrow,  was  not  always 
considered  as  a  burlesque  expression : 

This,  this,  aunt,  is  the  canae, 
When  I  advise  me  sadly  on  this  thing. 
That  makes  my  heart  in  pensive  duinpt  diaroayM. 

Tanered  and  Oum.,  O.  PL,  ii«  177. 

So  also  in  the  singular : 

The  fall  of  noble  Monodsjkte's  son 

Strake  them  into  a  dumpe,  and  made  them  sad. 

Harr.  Arioet.,  xliii.  147. 
t Leaving  prince  Agamemnon  then  in  dumpe  and  in 
suspense.  Halt's  Hotn^,  p.  19«  1581. 

tl  rather  desire  to  drawe  you  into  delightes,  then  to 
droune  you  in  dumpkes  by  revealyne  of  $uch  unnatu- 
rali  factes.  Riehe  kis  Farewell,  1581. 

It  was  even  applied  in  the  sense  of 
elegy  to  poetical  composition.  Davies, 
of  Hereford,  has  a  singular  poem  of 
that  species,  entitled,  "  A  Dump  upon 
the  Death  of  the  most  noble  Henrie, 
Earle  of  Pembrooke,'*  printed  in 
Witte*s  Pilgrimage. 
fDUMPISH.     Melancholy. 

Tlirough  thomie  paths,  and  deep,  dark,  dumpisk  glades. 

Virffil,  by  Vicars,  1833. 
And  as  it  were  a  thrall  untA  Uxva  ^um^UV.  VcqlTqasc^S^ 
TO«iedL  up  ^0:1  moft  istfi  taKtSmxaX  vi^waa^^va^ 


inhsncliit'd  iiub  ib 


n  amplt  ud  bcnTeDlj 


DUN.  To  draw  Duh  out  of  the  mire, 
was  a  rural  puilime,  in  irbich  Dun 
meant  a  dun  horse,  auppoaed  to  be 
■tuck  in  the  mire,  and  aometimeB 
reprenented  by  one  of  the  persons 
who  plnred.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant., 
ii,  p.  289,  4to.  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
remembers  having  played  at  the  game 
(doubtless  in  his  native  county,  Devon- 
■tiirv),  thus  describes  it,  for  the  relief 
of  future  commentstors : 

ollifr  wtlh  or  vithoul  ropet.  Id  dnv  lilin  out.  After 
repril^  At(«n|iU.  thr;  nod  IbemiFlvpi  yiuble  (o  do 
il.  and  nil  for  man  uuituce.  The  mine  nnliiiiK* 
nil  lU  thr  cnupuij  take  )iart  in  tl,  vhrn  Dm  n  ei- 
Iruvicd  of  courte  I  udthe  Derrimfnt  uim  Iroin  Ibc 

tSioB  oseuMktr'i  Uc*."ln?/i»j..  tol'tu,  p.  283. 

It  is  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  in 
Hudibras,  part  iii,  canto  iii,  1.  110, 
where  Ralpno  Bays, 

Biit  Rilpho'i  trif.  your  Imitr  iqiiire. 

Whirb  none  of  the  editors  appear  to 
have  understood,  and  therefore  silently 
changed  it  to  donthip,  according  to 
which  reading  Dr.  Nash  eiplaina  the 
parsage.  But  it  was  dunthip  in  all 
the  editions  till  1710. 
In  an  old  collection  of  epigrams,  it  ia 
propoaed  to  play 

Ol  «  Mie  ^mrimg  Dn  mU  ^Ut  miti. 

Su  fjliirley : 

Then  Jm>  I>u  an!  of  He  mlrt. 
And  throw  Uie  dog  into  Ihe  Are. 

SI.  Palricifer  InUU. 

Which  marks  what  Dun  was. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

If  IhM.  in  D«-.  !«■«  iMK  (*« /«■  I*.  Miff. 

Duh'i  in  the  min.  fcet  oat  Bcain  hov  he  nn. 

PUN  IS  THE  MOUSE.  A  proverhlal 
saying,  of  rather  vague  signification, 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  mouse, 
but  frequently  employed  with  no  other 
intent  than  that  of  (quibbling  on  the 
word  done.  Why  it  la  attributed  to 
a  coiieiable,  1  know  not. 


1  DUN 

In  a  passage  of  the  play  of  Sir  Johii 
Oldcastle,  it  seems  to  mean  no  more 
than,  all  is  done,  or  settled.  After 
arranging  his  followers,  Murley  ei- 
claims,  without  any  connection  prior 
or  subsequent,  "Dun  U  the  mouse." 
Firtl  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcatlle,  Ui,  2. 
Suppl.  toSh..  ii,311. 
"As  dun  as  a  moiue,"  ia  among  Ray's 
Proverbial  Similes,  p.  221. 
fDUNAKER.  A  cant  term  for  a  stealer 
of  cows  and  calves. 


Tlie  richmnrh  t  kidd-ii«piKr,  ipinlt  jchuie  ^t^ 
Thouffii  he  tip  Ihrm  Ihe  pile,  Ihev  nap  bin  iwea. 


siliSmX-^ 


^NnrfMc^ 


Tipefruil,  irtdj  lodnip  imolhe  hujniuii'ii 

tOUNCE-COMB.  An  ignoromua? '°A 
word  ppfhnps  invented  by  honest 
Taylor  the  water-poet. 

The  ante,  I  heue,  )ionr  tarj  luntth  rroin. 


Iter.  tat.ilmm-iUimMae. 


DUNQ.  Under  thia  word,  bread,  and 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth, 
are  conlemptuoualy  alluded  to  in  the 
following  obscure  passage: 

Wliich  >ltfpi.  and  never  paltU*  more  the  Jicw. 
Tlie  bciTBar'i  nuni,  and  Cmar"!.         Jmt.  ^  CI..  T,  3. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  it, 
would  have  changed  the  ward  to  du^, 
hut  more  attentive  critics  afterwards 
perceived  the  true  meaning.  The 
passage  which  pointed  out  the  inter- 
pretation was  doubtless  this : 

KInrdofni  ue  clajr.  DOT  duifff  nrth  alike 

Vceda  heart  and  man.  Act  i.ae.  1. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  ao  much  indebted  to 
dunff  for  their  perfection,  that  they 
may  fairly  be  called  so.  The  critics 
have  happily  illustrated  this  by  other 
quolatioDs,  as  thia  from  Timon  of 
Athens  : 

The  euth'i  a  thief. 
Tlial  feedi,  and  hreeili  bjr  >  compDatnre  itolen 


iwJbrTJ|^iUiiiaidi.iua  I     And  yet  more  eleganUy  by  the  obser- 
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YRtioii  of  tlie  iBthiopian  king  in 
Herodotus,  B.  iii,  who,  hearing  of  the 
culture  of  corn,  said,  he  "was  not 
surprised  if  men  who  fed  upon  dung^ 
did  not  attain  a  longer  life.** 
This  word  is  not  inserted  here  as 
being  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  but 
in  a  singular  one. 
+DUNG-POT.  A  dung-cart.  The  word 
is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  rakm,  soivengen,  andofficen  hereuntoappointed, 
every  day  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  and  other 
holy  day  ea)  siiaU  bring  carts,  dung-noU,  or  other  fitting 
carfiagi's  into  all  the  streets  witn'n  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such  carts,  8u:., 
can  p:iM,  iiud  at  or  before  their  apnroach,  by  bell, 
clapper,  or  otherwise,  shaJl  make  louu  noise  and  give 
nutice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coming. 

Calthrop'9  Report*,  1670. 

tDUNKER.     Dark. 

Or  like  the  velvet  on  her  brow :  or,  like 
The  dunker  mole  on  Venus  dainty  cheek. 

Du  Barttu. 

DUNKIRKERS.  The  privateers  of 
Dunkirk  were  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed 
remarkably  daring ;  and  the  situation 
of  that  port  gave  them  such  an  advan- 
tage, that  the  possession  or  dismantling 
of  iw  was  always  an  important  object 
to  England.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  sold  again  by  Charles  II ;  and 
its  fortitications  demolished  by  treaty 
in  1712. 

Tliis  was  a  rail, 
Bred  by  a  zealous  bnither  in  Amsterdam, 
Wliicli  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady. 
Was  ta*en  al  sea  by  iHmkirkert. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii.  867. 
If  he  were  put  to  it,  would  ftght  more  desperately  thui 
SLvteen  bunkirkrrs. 

Honest  Whore,  part  2d,  O.  PL,  iii,  875. 

Hence  it  is  said  to  certain  sailors,  that 
they 

Fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  r,  1. 

f DUNMOW.  The  ceremony  of  award- 
ing the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow  to 
the  married  couple  who  could  attest 
to  having  lived  together  a  year  and  a 
day  without  quarrelling  or  dissatis- 
faction with  each  other,  is  often  alluded 
to  by  old  writers.  We  have  not  met 
with  the  following  proverb  elsewhere. 

Do  not  fetch  your  wife  from  Dunmow,  for  so  you  may 
brini;  home  two  sides  of  a  sow.  Howell,  16&9. 

fDUNSERY.  Would  naturally  be  taken 
for  ignorance,  but  in  the  following 
passage  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean 
caoniog. 


C,  the  dominicall  letter?  It  is  true,  craft  and  cnnniiut 
do  so  dominere ;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  are  dominicaU 
letters,  that  is.  crafty  dunsery. 

Returnt  from  Permutus,  1606w 

DUNSTABLE.  Any  thing  particularly 
unornamented,  particularly  language, 
was  often  called  plain  Dunstable,  iu 
allusion  to  a  proverb  given  both  by 
Ray  (p.  233)  and  Fuller.  The  latter, 
in  his  Worthies,  under  the  Proverbs 
of  Bedfordshire,  gives  this  accoant  of 
it: 

As  plain  ai  DunsttMe  rond.  It  is  applied  to  things 
plam  and  simple,  without  welt  or  fpuad  to  adorn 
them,  as  also  to  matters  easie  and  obnous  to  be  found, 
without  any  difficulty  or  direction. 

I  find  the  phrase  plain  Dunstable 
noted,  as  occurribg  in  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Stephens*s  Apology  for 
Herodotus ;  but  I  had  neglected  to 
transcribe  the  passage. 

tThese  men  walked  by-wayes,  and  the  saying  is,  many 
by-walkers,  many  balkes,  nmny  balkea.  much  stunibUng, 
and  where  much  stumbling  is,  there  is  sometime  a 
full ;  howbeit  there  were  some  good  walkers  among 
them,  that  walked  in  the  kings  hi^h  way  ordinarily, 
uprightly,  plaine  Dunstable  way,  and  for  this  purpose 
1  would  shew  ^ou  an  history  which  is  written  in  the 
third  of  Uie  Kings.  LattMer^s  Sermons. 

^Plaine  Dunstable. 
Your  words  passe  my  capatchity  good  lar. 
But  ich  to  prove  need  never  to  goe  vur ; 
Cha  knowne  men  live  in  honest  exclamation. 
Who  now  God  wot  live  in  a  worser  f<tshion. 
The  poore  man  grumbles  at  the  rich  mans  store. 
And  rich  men  daily  doe  expresse  the  poore. 

Taylor's  Workts,  1630. 

To  DUP.  To  do  up,  to  raise  ;  analogous 
to  don,  doff,  &c. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  doaths. 
And  dupt  the  chamber  duor.  Haml.,  rv,  6. 

Capell  changes  it  to  d'op*d,  for 
opened,  without  the  least  notice  of 
the  true  reading ;  but  dup  is  fonnd 
elsewhere,  as  in  Damon  and  Pithias : 

What  devell  iche  weene  the  porters  are  drunk,  will 
they  not  dup  the  gate  to  day.  O.  PI.,  i,  217- 

Some  gates  and  doors  were  opened 
by  lifting  up,  as  port-cullises,  and 
that  kind  of  half  door  swinging  upon 
two  hinges  at  the  top,  which  still  is 
seen  in  some  shops.  Hence  the 
phrase  of  to  do  up,  for  to  open,  was 
not  uncommon:  other  instances  are 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
f  DUPLE.  For  double.  Duple  bignesse, 
in  the  following  passage,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  gemince  magnitudinis,  and 
means  properly  twins  in  magnitude, 
or  equal  in  size  to  each  other. 

Tlie  same  nation  also  is  se^^ax%.t«i<v»&.\2Q.^^Maia8i^\E^ 
lUltonii  vnii  ^.fvusoM^,  f««t%  ol  %.  4wTft\«\K«w«^ 
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DURANCE.    Duration.     A  robe  of  du- 
rance, a  lasting  dress. 

And  it  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  wwtttroiecfdwrmmct/ 

1  Hen.  IV.,  i,  S. 

It  appears  that  the  leathern  dreases 
worn  hy  some  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  were  firat  called  of  durance^ 
or  everlasting,  from  their  great  dura- 
bility. Thus  the  Catchpole  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  described, 

A  drvtl  in  an  evrrlasl'ing  qarmmt  has  him, 

Onr  wliote  hard  XwnA  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 

A  liend.  u  fairy,  pitiless  and  rou^h, 

A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  m  6«^.  ir,  2. 

lience  a  stuff  of  that  colour  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  and  very  strong,  was 
called  durance : 

Where  did'st  thou  buy  this  kufff  let  me  not  lire  but 
I  will  give  thee  a  good  snit  of  auumee. 

This  is  the  address  of  a  debtor  to 
the  officer  who  had  arrested  him,  in 
Westward  Hoe ;  whence  it  seems  that 
the  stuff  durance  was  a  new  improve- 
ment, as  a  substitute  for  the  buff 
leather.  The  following  passages  put 
out  of  doubt  that  there  was  a  stuff  so 
called : 

Vnrlet  of  veWet,  my  moccado  rillian,  old  heart  of  iu- 
roHce,  my  strip'd  canvas  shoulders. 

DrriVi  Cknrter,  1607- 
As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  oue  and  a 
half  of  durance. 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Durance  is  still  familiarly  used  for 
confinement,  especially  in  the  phrase 
durance  vile,  for  imprisonment. 
DURE.  Hard,  or  severe ;  perhaps  from 
our  common  law,  wherein  the  punisii- 
ment  of  pressing  was  called  peine 
forte  et  dure. 

What  dure  and  cmeU  penance  dooe  I  snstaine  for 
none  offcuce  at  all.  Palaee  of  Pleas.,  vol.  i,  Q  4. 

To  DURE.     To  continue,  or  endure. 

Whoso  hath  felt  the  force  of  greedie  fates. 
And  dur'de  the  last  decree  of  grirsly  death, 
Shall  never  jeeld  his  captive  arms  to  chaines, 
Mor  drawn  in  triumph  cieck  the  victor's  ponipe. 

Hnffkes's  Arthur,  1687,  sign.  D. 
Whilst  the  sonsh'ne  of  my  greatness  dur'd. 

Sot.  B.  of  Huntington,  B  8. 

To  abide,  or  resist : 

He  that  can  trot  a  courser,  break  a  rash. 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  dare  dure  a  strawes  strong  pnsh. 

Marston's  Satires,  Sat.  1. 

DUREFUL.     Lasting. 

For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefutl  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was. 

^.f.  p..IV,x,89. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  other  places. 
DURESSE.     Hardship,   constraint,   or 
imprisonment.     A  term   of  our  old 
law   French,   which  crept  also  into 
common  language. 


Right  feeble  from  the  evill  rate 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Sp.t.q..lY,rm,ir 

See  also  IV,  xii,  10. 
DURET.     A  kind  of  dance. 

The  knights  take  their  ladies,  to  dance  with  them 
galliards,  durets,  corantot>s.  ac. 

Beaumont,  Masq.  at  Grmfs  Hn. 

tDUSKISH.  Obscure;  cloudy.  DusktMh- 
ne88,  obscurity. 

Take  hecdc  you  adome  not  a  dvsHsh  name,  with  some 
humble  simulation.  Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  1613. 
The  harts  use  dictamus.  The  swallow  the  hearbe 
celi'donia.  The  wraseli  fenneil  soede,  for  the  dnskifh' 
neuf  and  blca.  ishnessc  of  her  eyes.  IM. 

tro  DUST.     To  beat. 

Oliserve,  my  English  gentleman,  that  blowes  have  a 
wonderfull  prcrotnitive  in  the  feminine  sex;  for  if 
shee  be  a  bad  woroHU,  there  is  no  more  proper  plaister 
to  mend  her.  then  this;  but  if  (which  is  a  rare  chance) 
she  be  itood,  to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singular, 
unknowne,  and  as  it  were  an  inscrutable  vertue  to 
make  her  much  better,  and  to  reduce  her.  if  possible, 
to  perfection.  Passenger  of  Bemiemmto,  1013. 

DUST-POINT.      A   rural   game.      See 
Blow-point.     Played  also  by  boys. 

lX>wn  go  our  hooks  and  saips,  and  we  to  nine  holes 
At  dust-point,  or  at  quoits,  else  we  are  at  it  hard. 


And  false  and  cheating  games  we  shepherds  are  d^ 
barr'd.  Drayt. 

He  looks 


Nymphal.,  6,  p.  14M. 


Like  a  great  school-boy.  that  has  been  blown  up 
Last-night  at  dust-point.  B.  /•  Fl.  C^tain,  Hi,  S. 

I  suspect  that  both  this  and  blow- 
point  much  resembled  the  illustrious 
game  of  push-pin,  Mr.  Weber,  on 
the  passage  last  cited,  has  a  conjecture 
about  blowifig  dust  out  of  a  hole,  but 
it  wants  confirmation. 
DUTCH  GLEEK.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  game  of 
pleek  :  as  if  tippling  were  t  he  favourite 
game  of  Dutchmen. 

f(or  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer,  exceiit 
it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  IhUeh 
gleet,  where  he  plated  his  cards  so  WfU,  and  vied  and 
revied  so  often,  that  he  had  scarce  an  eye  to  see 
withall.  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  W. 

tDUTIES.  This  word  is  applied  in 
rather  an  unusual  manner  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  Perhaps  it  means  their 
offices. 

And  gave  unto  his  men 
Tlieir  duties  when  he  died, 
Witli  large  and  lordlie  recompence : 
This  can  not  be  denied. 

Epitaph  on  Bishop  JeweU,  1571. 

DWALE,  or  DWALL.  The  deadly 
nightshade  ;  now  called  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  was  therefore  called  also 
"sleeping  nightshade.*' 

Ihcalr,  or  sTecning  nightshade,  hath  round  blackish 
■talkes,  kc    lliis  Idud  of  nightshade  causeth  sleep. 

Johnson's  Gerard,  lib.  ii,  cap.  66. 

Hence  used  to  express  a  lethargic 
disease: 
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A  deqiie  ticlniease,  nam'd  the  letliargye^ 
Oppreflt  me  sore,  and  feaven  fearce  witball, 

This  was  the  guerdon  of  mj  K^ottonie, 
Jehova  sent  mv  slecpie  Lfe  this  dwall. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  King  Jago-^  edit.  1587. 

DYED  BEARDS.  Bulwer  is  very  severe 
upon  superannuated  coxcombs  in  his 
time,  for  dyeing  their  beards  to  con- 
ceal their  age.  After  citing  Strabo 
for  the  practice  in  Cathea  of  dyeing 
them  of  many  colours,  he  adds  : 

Mor  is  tlie  art  or  fakifyinz  the  natural  hue  of  thi 
beard  wholly  unknown  m  this  more  civilixed  part  of 
the  world ;  especially  to  ohl,  &c. 

He  theu  expatiates  at  large  upon  the 
folly  of  it,  and  says. 

In  every  haire  of  these  old  coxcombs  yon  shall  meet 
with  three  divers  and  sundry  colours ;  white  at  the 
roots,  yellow  in  the  middle,  nnd  black  at  the  point, 
Lke  unto  one  of  your  parrai's  feHthers. 

Artificial  Changeling,  ch.  xii. 

See  Beabds. 
DYE  THE  DEATH.     See  Death. 
DYLDE  ;   GOD   DYLDE  YOU.      Cor- 

ruptly  for  God  'ild  you,  or  yield  you 

a  reward. 

Ood  dylde  yoH,  master  mine. 

GamMcr  UitrloH,  0.  PL,  ii,  64. 

See  God  ild  you. 


E. 


EACH,  AT.  An  expression  which,  if  it 
be  right,  can  only  mean,  **  Each  joined 
to  the  other.'*  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  editions  in  the  following  lines 
of  Shakespeare : 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.    Lear,  ir,  S. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phrase  is, 
that,  though  it  be  singular,  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  as  that  it  should 
have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for 
any  of  the  readings  since  proposed : 
such  as,  attached,  at  least,  on  end,  at 
reach, 
EAGER.     Sour.     From  aigre,  Fr. 

A.nd  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  dotli  posset 
And  curd,  like  ea^er  drupnings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Jlaml.,  i,  5. 

Hence  metaphorically : 

if  thou  think'st  so,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

3  Uen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

So  also  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet : 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

EAME.     See  Eme. 

To  EAN,  usually  written  to  yean.  To 
bring  forth  young.  Applied  particu- 
larly to  ewes.  The  Saxon  etymology 
demands  ean  rather  than  yean;  the 


former  is  therefore  restored  in  the 
following  passage : 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Jler.  Fe».,  i,  8. 

See  Todd. 
EANLINGS.  Young  lambs  just  dropped 
or  ean*d.     The  spelling  should  cer- 
tainly be  analogous  to  the  other. 

That  all  the  eanlingj  which  «  ere  streak'd  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacoh's  hire.  Mer.  Fen.,  i,  3. 

fEAR.  Up  to  the  ears,  or  over  the 
ears,  t.  c,  beyond  one's  depth,  irre- 
coverably, applied  almost  invariably 
to  people  in  love.  Over  head  and 
ears  is  the  modern  phrase. 

Mit.  Pa.  O  woman  I  am  I  know  not  what : 
In  love  up  to  the  hard  caret.    1  was  never  in  sudi  a 
case  in  my  life.  First  ed.  of  Merry  ^ines. 

Our  masters  sonne  Antipho  at  the  first  behaved  him- 
selfe  well ;  hut  this  Phedria  out  of  hand  got  him  a 
certain  singing  wench,  skilfull  in  musickc,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her  over  the  eares.  Terence  in  BnglUh,  1614. 
She  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  with  the  ralatine  in 
her  life;  only  she  was  in  love  with  him  up  to  the 
ears  tor  the  sake  of  his  spreading  glory. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
Deperit  paellulam.  Ilee  is  over  head  and  eares  in 
love  with  thee  maid :  he  loves  her  better  then  his  owne 
life.  Terence  in  English. 

To  EAR.  To  plough,  or  till.  From 
the  Saxon  erian. 

That  power  I  liave.  discharge;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  Isnd,  that  bath  some  hope  to  ^w, 

For  I  liave  none.  Rich.  II,  in,  ^. 

Here  it  is  used  metaphorically,  as  to 
plough  the  sea : 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  tlie  sea  serve  tliem ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Jnt.  Jjr  CI.,  i,  4. 

Whose  crazed  ribs  the  furrowing  plough  doth  ear. 

Drnyt.  Rob.  D.  of  Normandy. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible : 

And  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his 
harvest.  1  Sam.,  viii,  12. 

'£he  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the 
ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender.  Isai.,  xxx,  24. 

I  find  it  in  the  following  passage 
used  for  to  hear,  or  give  ear  to,  as  to 
eye  is  to  look  at : 

But  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath*d  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  language,  hv'd  in  her  eyes. 

Fletch.TicoNobUK.,m,\, 

EARABLE,  from  to  EAR.  Fit  for  cul- 
tivation with  corn.  The  word  is  now 
changed  to  arable.  In  Heresbachius's 
Husbandry,  translated  by  Barnabe 
Googe,  the  first  book,  out  of  four, 
treats  "Of  earable  ground,  tillage, 
and  pasturage." 

Hee  [the  steward]  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of 
his  lordes  is  most  meete  to  be  taken  into  his 
hanndes,  so  well  for  meddowe,  pasture,  as  earabU, 
fcc.  Order  of  a  Mobieman^s  Hous4,  JrchaoL,  xiii,  p.  316. 
A  plow  land  shall  oontaine  ccand  \x  «cx«%  ^  twraUA 
ground    Tken  cva  Vb»m  lofild  \kA»  W  %m|  t»«B&xi 
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almott 10  much  earahU  land  together,  but  there 

will  Le  alBO  entermingled  thenrith  uoppea,  slips,  auU 
bottomes,  fitte  for  pasture  and  meading. 

Ltttcr  saU  by  J.  B.  (1572)  in  Centura  Literaria, 
Tol.  vii,  p.  237. 
fAlfo  the  indictment  oujfht  to  expresse  the  qunlity  of 
the  thing  entered  npon,  &c.,  whether  it  be  a  messuage, 
cottage,  meadow,  pasture,  wofKl,  or  land  earahle. 

Dalton's  Countrty  Justice,  1C20. 

fEAR-FINGER.    The  little  finger.     In 
Lat.  auricularia. 

Or  if  that  cannot  be  found,  let  blond  of  the  reine 
which  is  betweene  the  riog  finger  and  the  eare- 
fitiger.  Barrougk's  Method  ofVhysick,  1634. 

EARING,  «.     Tilling,  or  cultiTation. 

For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been  in  the 
land ;  and  there  are  yet  five  years  in  the  which  there 
■hall  be  neither  earing  nor  harvrst.       Qenetit^Hi,  6. 

O  then  we  bring  forth  »  eeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  us  our  earing.  Ant.  and  CI.,  i,  2. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  read  minds 
here,  instead  of  winds;  which  cer- 
tainly much  improves  the  sense,  and 
seems  almost  necessary.  "  We  bring 
forth  weeds,  when  our  quick  [t.  e, 
pregnant,  or  fertile]  minds  lie  still, 
but  telling  us  of  our  ills  [i.  e,  faults] 
is  like  plougliing  them,'*  which  leads 
to  a  good  produce.  How  it  can  be 
made  sense  with  winds  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  inversion  of  an  m  makes 
the  whole  difference. 
To  EARNE,  for  to  Yearn.  So  Spenser 
writes  the  word ;  but  yearn  is  con- 
sidered as  more  proper,  the  y  repre- 
senting the  Saxon  initial  in  gyrnan, 
to  desire. 

And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  eame 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battel  bmvc. 

Besides  being  thus  improper,  it  forms 
an  unnecessary  confusion  with  the 
verb  to  earUy  to  obtain  by  labour. 

tBut  come  unto  the  place,  his  heart  doth  earru, 
Th  ice  it  was  his  thoueht  barke  to  linve  gone. 

Ileytcoo^s  Troia  Brititnica,  1609. 
tNay,  certain  (sir)  it  is  so;  and  1  believe,  your  Utile 
bodie  eames  after  the  same  sport. 

Chapman^s  Revenge,  1664. 

tEARNEST-PENNY.     Deposit   money 
in  a  bargain. 

^  8o  thHt  nowe  (by  consyderacion  of  these  thynges)  I 
am  thoroughly  perswaded,  that  I  can  not  ucconipli»he 
the  duitee  of  a  kynde  and  luvynge  subjecte,  unltsse 
I  dooe  with  this  simple  token  or  poore  earnest  pennie 
geve  due  teslimonie  of  my  gocxl  hert  toward  your 
m^jestee.  £lit>t's  Uictiotuirie,  1559,  Ded. 

Arra.    An  earnest  penie,  or  a  Chids  pciue,  which  is 
given  to  confirme  and  assure  a  bargaine. 

Nomendator. 

To  EARNEST,  for  to  use  in  earnest. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  armes  in  jest, 

That  when  we  come  to  earnest  them  with  men, 

We  may  tliem  better  use.        Faslor  Fido,  1609,  £  1. 

fEABrRENT.    Lodng  the  ears  in  the 


pillory.  "You  should  pay  eflr-r«i^." 
B.  Jons,  Alch.t  X,  1. 
EAR-RINGS.  The  coxcombs  in  Shake- 
speare's  time  wore  rings  in  their  ears ; 
to  which  Dogberry  perhaps  alludes, 
when  he  says  of  "one  deformed,  they 
say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear/*  &c. 
Much  Ado  ab,  N.,  v,  1.  Or  it  is  a 
mere  blunder,  instead  of  wearing  a 
lock.     It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

For  if  I  could  endure  an  ear  with  a  hote  in*t. 
Or  a  pleated  luck,  or  h  bare  headed  cuachman. 
That  sits  like  a  ti^u  m  here  peat  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  i»ith  ntcreeniciu  betwixt  us 
Were  not  to  be  despairM  of. 

B.  and  Fl.  ir<man  Holer,  iii,  3. 

He  means,  "Could  I  bear  to  see 
ladies'  men,  or  anything  that  marked 
their  being  near,  then,'*  &c. 
EARTH.  Perhaps  made  from  to  ear, 
(oi  plow)  as  tilth  from  to  tilt.  It  is 
sin^itlarly  used  for  laud  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  "lady  of  my  earth,*'  for 
heiress  or  mistress  of  my  land.  It  is 
used  by  Capulet,  who,  speaking  of 
his  daughter  Juliet,  says  she  is  his 
only  remaining  child,  and 

She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  niv  earth, 

'  hm.  and  Jul,  i,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  says  it  is  a  Gallicism, 
fille  de  terre  meaning  an  heiress. 
Dr.  Johnson  proposed  an  alteration 
of  the  text,  which  he  called  bold,  and 
indeed  with  the  greatest  reason : 

She  is  the  hope  >ind  slay  of  my  full  years. 

fSON-OF-EARTlI.  A  person  of  mean 
birth,  from  the  Latin  terrte  Jilttis, 
"Clasp'd  with  this  son  of  earths 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  v,  1. 

tEARTll-PUFF.  A  puflf-ball  fungus. 
"  Tuberes,  mushrooms,  tadstooles, 
earth turfes,  earthpuffes."  NomeK* 
clator,  1585. 

fEAREWlCKE,  or  EARWICK.  The 
old  form  of  earwig. 

I'm  afraid 
'Tis  with  one  worm,  one  earewiek  overlaid. 

Carticright's  Poems,  1661. 

fEASELESS.     Uneasy. 

Tims  as  I  ceaselesse,  easelesse  pri'd  about 
In  every  nook,  furious  to  liude  her  out. 

Virgil,  hg  Vicars,  1632. 

EASTER,  or  ESTER,  for  Eastern. 
Hence  the  name  of  Easter  from  its 
falling  frequently  in  April,  which,  on 
account  of  the  usual  prevalence  of 
easterly   winds    at    that   time«    was 
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ctlled  the  Easter  month.  So  says 
Verstegan,  chap.  iii. 

TOlftarres  nn  Ttniah,  and  the  dawniug  brake. 
And  all  the  Ruter  parts  were  full  of  light. 

Harringt.  AriosL,  xxiii,  6. 
Both  borne  farre  hence,  about  the  Ester  parts. 

/<<.,  xriii,  75. 

Some  say,  however,  that  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Eastre,  a  Saxon  god- 
dess, whose  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 
See  Brady's  Clavis  Cal.  under  Easter 
Sunday. 

The  goddess  is  called  Eostre  by  Mr. 
Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  he  confirms  the  naming 
of  April  Eostre-monath,  from  her. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  15,  4 to  ed.  [There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS.     See  Pasch-Eggs. 

EATH.     A   Saxon    word,   eath,    easy. 
See  Uneath. 

¥rhere  ease  abounds  yt's  eatk  to  do  amiss. 

Sp.  F.  Q,  II,  iii,  40. 
For  much  more  eatk  to  tell  the  stars  on  hy. 

76.,  IV,xii,l. 
For  why,  by  proofe  the  field  is  eatk  to  win. 

Gaseuii/ne's  ff^orks,  a  8. 
All  hard  assayes  esteem  I  eatk  and  light. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  46. 
Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eatkest  sham'd. 

Id.,  X,  42. 
tAt  these  advantages  he  knowes  'tin  eatk 
To  cope  with  her  quite  severed  from  lirr  maids. 

Ueywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

EATHS,  adv.     Easily,  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  shews 
That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cluister'd  tombs ; 
Wliich  eatks  appear  in  sad  and  strange  disguises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived  with  their  shadows. 

C^rTHWia,  0.  Pl.,ii,  262. 

To  ECHE.     The   same   as   to   eke,  or 
lengthen  out. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  ouaintl^  eeke. 
What  s  dumb  in  show,  ril  plain  in  speech. 

Pericles,  act  iii,  chorus. 

Here  the  rhyme  fixes  it.  In  other 
passages  it  has  been  silently  changed 
to  eke.  In  the  chorus  to  the  2d  act 
of  Henry  V  the  same  thought  and 
expression  occur,  but  in  the  first  folio 
is  spelt  eech : 

still  be  kind, 
And  feck  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  4 to  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600.    Mia* 
lone. 
fECHOICAL.    Having  the  nature  of  an 
echo. 

An  eekoieali  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last 
■yllable  doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one :  as  in  an 
echo.  NomencUUvr. 


fECHONING,  for  ecAoin^,  Virgil,  trans- 
lated by  Vicars,  1632. 

ECSTASY.  Madness.  In  this  sense 
it  is  now  obsolete,  nor  does  it  seem 
much  less  so  in  the  kindred  signifi- 
cation of  reverie,  or  temporary  wan- 
dering of  fancy,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  "  dreaming  with  our  eyes  open." 
B.  II,  c.  xix,  §  1.  It  is  now  wholly 
confined  to  the  sense  of  transport,  or 
rapture.  .  In  the  usage  of  Shake- 
speare, and  some  others,  it  stands  for 
every  species  of  alienation  of  mind, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
proceeding  from  joy,  sorrow,  wonder, 
or  any  other  exciting  cause ;  and  this 
certainly  suits  with   the  etymology. 

From  sorrow : 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  [t.e.,  common]  ecstasy.  Macb.,  iv,  3. 

From  wonder  and  terror,  mixed  with 
anger : 

Follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  wliat  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Temp.,  iii,  3; 

Madness,  a  particular  fit  or  paroxysm 
of  it : 

C.  How  say  yon  now,  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

A.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.— 

»  •  •  •  • 

C.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy. 

Com.  E.,  vr,  4. 

Fixed  insanity : 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh : 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Haml.,  iii,  1. 

Again: 

Ecstasy  I 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temf>eTatel]r  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.   It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Ibid.,  iii,  4. 

Most  of  these  instances,  and  some 
others,  are  noticed  by  Johnson ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  these  senses 
are  no  longer  given  to  the  word. 

EDDER,  for  a  viper,  is  found  in  some 
old  authors,  and  is  evidently  the  same 
as  adder,  which  is  still  in  common 
use.  Both  from  the  Saxon,  tedder. 
It  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent  of 
this  country. 

To  EDIFY.  To  bmld.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  from  its  etymology ; 
and  long  the  onl^  «fti\&^  vcl  >^%^« 


Wherein  Uk  htnuite  d«lj  "pul  U  ItJ 
Hii  bcilT  UtingL  euA  Done  ud  eieitftt. 

F<v  Ace  vhAt  vnrksi,  wbit  uiibii(«  cipena, 
WhU  BonBmaiU  tt  ude  tbej  c^tAi. 

Z^uirJ,  Ch.  ITm,  (i,  tS. 

tBDlPOLS.     Used  in  burlesque. 

Awftt  with  jaut  piiherr  puhert,  your  poll  ind  four 

EDWARD  SHOVELBOARDS.  for  Ed- 
ward's  Sliovelbo&rd  Bbilliiigi ;  a  coin  of 
Edward  the  ijiitli.  They  were  briwii 
■hilliDgs,  particularlj  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  alio vel board.  See 
Sbotelboard. 

■hillJDfl  ud  tro  pom  t-pie«  of  Xmi  UiJLer^ 

JTir.ir.  r.,i,i. 
The  eipreaaion  was  probabl;  low  and 
ludicrous  at  the  time,  by  its  being 
given  to  Matter  Slender. 
tEEL.  To  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,  to 
hare  a  slippery  person  or  buaiaeat  to 
deal  with. 

Cuda toicj ■DniUuBi  TOnhirt UHlibrlhElsiLe. 
WitlmU  Dictitmarj,  ei.  leSi,  p.  iH. 

wtvering  m  t  vctlitratckc    Ha  i*  hnm  and  their 
All  lb  I  moEaent.    Tbein  u  mach  holdfl  to  hia  vord, 

TcrtHctU  EofUa.Ul*. 

fEFFRONTlT.  Jmpudeut;  barefaced. 
Fr.  efronti. 

Pram  mm  baoUad  Ixt  Joth  honom  itente, 

r.^to'i  rorfci.  1430. 

EFT.  Soon,  quickly,  i^axon.  Fre- 
quently BO  used  by  Spenger,  and 
occasionally  by  hit  contemporaries. 
See  Todd. 

But  properly,  afterwards,  as  here : 
[the  correct  meanioe  of  eft  is,  again.] 

OuTKlva  ID  Leuue  cj  fovad  love  ire  knitt. 

EFTEST.  Ceiteinly  put  as  a  corruption 
of  defteat. 

In,  aunr,  Ihat'i  (bo  fftat  mr, 

k<«*Aie,-v,.i. 

See  Deft. 
EFT-81THES.     Ofttimes. 

Wluch  WHj  eft-nttut,  whUa  that  our  kitigdopi  dured, 

Scaortad  to  the  paranta  of  her  malie. 

Li.  Surriy,  JhiiJ,  S. 

EFrSOONS.  Immediately,  soon  after ; 
The  Saxon  ^  properly  meaning  after. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Spenser,  who,  however,  very 
frequently  uses  it.  It  occurs  but 
rarely  in  the  dramatic  writers  of  that 
time. 


IK  me  t/Uiw,  be  took  hia  Iwli. 

EGAL.     Equal.     French."'"' 

Troubled.  fUDrauided  ttaut ;  and  roT  tka  Bit 

Bo  tbeae,hhaae^a/fatatcl)rad  mi;  jnleo 

Bipmeus  and  Jalift^  Suppl,  to  I 

Whenrore.  0  kin(,  I  apcake  aa  ooa  for  all, 

All  nan  beinf  yet  t'le  Ibt  oioat  part  nde 
mancT  popuUrly  rgall, 

FulliMi.Arl.qfB.Pxn.B 

EGALLY.     EqiiHlly. 

■jla,  but  Dot  t^tji  II4tt  only  bacauac  mcD 
Dca  unai^U,  but  lor  that  alto  venue  ilaall 

The  same  author  uees  tqt^d 
the  same  page. 
EGAL.NESS.     Equality. 


fEGESTlON.  The  part  of'th 
ejected  from  the  body  after  dig 
An  old  medical  term. 

Shaipe  bumoun  are  Inonne  by  aoara  ball 
IBOeEi  (jMlJoa.  ud  tarj  Iluane.     If  rt  bg 

that  llirough  bnu  which  aiuo^etta"tEe*i 
fire,  and  nrrlialfa  the  akin.  Uieo  the  ^^eii 


in  the  old  calendars.  A  mi 
feast,  being  tlie  Saturday  pre 
SUrove  Tuegdny. 

On  tlia  lilt  of  Feljniary,  hetinj  tggi  Sal 
nifht  ot  It.     JtiK.  JhI.  Atfl.  in  Ciritlmml . 

See  Pasch-Eggs. 
EGGS  AND  BUTTER  were  coir 
eaten  at  breakfast,  before  the 
diictiou  of  tea ;  but  meat  wat 


Buttered  eggi  were  the  break. 
the  fifth  earl  of  Nonbumberlai 
his  lady  in  Lent.  See  his  Hou 
Book,  published  by  Dr.  Percy. 
WfifiS  vr\n    wnvi'V       a 


Appar 


EGGS  FOR   MO.\EY. 

was  either  awed  by  threats,  oi 
reached  by  subtlety,  to  give 
upon  a  trifling  or  fictitious  coa< 
tion. 

Wdl  you  Itke  ^.fir  ^  r°  '  mn. 

That  IB,  Will  you  suffer  yourseli 
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bullied,  or  cbeated  ?    The  answer  is 
saitable  to  this  interpretation  ; 

No,  my  lodl,  I'll  ftght. 

An  insult  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
shown  in  the  following  passage : 


And  for  the  rest  of  your  money,  I  sent  it  to  one 
captain  Carvegnti  he  swore  to  me  his  father  was  i 
lora  mayor's  oook«  and  that  hy  Easter  next  you  shoi 


captain  Carvegnti  he  swore  to  me  his  father  was  my 

'>y  Easter  next  YOU  should 
kare  the  principal,  and  egg»ror  the  use,  indeed,  sir. 


Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii.  432. 

This  seems  the  purposed  insult  of  a 
bolly,  who  thouglit  any  answer  suffi- 
cient for  the  fool  he  took  the  money 
from ;  and  the  reply  of  him  to  whom 
this  answer  is  reported,  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notorious 
ignominy  to  be  so  put  o£f : 

0  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  have  eggs  for  my  mcmn ;  I 
must  haug  myself.  Jlnd. 

Who,  notwillistandiug  his  high  promises,  having  also 
the  king's  power,  is  vet  content  to  take  eggesfor  his 
money t  and  to  bring  him  in  at  leisure. 

Stow^s  Annals,  M  m  m  6. 

In  the  charactef  of  Coriat,  prefixed  to 
bis  Travels,  where  it  is  said  in  the 
text,  '  He  will  buy  his  eggs^  his  pud- 
dings, &c.,  in  the  Atticke  dialect,"  it 
is  added,  in  a  note,  "  I  meane  when 
be  travelled.  A  thing  I  know  he 
scorned  to  do  since  he  came  home." 
Sign,  [b  5]. 
fEGG-STARCH. 

Whose  calves  ea-starck  may  in  some  sort  be  taken 
As  if  they  had  oeene  liaug'd  to  smoake  like  bacon. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

EGLANTINE.  The  sweet  briar.  Aig- 
lantine,  or  aiglantier,  Fr.,  which 
Menage  derives  from  acanthus.  In 
modern  French  it  is  written  eglantine, 
as  in  English.  Bomare,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  describes 
it  as  the  cynorrhodon,  or  wild  rose. 
The  sweetness  of  the  leaf  is  noticed  by 
Shakespeare : 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out  sweeten  d  not  thy  breath.  Cymb.,  iv,  2 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  upon  it,  which 
bas  merit  : 

From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine 

Tnke  this  sprig  of  eglantine, 

Wliich,  tho  sweet  unto  your  smell, 

Yet  the  fretful  bryar  will  tell, 

He  who  plucks  the  sweets  shall  prove 

Many  thorns  to  be  in  love.  Works,  p.  99. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet 
briar  and  the  eglantine : 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine.  Allegro,  v,  47. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erro- 
neously taken  for  the  honey-suckle, 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Milton  so  understood  it,  by  his  calling 


it  twisted.     If  not,  he  mast  have 
meant  the  wild  rose.     It  is  still  a 
common  word  in  poetry. 
EGMA.     A    purposed    corruption    of 
enigma,  which  it  immediately  follows. 

A.  Some  enigma,  some  nddle;  come,— thy  I'envoy, 

begin. 

C.  No  egma^  no  riddle,  no  I'envoy;  no  salve  in  the 

male.  air.  Lov^s  L.  L,,  iii,  1 . 

"In  the  male,"  certainly  means  in 
the  packet  or  budget.  Costard  mis- 
takes these  words  for  the  names  of 
plasters  for  his  broken  shin,  and  pre- 
fers a  plantain-leaf.  See  Male. 
tEGRITUDE.     Sickness.     Lat. 

Now,  now  we  sjrmbolize  in  egritude^ 
And  simpathize  in  Cupids  malady. 

The  Cyprian  Academy,  1647.  p.  34. 

fEILES.  Beards  of  corn.  See  Ails. 
Dyce,  Peeie's  Works,  ii,  206,  alters 
this  word  unnecessarily  to  ears, 

EILD.     See  Eld. 

EIRIE.  The  same  as  Aibey,  q.  v.  In 
the  following  passage  it  means  a  hawk, 
or  falcon;  or,  perhaps,  brood  of 
theui : 

Kings 
Strove  for  that  eirie,  on  whose  scaling  wings 
Moiiarchs  in  »;old  rcfin'd  as  much  would  lay 
As  might  a  month  an  army  royal  pay. 

Browne',  Brit.  Past.,  vol.  ii,  p.  23. 

And  again  : 

Nor  any  other  lording  of  the  air 

Durst  with  this  eirie  fur  their  wing  prepare.         Ibid, 

EIS  EL.  Vinegar.  A  Saxon  word,  used 
by  Chaucer : 

She  was  like  thing  for  hungir  ded. 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 
Knedin  with  eisel  strong  and  egre. 

Bom.  ofiks  Rote,  v,  816. 

And  Skelton  : 

He  paid  a  bitter  pcncion 

For  man's  redemption, 

He  dranke  eisel  and  gall 

To  redeme  us  withaL        Poems,  sign.  P  5. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  old  ballad : 

God  that  dyed  for  us  all, 
And  drank  both  eysell  and  gall. 
Bring  us  out  of  bHle. 

Bitson's  Jne.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  35. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  similar  passage 
from  sir  Thomas  More. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  eisel 
meant  vinegar,  nor  even  that  Shake- 
speare has  used  it  in  that  sense : 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gamst  my  strong  infection. 

Sonnst  111. 

But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems 
tbat  it  must  be  put  for  the  name  of  a 
Danish  river : 

Show  me  what  thoatt  do  I 
Won't  weep?  won't  fight?  won't  fast?  wo'a't  tear 
thysdir? 
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WoaHdzinkiipllMir  eat  a  crocodile? 

IlldoH.  Haml.w.l. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  river  Oesil  in 
Denmark,  or  if  not,  Shakespeare 
might  think  there  was.  Yssel  has 
been  mentioned,  but  that  is  in  Hol- 
land; and  even  Nile,  but  that  is  as 
remote  from  the  reading  as  from  the 
place.     The  question  was  much  dis- 

Suted  between  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
[alone,  the  former  being  for  the 
river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar ;  and 
he  endeavoured  even  to  get  over  the 
drink  up,  which  stood  much  in  his 
way.  But  after  all,  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar^  in  such  a  rant,  is  so 
inconsistent,  and  even  ridiculous,  that 
we  must  decide  for  the  river,  whether 
its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not. 
To  drink  up  a  river,  and  eat  a  croco- 
dile, with  his  impenetrable  scales,  are 
two  things  equally  impossible.  There 
is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the 
others.  In  the  folios  it  is  printed 
Eiile. 
EKE.    Also.     Saxon. 

And  I  (o  Page  shall  eke  unfold, 

How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  ^old  will  hold. 
And  Ilia  iofl  coach  dehle.  Mrr.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

Moet  briaky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

Midi.  N.  D.,  iii,  1. 

This  word  occurs  almost  in  every  page 
of  Spenser,  and  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrate. 
And  eke  blaaphemmg  Heaven  bitterly. 

F.  Q.,  n,  ni.  40. 
Ske  lustfall  life,  that  sleepes  in  sinks  ot  sin, 
Procures  a  plamie. 

Mirr.for  Maff.,  Legend  of  Ifemprieius. 
I  lusted  eke,  as  lasie  lechers  use.  Jbid. 

But  it  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and 
is  therefore  admitted  by  Shakespeare 
only  in  burlesque  passages. 

fELA.  The  highest  note  in  the  scale 
of  music.  Our  old  dramatists  fre- 
quently use  the  expression  to  denote 
the  extreme  of  any  quality. 

ELD.     Old  age,  old  people ;  eald,  Sax. 

For  all  thv  blessed  vouth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Meas  for , 

And  well  yon  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Receiv'd  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
This  tale  of  Heame  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Mer.  W.  jr.,  iv,  4. 
Seems  that  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee  faile. 
And  that  weak  etd  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise. 

.       Speni.F.q.,li,m,U, 

It  18  sometimes  wntten  eild : 


M^  iii,  1. 


Whose  graver  yean  would  for  aoUboiiT  Yield ; 

His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  mirnt ; 
Two  sons  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 

Taxrf.  TVwjo,  ill,  8S. 

For  age,  or  time  of  life  m  general, 
even  infancy : 

Tlie  angel  good  appointed  for  the  guard 
Of  noble  Baimond  from  his  tender  nld. 

Fedtf.  T^  Tii,  80. 

ELDER.  To  be  crowned  with  eider 
was  a  disgrace. 

You  may  make  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or  netUes, 
laurel  for  a  garland,  or  elder  for  a  disgrace. 

Epil.  to  Alex,  and  Camp.,  0  PL,  ii,  150. 

Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  anec- 
dote which  Shakespeare  haa  noticed, 
that  Judas  waa  hanged  on  a  tree  of 
that  kind : 

Well  foUow'd ;  Judas  was  hang*d  on  an  elder. 

Lot^t  L.  L,  V,  3. 

This  legend  of  Judas,  however  it 
originated,  was  generally  received. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder- 
tree  to  hang  on.  B.  Jon*.  Ev.  M.  out  of  H.,  iv,  4. 
Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have 
in  them  not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many 
covetous  Judases  hang  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Fool-post. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  it  an  emblem 
of  grief: 

Grow  patience. 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  pmshing  root,  with  Uie  increasing  vine. 

Cymi.,  b,  8. 

That  is,  let  grief,  the  elder,  cease  to 
entwine  its  root  with  patience,  the 
vine.  It  is  obscurely  expressed,  but 
does  not  seem  to  require  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  proposed. 
fELEGIOUS.  Lamenting ;  melancholy. 

If  vour  eleqious  breath  should  hap  to  rouze 
A  happy  tear,  close  harb'hng  in  his  eye. 

QnarUs*s  EmUewtr 

The  ELEMENT  was  often  used  for- 
merly, for  the  air,  or  visible  compass 
of  the  heavens ;  and  I  believe  still  is 
so  in  very  low  colloquial  language. 

The  element  itself,  'till  seven  years  hence, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 

Ttcel.  y.,  i.  1. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
It  favours  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Jul  C€s.»  i.  S. 

That  is,  the  look  of  the  sky. 

These  watergalls  in  her  dim  element, 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucr.,  SuppL,  i,  562. 

Milton  has  used  it,  Comus,  299. 
There  was  a  notion,  that  all  the 
elements  were  combined  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  therefore  waa  the 
elemeut  of  elements.  When  Caesar 
says  to  Octavia,  "The  elements  be 
kind  to  thee,"  he  probably  means 
only,  "  May  you  have  fair  and  favour- 
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able  weather  in  your  voyage."  Ant. 
and  CUop,,  m,  2.  This  seems  to  be 
the  simple  meaning,  which  some 
would  obscure  by  refinement. 
Coholanus  swears  by  the  elements, 
which  I  fancy  is  equivalent  to  by  the 
heavens : 

By  the  eUments, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He's  mine,  or  I  am  bis.  Cor.,  i,  10. 

ELEMENTS.  Man  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  the 
due  proportion  and  commixture  of 
which,  in  his  composition,  was  what 
produced  in  him  every  kind  of  per- 
fection, mental  and  bodily.  The  four 
temperaments,  or  complexions,  which 
were  supposed  immediately  to  arise 
from  the  four  humours  (seeHuHOUBs), 
were  also  more  remotely  referred  to 
the  four  elements.  Thus,  in  Micro- 
cosm us,  the  four  complexions  enter, 
and,  being  asked  by  whom  they  are 
sent,  reply,  "Our  parents,  the  four 
elements  ;"  and  each  afterwards  refers 
himself  to  his  proper  element :  Choler, 
to  fire;  Blood,  to  air;  Phlegm,  to 
water;  and  Melancholy,  to  earth. 
0.  PL,  ix,  122.  No  idea  was  ever 
more  current,  or  more  highly  in 
favour,  than  this,  particularly  with 
the  poets.  Hence  Sir  Toby  Belch 
inquires,  *'Does  not  our  life  consist 
of  the  four  elements?*^  TweL  N., 
ii,  3. 

It  is  said,  as  the  highest  possible 
commendation  of  Brutus, 

II is  life  Mras  gentle;  and  the  element* 

So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  ¥hu  a  man. 

Jul.  Cits.,  V,  6. 

The  following  passage  of  Drayton's 
Baron* 8  Wars  has  been  remarked  for 
its  striking  similarity : 

In  whom  so  mix'd  the  elrmenta  all  lay. 
That  none  to  one  could  soverci^uty  impute ; 

As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey; 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute 

As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 

She  meant  to  shew  all  that  might  be  in  man.     iii,  40. 

It  has  been  doubted  which  author 
copied  the  other;  but  the  thought 
was  so  much  public  property  at  that 
time,  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  writer. 
So  Browne  says  of  a  lady,  that  such  a 
jewel 

Was  never  sent 
To  be  possest  by  one  sole  element ; 


But  toch  •  work  Natnre  dispotde  and  gave. 
Where  all  the  eUments  concordance  have. 

Brit.  Past.,  i,  I,  p.  8. 

The  thought  of  Shakespeare's  44th 
and  45th  Sonnets,  which  form  but 
one  poem,  turns  chiefly  upon  this 
supposed  combination  ;  among  other 
things  he  says, 

If  y  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death  oppress'd  with  meUncholy. 

Suppl.  to  Sk.,  i,  618. 

So  Higgius,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates: 

If  we  behold  the  substance  of  a  man, 
How  he  is  made  of  elements  by  kind. 

Of  earth,  of  water,  aire,  and  ftre,  than 
We  would  full  often  call  unto  our  mind, 
That  all  our  earthly  joys  we  leave  behind. 

King  ferret,  p.  76. 

Massinger  has  further  pursued  the 
thought : 

I've  heard 

Schoolmen  affirm,  man's  body  is  compos'd 

Of  the  four  elements;  and,  as  in  league  together 

They  nourish  life,  so  each  of  them  affords 

Liberty  to  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 

Of  this  fleshy  prison,  &c  Renegado,  m,  2. 

And  as  the  above  passage  composes 
the  body  thus,  the  following  declares 
that  some  thought  the  soul  had  the 
same  origin  ; 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air ;  another,  fire ; 

Another,  blood  diffus'd  about  the  heart  j 
Another  saith,  the  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doih  give  a  part 

Sir  John  Danes,  Im.  of  Soul,  Exordium. 

Cleopatra,  about  to  die,  says, 

I'm  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  life.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  v,  2. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mental 
qualities  were  in  any  way  deranged, 
the  elements  were  supposed  to  be  ill 
mixed.  Thus  a  madman  is  addressed 
in  these  terms : 

I  prithee,  ihon  four  elements  ill  brew'd. 
Torment  none  but  thyself;  Away,  I  say, 
Thou  beast  of  passion,  fcc. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  act  i,  p.  313. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT.  A  Hungarian 
princess,  daughter  of  Alexander  II 
king  of  Hungary,  a  long  account  of 
whose  life  and  miracles  is  given  by 
Alban  Butler,  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  which  is  the  19th  of 
November,  from  sources  considered 
by  him  as  authentic.  She  is  called, 
in  the  French  Service  Books,  Saint 
Elizabeth,  veuve.  By  a  species  of 
adulation  very  absurd,  as  addressed 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  (the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  cause,)  this  saint*s 
day  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  het 
reign. 
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Thene  the  loth  daj,  heyng  Safnt  Sljftaietk's  daw, 
th'  erle  of  Coinerland,  th'  erle  of  Euex,  and  my  L 
Born,  dyd  cbaleng  all  comen,  tex  connet  ^»eace, 
whiche  was  very  hononblye  performed. 

Lodge's  Htuttratioiu,  toI.  iii,  p.  13. 

The  honour  of  a  festival  day  seems 
not  to  have  been  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  Relics 
of  the  Hungarian  saint  are  preserved 
at  Brassels,  and  in  the  electoral 
treasury  at  Hanover !  So  says  Butler. 
To  ELF.  To  entangle  in  knots,  such 
as  elf-locks.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
spiteful  amusement  of  queen  Mab, 
and  her  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of 
human  creatures,  or  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,  into  hard  knots,  which 
it  was  not  fortunate  to  untangle. 

My  face  111  erime  with  filth, 
filanket  my  toint;  elf  9)1  my  nair  in  knots. 

Leeur,  ii,  8. 

fELF-CAKE.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  fairies. 

To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  elf-etJce. — 
Take  the  root  of  gUden,  make  powder  thereof,  and 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  in 
white-wine ;  or  let  him  eat  thereof  so  much  in  his 
potage  at  a  time,  and  it  will  help  him. 

LupUm's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

ELF-LOCKS.  Locks  clotted  together 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  terrible  dis- 
ease called  plica  polonica  could  have 
been  alluded  to,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. 

This  is  that  very  Mah, 
Tliat  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  (»kes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  4 
She  tore  her  elrish  knots  of  haire,  as  blacke. 
And  full  of  dust,  as  any  collyer's  sacke. 

Broume,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  IS. 
His  black  hafre  hung  dangling  about  his  eares  like 
elfe-lockes,  that  1  cannot  be  persuaded  but  some 
succubus  begot  him  on  a  witch. 

Fennor's  Compter's  Common-wealth,  in 
Cens.  £t7.,  X,  p.  801. 

-fELOINE.     To  remove  to  a  distance. 

And  bysydTB  thys  hit  ys  not  to  be  dowbtyde  that  he 
knowynge  hymeselfe  to  be  gvltye  in  the  mater  before 
rehersyde  wyll  eloyne  owt  of  the  same  howse  into  the 
handys  of  hys  secrett  fryiidys  thowsandys  of  poundes. 

Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  90. 
How  I  shall  stay,  thouEh  she  eloigns  me  thus. 
And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

Donne*s  Poems,  p.  SS. 

ELSE.  Rather  licentiously  used  for 
others. 

Bastards  and  else.  K.  John,  ii,  1. 

ELTHAM  MOTION.  A  contrivance 
shown  at  Eltham,  and  pretended  to 
be  a  perpetual  motion. 

I  dwell  in  a  windmill  I  the  perpetual  motion  is  here, 
and  not  at  BUham.  B.  Jons.  Epieeeue,  ▼,  8. 

It  18  alluded  to  in  one  of  Jonson*s 


epigrams,  under  the  name  of  TAe 
Eltham  Thing: 

See  you  yond'  motion  ? — not  the  old  fia-ding. 
Nor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thing.  ^.,ienL 
And  think  them  happy,  when  may  beshew'd  for  a  penny 
The  Fleet  street  mandrakes,  that  heaT'nly  motum  tf 
Eltham.  Verses  prefixed  to  Coriat  \\  Sj. 

EMBALLING.  The  ceremony  of  car- 
rying  the  ball,  as  queen,  at  a  corona- 
tion. The  word  was  probably  coined 
by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Toilet  objects  to  that  interpreta-  ' 
tion,  because,  he  says,  a  queen  consort 
has  not  that  ensign  of  royalty.  But 
the  sense  of  the  passage  enforces  this 
meaning  upon  us,  and  Shakespeare 
might  not  think  of  that  distinction. 
He  would  know  that  queen  Elizabeth 
carried  the  ball,  and  might  naturally 
conclude  the  same  of  other  queens. 

In  faith,  for  UtUe  England 
Toa'd  venture  an  emballing  -,  I  myself 
Wonld  for  Carnarvonshire,  idthough  there  1onr«i 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  JTins.  ful,  ii,  8. 

This  is  Dr.  Johnson^s  explanation, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  best,  among  many. 
One  of  them  is  oflfensive,  without 
being  at  all  probable. 
To  EMBASE.  To  make  base.  Debase 
is  now  used  instead  of  this. 

But  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  me, 
thai  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  eutbas'd. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  83. 
Thou  art  emhas'd;  and  at  this  instant  yield'st 
Thy  proud  neck  to  a  miserable  yoke. 

Cornelia,  0.  PL,  ii,  283. 

It  was  used  by  later  writers,  as  South, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  John- 
son's Dictionary. 

tThis  warlike  order  of  sonldiors  is  in  these  our  dayes 
mnch  emhas'd.  Knolles's  History  of  th*  Turks. 

tif  a  lascivious  speaker  leume  a  bettn  and  more  grace- 
full  language,  then  that  which  wont  to  defile  and 
twibaee  an  obscene  tongue. 

Reading's  Davids  Soliloquie,  1627. 

[Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
lower.] 

tWhen  God,  whose  words  more  in  a  moment  can. 
Then  In  an  age  the  proudest  strength  of  man. 
Had  severed  the  floods,  levell'd  the  fields. 
Embay  t  the  valleys,  and  embost  the  hils.    Du  Bartas, 

To  EMBAYE,  for  embathe.     To  bathe. 
Metaphorically,  to  delight. 

Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  emhag'd. 
And  slumbnng  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  ix.  18. 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  embay. 

Ibid.,  Muiopotmos,  v,  206. 
Their  swords  both  points  and  edges  sharp  embay 
In  purple  blood,  where'er  they  hit  or  light. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xii,  89. 

To  EMBAYLE,  or  EMBALE.     To  en- 
close, or  pack  up  as  in  a  bale. 

And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  embaiyVd 
In  gilden  buskins  m  costly  cordwayne. 
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EMBBRINGS.    The  fasU  of  the  ember 

weeks.     See  Todd. 
fTo  EMBLEM.    To  remind  by  emblem. 

Could  he  forget  hit  death  that  evtrj  homre 
Was  ewikUm^l  to  it,  by  the  fadiog  flower? 

WitU  Recrtatuma,  16&4. 

E\fBOSSED.  Blown  and  fatigued  with 
being  chased,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
hold  out  much  longer ;  or,  according 
to  some,  swollen  in  the  joints.  From 
ho98et  a  humour,  Fr.  Mr.  Malone 
deduces  it  from  embo^ar,  Spanish  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have 
a  hunting  term  from  Spain.  France 
was  most  probably  our  mistress  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  sports,  and 
we  must  have  it  from  embaucher,  or 
embosser;  the  former  most  probably, 
if  Turberville*s  definition  be  right : 
"having  the  mouth  full  of  foam." 
See  Imbost.     A  term  of  hunting. 

When  the  hart  is  foamy  at  the  mouth,  we  say,  that  he 
is  tmboti'd.  TurbenUU  on  Hunt.,  p.  242. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  "foaming  with  rage,"  and  not 
anything  of  fatigue : 

0  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed.  Ant.  jr  CI,  iv,  11. 

In  the  next,  it  appears  rather  more 
likely  to  mean  swelling  with  protu- 
berances, which  is  the  common  and 
still  current  sense  of  the  word : 

Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossrd  firoth 

The  sea  shall  cover.  Tim.  of  J.,  v,  S. 

So  we  have  '^emboss'd  carbuncle,"  in 

Lear,  ii,  4. 

Here  it  means  worn  out  with  fatigue : 

I  am  emhost 
With  trotting  all  the  streets  to  find  Fandolfo. 

Alhumaiar,  0.  PL,  vii,  235. 

In  the  passage  of  Spenser  which 
Upton  thought  so  difficult,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  to  emboss  means 
simply  to  fatigue : 

But  by  ensample  of  the  last  dayes  losse, 

None  of  them  rashlv  durst  to  her  approch, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  spoile  themselves  evMosse. 

F.  Q.,  ni,  i,  M. 

That  is,  *'  Nor  fatigue  themselves  by 
attempting  so  glorious  spoil." 

EMBRASURES,  for  embraces. 

Forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  emiratures,  strangles  our  dear  vows. 

Tr.  and  Cr.,  iv,  4. 

2b  EMBRUE,  in  the  sense  of  to  strain, 
or  distil. 

Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrew 
The  Bttgred  liquor  through  his  melting  lip*. 

^«iM.  F.  q.,  II,  V,  88. 


EME,  or  EAM.  An  uncle.  Same,  Sax. 
Earn  is  more  proper,  on  account  of 
the  etymology,  but  erne  is  perhaps 
more  common. 

While  they  were  young,  Cassibelan  their  erne 
Was  by  the  people  chosien  in  their  sted. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  x,  47. 
Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  earns 
The  earl  of  Wor'ster.        Dm^t.  Pol^olb.,  22,  p.  1070- 

See  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

Daughter,  she  says,  fly,  flj;  behold  thy  dame 
Foreshews  the  treasons  of  thy  wretched  eetm, 

Faxff.  IVujo,  iv,  49. 
The  nephues  straight  depoa'd  were  by  the  eam/s. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  488. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Sta£fordshire.  Grose's,  and 
other  Glossaries,  mark  it  as  a  northern 
word. 
EMERALD.  To  look  through  one, 
apparently  to  look  with  pleasure  and 
ease ;  perhaps  from  the  pleasant 
green  hue  of  the  stone,  or  some 
supposed  occult  quality  in  it. 

But  alwaies,  though  not  laughing,  yet  looking  through 
an  emtraud  at  others  Jarrea.  Buph.  Sngl.,  li.  1. 

This  is  said  of  England,  on  account 
of  her  security  in  foreign  contests. 
fEMEROD.     1.  An  emerald. 

AmeriL    A  stone  that  glaaiers  use  to  cut  their  glasse 
withal,  callen  an  emrod.  Nomendator. 

In  the  Lansd.  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  70, 
there  isaletterfromMr.  Richard  Cham- 
pernowne  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  in 
1592,  referring  to  the  discovery  of 
some  articles  pillaged  from  a  Spanish 
carrack,  amongst  which  is  one  thus 
described :  "An  emerod  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  three  inches  in  length 
at  the  least,  and  of  great  breadth." 
2.  An  haemorrhoid. 

EMMANUEL.  Formerly  prefixed,  pro- 
bably from  pious  motives,  to  letters 
missive,  and  other  public  deeds. 

C.  What  is  thv  name? 
CI.  Bmmanuei. 

D.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;  'twill  go 
hard  with  you.  2  Hen.  VT,  iv,  2. 

In  the  old  play  of  The  famous  Victo- 
ries of  Henry  Y,  &c.,  the  broad  seal 
of  the  king  is  called  by  this  name  : 

I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
Conduct,  under  your  broad  seal,  Bmanuel. 

Which  the  king  does,  and  issues  the 
order  almost  in  the  same  words.  See 
the  note  on  the  above  passage. 

fEMMANUEL.  The  name  of  an  oint- 
ment for  wounds  and  sores^  which. 
appeat%  to  Vivi  ^  \it«ii  ^i^f^x^^WcL  '^afe 
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latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  following  directions  for  making 
it  give  rather  a  curious  example  of  the 
old  practice  of  medicine. 

To  make  a  treats  called  ewumuel—Ttikt  Tenrame, 
dittany,  pimpernell,  centory  the  more,  gratia  dei,  of 
each  one  handfuU,  hearbe  John,  avence,  celondine, 
acna  mnacata,  alalvia,  pUntaine.  sparine,  egrimonie, 
of  each  one  handAill.  grind  al  in  a  roorter.  and  put 
them  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  boyle  them  in  a  pan  till 
the  third  part  be  waated,  then  straine  it  throuKh  a 
CHDvas  cloUi,  and  set  it  over  the  lire,  and  put  therto 
waxe  foure  ounces,  pitch  as  much,  rosen  as  much, 
olilmnum  two  ounces,  mastick  two  ounces,  mirrhe  two 
ounces,  aloes  two  ounces,  turpentine  two  ounces, 
■heepes  sewet  halfe  a  pound,  oeate  them  all  into 
powder,  and  boyle  them  all  together  save  the  turpen- 
une,  the  which  must  be  put  in  last  of  all,  then  strame 
the  same  through  a  cloth,  and  keepe  it  till  you  have 
neede  thereof:  and  this  is  a  spedall  healer  of  all 
wounds  and  sores,  bruses,  and  broken  bones,  and 
apostumes  that  be  broken ;  also  it  hath  a  special  venue 
to  draw,  dense,  and  re-engender  good  flean,  it  heaieth 
and  doth  away  all  kind  of  aches  whatsoever,  al 
cankers  and  festers,  it  heaieth  morimals,  it  pabseth  al 
other  oyntments;  and  if  you  wii  have  it  soft,  put 
thereto  a  quantity  of  oyle  of  roses,  so  much  as  you 
thiukegood^  Prooved.    The FtUkway  to Healtk.hLX. 

To  EMMEW.  To  restrain,  to  keep  in  a 
mew,  or  cage,  either  by  force  or  terror. 

This  outward-sainted  deputy. 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
!Nipe  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmew 
As  faulcon  doth  the  fowL  Utaa.for  M.,  iii,  I. 

EMMOVE.  A  compound  of  move,  used 
by  Spenser,  and  in  imitation  of  him 
by  Thomson,  when  writing  in  his 
stanza,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
See  Todd. 

EMONY,  for  iBmonia,  or  Haemonia. 
Part  of  Thessaly,  where  was  Pharsalia. 

War  that  hath  sought  th'  Ausonian  fame  to  rear 

In  warlike  Bmony.  Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  344. 

EMPEACH,  V.  To  hinder ;  from  em- 
peecher,  Fr.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  should  be  used,  as  a  distinct  word 
from  impeach,  for  to  accuse ;  but  the 
similarity  is  perhaps  too  great  for 
confusion  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Todd 
exemplifies  this  sense  from  El^ot  and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY.  A  kingdom ;  from  empere, 
old  Fr. 

Alady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  Mtpery, 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double. 

Cymh.,  i,  7. 

More  commonly,  sovereign  authority, 
dominion : 

Or  there  we*ll  sit 
Bulin^,  in  large  and  ample  empery 
O'er  trance,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
Do  exercise  your  mirUiless  empory. 

ComeRa,  O.  PI.,  ii,  946. 
Bring  all  the  nymphes  within  her  empcrit 
To  he  assistant  in  ner  sorrowing. 

Bnmm,  Brit.  TMt.^  i,  S,  p.  190. 


Frond  Mersey  is  to  great  in  entering  of  the 
As  he  would  make  a  shew  for  emperjf  to  stand. 

Drtiyt.  Polyolk^  11.  p.  661. 

tBMPILL.     To  drug. 

That,  in  the  sugar  (even)  of  sacred  writ. 
He  may  em-pill  xx»  with  som  bane-fuU  bit. 

DHBartas. 

EMPIRICUTICK,  for  empirical.  Whe- 
ther a  licence  of  the  author,  or  an 
intended  error  of  the  speaker,  or  a 
real  error  of  the  press,  is  not  quite 
clear. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  butm- 

firicutick.  CmioL,  ii.  1. 

he  first  folios  have  it  emperickqutique. 
The  speaker  is  Meneuius,  who  coins 
words  at  pleasure.  Alludiug  to  Aufi- 
dius,  he  says,  "I  would  not  have 
been  so/idiused  for  all  the  chests  in 
Corioli."  Ibid, 
EMPLOYMENT.  Apparently  used  for 
implement. 

See.  sweet,  here  are  the  engines  that  must  do  t. 

(Namely,  an  iron  crow  and  a  halter.) 

Mv  stay  hath  been  t:rolonged 
With  hunting  obscure  nodks  for  these  employments. 

Widow'*  2Vs«r».  0.  PL.  vi.  MO. 

So  Malvolio,  taking  up  the  feigned 
letter  of  Olivia,  says. 

What  0aip2o]riN«ii<  have  we  here?     IVel.  iV.,  ii,  5. 

Which  however  might  bear  its  usual 
sense,  without  much  yiolence.  War- 
burton  says  it  is  equivalent  to  "  What 
have  we  to  do  here  ?" 
EM  P  RES  A,  the  same  as  impreaa.  Device 
or  motto  on  a  shield,  &c. 

Thy  name  as  my  empreea  will  I  beare. 

Drayton*M  MutiUa. 

See  Impresa. 
EMPRISE.     Enterprise.     Emprise,  Fr. 
Very  commonly  used  by  Spenser. 

Therewith  sir  Gtiyon  left  his  first  emprise. 
And  turning  to  that  woman  fast  her  nent. 

sp.  F.  Q.,  n.  iv,  la. 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldly  Eood. 
luticed  us  tu  follow  this  emprise.  Fair/.  Tkwo,  ii,8S. 

It  is  still  a  poetical  word,  having  been 
used  by  Milton  and  Pope. 

Ml  slender  number  for  so  great  emprise. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587> 

fEMPT.     To  empty. 

To  fill  my  pate  with  verse,  and  empt  my  purse. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1«80. 

ENACTURE.     Action,  or  effect. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  wiih  themselves  destroy. 

ifoju.,  iii,  S. 

fENAGE.    To  make  aged  ? 

That  never  hail  did  harvest  prejudice ; 
Thnt  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  en-aff'd;  nor  any  stormy  stowr 
Dismounted  mountains,  nor  no  violent  showr 
Poverisht  the  land.  Du  Bartas. 

fENAMBUSH.     To  place  in  ambush. 

His  tnsmkushsd  enemies.     Ckapm.  /2L,  z,  S67 
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ENAUNTER,  a(fr.  Lest.  A  word  peca- 
liar  to  Spenser;  whether  provincial 
or  antiquated,  has  not  been  made  out. 

Ang:er  nould  let  Iiim  speak  to  the  tree, 
EuauHler  his  rag;e  mought  cot^leU  be. 

Sjtnu.  Sk.  Kal,  Fth.,  1». 
With  them  it  fits  to  care  tor  their  heir, 
Emutnter  their  heritage  do  impair. 

fENBREAME.     Strong;  sharp. 

We  can  be  content  (for  the  health  of  our  bodies)  to 
drink  sharpe  potions,  receive  and  iiidure  the  operation 
of  enhreamf  purges,  to  observe  precise  and  hard  dieta, 
and  to  bridle  our  aflf<ctions  and  desires. 

Nortkbrooke't  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

ENCAVE.     To  hide,  as  in  a  cave. 

Do  but  encave  yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.  Oth.y  iv,  I. 

Compounds  with  en  were  almost  made 
at  pleasure,  while  our  language  was 
forming,  and  hardly  require  explana- 
tion. 
fENCHARGE.     An  injunction. 

A  nobleman  being  to  passe  through  a  water,  com- 
maunded  his  trumpetter  to  goe  before  and  sound  the 
depth  of  it,  who  to  shew  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refus'd 
this  enckarge  and  push'd  the  nobleman  himselfe 
forward,  saying :  No  sir,  not  I.  your  lordship  shall 
pardon  me.        Copley*t  If  its,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fTo  ENCHASE.     To  ornament. 

Like  rich  Autumnus  golden  lanvp, .... 

When  with  his  cheerful  face, 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  skies 
enchase,  Ckapm.  IL,  v,  8. 

ENCH  BASON.  Occasion.  Enchauon, 
old  Fr.     See  Roquefort. 

Thou  railest  on  right  without  reason. 

And  blamest  hem  much  fur  small  enckeason. 

Spens.  Skep.  K.,  May,  1-16. 
Certet,  said  he,  well  mote  1  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  enckeason  that  me  hether  led. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i.  80. 

An  antiquated  word  in  Spenser's  time. 
fENCHEST.     To  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

Thon  art  Joves  sister  and  Satumus  childe ; 
Yet  can  they  breast  enchest  such  anger  still  ? 

Virgil,  Jy  Vicars,  1638. 

f  END.      Not  to  care  which  end  goea 
forward,  to  be  reckless  or  negligent. 

Negligeniem  eum  fecit.  He  had  made  him  retchles, 
negligent,  carelesse,  net  to  regard  which  ende  goes 
forward.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

Slowly,  easily,  gently,  softly,  negligeully,  as  caring 
not  what  ende  goes  forward. 

WithaW  Dlclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  86. 

fENDENIZE.  To  establish  in  a  country. 

And  having  by  little  and  little  in  many  victories 
vanquished  the  nations  bordering  upon  them,  brought 
them  at  length  to  be  endenized  and  natoraUzcd  in 
their  owne  name. 

Holland's  Amndanus  MareeUinus,  1609. 

ENDIAPRED.  Variegated,  diversified 
in  colour.     See  Diapek. 

Who  views  the  troubled  bosome  of  the  maine 
Sndiapred  with  cole-blacke  porpesies. 

CI.  Tib.  Nero,  Tragedy,  sign.  G  8. 

ENDOSS,  V,  To  put  on,  or  mark  upon. 
Endosser,  Fr.    This  and  endorse  are 


of  the  same  origin ;  only  endorser  is 
older  French  than  endosser.  Both 
mean  originally  to  put  on  the  back, 
from  dorsum. 

Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  be  did  endoss 
His  dear  Redeem^i  badge  upon  the  boM. 

Spens.  F.q.,y,^,^, 

Both  here,  and  in  his  Colin  Clout, 
1.  632,  it  is  used  for  to  put  on  by 
painting  or  engraving. 
fENDUGINB.  Apparently  equivalent 
to  dudgeon.  The  word  occurs  twice 
in  the  following  work. 

Wliich  shee  often  perceiving,  and  taking  in  great 
endugine,  roundly  told  him  Uiat  if  hee  used  lo  con- 
tinually to  looke  after  her,  shee  would  dappe  inch  a 
paire  of  homes  upon  his  head. 

Gratim  Ludentes,  1638,  p.  118. 

fENEWED.     Coloured;  hued. 

And  soo  they  rode  .thorowoute  a  forest,  and  at  the 
Isst  they  were  ware  of  two  pavelions  even  by  a  pryory 
with  two  sheldes,  and  the  one  sliylde  was  enewed 
with  whyte,  and  the  other  shelde  was  reed. 

Mortt  ^Arthur,  i,  81. 

To  ENFEOFF.  To  grant  out  as  a  feoff, 
fief,  or  estate;  to  give  np. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoff  d  himself  to  popularity.    1  Ren.  IV,  iii,  8. 

tENFORCIVE.     Compulsive. 

A  sucking  hind-calf,  which  she  trassed  with  her  e«i- 
fordve  seres.  Chnpm  Ik,  Tiii,  218. 

ENFOULDRED.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Spenser,  and  conjectured  to  be  made 
from  fouldroger,  the  antiquated  form 
o(  foudroger,  in  French.  If  so,  it 
must  meau  "  thundered  out  with  it.*' 

With  fowle  eitfonldred  emoake  and  flaihing  fire. 

^ens.  F.  Q.,  1.  jd,  40. 

fENGAGED.  '*  Indebted.'^^carf.Comp/., 

1654. 
f  ENGENY.       Ingenuity  ;    invention  ; 

mechanical  skill.     See  Ingine. 

In  midst  of  which,  by  rarer  engfny. 

Then  Man  and  Venus  hang  in  Lemnian  net 

Zonch^a  1)090, 161S. 

ENGHLE,  or  ENGLE.  I  fear  nothing 
better  can  be  made  of  this  word  than 
a  different  spelling  of  ingle,  which  is 
often  used  as  a  favorite,  and  some- 
times of  the  worst  kind. 

What  between  his  midtress  abroad,  and  liis  engU  at 
home,  high  fare,  &c. — he  thinks  the  hours  have  no 
wings.  ^  B.  Jons.  Silent  W.,  i,  1. 

Possibly  it  was  a  cant  term  among 
the  players,  for  the  hoys  belonging  to 
the  theatre : 

What,  shall  I  hare  my  son  a  sta^  now?  for  the 
nlayers  to  make  enf/hles  of.  Ibxd.,  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

No,  you  mangonizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from  'em. 
You'll  sell  them  for  engkUs,  you.  Ibid.,  iii,  4. 

The  children  who  speak  the  prologue 
to  Cynthia's  Revels^  caUL  IbAi^oAKiVi^gk 
enghlts : 
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And  iveat  for  erery  yenial  tretpiM  we  eonunit,  m 
•ome  aathor  would  u  he  bad  tnch  floe  makUt  as  we. 

FroL 

Shakespeare,  to  his  credit,  haa  not 
the  word  at  aU,  unless  we  turn  the 
"  ancient  angel,"  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  into  an  engle,  which  I  should 
much  scruple  to  do.  See  Inole. 
To  ENGHLE.  To  coax,  or  cajole,  as  a 
favorite  might  do.  To  ingle  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

I'll  presently  go  and  engkU  gome  broker  for  a  poet's 
gown,  and  bespeak  a  garland. 

B.  Joiu.  Poetaster,  ii,  3,  at  the  end. 

ENGIN,  for  ingin ;  from  ingenium,  wit. 

These  quaynt  questions  (wene  I)  the  apostles  woulde 
never  liave  sdutdl  with  like  quicknesae  of  en^in,  as 
our  Duusnien  do.  Ckahner's  Morue  Bnc^  M  1. 

See  Ingine. 
An  ENGINE  sometimes  meant  the  rack. 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  tiie  fixt  place.  Lewr,  i,  i. 

Shall  murderera  be  there  for  erer  dying. 
Their  souhi  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engine*  t 

B.  /•  Ft.  Nigkt-waUrer,  act  iv. 

In  Temp.,  ii,  1,  it  may  mean  a  rack, 
or  other  instrument  of  torture.  It 
signified  also  a  warlike  engine,  or 
military  machine,  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  and  other  missiles  : 

When  he  walks  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the 
ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  CorioL,  r,  4. 

So  also  in  Tr.  &  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Arcite  is  gently  visag'd,  yet  his  eye 

Is  like  an  engine  bent.    Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  t,  4. 


Though  he,  as  enginea  arrows,  shot  forth  wit. 
Yet  aim'd  withallthe  proper  mark 
Uis  ink  ne'er  stain'd  toe  surplice. 


the  proper  marks  to  hit, 
n'd  toe  surplice. 
fre»t*s  Poem,  prefixed  to  Randolph*^  Poems,  B  6. 

fENGINOUS.    Ingenious;  mechanical. 

Tor  that  one  acte  gives,  like  an  enginous  wheele, 
Idotion  to  all,  seta  all  the  stat«  agoing. 

Decker^ s  Whore  of  Babylon,  lfi07. 
By  open  force,  or  prcgecta  enginous. 

Ckapm.  Odys.,  i,  462. 

ENGLAND'S  JOY.  The  name  of  an 
old  play,  now  lost;  written  perhaps 
by  Nich.  Breton. 

Let  me  see — the  author  of  the  Bold  Beanchampa, 
And  Enoland's  Jog. 

P.  Tbe last  was  a  well  writ  piece,  I  assure  you; 
A  Breton,  I  take  it,  and  Shakspeare's  very  way. 

OobUns,  0.  PI.,  X,  172. 
And  poore  old  Vennor.  that  plain  deiding  man. 
Who  acted  BngUuufs  Joy  first  at  the  Swan. 

Taylor,  Water  P^p.lCS. 

To  ENGRAVE.  To  put  into  a  grave, 
to  bury. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead. 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

Spens.  F.  Q,  I,  x.  48. 

See  also  II,  i,  60. 

Ten  in  tbe  hundred  lies  here  engnu^d, 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

Epitaph  on  John  a  Coomhe,  attribtUei  to 
Shaksp.,  Prolog,  to  Sk.,  p.  180. 
The  quicke  with  face  to  face  engrmed  he, 
£adi  other's  death  that  each  might  living  see. 

Mimtrfor  Mag.t  p.  4AL. 


To  ENGROSS.  To  fatten,  or  make 
gross. 

Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  sooL 

Biek.in,m,7. 

Also,  to  make  large,  or  heap  together : 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  ptl'd  up 
The  canker'a  heaps  (tf  8tFange>atchievea  goUL 

S  Hen.  If,  XT,  4. 

ENGROSSMENTS.  Accumulations, 
heaps  of  wealth. 

This  bitter  taste 
Yidd  his  engrosswtents  to  the  ending  fkthcr. 

8  Hen,  IT,  iv,  4. 

That  is,  "  Such  is  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequence of  his  gains,  to  a  father  at 
the  close  of  life." 
To  ENHALSE.      To  clasp  round  the 
neck ;  from  haUe,  a  neck.  See  Halsk. 

First  to  mine  inne  cometh  my  brother  false; 

Enibraceth  me ;  well  met,  good  brother  Scales, 
And  weeps  withall;  the  other  me  enhalse. 

With  welcome  ooain,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  406. 

fENHEDGE.  To  surround  with  a 
hedge. 

These,  all  these  thither  brought;  and  their  young 

boyes 
And  frightfull  matrons  making  wofull  noise. 
In  heaps  enhedg'd  it.  Virgilt  by  Vicmrt,  16S2. 

fENJOlN.     To  join  together,  or  unite. 

My  little  children,  I  must  shortly  pay 
The  debt  I  owe  to  nature,  nor  shall  1, 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyn'd  in  one. 

Pkims  ofSeyros,  1655. 

ENMESH,  V.  To  enclose  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net.  Found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.  OtkeUo,  ii,  S. 

fENGRME.     Enormous.     Fr. 

At  this  answer,  the  pitifull  citixens  being  astonied, 
and  avourhiug  they  were  not  able  aAer  such  wastings 
and  bumiugs  to  provide  any  remedie  of  their  exreeding 
great  losses,  by  the  meanes  of  such  enorme  and  huge 
a  preparation.         Holland's  Jnunianus  Marcel.,  16(W. 

fENORMIOUS.     For  enormous. 

Observe,  sir,  the  great  and  enomuous  abuse  hereof 
amongst  Chrislians,  confuted  of  an  Ethmcke  phiioso- 
pher.  Passenger  of  Benveunto,  1612. 

fENOUGH.  "  It  is  enough,"  i.  e.,  it  is 
roasted  or  boiled  enough.  Palsgrave. 

ENOW.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
siders this  as  tbe  plural  of  enough^ 
and  gives  examples  accordingly,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  some  provincial  dialects. 
We  now  say  men  enough,  horses 
enough,  &c.  Probably  it  never  was 
more  than  a  different  pronunciation 
of  enough,  there  being  no  etymolo- 
gical reason  for  the  two  senses.  The 
last  syllable  was  sounded  like  the 
adverb  now. 
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Awi,  When  wilt  thou  think  m  j  tormenti  are  etum  f 

Beho.  Now. 
Rani.  Amymtatt  act  ▼,  ac  8. 

In  some  counties  they  say  enew, 

tThe  great  Turk  keeps  not  mistresses  enow. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  6. 

tENPRENABLE.     Impregnable.  Het/- 

wood,  1556. 
To  LNRACE.     To  implant.   Enraciner, 

Fr.     Spenser  says  of  the  human  soul, 

Wliich  powre  retaining  still,  or  more  or  lease 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraeed. 

Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  impre sse. 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced. 

Hymn  on  Beauty,  L  113. 

2b  ENSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  pro- 
tect as  with  a  fort ;  a  sconce  signifying 
a  kind  of  petty  fortification.  Written 
also  insconce. 

And  yet  y^ou,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
a-mouiitain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your 
bold,  beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 

Mer.  W.  W.,  u,  S. 
I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Ibid.,  in,  8. 

So  in  Airs  W..  ii,  3. 

Against  that  time  do  1  ensconce  me  here, 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert 

Sk.  Sonnet f  49. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Ensconced  himself.  B.  /*  Fl.  or  Shirley,  Coronal.,  v,  1. 
And  therein  so  enscoue'd  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  668. 

fENSAMPLE.  The  common  word 
answering  to  tiie  modern  example. 

As  for  an  ensamnle,  unto  great  men  God  alloweth 
hunting  and  hauking  at  sometimes. 

Latimer^s  Sermons. 
And  mayntennntly  herewith  the  Shxohs  encouraged 
with  suche  comfortalile  speache  as  Ileugist  uttered 
amonust  them,  required  to  have  battayle  without 
delay;  whose  ensample  the  Brvtains  following. 

Itolinshed's  Chron.,  1677- 
So  many  are  wonte  to  speake  by  those  persons  whiche 
have  fallen  to  the  committvug  of  some  haynous 
enormitie ;  as  for  an  ensample,  of  advoutry,  inceste, 
thefte,  or  manslaughter. 

Paraphrase  of  BrasmuSt  1648. 

2b  ENSEAM.  To  fatten,  or  grease; 
from  seam,  grease. 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.    Haml.,  iii,  4. 

Also,  as  from  seam,  a  juncture  made 
by  sewing,  to  unite  or  enclose.  "Come, 
ril  enseam  you/*  are  the  words  of 
Monsieur,  to  Bussy  d*Ambois,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  ladies;  meaning, 
"Come,  ril  unite  you  to  their  party," 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  faujiler. 
Hence  surely  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted encloses,  or  contains,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser : 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

F.  q.,  IV.  xi.  36. 

The  commentators,  who  here  explain 
it  fattens,  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
aerved  that  the  word  is  applied  not 


only  to  the  fishes,  which  might  be 
fattened,  but  also  to  the  streams. 
See  Seam  and  Inseahe. 
ENSEAR,  or  perhaps  ENSERE.  Dr. 
Johnson  explains  it  sear  up,  or  cau- 
terize ;  but  I  suspect  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  dry  up,  from  sere,  dry. 

Bnsear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungrateful  man. 

3ViiMM»,hr,8. 

ENSHIELD,  for  enshielded.  Covered 
as  with  a  shield.  Some  have  con- 
jectured inshelled,  which  word  occurs 
in  Coriolanus.  The  difference  is  not 
important. 

As  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could  display'd.  Meas.for  Jf.,  ii,  4. 

To  ENSNARLE.  To  insnare,  or  en- 
tangle. Spenser  uses  the  word  snarl 
in  the  sense  of  twisted  or  knotted, 
applied  to  hair : 

They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarU, 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  could  recoyie. 

F.  «.,  V,  ix.  ». 

tlV)  ENSTATE.     To  establish. 

After  this,  for  the  better  encouraging  of  learning, 
and  the  enstating  of  this  her  college  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  she  gave  several  scholarships  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  students.  Broome's  IVoseb . 

fENSTOCK.     To  put  in  the  stocks. 

Not  that  (as  Stoiks)  I  intend  to  tye 

With  iron  chains  of  strone  necessity 

Th'  Eternal's  hands,  and  nis  free  feet  enstock 

In  destinies  hard  diamantin  rock.       Bn  Barlas. 

tENSWEETEN.     To  make  sweet. 

The  manner  also  of  sleepe  muct  bee  duely  re|;arded, 
to  sleepe  rather  open  mouth'd  than  shut,  which  is  a 
great  help  against  internall  obstructions,  which  more 
ensioeeteneth  the  breath,  recreateth  the  spirits,  com- 
forteth  the  braiue,  and  more  cooleth  the  vehement 
heate  of  the  heart.       Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

ENTAYLD,  part.  Engraved,  cut  in 
like  a  seal.     Int agitato,  Ital. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entajfVi 
With  curious  antickes.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  I^  ii,  27. 

Over  the  doore  whereof  yee  shall  hnd  the  armea  of 
my  husband  enlayPd  in  marble. 

Palace  ef  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  H  h  7. 

Spenser  uses  entail  also  for  carving. 
F.  Q..  II,  vii,  4. 

tUis  importunity  soe  far  prevailed. 
She  seemd  contented  for  to  be  entayUd. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.,  i,  83. 

fTo  ENTERBLINNE.     To  intermingle. 

Do  not  anticipate  the  worlds  beginning; 
But,  till  to.morrow,  leave  the  enler-hlinning 
Of  rocky  mounts  and  routing  waves  so  wide. 

BmBartat. 

ENTER-DEALE,«.  Meditation,  design ; 
or  perhaps  rather  intercourse,  deal- 
ing together.     See  Inter  deal. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy, 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply 
To  learn  the  enterdeale  of  princes  stnuige. 
To  mark  th*  intent  of  counsels.  Sec. 

S9.  Moik.KHMk.'t.A'^^ 
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tENTHEAN.     iLepired. 

Amidst  which  high 
Divine  flainet  of  entk<a»  joj,  to  her 
That  level'd  had  their  way. 

Chamherlayntfs  VknronindH,  16&9. 

ENTHRONISED,  part.     Enthroned. 

Should  be  there   opentj  entkronised   as   the  rtxj 
elected  kinr.  KuolUs,  Hist,  of  the  Turks,  92l 

Accented  enthrdnised.     See  Inthko- 

NIZED. 

To  ENTRAIL,  r.     To  entwine,  or  twiat 
together. 

And  ench  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrailed  curiuusly. 

Spenser's  ProthalamioH,  v.  25. 
Before  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  Jewell,  and  therein  mtrayVd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots.  Ibid.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  87. 

ENTRAILE.      Fold,  or  twist.      Intra- 
lasciare,  Ital.,  or  en  trail  le,  Fr. 

Whose  folds  displaid, 
Were  stretch'd  now  forth  at  length  without  entrtule. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  i,  16. 

The  bowels  might  be  called  entrails 
from  being  so  curiously  twisted  as 
they  are,  unless  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French. 
To  ENTREAT.  To  treat  or  use  well  or 
ill.  The  second  sense  of  the  word 
in  Johnson. 

Unrle,  you  sny  the  queen  is  at  your  house, 
For  Hcttv'n's  sake  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 

Rich.  //,  iii,  1. 
Who  for  the  same  him  foully  did  entreate. 

Spens.  Moth.  Uubb.  TaU,  ▼.  032. 

Hence,  to  entertain  or  to  receive,  me- 
taphorically : 

In  which  she  often  us'd  from  open  hent 
Herselfe  to  shroud  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  vii,  53. 

fENTREATANCE.     Treatment;  beha- 
viour. 

For  (said  he)  that  may  by  petition  and  faire  entreat- 
ance  be  easily  obtained  of  that  heroicall  prince .  .  . 
which  will  never  be  got  from  him  bv  force  of  armes. 

Knolles,  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

ENTREATMENT.  Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From  this  time 
Be  somewhat  sranter  of  your  maiden  pretence; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  comniaud  to  parley.  HamLt  i,  8. 

So  also  entreaty,  in  Johnson. 
fTo  ENTROUP.    To  form  in  troops. 

And  whiles  at  the  very  point  of  the  medley  on  both 
sides,  the  horsemen  stronely  entrovped  themselves, 
and  the  footnitn  stoutly  fortified  their  owne  sides, 
making  a  front  by  jovning  their  bucklers  most  close 
and  fa«t  together.    Holland's  Jmmianus  Mare.  1009. 

fENUCLEATE.      To    solve;    to   un- 
riddle. 

Set.  What  makes  your  grave  lordship  in   it,  I  do 
beseech  you?    But  sir,  mark  me,  the  kernel  of  the 
text  enucleated,  I  shall  confute,  refute,  repel,  refel. 
Chapman's  Bev.for  Honour,  1654. 

t ENVIOUS.     Angry,  indignant: 

And  as  keen  dogs  keep  sheep  in  cotes  or  folds  of 
bwdles  bound. 


And  grin  at  every  breach  of  air,  emvious  of  all  that 
moves.  ChafWi.  II.,  x,  159. 

ENVIRON,  acfp.  All  around.  Exactly 
the  French  adverb  environ.  The  ori- 
ginal French  word  was  viron,  of  which 
this  is  a  compound.  See  Menage, 
Origines. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  enetron  goes. 
To  view  what  couut'nance  ev*ry  warrior  beairs. 

Fairf.  Tau^  n,  80. 

The  verb  and  substantive  from  this 

origin  are  still  in  use. 
ENVOY.     See  L'envoy. 
ENVY,  for  hatred,  or  ill-will.    Not  now 

used  in   that  sense;   but   ii..y   too 

frequently  produces  hatred. 

I  forgive  alL 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with ;  no  black  emep 
Shall  make  my  grave.  Hen.  Vm,  li,  1. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture, who,  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
passage,  supposes  take  and  make  to 
have  changed  places. 

I  can't  make  peace  with ;  no  black  mey 
Shall  taJte  my  grave. 

To  take  would  then  mean  to  blast,  as 
it  does  not  unusually.  In  the  same 
sense  envy  occurs  again  in  that  play : 

Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction. 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  iii,  I. 

Many  such  instances  are  given  in  the 
notes,  and  at  Merch.  Ven.,  iv,  1,  and 
0.  PI.,  ii,  319.  Hence  enviously  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  angrily,  in- 
dignantly : 

And  hems,  and  beats  her  heart. 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws.  Ham,,  iv,  S. 

f  2b  ENVY  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  hate. 

I  suppose  it  is  bicause  you  are  aged,  and  nowe  are 
not  able  to  doe  as  other  yong  men  and  women  do^ 
and  this  niaketh  you  to  envy  it  so  much. 

Nortkbrooke  against  Dicing,  1577. 
lie  speake  to  him,  and  gentiv  him  salute, 
"Tho  in  my  heart  I  mtie  much  the  man. 

True  Traqedie  of  Richard  III,  1594 

EPHESIAN.  Evidently  a  cant  terra, 
probably  signifying  a  toper,  or  jovial 
companion,  as  Dr.  Johnson  conjec- 
tured. 

Art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Mer.  r.  W.,  iv,  6. 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  that  this  word  is  like  Anthropo- 
phagi ni  an,  which  precedes  it,  merely 
a  sounding  word,  to  astonish  Simple. 
This  is  refuted  by  the  recurrence  of 
it  in  2  Hen.  IV,  where  the  context 
sufficiently   explains    it.      Inquiring 
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who  are  with  Falstaff,  the  prince 
say  9, 

P'.H.  What  company? 

Page.  Epkenam^  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  8. 

He  means  *'  Jolly  companions  of  the 
old  sort."  Why  they  were  termed 
Ephesiafu  is  not  clear ;  and  it  woald 
be  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of 

.    so  idle  and  familiar  an  expression. 

EPICED,  or  EPICEDE.  A  funeral 
song.     Epicedium,  Lat. 

And  on  the  banks  each  cypresse  bow'd  his  head. 
To  heare  the  avan  sing  his  own  epieed. 

Brotene,  Brit.  Piut.,  I,  ▼,  p.  118. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  instances  of  epicede. 
The  Latin  form,  epicedium,  has  been 
more  commonly  used. 
fEPISCOPIZE.     To  act  the  part  of  a 
bishop. 

Who  will  fpiseopixet  mnst  watch,  fast,  pray. 
And  see  to  worke,  not  oversee  to  play. 

Scot's  Philomythie,  1616. 

fTo  EQUALIZE.     For  to  equal. 

Outsun^  the  Moses,  and  did  equalize 
Their  kuig  Apollo.         Ckapm.  Ep.  ded.  to  Iliad. 
No  woe  Eerniiserie  can  e<^uaUize, 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities. 

Taylor'/  Workes,  1630. 

tEQUINAL.     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 

Chalchas  devisde  the  high  eauinall  pile, 

That  hit  huge  vastnesse  mignt  all  entrance  bar. 

Heywood'e  Troia  Brilannicat  1609. 


EQUIPAGE  appears  to  have  been  a  cant 
term,  which  Warburton  conjectured  to 
mean  stolen  goods.  Dr.  Farmer 
proves  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  but 
does  not  quite  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Why  then  the  world's  mine  ovster,  which  I  with 
■word  win  open.    I  will  retort  tne  sum  in  equipage. 

Mer.  Ir.  If.,  II,  *. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  means  attend- 
ance ;  that  is,  *'  If  you  will  lend  me 
the  money,  I  will  pay  the  sum  by 
waiting  on  you  ;*'  and  quotes  a  pas- 
sage in  support  of  it,  where  it  means 
rather  state. 
fERlNGO.  The  eringo  {Eryngium 
maritimum)  was  much  used  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  was  believed  to  possess 
strong  aphrodysiac  qualities. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
anow  eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provoca- 
tion If.  r.  0/ r.,  V,  B. 
And  yet  I  heare,  sir  Amorosos,  you  cherish  your 
loynes  with  high  art,  the  only  ingrosser  of  eringoee, 
prepar'd  cantliahdes,  cullesses  made  of  dissolved 
pearle  and  brua'd  amber,  &c. 

Mars  ton,  The  Fawne^  ii,  1. 

ERRA  PATER.  This  was  formerly 
very  current  as  the  name  of  an  old 
astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it, 
cannot  so  easily  be  determined.    In 


Sion  College  Library  there  is  a  tract, 
entitled  Erra  Pater^s  Predictions  (see 
Reading's  Catalogue),  fiat  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  companion  to  the  English 
Almanack,  dated  1694.  [There  were 
much  older  editions.]  The  title  is,  '*A 
Prognostycation  for  ever,  made  by 
Erra  Pater,  a  Jewe  born  in  Jewry, 
Doctor  in  Astronomy  and  Physic, 
very  profitable  to  keep  the  body  in 
health."  Black  letter.  But  the  con- 
tents are  only  the  usual  idle  rules  for 
health,  with  an  account  of  the  fairs 
and  highways  subjoined.  Almanacks 
also  borrowed  this  name,  with  equal 
reason.  Mr.  Warton  savs  of  Borde's 
Astronomical  Tracts,  that  he  thinks 
they  were  "  epitomized  and  bound  up 
with  Erra  Pater's  almanacs."  Hist. 
Engl.  Poetry,  iii,  77 > 

Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Vid  Lotted^ 
And  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

B.  and  Ft.  Elder  Bro.,  i,  S. 
This  was  a  hidden  blessing,  whose  eflfects  are  not  yet 
to  be  seene.  Tia  one  of  Erra  Pater^s  predictions,  'tis 
intailed  upon  his  issue. 

Taylor^s  Cast  over  the  Heater,  Dedication 
to  the  Reader^  p.  156. 

Butler  mentions  him  withTychoBrahe: 

In  mathematics  he  was  |$rt>Htcr 
Than  TVcho  Brahe,  or  hrra  Pater. 

'  Uudib.,  i,  1, 1. 11». 

But  he  had  given  that  nick-name  to 
William  Lilly,  the  astrologer.  He 
says,  "0  the  infallibility  o^  Erra 
Pater,  Lilly  T'  Mem.  o/  1649  and 
50,  p.  97.  In  the  above  passage, 
however,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
alluded  to  the  original  Erra  Pater, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other 
was  more  than  an  occasional  sarcasm. 
An  Erra-Pater  sometimes  meant  an 
almanack : 

Yea,  leat  I  erre  in  rules  of  husbandrie. 

An  Erra  Pater  keeps  me  companie. 

To  tell  me  which  are  Kood  days,  which  are  ill. 

Honest  Qkost,  p.  106. 
tBesidea,  we  have  an  old  pro«;nosticater. 
An  erring  father,  quasi  Erra  Pater. 
His  everhisting  almanack  tela  plaine. 
How  many  miles  from  hence  to  Charles  his  wainc  i 
From  Luiia  unto  Mercury  how  fane, 
To  Venus,  Sol,  and  Mara  that  warlike  starre ; 
From  Mars  to  merry  thuitder-thumping  Jove ; 
And  thence  to  sullen  Snturne  hiehest  abore. 
This  if  I  lye  not,  with  advice  and  leasure, 
Old  Erra  Pater  to  an  inch  did  measure. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
+If  no  great  person  die  this  month,  either  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  you  may  lieUt  Uihat«ow*Sa. 
old  Erra  Pater,  wui  \Bai»  XssaftrVMsx  ^^w  vS^ 
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ERST.  Formerly;  the  Baperlati?e  of 
the  Saxon  ere,  which  means  before : 
therefore  properly  ereMt,  first.  It 
occurs  so  perpetually  in  all  early 
authors,  that  instances  seem  hardly 
necessary : 

Thy  company,  which  mt  wu  irkiome  to  me, 

I  will  endure.  M  you  1. 1<,  iii,  S. 

^mt  erit  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wbeeli. 

2  Hen.  FT,  u,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  not  used  it  very  fre- 
quently ;  it  was  beginning  in  his  time 
to  be  antiquated.  Yet  it  is  still  re- 
tained in  poetry. 

fESBRANDILL.  To  shake  or  disquiet. 
Fr.  ebranler.  Queen  Elizabeth  uses 
the  term  in  a  letter  dated  1588. 

ESCAPE.  An  irregularity,  or  trans- 
gression ;  an  escape  from  the  strict 
ties  of  duty.     Often  written  *  scape. 

Borne  will  detpiie  her  for  thii  foul  escape. 

Tit.  Jnd.,  ir.  S. 
0  thon  great  thnuderer  1  doat  thou  behold 
With  watchfuU  eyea  the  subtile  *scapee  of  men. 

Tanered  and  Giemtinda,  0.  PL,  ii,  197. 

fESCHANSONNERY.  The  butlery. 
The  eschansonnety  eeller  is  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  printed  in  the  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  26,  as  containing  « in  wyn 
iiij.  septiers.*' 

To  ESCHEW.  To  avoid  or  shun. 
From  esehever,  old  French,  which 
meant  the  same.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  false  etymology,  escheoir, 
though  Skinner,  his  usual  guide,  pro- 
nounces eschever  the  better.  It  is 
indeed  undoubted ;  the  word,  and  all 
its  derivatives,  may  be  seen  in  Cot- 
grave.  The  French  word  is  itself 
deduced  by  Menage  from  excavere,  to 
take  care.     See  him  in  echever. 

What  cannot  be  eeckew'd  muit  be  embrac'd. 

Mer.  W.  r.,  T,  6. 

The  word  occurs  often  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  See  Job,  i,  1  and 
8,  and  ii,  3,  and  in  1  Pet,  iii,  11. 

Those  dHnsrers  preat  you  say  to  be  foreshowne.  he. 
—Cannot  ue  knowue,  or  cannot  be  esckeved. 

Harr.  Jrioet.,  iv,  26. 

ESCOTED.  Paid.  From  scot,  a  con- 
tribution, which  is  formed,  as  Dm 
Cange  says,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
seeat,  money.  See  his  Glossary,  in 
Escotum  and  Scot :  hence  scot  and 
lot. 

Who  maintains  them?  how  are  they  eecoted. 

mml.,  ii.  8. 

ESILE,  or  OISEL.     Probably  a  Danish 
river.    See  EiszL, 


ESLOYNE,  V.    To  remove.    Ealoygner, 
old  Fr. 

From  worldly  caret  he  did  himielf  edojfnt^ 
And  greatly  ahunned  manly  exercise. 

Spene.  F.  (J.,  I,  ir, ». 

Donne  has  used  it  in  the  form  of  the 
more  modem  French,  without  the  #, 
eloigner. 

How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  eUngne  me  thus. 
And  how  posterity  shall  know  it  too. 

JDoHHtt  Fmledic^im  to  He  Book, 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  eloignment  even 
in  Shenstone. 

tBut  ah  the  Hearens  are  too  far  t$Uiif%*i 
Above  our  reach,  nor  can  our  humane  leiiee 
Attain  lo  see  what  is  decreed  above. 

PkiUu  ofScynt,  ly  /.  8.,  ISiS. 

ESPERANCE.  Hope.  French.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  as  if  perfectly  adopted 
into  our  language.  In  the  Scottish 
dialect  it  was,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  shows. 

An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 

That  doth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Tro.  and  CreM$.,  r,  S. 
To  be  worst, 
Hie  lowest,  and  most  dejected  tiling  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  etperatice,  lires  not  in  fear.  Lear,  ir,  1. 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  word  of  battle 
by  Percy,  it  has  the  final  e  pronounced, 
as  a  French  word.    1  Hen.  IF,  ▼,  2. 
ESPIAL.     A  spy.      From  the  French, 
espier. 

— By  your  eepiols  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  led. 

1  Hen.  ri,  ir,  8. 
Her  father  and  myself,  lawful  etpialt. 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that.  Bur.    HawU.,  iii.  1. 
They  hurt  no  man  that  is  unarmed,  onles  he  be  au 
^*oll.  More'e  I'topia^  by  RoHiuont  P  7. 

Tne  Frenche  king,  advertised  bv  espials  of  their 
determination,  prepareth  also  for  tne  warrca. 

Holinsk.,  voL  ii,  M  1. 

Also   for  observation,   or  discovery. 
See  Spial. 
fESPRED.     Spread.     For  yspred. 

He  layde  him  then  duwne  by  the  altars  side 
Upon  the  white  hindes  skin  espred  therefore. 

Mirour  for  Ma^tratet,  1S87. 

ESPRYSED.     Taken.    Esprise,  old  Fr. 

But  she  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  tiie 
raging  and  intollerable  fire  of  love. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  rol.  ii,  8  s  8. 

ESSAY.  To  take  the  essay  of  a  dish, 
or  to  try  it,  was  the  office  of  the 
mattre  d'Mtel,  or,  in  very  great 
houses,  of  the  master  carver,  icuyer 
tranchant.  It  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  dipping  in  a  square  piece  of 
bread,  and  tasting  it.  When  the 
company  is  seated,  he  is  to 

Gome  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  takmg  the  essay  with  a  square 
alice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and 
purpose.  0.  Rosens  Instruct,  for  Officers  qftkt 

Jfw.M.lCfe.p.'So. 

Often  contracted  to  *aay.     See  Say. 
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ESSES.  Tbe  turnings  of  a  river  are 
oddly  and  quaintly  compared  by 
Browne  to  tbe  collar  of  SS,  or  eBses, 
worn  by  tbe  knights  of  tbe  Garter : 

Or  to  a  mead  a  wanton  river  drt'sses, 
With  richest  coUers  of  her  turning  esses. 

Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  94. 

Minshew  tells  us  that  they  were  worn 
by  ''great  counsellors  of  estate,  judges 
of  this  land/'  &c.,  but  he  does  not  say 
why  they  were  formed  like  SS. 
ESSOIN  B,  or  ESSOIGN.  Excuse,  in- 
dulgence for  not  appearing.  From 
the  French,  essaine,  or  exoine.  This 
has  been  variously  derived,  from 
llofjyvaOai,  from  exonerare,  or  ezideo- 
nare,  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  best 
etymologists,  as  Du  Gauge,  Menage, 
Yossius,  Spehnan,  agree  to  deduce  it 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  mnnis, 
sumnis,  or  somnis,  which  meai\t  an 
impediment.  Sunnis  itself  is  derived 
from  saumnis,  delay.  Germ.,  or,  as 
Hickes  says  with  less  probability, 
from  sunia,  truth,  Moeso-Goth. 

From  everie  worke  he  chaleneed  essowu^ 

for  contemplation  is^e.       Spsns.  F.  Q.,  I,  It,  90. 

Essoign  is  still  a  term  in  the  common 
law ;  the  cMMoign-days  being  those 
days  on  which  the  court  sits  to  take 
essoigns  or  excuses  for  such  as  do  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of 
the  writ.  The  topics  of  essoign  are 
classed  into  five  kinds  : — 1.  De  ultra 
mare;  2.  De  terra  sancta;  3.  De 
malo  veniendi ;  4.  De  malolecti;  5. 
De  servitio  regis.  For  being  beyond 
sea,  in  the  holy  land,  infirm,  sick  in 
bed,  or  on  the  king's  service.  There 
is  an  officer  called  clerk  of  the  essoigns, 
by  whom  these  pleas  are  registered. 
Law  Diet. 

tFor  swearing  and  for  forswearing,  and  blaspheming 
the  blessed  name  of  the  eternall  God,  where  no  excuse 
can  serve,  no  advocate  can  plead,  no  proxey  or  essoyne 
is  to  be  granted,  but  presently  the  guilty  caitif  is  com- 
manded to  utter  darKcnesse  and  perpetuall  Uirments. 

Tfly/or'*  Workes.  IfiSO. 

ESTIMATE.  Used  for  estimation,  value. 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Seymour, 
Kune  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Sick.  II,  u.  3.— 424.  b. 

f  ESTOPLE.  A  stoppage,  or  impediment. 

But  estoples  of  water  courses,  doe  in  some  places 
grow  by  such  nieanes,  as  one  private  man  or  two  can- 
not by  force  or  discretion  make  remedie. 

NordeiCs  Svrveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

ESTRADIOTS.      A  kind   of  dragoons 
used  by  tbe  French.     Menage  derives 


it  from  the  Italian,  stradiotti,  which, 
according  to  Guiccardini,  were  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Venice,  who 
retained  the  appellation  proper  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  stratiota, 
eTp€iTnirai.  Otherwise,  it  seems  more 
obvious  to  derive  them  from  estrade, 
or  strada,  as  being  light  troops  em- 
ployed battre  Vestrade,  to  scour  the 
ways,  for  intelligence,  and  other  pur- 
poses. [The  Greek  derivation  is 
correct.] 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiots,  and  footmen.         Comities,  hy  Danet,  F  f  S. 

Ph.  de  Com  mines  describes  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  whicb  they  were 
armed. 
ESTRIDGE.    The  ostrich. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  baUi'd. 

\Uen.ir,if,\, 
To  be  farioos, 
Is  to  be  fVighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  vnll  peck  the  estridge.  Ant.  ^  CI.,  iii,  11. 
Let  them  both  remember  tliat  the  estridge  disgetteth 
hard  vron  to  preserve  his  health.  Eupkues,  a  4,  b. 
Should  the  estridge  snatch  off  the  gallant's  feather, 
the  beaver  his  hat,  the  goat  his  gloves,  the  sheep  hit 
sute,  the  silkworm  his  stockings,  the  neate  his  ahoea 
— he  would  be  left  in  a  cold  condition. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  164 
fTis  dyet  onely  for  an  estrick  tooth. 
It  cannot  cog,  yet  very  much  doth  smooth. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

ESTRO,  #.,  for  cestrum.  Literally  the 
gadfly;  metaphorically,  any  violent 
and  irresistible  impulse. 

But  come,  with  this  free  heat, 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasme, 
(For  these  are  phrases  both  poetical) 
Will  we  go  rate  the  prince. 
MarstofCs  Parasitaster,  ii ;  Jne.  Dr.,  ii,  887. 

ETERNE.     Eternal. 

But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Maci.,  ill,  8. 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eteme. 

Haml,  ii,  S. 
0  thou  Btemel  by  whom  all  beings  move. 

Brovme,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  br,  p.  89. 
For  which  we  ought  in  all  our  haps  rejoice. 
Because  the  eye  eteme  all  tilings  foreseeth- 

Mirourfor  Mag.,  p.  884. 

fETERNESS.  The  quaUty  of  being 
eternal. 

Corruption,  and  etemesse,  at  one  time. 
And  in  one  subject,  let  t(^ther,  loosse  ? 

Byron's  Trageiy, 

fETRIED.     For  tried. 

Hereby  you  see  th'  unsteady  trust  in  warre. 
Hereby  you  see  the  stay  of  states  etride. 

Mirour/or  Magistrates,  1587. 

ETTICKE,  or  ETHIKE,  adj.  Hectic. 
Etique,  Fr.    Here  evidently  ague  fits. 

A  sicknesse,  like  tbe  fever  etlieke  fittes. 

Which  shakes  with  cold  when  we  do  bume  like  fire. 

Promos  and  Cassand.,  iii,  1. 
What  saide  If  lyke  to  etticke  fttieat  ua^JbmsL'bseKi^ 


BTT  2f 

of  Brilmla  Ml  [d  ua  dwyiul  lokiia  buitI  Uk 
titic  r»ir.  SMnUnt,  dtcd  b;  Dt.  JimiaoL 

TIlia  ethie,  or  ««ici  feyer  wiw,  in  fact, 
the  conRumption,  but  vas  also  called 
an  ague.  An  old  medicHl  book  lajs, 
"Of  the  Coiiiumption  or  Eihic  Hec- 
tics. Tliit  ii  one  of  the  most  periloui 
a^ueB  that  may  li;;lit  upon  a  man." 
MotoiCt  General  Practice  ofPhynek, 
part  vi,  cap.  xi,  p.  679. 

I  btjc  lh(  tmi  ilkAi  riiilil, 
l'htn7X*M<itiIti,>'tt^|uutnUdonbt. 

ETTIN.  A  giant.  From  ete^iai.  \A. 
So  derived  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  liia 
Glovaary  to  tbe  Complayiit  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Jainie:<on  ralber  incon- 
aiderately  objected  to  thia  etymology  ; 
but  both  Lye  and  Benaon  give  eten, 
ffigaa,  vhicb  tbe;  derive  from  etan, 
to  eat.     The  origin  ia  therefore  unde- 

P«  tbi'j  nr  tilt  klBfi  ct  Fofln^  DUDot  vt  at  Ui 

uiicb  it  fnm  hin.       B.  f-  W.  tlhktofB.  P.,  i,  I. 
And.nlieUicr  tlioa  witU  duu^hu  lini{ht. 

rtou  ihalt  be  net  lu^  la  b^t  Ma. 

CcllsM.Sa^trSafl. 

Eyllin  is  alio  preserved  in  tbe  Scot- 
tish dialect,  of  whicb  many  examplea 
are  given  by  Jamieson,  qtiarto  Di< ' 
As  ellin,  from  its  etymology,  impli 
cannibaliam,  every  giant  might  not  de- 
aerve  tbe  name.  [This  ia  not  correct.] 
See  also  Cbalmera'a  Qloasary  to  Sit 
David  Lyndsay. 
BVARGY.  An  affected  expresaioa, 
supposed  to  be  used  for  facility  ;  from 
tiitfiyit,  easy.  I  rather  suspect  the 
passage  to  have  been  corrupted  at  tbe 

Id  ptainer  tttrn,  whil  urn  Ihw  f  ipak. 

JfiKf.  oflH/.  ifar.ra  PI., ,,  ». 

EUBIDES.  Acolkdiveuameforsome 
of  tbe  weatern  islands  of  Scotland 
A  corruption  o{ Eiuda,  which  is  tbe 
name  given  to  them  by  Pliny.  Tbey 
are  now  called  Hebrides,  whicb  is 
perhaps  only  a  furtber  corruption. 

A>  in  th'  Aibuiu  hu, 
The  Amn^  ud  br  ilitm  tht  Hailfi'd  BtHia. 

iVfljI. />»/^(.  B,  1X,B.BS;. 
The  Omilri.  uri  all  Didk  Babidrt,  imhnc'd 
In  Neptune'i  i|al  tnat.  IbU.,  B.  X,  p.  BM. 

tEVECKE,  or  EVICKE.     A  speciea  of 
wild  goht, 
Iba,  luprkfne  a](«rBM  |«bm,  Mto,  Vunul, 


W)ucb  Brrhcr-liiie  (u  lonf  beTarc  he  took  bii  hidda 
)no«"    """*    ""  '  S^^H,  W  .  I'.  IM. 

To  EVE.V.     To  equal,  or  make  equal. 

Ublhoi,  tbe  cue  1  iitve  lo  nm  jotir  ccalent.  I  viih 
ij  nun    in     e      en  a]      ^^^^  r..  i,  S. 

Thtre'i  non  lo  lie  emtidei'd  i  bat  vrll  rm 
All  tli.i  p«d  time  wUI  flit  <u.  C;^.,ii>.  L 

In  Othello,  ii,  1,  tbe  folios  read, 

TiU  I  im  Mxn'/rith  him.  vife  Iw  wife^ 

instead  of  "  even  with  biin,"  as  in  tbe 
quarto  and  the  modern  editions. 

''T^„_J'Giim..5"?\..u.i\%. 
Hejn^'MiJ,  trim  Ajf,  put  ii. 

BVEN,  adj.  Equal.  Singularly  used 
in  the  pliraae  even  Chriatiait,  for 
fellow  Cbriatian  ;  a  cuatomary  exprea- 

Aiid  the  more  pilj ;  that  peat  folk  ibonld  hare  vnm^ 


I;  )aitm*  >ha  Uvea  of  their  nn  C« 
IE  otUer  nien'a  virtue.  enTviu  otiier  nu 
Sir  Tim.  liar?!  Warla. 
■hcTt  thei  maie  not  b^hle 
.n  gmie  pluupca  to  RgliU 


I,  w  .t«: 


gunge;    for   Mr.    Todd    sbows    that 
Wickliff  used  even  tervant  for  fellow- 
servant. 
tEVEN.       On  an  even,   i.  e.,    on   an 
equality ;  on  par. 

Ve  on  m  mn  la;  imlort  aonlea  wd  bodiea. 
For  ao  tUejr  doe  ibal  rnXir  iiiitle  enmbali. 

a.rl<ir,  I^Krrmg  FokHI,.  ItM. 

EVIL  EYED.  Envious,  malicious.  Envy 
ia  denoted  by  an  evil  eye  in  tbe  New 
Testament,  and  is  warranted  by  the 
original.  "Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good."  Malth.,  zs,  15.  See 
also  Mark,  vii,  22,  and  other  passages. 

ran  tliall  not  liud  lue.  d.uihtfir. 
iW^j'duniyJo.  '""'  "'"™"*%i,a., i, ». 

fEVILNESS.  Perversity  of  diaposiuon. 


tEVIRATK.     Emasculated. 


bat  luch  aa  ejport  Aod  apprnred  Tarnoor,  that  h* 

miiht  ba  ooBpand  eitha  witli  old  SiciDiiu  «t  SaniQi. 

\  BtOMri  ^BiaUaiu  MatiL.  IMS. 
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fEVITE.    To  avoid.    Lat.  evito. 

Wonder  of  wonders  I  what  we  oa^ht  t^eviU 
As  our  disease,  we  hog  as  oar  delight. 

QuarUs'i  BmhUwu. 

fEVITE  RN  ALL.     Everlasting. 

He  that  so  many  galling;  steps  hath  trnc'd. 
That  iu  80  many  countries  earst  hath  bin. 
And  to  his  evitemaU  fame  is  grac'd. 
To  be  well  weloom'd  unto  BoMoms  inne. 

TayUn'M  Worku,  1630. 

EUPHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  con- 
versation and  writing,  fashionable  for 
some  time  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly*8  two  perform- 
ances, entitled  Eaphues,  or  the  Ana^ 
tomy  of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and  his 
En ff land.  This  we  learn  only  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Blount,  who  pub- 
lished six  of  his  plays  in  1632:  he 
saytt,  "  Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for 
a  new  Englisth  which  he  taught  them. 
Euphues  and  his  England  began  first 
that  language.  All  our  ladies  were 
then  his  scollers,  and  that  beautie  in 
court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme, 
was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which 
now  there  speaks  not  French." 
The  work  which  had  this  extraordi- 
nary effect,  is  well  characterised  by 
R.  Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
plays,  who  says,  "  It  is  an  unnatural, 
affected  jargon,  in  which  the  perpetual 
use  of  metaphors,  allusions,  allegories, 
and  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wit ;  and 
stiff  bombast  for  language."  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  author  perpetually 
takes  the  liberty  to  allude  to  things 
that  never  had  existence  but  in  his 
own  brain,  as  acknowledged  and 
known,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
curious  specimen : 

The  peacock  is  a  bird  for  none  but  Juno,  the  dove  for 
none  but  Vesta .-  none  must  wear  Venus  in  a  table  but 
Alexander ;  none  Pallas  in  a  ring  but  Ulysses :  for  as 
there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
one  tree  in  Arabia  where  she  buildeth. 

Here  the  circumstances  in  italic  were, 
I  believe,  never  thought  of  but  by  this 
author ;  which  affectation  of  learning, 
without  any  sound  foundation,  has 
the  coldest  effect  imaginable.  The 
same  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
names  and  properties  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. I  have  remarked  above,  in 
Camomile,  that  Shakespeare  meant 
to  ridicule  Lyly  in  what  he  introduces 
about  it  in  1  Hen.  IV.  And  iu  the 
character   of   Osrick,  and  Hamlet's 


bnrlesqae  of  his  affected  language,  we 
have  a  complete  specimen  of  i^KpAui^m. 
Haml.,  V,  2.  Very  fine  people  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  Euphuis*d: 

When  the  Arcadian  and  JS'n;)Awm'/ gentlewomen  hare 
their  tongues  sharpened  to  set  upon  you 

Decker's  Outs  Eomh.,  eh.  yL 

By  Arcadian  it  should  appear  that  a 
fashion  was  taken  from  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney,  aa  well  as  the  Euphues. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphues 
is  said  in  ridicule  to  be  part  of  the 
furniture  of  an  affected  courtier : 

H'as  nothing  in  him,  but  a  piece  of  Euphues, 
And  twenty  dozen  of  twelvepenny  ribband. 

Honest  Man's  Fortuns,  t,  p.  461. 

Drayton  gives  sir  Philip  Sidney  the 
credit  of  putting  an  end  to  Euphuism  ; 
but,  alas !  without  discarding  affecta- 
tion, for  the  Arcadia  is  almost  aa 
absurdly  affected  as  Euphues, 

The  noble  Sidney  with  this  last  arose, 

That  hiroi  for  numbers  and  fur  prose. 

That  throughly  pac'd  our  language,  as  to  show 

The  plenteous  Eiixlish  hand  in  hand  might  go 

With  Greek  and  Ditin ;  and  did  first  reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Lilly's  [Lyiy's]  writing  then  in  niet 

Talking  of  stones,  starSy  plants,  of  fishes,  fiieSt 

Playingwilh  words,  and  idle  simiUes ; 

As  th'  English  apes,  and  verv  zanies  be, 

Of  ev'ry  thing,  tiiat  thev  do  near  and  see. 

So  imitating  his  [Lyiy's^  ridiculous  tricks. 

They  speak  and  wnte  all  like  mere  lunaticks. 

Drayton,  Of  Poets  and  Poesy,  p.  1366. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  lashes  this  affec- 
tation of  his  times,  in  his  Discoveries : 


I  do  hear  them  say  often,  some  men  are  not  wittT 
because  they  are  not  every  where  witty,  than  whica 
nothing  is  more  foolish.    If  an  eye  or  a  nose  be  an 


excellent  part  in  the  face,  therefore  be  all  eye  or  nose  ? 
I  tliink  the  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  chin, 
lip,  or  any  part  else,  are  as  necessary  and  natural  in 
the  place.  But  now  nothing  is  good  that  is  natural ; 
right  and  natural  lanffnage  seems  to  have  the  least  of 
the  wit  in  it  -,  that  which  is  writhed  and  tortured  is 
accounted  the  more  exquisite.  Vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

f EW.  Used  here  as  the  name  of  a 
flowering  plant. 

The  flowers  of  plants  having  the  resemblance  of  butter- 
flies, conduce  to  fruitfulness ;  as  our  English  gander- 
goose,  the  flower  of  beans,  woodbine,  ew.  and  ragwort. 

Saunders's  Physiognomie,  1663. 

EWES.  The  price  of  ewes  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  is  preserved  in  the 
following  passage : 

A  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

2  Hen  TV  iiL  S 

fEXAGlTATED.  Violently  agitated.' 
The  same  writer  has  exagitation. 

Then  fear  could  ere  have  done,  and  did  presage 
Th'  ensuing  storms  exnqitated  rage. 

Chanuerlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

EXCALIBOUR,  or  ESCALIBOUR.  The 
name  of  king  Arthur's  sword,  whose 
spear  and  shield  had  also  their  proper 
names;  the  one  being  called  Rone, 
the  other  Pridu)\n. 


Ik  lidMM  of  tb«  mu  tWc  lna^aie  vwtkr 

lb  tonps  ff  Ui  nurd,  ibetrfiBHuStotri 
Tht  bi«ia>  Hul  Ihe  lenftli  or  Sikh,  hii  itablc  ipMr, 
With  Pn^Bin,  hi!  [«t  •hield.  u>d  what  tba  pnnf 
could  bev.  Sr^bn,  FoIfM..  ir.  p-  TH- 

This  iword  vtm  given  to  Arthur  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  whom  Merlin 
directed  him  to  npply  for  it;  the 
account  it  given  in  B.  I,  cb.  23,  of 
the  "Hidtorie  of  Prince  Arthur." 
Lond;  1634.  Other  adTentareB  re- 
lating to  this  sword  are  told  ia  B.  IV, 
ch.  69,  TO. 

The  swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
tiBually  had  names ;  thns,  Morglay 
was  the  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  and  OurtH- 
dana  of  OriHodo. 

Ii7aUlhorilorTlB7»fi^»v'ih(r,T)QriDdini,DTfo^  tnU 
IltndDD  credit  MthU  ii  (*blnt  of 'em ;  1  know  the 
tiniu  (inline  own.      B.  J<mM.  Btrf  tt.  t*  fi.,  iii,  1. 

As  all  heroes  were  made  to  resemble 
tbe  knights  of  romance,  by  the  writera 
of  the  middle  ages,  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
moath  gave  the  name  of  Croeea  Mora 
to  the  sword  of  Julius  CsesaT.  HeDce 
in  Ftiimus  Troes : 

When  » ralie  Cicur'i  fwced.  caU'd  Onct*  Hon, 
Wliieb  unet  burt,  but  luU'd !  0.  PL,  lii,  p.  UT. 

So  alao  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
Nennius  says, 

I  had  hia  avoid,  wu  namal  Ovcrm  Man. 

Lt}.  oflfnuiui,  p.  138. 

fEXCHANGE-WENCHES.  The  women 
who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  and 
whose  reputation  waa  not  very  good. 

Hdw  crerT  acitncr-waict  it  nalicr'd  ia  ij  them  nU, 
her  lUJU,  mid  whiV  ihe  edla  to  otboi  to  kmw  wbU 
tfacT  lAfk,  while  henelf  lacka  bOlbiDg  to  make  ho  a« 
floe  H  a  coanKH.         A/Jwf  j  Famly,  lASS,  p.  XL 

EXCLAIM.     Exclamation. 

jUu,  Ihe  pvt  I  had  in  OlMtir'a  hlood 

Oii.n,  i,3. 

EXCREMENT,  from  ^retco.  Kvcry- 
thing  that  appears  to  vegetate  or  grow 
upon  the  human  body ;  as  the  hair, 
the  beard,  the  nails. 

Whj  ia  Tirae  auefa  a  nii^ajd  ul  hair,  being  aa  it  ia  ao 

plenti^il  an  acrnunL  Com.  ofS.^  ii,  9. 

IMlj  with  inji  mrliHiif,  mj  mnatuhio. 

^•wf  L  £..  V.  1. 
Whoae  chin  bevi  no  imprenion  or  manhood. 

Bat  abvre  all  thingi  weaiDobeerd;  lon^beaida 

Cnne  Hit  K  pleaLifuUj.         BaUaliik'i  Jmynlmi.  i,  S. 

Which  pBSAages  explain  the  following, 
where  the  usage  is  more  obncure : 

Lat  D*  pocket  op  m;  pedJar'a  ticrmunl. 

r.  Tlafc,  iT.S. 


EXI 

that  is,  mj  pedlar'a  bewd;    and  in 
Hamlet, 

lou  bedded  hdr,  lite  lite  is  «bi««0. 
SUrtanpuiditandaoncBd,  HtmL.ai.*. 

that  is,  as  if  there  waa  life  in  these 


tEXCUSATORY.    Made  for  an  excuse. 

king,  Ibey  vitlivcw  Ihaudvco  ialo 

t.     The^s 

Old  bed-lid  beldame*,  without  Ueth  or  bnumsL 
Tbat  would  not  flr  hia  furr.    B  f^Ft.  XU  Unr,i.l. 

It  is  said  to  be  so  used  by  Ben  Jonaon, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  the  passage. 
It  waa  probably  a  military  term. 
EXERCISE.  The  puritans  had  week- 
day sermons,  which  they  made  a  great 
point  of  frequenting,  and  termed  ex- 
ercises. In  ridicule  of  them  a  profii- 
gale  character  says. 

We  of  the  pioDi  iball  be  mflmid  to  « 

To  a  lour  (orein,  (or  tai  our  pncleta  ikosU 

Be  pick'd.  Will,  0.  PL,  riii,  M. 

Jfiysr  ^  QM.,  0.  PL,  li,  in. 

These  exereUet    are   uoticed  in   the 
Canons  of  the  Church.     See  Todd. 
It  probably  means  sermon  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage; 

1  thuk  thee,  (nod  iir  John,  with  aU  my  heart. 
I  am  in  debt  fat  y,a,  lul  .artiu  ,- 
Come  (he  next  Sabhalh.  and  t  nIll  eonleot  too. 
_  »el.  «/.  ui.a. 

EXHIBITION.  Stipend  or  allowance 
of  money.  Still  used  in  the  univer- 
sitJea,  where  the  salaries  bestowed  by 
some   foundations  are  called  exhibi- 

hia  rhenda  tis 


Hir-d  with  that  lelf  aUUOat 
Which  lonr  o-n  mffen  jieW.  Cfwi..  i,  7. 

"  Hired  with  that  very  aame  allow- 
ance of  money."  And  when  Lear 
complains  of  being  "  confin'd  to  exhi- 
bition," he  meana,  put  upon  a  atated 
allowance.  Lear,  i,  2.  The  aame  is 
the  inieot  of  Othello  when  be  requires 
for  his  wife. 

Due  feforenee  of  place,  and  aktHliim.         OIL,  i,  S. 

tEXIGENCE.     An  extremity. 

Obtain'd  the  full  anmne  he  demanded,  promiainit  in 
ler;  abort  lime  (o  retnin  it,  and  threatning  to  ba 
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Krenged  (rf  hk  Iaiid]ord  for  Rdofcfac  Um  to  faeli  an 
txigente.  Mitory  ^Fnuuitm,  IftSfi. 

EXIGENT;  freqaendy  used  for  ezi- 
geuce.  Situation  of  difficulty ;  as  in 
the  following: 

Wh  J  do  Toa  croM  me  in  tiiit  ttigtmt  T  Jul.  Cm^  t,  1. 

But  Shakespeare,  or  some  one  of  his 
time,  has  used  it  for  extremity,  in  the 
sen»e  of  end  or  termination  : 

These  eyei,  like  lanpt  whose  wuting  oil  it  ipent. 
Wax  dim,  u  dnwing  to  their  esigaU.  1  Hen.  VI,  ii,  S. 

The  following  passage  is  cited  as 
parallel,  and  probably  is  so  : 

Hath  driT^  her  to  Mme  detpente  tngent. 

WUdowu  of  Dr.  DodypoU,  1000. 

The  next  is  so  without  doubt,  as  the 
speaker  alludes  to  his  own  immediate 
death: 

And  now  wrrired  npon  the  armed  coast, 
In  ezpectatian  of  the  Tictorie 
Whose  honour  Ues  beyond  this  exigmt, 
Throoxh  mortall  dan^,  with  an  active  spirit, 
ThoB  1  aspire  to  nndergoe  my  death- 

C.  Tdmrneur,  AtkeiiVi  Tragedy ,  1 4. 

fEXILED.     Slender;  weak. 

Which  (to  my  exiUi  and  slender  leammg)  have  made 
this  little  treatise  againste  diceplaying,  danncing, 
and  vaine  playes  or  entrrludes. 

Nortkbrooke,  ayaiust  Dicing,  1677. 

fEXISTIMATION.     Esteem ;  estimate. 


As  thonghe  the  hole  exietiwuuion  of  theyr  wiadome 
"  d  I 

M6re'9  Utopia,  1551. 


were  in  jeopardT  to  be  overthrowrne,  ana  that  ever 
after  they  shoula  be  counted  for  veiy  diserdes. 


fEXITIAL.    Fatal ;  rainous. 

Like  to  a  threatning  meteor  in  the  aire. 
Which  where  it  Iitehts  exiliaU  ruin  brinn. 

Heywood^$  Troia  Britanmca,  1609. 

fEXORNATlON.     Embellishment. 

Idlenesse  againe  is  the  sister  of  doltishnesse,  both 
enemies  to  art;  whereas  exercise,  conference,  and 
experience  make  both  arte  and  wit  to  yeeld  forth 
fhiit  and  esomation. 

Siek  Cabinet  furmsked  witk  Varietie  of  Excellent 
Discriptions,  1616. 

EXPECT,  s.     Expectation. 

Be't  of  less  expect^ 
That  matter  needless,  &c  Tro.  /*  Cr.,  i,  8. 

I  have  not  seen  another  instance  of  it. 
It  has  been  thought  that  Shakespeare 
considered  it  as  an  allowable  licence 
to  make  substantives  from  verbs,  and 
vice  versd.  He  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  his  time. 
EXPEDIENCE.     Expedition,  celerity. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience. 

Rich,  n,  ii,  1. 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  set  on  us.    Hen.  F,  ir,  8. 

Also,  in  the  sense  of  enterprise,  un- 
dertaking : 

In  forwarding  this  dour  expedience,      1  Hen.  JT,  i.  1. 

That  is,  the  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 

Jnl.  and  Ck,  i,  S. 


EXPEDIENT,  adj.  Expeditious,  quick ; 
like  the  preceding  substantive. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
£re  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

£icA.i/,i,4. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 

Jokn,%\. 

EXPEDIENTLY.  Expeditiously;  stiU 
with  the  same  analogy. 

Bo  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

At  you  I.  it,  m,  1. 

fEXPENED.  Christened.  This  sin- 
gular corruption  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  old  parish  registers,  ana 
the  error  may  have  originated  in  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Greek  Xp, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  name  itself.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  Xpofer  for 
Christopher, 

tEXPENSKFUL.     Expensive ;  lavish. 

Hereupon  the  States  made  up  the  sum  presently, 
which  came  in  convenient  time,  fur  it  serv'd  to  defray 
the  expencefuU  progresse  he  made  to  Scotland  the 
summer  following.     HowelVt  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  EXPIRE,  V.  a.  To  exhaust,  or 
wear  out. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  with  winges  swift 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  JaruU 
Should,  he.  Spent.  Moth.  Hubb.  Talc,  806. 

So  also  Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Selden.     See  Todd. 
fTo  EXPISCATE.     To  fish  out;    to 
inquire. 

Expiteating  if  the  renown'd  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serre  their  turns. 

Chapm.  n.,  X,  181. 

To  EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold, 
for  expleat  or  unpleat :  a  word  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  Jonson. 
Mr.  Gifibrd  says  that  expiation  is  in 
Coles's  Dictionary ;  but  it  is  not  in 
some  editions  which  I  have  seen. 

Like  Solon's  self  explaftt  the  knotty  laws 

With  endless  labours.    Epigr.  66,  on  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 

fEXPLOIT.     To  perform. 

He  returned  to  Sitifls,  and  assembled  the  souldiors 
there  inhabiting,  together  with  those  whom  he 
brought  with  him ;  and  impatient  of  farther  delayes, 
be  made  hast  to  exploit  some  warlike  senrice. 

Holuind't  Jmmianut  MareeUinut,  1609. 
Which  enterprise  he  judged  rerye  nrcessarie  to 
be  exployted,  lor  better  Keeping  of  the  Brytaynes  in 
obedience.  HoUtttkcd,  1677. 

EXPOSTURE.  Exposure;  the  being 
exposed. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  expotture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  Corioi.,  iv,  1. 

As  this  word  is  found  only  here,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press,  for  exposure,  but  it  is  the 
reading  oC  U\^  ^i«.t.  ioV\»^« 


tE^CPROBRATE.    To  reproach. 

Sm4.  Wlicn  Uwl  be 

Hiall  luth  thj  fouJ  RDbncn,  ni  iToiil 
Tltv  heIiI,  n  ■DEDlhiai  Uut  dolli  enrobraU 
Hil  «»  UDU  him.  CarKimg%r,  SUdgl,  U» . 

Bip.  Uovc^IlDD'trnrvfrni/f  ourpu\enj, 
Tliouih  (UJ  our  •rulli  hub  b»D  Ihr  fcniuu  ipoTl. 
arlKfir'-ei  SMall  Slau.  IJil. 

tEXPUATE.    Spit  out. 

Chapman'tBgrok't  Cimlpiraejl.  1006, 

ffiXPUGNATlON.     The  conquect  of  ■ 
town. 

In  llic  hittoTT  of  Aft^^^^m.  it  it  tint  rHonntcd.  tt«t 
AvicUr  the  CartUB^nlBD,  being  one  dmj  nt  tlie  u- 
mgnalioK  of  ^irkcuia,  he  huid  a  tajrn  wbich  laid  to 

Tl<  foamgtT  <,f  BnrnMs.  ISII. 

tEXPUGNEB.      One  who    reducei   b 
fortreBB. 

]  h»ve  tuj  lord,  uid  doubt  doI  h«  I'iU  pnvTD, 
Or  tbe  ytt  taintUue  fortreHe  of  BTrun. 
A  qiiicLa  exfmgner,  nnd  ■  ttiQbg  ubider- 

To  EXPULSE.     To  expel,  or  dri«  out. 
Exputtut,  Lnt. 


EXSUFFLICATE,  orf>.  °  Coate'mptible, 
sbomiuable.  From  exavffiare,  low 
Lat.,  which  Du  Caoge  explaiuB  "  zoa- 
teninere,  despiiere,  rejicere."  It  is 
derived,  he  sn^s,  froni  the  old  eccle- 
■iastical  form  of  renouncing  the  devil, 
in  the  ancient  baptiiiin  of  catechu- 
mens, when  the  candidate  wae  com- 

,  manded  hj  the  prieat  to  turn  to  the 
west,  and  thrice  txmffiale  Satan 
(tx>vffiar«,QTinxufflaTt).  He  refers 
to  Cyril,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
for  autlioriiy.  The  English  word  is 
found  only  in  this  passage  of  Shake- 
To  lUtli  rif^pialr  md  blown  nljuiisi.    Oliillo,  iii,  S. 

This  not  being  understood,  eimffolate 
was  propoBed  by  Hanmer,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Johnson  and  otliers ;  but  the 
other  (or  rsther  exuffikate)  is  the 
rending  of  the  old  copies,  and  is 
probably  right.  Hider  and  Thoma- 
siuH  bath  acknowledge  exvfflo  aa  equi- 
Tfllenl  to  ffflo,  but  as  a  word  then 
disused,  tiilpicius  Severus  has  ex- 
wffio,  in  his  third  Dialogue,  but  cou- 
feasee  that  it  is  not  pure  Latin.     It 


8  EST 

vu,  hoTever,  b  ngnUr  rccleaiutical 

In  Schmidiui'a  Lexicon  Ecclesiastic 
cum  Minus,  ex*vffiare  ii  thus  ex- 
plained :  "  Mos  erat  antiquorum,  in 
aignum  deteatationisj  in  expnldooe 
maliguoruni  spirituura,  quemadmo- 
dum  etiam  in  haptismi  ritibus  ecdesjs 
HomauK  so  let  adfaiberi  k  aacerdote, 
ohm  qnoque  &  catechumeno."  He 
also  quotes  Cyril,  Augustin,  and 
others ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  still  dono 
by  the  prieBt  in  the  Roman  Church. 
To  EXTEND.     To  seize.     A  law  term. 

I^bieniu  (thii  ii  ttiff  unl 
HUh  *ith  hil  Fulbiui  force  txtnUtd  Aite. 

......     ""■'*"■ 

Thil  nmnarii  atr^dei  Id  mj  UA, 
You'Lipemkinhnmlilerlig;. 

Also,  tg  praiae,  probaiily  from  the  idea 
of  extending  or  augmenting  the  com- 
mendation or  qualities  of  a  person. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  sin- 
gular contradiction  of  expressions ; 

\  dn  titn^  him,  lir,  vi(l»  bimtcir  Ommk^  i,  1. 

WoiHltrTullT  til  iilt»i  but,  be  it  bnt  to  nnilj  tut 
]udieniei.t.  nu,  i.  (. 

EXTENT.     A  aeiiure.     Thia  is  also  b 
legal  exprcBsion. 


Dpoi-yoMluid,    i(ucH<.<.//./.M.rr.,O.Pl,.,»S. 

Used  also  to  signify  a  violent  Attack, 
such  as  is  made  in  serving  an  exttttts 

Agtinat  thj  peace.  3ShJ,  JV..  iv,  1. 

EXTERN.    Ad  abbreviaUon  of  exteniBl. 

outward. 

Tlir  nBliv«  act  and  ftnire  of  mj  heart 

In  curaplim.nl  iile,..  OtMIl,  i,  1. 

It  is  e;teti)plil]ed  iu  the  new  edilioD  of 
Johnson,  from  Bacon,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  Howell. 
fEXTIKCT.  n.  •-     Extinction. 

>bru'l  fiuwr  IHympiaiU,  MM. 

To  EXTIRP.     To  extirpate.     Lat. 

and  dnnkinn  be  pot  dowo,'' '  '  i?«j./w  V,  mjf 


Winch  10  iilirpr,  lie  laid  Uiin  priy  ilj 
I>oii'D  in  a  darktoDe  LoocLy  piece  faj  in. 

tEXTRAORDINARY.     llTthe  ^nserf 
foreign,  applied  to  mercenary  troopa. 

Miliica  rHlvrniiiii,  Cie.  citemi.  Eid.  aitraoidiDahL 
iira»r«.  iJiuni ;    itinicnu,    FiDlirc.      SooOarti 
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estrangien.  Sonldiert  of  Anotlier  ooontfj  tbat  oome 
to  lenre  for  paye :  extraordinArU  •ooldiera. 

NotMnelator. 

tEXTRAVAGANCY.     A  caprice. 

Baiamond  waa  then  in  hit  extravaneif*,  and  would  take 
boat,  alleging  it  vai  more  cool  and  pleasant  to  return 
by  water  than  bj  land. 

Corneal  BUtory  tfJ^wtrumt  1655. 

•  EXTRAVAGANT,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
its  etymology,  wandering  about,  going 
beyond  bounds.     Extra  varans. 

Hi'  extrataaant  and  erring  ipirit  hies 

To  bis  oonfme.  Eaml.,  i,  1. 

To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 

Othello,  i,  1. 

EXTREAT.     Extraction.     Ext  rait,  Fr. 

Some  clarkes  doe  doubt,  in  their  devicefull  art, 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing,  whereof  I  treat, 

To  weeten  mercie,  be  of  justice  part, 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreate. 

Sp.  F.  G-  V,  X,  1. 

fEXTRlNSECATE.  Coming  from  with- 
out.    Lat. 

Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power. 
But  are  extrintecate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

ITisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol,  1600. 

fEXTRIP.     To  spoil.      Or  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  extirp,  to  extirpate. 

Subdneth  Soba;  foyls  the  Moabite ; 

Wholly  extript  the  down-trod  Jebusite.      Dm  Bartoi. 

fEXULCERATE.    Galled ;  mortified. 

Or,  if  that  should  misse,  yet  Ursicinus,  alreadie 
exmlceratet  and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart,  be 
utterly  aboiisbed,  to  the  end  that  no  scruple  should 
remaine  behind,  greatly  to  be  feared. 

HoUoHd^e  JmmioHiu  Mareellinus,  1609. 

EXUFFLICATE.     See  ExsuprLiCATE. 

EYAS.  A  young  hawk.  From  ey.  Sax., 
an  egg,  as  being  newly  hatched.  Such 
is  the  derivation  given  by  Church  and 
others.  It  is  certain  also  that  Latham 
and  other  writers  on  falconry  use 
eyaM ;  yet  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
eyas  is  only  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  nias,  the  latter  having  a 
direct  derivation  from  the  French, 
whence  other  terms  of  falconry  are 
deduced.  The  former  is  more  remote 
and  fanciful.  See  Ney,  in  Ritson's 
Glossary  to  his  Metrical  Romances. 
Mr.  Malone  testifies  that  it  is  some- 
times written  nyas.  See  his  note  on 
the  following  passage.  He  adds, 
"Some  etymologists  think  nyas  a 
legitimate  word.'*  The  above  account 
was  written  long  ago,  and  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Todd  adopts  the 
same  opinion.  See  his  Johnson,  in 
Eyas, 

But  there  is,  sir,  an  alery  of  children,  little  eyases, 
thnt  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question.     Haml.,  ii,  8. 

like  eyas  hawk  up  mounta  into  the  sides, 

Hia  uewly  buddea  pinions  to  assay. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  84. 


The  French  word  is  thus  defined: 
*'0n  appelle  oiseau  niais,  un  oiseau 
de  fauconnerie  qu*on  prend  au  nid, 
et  qui  n'en  est  encore  sortie.  Ce  mot 
paroit  form^  du  nid  mSme,  oil  le  d  ne 
se  prononce  pas."  PrevSi^  Manuel 
Lexique, 
EYAS-MUSKET.  A  young  hawk.  From 
eyas  and  musket,  a  young  sparrow- 
hawk  ;  which  is  derived  from  mous- 
ehetf  Fr.,  of  the  same  meaning.  See 
Minshew.  Muscetus  in  low  Latin 
means  the  same.  See  Du  Cange. 
Musquet,  a  gun,  comes  from  the  same 
mouschet ;  and  musehetta  meant  a 
missile  weapon  of  war  before  the 
invention  of  artillery;  all  in  allusion 
to  falconry.  Du  Cange  and  Menage, 
Metaphorically,  this  word  eyas-musket 
is  used  as  a  jocular  term  for  a  small 
child. 

How  now,  my  eyas-msuket  I  what  news  with  yon? 

Mer.  W,  r.,  iii,  8. 

See  NiAS  and  Musket. 
An  EYE.     A  small  tint  of  colour;  pro* 
bably  as  much  as  is  just  sufficient  for 
the  eye  to  discern. 

Ant.  Tlie  ground  indeed  is  tawney. 
&6.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't.      <  Temf.^  ii,  1. 
None  ofthese  beards  will  serve ; 
There's  not  an  eye  of  white  in  them. 

(^/tiw.O.Pl..x,146. 
Bed,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  mnkes  a  purple. 

Boyle^  quoted  by  Steeftnt. 

fEYE.  The  brightest  ornament. 

Your  daughter  was  the  verie  eye  of  ihe  solemnitie. 

QougVs  Strange  Discovery » 1640. 

fEYE.  To  see  with  half  an  eye,  was  an 
old  and  common  phrase  for  to  see 
easily. 

Are  not  the  little  dice  cast  downe  upon  the  table,  that 
every  man  may  see  them  that  hath  but  kal/e  an  eye. 
and  may  easily  tell  every  pricke  and  poynt  upon  them  r 
and  therefore  I  cannot  see  howe  any  man  ihoold 
thereby  be  deceyved. 

Nortkbrooke*s  TreeUise  against  IHeingt  1577. 
Tet  one  witli  kalf  an  eye  may  see,  wee  cannot  be 
secure,  while  such  huge  fleets  of  men  of  war,  both 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dunldrkers,  etc. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  16S0. 

fEYE-BlTING.  Fascination ;  the  effect 
of  the  evil  eye. 

Vascinus,  Virg.  Horat.  Morbus  qnopneri  emaciantnr, 
cidiM  onginem  obliqnis  invidorum  oculis  tribuemni 
Wferes,  cuiusmodi  oculoa  urentea  vocat  Persina. 
Ba^fftaytOf  Plutarch,  vapd  rb  rolt  ^dtvi  leaCitiy. 
Hesychio  etiam  xpavyif  dicitur.  A  bewitching  or  eye- 
hiting:  a  disease  wherewith  children  waxe  leane  and 
pine  away,  the  originall  whereof  they  in  olde  time 
referred  to  the  crooiwd  and  wry  lookes  of  envious  and 
malicious  people.  Nomenclator,  1685. 

Master  Scot,  in  his  Discovery,  tcUit^Vi  xuk  ^SoaiX  m 
Cnglish  ueoole  \n  \x<J^BXk^^>&OM  "vaa\Kcv\:>s  ^**^^"^^^ 
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in  the  qneen*B  time,  inaonmcli  that,  there  being  a 
disease  amongst  their  cattle  that  grew  blinde,  beiug  a 
common  disease  in  that  oonntry.  they  did  commonly 
execute  people  for  it,  calling  them  eye-Ming  witches. 
JdeftCkndU  in  Ikt  Dark,  p.  lOi. 

EYE-BRIGHT.  An  unknown  person- 
age, coupled  with  another  of  the  name 
of  Pimlico,  and  both  mentioned  as  of 
great  celebrity  at  Hogsden. 

Gallants,  men  and  women. 
And  of  all  sorts,  tag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threares,  these  ten  weeks,  as  to  a  second  Hogsden 
In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eyehrigki.   B.  Jons.  Alck.^  r,  %. 

What  illustrious  personages  bore  these 
names,  has  not  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  the  former  has  given  his  appella- 
tion to  more  than  one  suburban 
district.  One  is  near  Hogsden,  as 
here  mentioned,  another  in  the  way 
from  Westminster  to  Chelsea. 
Eyebright  was  also  the  name  of  an 
herb,  called  in  the  Linnean  system, 
euphrana  officinalis,  and  alluded  to 
by  Milton,  for  its  virtue  in  clearing 
the  sight : 

Then  pnrg'd  with  euphrasy  and  me 
The  vifloal  nerve,  for  ne  had  much  to  see. 

Par.  Lost,  Ji,  in. 

fEYEFUL.     Visible,  remarkable. 

With  this,  he  hung  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tamrick  bouffh 
As  eyeful  trophies.  Ckapm.  72.,  z,  S96. 

EYERIE.  See  Aieby.  A  nest,  or  a 
young  brood  of  eagles  or  hawks. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  more  correct, 
though  the  other  is  more  prevalent, 
the  origin  being  ey,  an  egg. 

For  as  an  eyeris  from  their  seeges  wood. 

Led  o're  the  plains^  and  taught  to  eet  their  food 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey, 

I<low  from  an  orchard  doe  they  scare  tne  jey. 

Then,  kc.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,4,  p.  116. 

Dryden  uses  it  as  a  nest : 

Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyrv  nigh. 
Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  winrd  to  fly. 

Hind  ana  Pat  her,  part  iii. 

EYES,  KISSING  OF.  The  commenta- 
tors on  Shakespeare  have  very  saga- 
ciously told  us  that,  "It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark 
of  extraordinary  tenderness."  See 
the  note  on  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 
Say  rather,  that  it  was  the  natural 
impulse  of  affection  in  all  ages,  with- 
out any  regard  to  fashion.  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  might  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  it. 

ElLIADS.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the 
eyes ;  a  word  which,  being  uncommon, 
is  corruptly  spelt  in  all  the  old  copies 
of  Shakespeare :  as  iliads,  cdiads,  &c. 
The  beat  guide  for  the  orihogcai^Vi^ 


is  the  French  original  ceillade;  which 
Cotgrave  translates  "  a  sheep*s-cye." 

Who  even  now  g^ve  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  mr 

nwith  most  judicious  eyliads.      Her.  W.  W.,  i,  1 
ccurs  again  in  Lear,  iv,  5,  where 
the  folios  spell  it  eliads,  and  iliads; 
the  quarto  aliads.    See  Osiliad. 
EYSELL.    See  Eisel. 


F. 


FABELL,  PETER.  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  scholar,  and  reputed  ma^ 
gician  of  Edmonton,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  that  he  outwitted  the  devil. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  old  comedy 
entitled  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton; 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  'is 
mentioned  in  that  play,  one  should 
conceive  him  to  have  lived  at  a  more 
distant  period  than  his  history  notes. 

Tis  Peter  Fabell,  a  renowned  scholar. 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  Uie  writers  of  this  latter  age. 

It  then  states  that  he  was  called  **  the 
merry  fiend  of  Edmonton,'*  and  adds. 


If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name, 
In  Eamonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  day, 
Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  andent  diorch. 


His  monument  remaineth  to  be  seen ; 
His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Merry  DeeU,  O.  PL,  v.  849. 

By  the  prologue  to  Jonson*s  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  the  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  popular ;  as  is  known 
also  by  other  proofs : 

And  shew  this  but  the  same  fseeron  have  d<Mie 
Your  dear  delight.  The  Devil  of  Edwumton. 

The  comedy  was  anonymous,  and  the 
author  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  Drayton. 

A  monument,  reputed  to  be  his,  was 
shown  in  Edmonton  church,  in  the 
time  of  Weaver  and  of  Norden ;  but 
it  was  without  inscription,  and  diere- 
fore  could  throw  no  light  on  his 
history.  The  fullest  account  of  him 
is  given  in  a  very  scarce  old  tract, 
entitled,  «  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  &c.,  by 
T.  B."  This  tract  was  reprinted  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  woodcut.  T.  B. 
signs  himself  at  the  end  Thomas 
^    Bt«mer«      He  says  of  FabeU»  "In 
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Edmonton  he wa8l)orne,liTed,and died, 
in  the  reigne  of  king  H.  VII."  This 
is  the  only  date  relating  to  him.  But 
Warton  mentions  a  thin  folio  of  two 
sheets,  black  letter,  entitled,  "  Fabyl's 
Ohoste,  printed  by  John  Rastal  in 
1553."    brewer  says, 

He  wai  a  man  of  good  discetit ;  and  a  man,  either  for 
his  g:ifta  external  or  internal!,  inferior  to  few.  For  his 
person  he  was  absolute.  Nature  had  never  showne 
the  fulnesae  of  her  skill  more  in  any  then  in  him. 
For  the  other,  I  meane  his  great  learning  (including 
manj  misteries),  hee  was  as  amply  blest  as  any. 

See  also  Robinson's  History  of  Ed- 
monton, 1819,  p.  111. 
Short  as  the  period  was  between  his 
death  and  the  publication  of  Brewer's 
tract,  a  sufficient  number  of  fabulous 
tales  had  been  invented  of  him,  as 
may  be  seen  there. 
fFABELL,  for /are/.  Favour.  A  word 
which  was  becoming  obsolete  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

And  ye  shal  understand  ihatfabell  is  an  olde  Englyshe 
worde,  and  signifieth  as  much  as  favour  doth  nowe  a 
dayes.  Tavemer't  Jdagiu,  1562. 

tFABULIZE.     To  tell  fables. 

The  silly  foole,  who  fondly  g^iving  credit  to  them,  they 
firii,  draw,  wring  from,  deceive,  get  into  their  fingers, 
and  receive  mony  out  of  their  purse,  then  endlesly 
among  tliemselves,  ihejfabuliM,  nourish  the  mistery, 
laugh,  play,  jeast,  dance,  leap,  skip. 

Pauenger  of  Betuenuto,  1612. 

fFABURTHEN.  A  word  apparently 
compounded  of  /a  and  the  word 
burthen  (of  a  song),  and  equivalent  to 
the  cum  notd  which  occurs  in  college 
and  cathedral  statutes.  It  became 
gradually  used  in  the  sense  of  lofty, 
high-sounding. 

£t  Ibi  cantavimus  in  honors  Dei  et  sancti  Oeor^j 

miles  Qmsti  gloriose,  in  fahurthyn. £t  ibi 

eantnvimus  in  c^>ella,  etc.,  Beata  I)ei  genetrix  Maria, 
infahurthen.         llenerary  of  W.  Way,  printed  by  tkt 

Boxburffk  Club,  pp.  95,  9T. 
But  I  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  ag^ne  witii  thy 
faburtkfH,  and  hit  me  in  teeth  with  love,  for  thou  hast 
so  charmed  mee,  that  I  dare  not  speake  any  word  that 
may  bee  wrested  to  charity,  lest  thou  say,  I  meane 
love.  Ia/Mm  Euphnes  and  ku  England. 

He  condemncth  all  mens  knowledge  but  his  owne, 
raising  up  a  method  of  experience  with  (mirabUe, 
miraculoeo,  stnpendo,  and  such  fahurthen  words,  as 
Fierovanti  doth)  above  all  the  learned  Galienists  of 
Italic,  or  Europe.  Lodge**  WiU  Miserie,  1596. 

•fFACE.  To  show  one's  face,  in  the 
sense  of  to  appear,  and  to  throw  in 
the  face,  for  to  reproach,  are  phrases 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Is  not  the  voung  heir 
Of  that  brave  general's  famil^r,  Giulio, 
So  poor,  he  dares  not  skow  kufaee  in  Naples  ? 

The  Sligkted  Maid,  p.  19. 
Upon  my  parents  I've  brought  disKrace, 
1  nope  none  will  tkrow  it  in  (Mr  fact, 


For  if  the^  do  they'll  be  to  blame, 
I  beg  that  I  may  bear  the  shame. 

BaUad  of  Sarah  inison. 

To  FACE  IT  WITH  A  CARD  OF  TEN. 
A  common  phrase,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  derived  from 
some  game  (possibly  i^r/mero)  wherein 
the  standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was 
often  successful.  A  card  of  ten  meant 
a  tenth  card,  a  ten.  See  that  word. 
Warburton  was  wrong  in  saying  a  ten 
was  the  highest,  for  coat  card*  are  of 
equal  antiquity. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide, 

Tet  I  have  fae'd  it  with  a  card  qf  ten.      Tom.  5Ar.,  ii. 

Some  may  be  eoate,  as  in  the  cuds :  but  then 

Some  must  be  knaves,  some  varhts,  bawds,  and  oftlers, 

As  aces,  duces,  cards  o*  ten  to  face  it 

Out,  i'  the  gaine  which  all  the  world  is. 

B.  Jons.  New  /««,  i,  8. 

Skelton  is  also  quoted  for  the  ex- 
pression : 

First  pycke  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  with  him  then. 
And  so  outface  him  with  a  card  qften. 

I  conceive  the  force  of  the  phrase  to 
have  expressed  originally,  the  confi- 
dence or  impudence  of  one  who  with 
a  ten,  as  at  brag,/ace(/,  or  out-faced 
one  who  had  really  a  faced  card 
against  him.  To  face  meant,  as  it 
still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack  by  impu- 
dence of  face. 

Face  not  me:  thou  hast  brav'd  mnny  men;  brave  not 
me ;  I  will  neither  \Mfa^d  nor  brav'd. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  8. 

FACES  ABOUT.  A  military  word  of 
command,  equivalent  to  wheel. 

Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tacticks,  and  his  ranks  and  flies, 
His  bringers-up.  his  leaders-on ;  and  cries, 
*' Faces  tSbout,  to  the  right  hand,"  "the  left," 
Now,  **  as  you  were."  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iv,  4. 

Ralph,  exercising  his  men  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  nsea 
both  this  phrase  and  the  curious  one 
of  "  as  you  were." 

"Double  your  files ;"  "asfou  were;**  **  faces  ahout." 

ActT. 
Good  captain, /a«M  a^<,— to  some  other  discourse. 

Every  Man  in  his  H.,  lii,  1. 
Catting  Morecrafl,  faces  about, — I  roust  present 
another.  B.  4r  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  act  t. 

Sweet  virgin, 
Fkces  about,  to  some  other  disoonrse. 

Antifuary,  0.  PI.,  z,  60. 
Thou  know'st  nothing  but  the  earthly  part,  and  ean'st 
cry  to  that,  Faces  ahout. 

Parson's  Wedd.,0.  ?l,n,$76. 

Said  to  a  captain. 

Mr.  Pye  has  noticed  this  phrase  in 

the  19th  of  his  Sketches,  p.  95. 

In  the  Soldiers'  Accidence,  the  officers 

are  directed  to  ^^^  \X\fc  ^^t\  ^^  ^wsv- 
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author,  both  here  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Facei  to  the  rieht. 
Facet  to  the  idt 

^et^t,at       Uwch  if  aU  one. 
Facea  to  the  reare.J 

Gifford'B  note  on  Every  Man  in  his 
H.,  act  i,  sc.  1. 
FACT.     Unusually  put  for  guilt. 

As  jou  were  paat  all  ahame 
Clhoae  of  jomfaei  are  ao)  ao  paat  all  truth. 

Winl.  Tale,  iii,  S. 

If  the  reading  be  right,  it  means 
**  those  who  commit  such  facts  as  you 
have  ;'*  but  the  expression  is  singular. 
Some  have  conjectured  sect,  but  sect 
is  only  used  as  an  ignorant  corruption 
of  sex.  Fact  might  possibly  be  used 
for /action,  party,  or  set,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  an  authority.  Pack  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  [The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  Shakespeare.] 

tFor  the  not  pnniahing  thia  fact  (almoat) 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  alnine  and  lost. 

Tavlor*t  Workes,  IMO. 
tAnd  thus  to  her  sad  aiater  doth  she  saj ; 
(Cheere  in  her  cheeks,  her  fact  liid  in  her  face.) 

Firffil,  by  riears,  1632. 

tFACTOTUM.  This  word  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  phrase  dominus 
fac  totum. 

He  was  so  farre  the  dominiufae  Mum  in  this^ncto 
that  his  words  were  laws,  all  things  being  acted 
according  to  his  desire. 

IbulW  Hist,  of  Plot*  of  our  Pretended  Sainti, 
2d  edit.,  1674. 
We  spoil  all,  if  we  forget  Bobert  Passellew,  who  was 
iominm  fac  totum  in  the  middle— and/or  nikil  to- 
wards the  end— of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 
Before  Uie  pope  had  a  great  honse  there,  and  became 
iomma  factotum,  dominos  Deus  noster  Papa. 

Head  of  Nile,  1681,  p.  41. 

tFACULTIES.  Chapman  uses  tbis 
word  for  the  properties  of  inanimate 
objects.  Thus  (II.,  i,  234)  speaking 
of  the  sceptre  of  Achillos,  he  says. 

And  had  h\A  faculties 
And  ornaments  bereft  with  iron. 

tFACUNDITY.     Eloquence. 

Upon  my/ocitnitfv,  an  elegant  constmction  by  the 
fooL    So,  I  am  cedant  arma  togte. 

Brom^i  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659. 

ToFADGE.  To  suit,  to  fit.  This  was  per- 
haps never  any  better  than  a  low  word, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  obsolete  yet. 
Etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Saxon. 

How  will  ilna  fudge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly, 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  ou  him. 

Tvel.  N.,  ii,  2. 
We  will  have,  if  this  fudge  not,  an  antick.  I  beseech 
you  foUow.  Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

In  good  sooth,  sir,  this  match  fudged  him. 

Promos  ^  Cass.,  part  i,  v,  5. 
With  flattery  my  muse  could  never  fudge. 

Drayt.  Eclog.,  8,  p.  1893. 
J  am  <me  (^thoao,  whose  opinion  is,  that  (.Uvine  poene 


doth  merer  fudge  so  well— m  in  a  yoathftil,  wanton, 
and  onbhdled  subject 

Flano,  DruHsl.  of  Montaigne,  h.  i,  ch.  28. 
tA  beggar,  quoth  joa,  this  Tcare  begines  to  fu^s, 

Mariuae  of  Witt  and  Wisdamc,  p.  60. 

[It  was  hardly  obsolete  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  .J 

tWell,  sir,  hem  fudges  the  new  design  ?  have  you  not 
the  luck  of  all  your  brother  projectors,  to  decdve 
only  your  self  at  last.  Wgcherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

FADING.  The  name  of  an  Irish  dance, 
and  a  common  burden  for  a  song. 
In  the  Irish  Masque  performed  before 
James  I  at  court,  an  Irishman  says. 

But  tish  marriage  bring  over  a  doahen  of  our  boht 
marsh ters  to  be  merry,  perht  tee  shweet  faiah,  ant  be ; 
and  daunih  u  fading  at  te  wedding. 

B.  Jons.  Works,  vol.  r,  p,  421. 
George,  I  will  have  him  dunce  fading;  fading  is  a  fine 
jig,  I'll  assure  you,  gentlemen 


So  Jonson  : 


/■  Fl.  Knight  of  B.  PestU,  iv.  1. 


See  yon  yond  motion?  not  the  o\d.  fading, 

Nor  captain  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thmg. 

But  one  more  rare.  £pi^;  97. 

It  is  used  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  in 
the  following  passaee : 

Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  will  fall. 
But  under  1^  coats  the  ball  will  be  found. 

With  ufutUna,  sc. 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  262. 

And  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  iv,  3.  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  that 
both  the  song  and  the  dance  were 
naught. 
fFAGARIES.  Apparently  the  name  of 
a  dance,  vagaries. 

She  was  stark  mad  for  that  young  fellow  Paris, 
And  after  him  she  danc'd  the  new  faguries. 

Ovid  Trarestie,  1681,  p.  2S. 

tFAGGOT-STICK.     A  staff. 

Brave  Bragadocia  whom  the  world  doth  threaten. 
Was  lately  with  ufuggot-slicte  sore  beaten. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tFAGGOT-WASTED.  Arranged  in 
pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots  ? 

Their  dublettes  sometyme  fagoot-ufusted  above  the 
navill,  sometymes  cowe-beaUied  belowe  the  flanekes. 
Riche,  Fkretc.  to  Militarie  Prof,  1681. 

FAGIOLI.  French  beans.  The  Italian 
name  for  that  vegetable.  The  old 
English  name  was  kidney  beans  (see 
Gerrard)  ;  but  when  they  came  as  ao 
Italian  dish  they  were  called  fagiolit 
when  among  French  cookery  French 
beans. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  ancho- 
vies, macaroni,  hovoh,fugioU,  caviare. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  ii,  1. 

Bovoli,   in   the   same    place,    means 
periwinkles,  or  snails. 
FAIL,  s.     Failure. 

Goodly  and  gallant  ahall  be  false  and  peijur'd 

From  thy  great /at/.  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

Mark,  and  perform  it,  (see'st  thou?)  for  the  fail 

Of  any  point  in  H  shall,  be  Winl.  T.,  ii,  8. 
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'What  dtngen  br  his  IdfihneM*  fail  of  issue 

May  drop  upon  his  kingdom.  Ibid.,  r,  I. 

We  still  say  without  /ail,  but  in  the 
other  senses  it  is  not  used. 
FAIN,  adj.     Glad.     This  word  is  still 
used  in  some  phrases,  but  not  simply, 
as  in  the  following: 

Yea,  man  and  birds  are/oiii  of  dimbine  high. 

i  Hen.  rr,  ii,  1. 
Ah  Tork,  no  man  alive  so/aiti  as  I.        Ibid.,  iii,  1. 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  rairrlionr  bright, 
Wlierein  her  face  she  often  viewed /aix. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  1,  iv,  10. 

For  the  other    senses  of  fain,   see 
Todd's  Johnson. 
FAIR,  s.    Fairness,  beauty.    Very  com- 
mon with  Elizabethan  authors. 

My  decayed /air 
A  sonny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

C<m,  B.,  ii,  1. 

Thus: 

But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  son  and  sharp  ur 
Lark'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  ot  his^V. 

SA.  Fenus  jr  Jdonu,  SuppL,  i,  456. 

See  also  his  18th  Sonnet. 

Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  I  have  all  thy^V.' 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PL,  iii,  16. 
The  lovely  lillie,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie  past 

compare. 
Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  hath  kUl'd  and 
blasted  all  hvr/aire. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Ind.  to  Winter**  N.,  p.  566. 
Some  well  I  wot,  and  of  that  some  full  many, 
Wisht  or  my  faire  or  their  desire  were  lease. 

Lodge's  Glaucut  and  SiUa. 

These,  and  many  other  instances 
which  might  be  produced,  prove  that 
fair,  which  was  the  reading  of  the 
old  copies  in  the  following  passages, 
ought  not  to  be  changed. 

Demetrius  loves  your /air,  0  happv/air. 

Midt.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 

And, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 

But  the/air  of  Rosahnd.     At  you  I.  it,  iii,  S. 

Some  modern  editors  in  the  former 
place  substituted  "you/atr,"  and  in 
the  latter  "the /ace." 
To  FAIR.     To  make  fair,  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  race. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 

Sk.  SoMut,  127. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES.  Certain  green  circles, 
frequently  visible  on  short  grass,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
dancing  of  fairies.  In  reality,  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  particular  fun- 
gus. 

Ye  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonlight  do  the  green  tour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Temp.,  t,  1. 

Near  to  this  wood  there  lay  a  pleasjint  mead. 
Where  fMiries  often  did  their  measures  tread, 
Wliich  in  the  meadows  made  tuck  circles  greene. 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Browne't  BrU,  Pott,,  1,  ii,  p.  41. 


To  FAITH.  To  give  credit  to.  Peculiar 
to  this  passage : 

Thou  unpossessing  bastard  I  dost  thou  think 

If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  repotal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 

Make  thy  wor^  faitk'd  ?  Lttar,  il,  1. 

fFAITHFUL.  One  of  the  popular  terms 
for  a  drunkard. 

"  This  fellow  is  one  of  tkefaithfitU,  u  they  nrophanelie 
terme  him,"  said  Opinion ;  "  no  Heliogabalns  at  meat 
but  he  will  drinke  many  degrees  beyond  a  Dutchman.'* 

ne  Man  tn  the  Moons,  1609. 

FAITOR.  A  malefactor,  a  traitor; 
literally  only  a  doer.     Faiteur,  Fr. 

Down,  down,  does!  dowa,faitort! 

2ffen.ir,ii,^ 
Into  new  woes  nnweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false  yajr/or.  Spent.  F.  Q.,  1,  ir,  47. 

A  false  infamous/ai^our  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet.  Ibid.,  II,  i,  SO. 

FALCON.     A  species  of  cannon. 

Having  names  given  them,  some  from  serpents,  and 
ravenous  birds,  as  culverines  or  colubrines,  serpen- 
tines, basiliaque8,/aN^coiM,  sacres,  kc. 

Camden,  Rem.,  p.  806. 

To  FALL,  active.  To  strike  down,  or 
let  fall.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noted 
this  sense  as  obsolete,  but  it  is  so. 

The  common  executioner 
Fallt  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon.  Jt  you  I.  U,  iii,  6. 

Aye,  but  y^t 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than/aU  and  bruise  to  death.    Meat,  for  if.,  ii,  1. 

Which  explains  the  following  passage : 

Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fcn-suek'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow^ftil  sun 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride.  Lear,  ti,  4. 

That  is,  "  Drawn  by  the  sun  in  order 
to  beat  down  and  blast  her  pride.'* 
This  usage  was  not  uncommon.     See 
Johnson. 
fFALL  TO.     To  begin  anything. 

The  little  boy  his  dinner  drew. 

And  gave  it  the  old  man. 
Saying,  Dear  father.  pray/zU  to, 

£at  neartily,  if  you  can. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  Ist  part. 

FALL,  or  FALLING-BAND.  A  part 
of  dress,  now  usually  called  a  van- 
dyke  ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stLQf  ruffs. 
It  seems  that  at  one  time  both  were 
worn  together.     Bellafront  says. 

So,  poke  my  ruff  now.  My  gown,  my  gown  1  have  I 
my /a//,  where's  my  fall,  Roger  F  O.  PI.,  iii,  881. 

So  also. 

Nay,  he  doth  weare  an  embleme  'bout  his  neck; 
For  under  that  Aiyre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a/aU,  ^falling-band,  forsooth  I 

Marston,  Sat ,  iii,  p.  148. 
Why  Women  wear  a  Fall. 
A  questirm  *tis  why  women  wear  nfaU? 
The  truth  on't  is,  to  pride  they're  given  all. 
And  pride,  the  proverb  says,  will  hnve  tiftU. 

Wittt  Becreai.,  Bpigr.  846. 

Evelyn  says,  "This  new  mode  suc- 
ceeded   the    cumbersome  ruff\  V^>\\. 
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it  oyer  soon,  the  lord  keeper  Finch 
being,  I  think,  the  ven^  first."  DUe. 
on  MedaU^  p.  108.  There  is  also  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Taylor  the 
water  poet,  which  says  that  the  falling 
band  preceded  the  ruff.  P.  108.  It 
certaiuly  followed  too. 

And,  do  yon  hear?  you  miut  wtnfalUng  bands,  jon 
niuit  come  into  the  falling  fashion ;  there's  surm  a 
deal  of  piuninc  these  ruib,  when  the  fine  clean /aU  is 
worth  all ;  ana  ugiiin,  if  you  should  chance  to  'ake  a 
nap  in  the  afternoon,  joxufilUng  band  nqnires  mo 

Kkii^  itick  to  recover  its  form:    believe  me,  no 
ihiun  to  tiktfalUng  band,  I  say. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv.  99. 

Yet  a  passage  is  quoted  where  a  woman 
is  said  to  have 

Sat  with  her  poking  stick,  ttiifening  a/otf. 

XamtA  and  lU  down. 

It  is  sometimes  called  '*  The  French 
/flW."    0.  PL,  iv,  423. 

fOnely  Morizet's  iiigennitr  f^imish'd  him  with  the 
ioTention  to  put  his  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
which  senr'd  instead  of  9i  falling  band. 

Comtcall  aist.  ofF^aneion,  16S5. 

To  FALSE.     To  falsify,  to  betray. 

ShefaWd  her  fiiith,  and  brske  her  wedlock's  band. 

Bdw.  IT,  1626.  sign.  P  1. 
Whom  princess  late  displeasure  left  in  bauds 
¥or falud  letters  and  suborned  wyle. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  n.  i,  1. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  following  passage ; 
the  adjective  will  make  sense,  but  not 
so  clearly : 

Tisgold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  ofl^  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  nngen  false  themselves.  Cyn^.,  ii,  S. 

FALSE-BRAY.  A  term  in  fortification, 
exactly  from  the  French  fausse-braie, 
which  means,  say  the  dictionaries,  a 
counter-breast-work,  or,  in  fact,  a 
mound  thrown  up  to  mask  some  part 
of  the  works. 

And  made  those  strange  approaches  by  falee-brayt, 
Keduits,  half-moons,  horn-works,  and  such  cloae  ^vn- 
B.  Jons.  Undencoods,  p.  446,  Wh. 

See  Bray. 
tro  FALSIFY.     To  betray. 

But  assoone  as  he  had  got  them  within  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  KnoUes's  Hist,  qf  the  Tnrks. 

To  FAMBLE  is  a  word  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  old  dictionaries,  for  to 
stammer.  Coles  has  it:  **To famble 
in  one's  speech^  in  sermone  hasitare,** 
But  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other 
authors. 

FAMBLES,  in  the  old  cant  language  of 
the  beggars,  meant  hands.  See  Beg- 
gar's Bush,  ii,  1 ;  and  0.  PL,  vi,  110. 
["Famble-cheais,  rings  or  gloves." 
Dunton^ 9  Ladies'  Dictionary ^  1694.] 

fTo  FAME.    To  give  fame  to. 


Here  then  reeeiTe  this  one  worlce,  roymll  Jsaam, 
Which  now  reflects  upon  thee,  and  mote  fames 
This  church  and  kinraom,  then  thv  birth,  crown,  pen. 
Or  what  else  makes  tnee  the  gocd  king  of  men. 

ScoU  Pkihmgtkie,  1616. 

fFAMILIAR.  The  assistant  of  a  magi- 
cian. 

0,  if  in  magick  yon  have  skill  to  rare. 
Vouchsafe  to  make  me  yonr/«suii«r. 

Cotgrawe*s  Wits  Int^preter,  1671,  P- 160. 
As  often  as  Francion  did  propound  any  thing  unto 
him,  he  would  turn  himself  towards  one  of  the  most 
faithfnll  of  all  his  grooms,  and  would  say  unto  him, 
Onerin,  Guerin,  suraly  this  man  is  afawuUar. 

History  of  Francion,  16S5. 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  A  fanatical  sect, 
founded  by  one  David  George,  of 
Delph,  in  Holland.  He  died  Aug.  2d, 
1556,  and  his  tenets  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  received  into  England 
about  1580.  His  followers  were  odled 
Familists,  or  of  the  Family  of  Love, 
from  the  afiection  they  bore  to  all 
people,  however  wicked,  and  their 
obedience  to  all  magistrates,  however 
tyrannical.  See  Ross's  View  of  all 
Religions,  p.  256,  ed.  6. 

Almost  of  all  religions  i'  the  land,  as  papist,  protestant, 
puritan,  Brownist,  anabaptist,  millenary, /nu/jr  «* 
love,  Jew,  kc  Eastward  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  ir,  884. 

Kersey  has  the  word  famUists, 
To  FAMOUS.      To  make  famous,  to 
celebrate. 

To  famouse  that  house  that  never  hath  been  found 
without  men  approred  in  ehiralry. 

Eupkues,  Golden  Legacjft  B  4. 
The  \ialc\on  famoted 
For  oobura  rare,  and  for  tiie  peacefull  seas 
Round  the  Sicilian  coast,  her  brooding  dayes. 

^roirn^,  Brit.  Past.,  U,  i,  p.  S3. 
The  painfull  waxrior  famosed  for  worth. 

Skakesp.  Sonnet,  2&. 
Hither  did  those  oares  and  ships,  so  famoused  through 
the  whole  world,  and  praised  by  the  verses  of  all  ages, 
bend  their  course. 

Cory  at.  Oration  in  praise  qf  Travell  [m  7],  voL  L 
fWhat  age  wil  not  prayse  immortal  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  noble  Salustius  (that  thrice  singular  Frendi 
poet)  hsXhfamoused.        Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1192. 

FAN.  The  fan  of  our  ancestors  was  not 
at  all  in  the  shape  of  the  implement 
now  used  under  the  same  name,. but 
more  like  a  hand-screen.  It  had  a 
roundish  handle,  and  was  frequently 
composed  of  feathers. 

The  leathers  of  their  (the  ostriches)  wings  and  tailei, 
but  especially  of  their  tailes,  are  verv  soft  and  fine;  in 
respect  whereof  they  are  much  usea  in  thefannes  of 
gentlewomen.  Coryai,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

The  handles  were  often  silver : 

While  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting>man. 
Or  buys  a  hood  or  silver-handled  fan. 

Hairs  Satires,  r,^ 

It  appears  that  these  fans  were  some- 
times very  costly,  the  handles  being 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  inlaid ;  some- 
times as  much  as  40/.  in  value.     See 
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Nichols's  Progress  of  Eliz.,  vol.  ii. 

ChurehyartTs  Ace,  p.  53. 

Hence  they  were  an  object  of  plunder : 

And  when  Mn.  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her /m,  I 
took*t  upon  mine  honour  thoa  hadtt  it  not. 

Merr.  W.  JT.,  ii,  2. 

Mrs.  Bridget's  handle  apparently  pro- 
duced half  a  crown,  for  Pistol  imme- 
diately asks. 

Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence? 

Four  of  these  fans  are  delineated  in 
the  notes  on  this  passage,  from  Titian, 
and  other  ancient  designs,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  edition. 
The  feathers  of  these  fans  are  very 
frequently  mentioned : 

For  a  (carter 
For  the  least /M/il«r  in  her  boonteoos  fmn. 

B.  Jon».  C^nth\£t  Bev.,  iii,  4w 
Xarish  n.featk4r  from  a  mistress'  fk*. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour.        Mass.  Bondm.,  i,  1. 

See  Harr.  Epig.,  i,  70. 
It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a  servant 
to  attend,  on  purpose  to  carry  the 
lady's  fan  when  she  walked  out ;  this 
was  one  of  the  offices  of  her  gentleman 
usher.  The  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  affects  this  dignity.  Act  ii,  sc.  4. 

The  mistress  most  have  one  to  carry  her  doake  and 
hood,  another  Yktrfanne.  ServingmoMrt  Comfort,  1508. 

It  appears  that  men  were  sometimes 
effeminate  enough  to  use  such  a  fan. 
Phantastes,  a  male  character,  is  so 
equipped  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua ; 
and  Greene  reproaches  the  men  of 
his  day  for  wearing  plumes  of  feathers 
in  their  hands,  which  in  wars  their 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Fare- 
well to  Folly.  Looking-glasses  were 
sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the 
broad  part,  above  the  handle,  near 
the  setting  on  of  the  feathers : 

In  this  glasse  you  shall  see,  that  the  glauet  which  you 
carry  in  yoar/ojw  offeatkeri,  shew  you  to  be  lishter 
than  feathers.  Euph.  Engl,  F  f  1. 

Lovelace  addressed  a  copy  of  verses 
to  his  mistress's  fan,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  made  of  ostrich's  feathers 
dyed  sky-blue,  with  a  looking-glass 
set  in  it : 

A  crystal  mirror  sparkles  in  thy  breast. 

Poemi,  p.  84. 

Coryat  very  awkwardly  descnbes 
Italian /an«,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  his  account,  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use,  but 
were  quite  new  to  him : 

Here  will  I  mention  a  thing,  that  although  perhaps  it 
will  seem  but  (HtoIovis  to  divers  readen  thai  nave 


ilready  traveDed  in  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many 
that  neither  have  beene  there,  nor  ever  intend  to  go 
Uiither  while  they  live,  it  will  be  a  meere  novel^,  I 
will  not  let  it  passe  unmentioned.  The  first  Itauan 
huutes  that  I  saw  in  Italy  did  I  obibrve  in  this  space, 
oetwixt  Fizighiton  and  Cremona.  But  afterward  I 
observed  them  common  in  most  places  of  Italy  where  I 
travelled.  Tliese  fannes  both  men  and  women  of  tiie 
country  doe  carry  to  coole  themselves  withall  in  the 
time  of  heate,  by  the  often  fanning  of  their  fitices. 
Most  of  them  are  very  elegant  and  pretty  things. 
For  whereas  the  fanne  consisteth  of  a  painted  peece 
of  paper  and  a  little  wooden  handle ;  the  paper  whidi 
is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on  both  sides  most  curiously 
adorned  with  excellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous 
things  tending  to  dalliance,  havii^r  some  witty  Italian 
verses,  or  fine  emblems  written  under  them;  or  of 
some  notable  Italian  dty,  with  a  brief  description 
thereof  added  thereunto.  These  fannes  are  of  a  meane 
pice.  For  a  man  may  buy  one  of  the  fiurest  of  them 
for  so  much  money  u  countervailcth  our  English 
groate.  CnuUtiu,  voL  i.  p.  134^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  um- 
brellas. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  used  fans 
made  of  feathers,  like  those  above 
described  as  worn  by  the  English 
ladies.     Propertius  speaks  of 

Pavonis  caoda  flabelhi  superbie.    Bl.t  II,  xxiv,  11. 

FANCIES.  A  name  for  a  sort  of  light 
ballads,  or  airs. 

And  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-icuteht  huswives, 
that  he  neard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  aware  thev 
were  iuB/aneitt,  or  his  goodnights.     S  Sen.  IV,  iii,  i. 

One  part  of  the  collection  called  Wit's 
Recreations,  is  entitled,  '^Fancies  and 
Fantastics."  Another  publication 
gives  us,  "  Wite,  FiU,  and  Fancie«:* 
FANCY,  a.  Used  for  love,  as  depending 
much  on  fancy. 

Fair  Helena  in  fanqt  following  me. 

Aids.  N.  D.,  iv,  1. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  it  as 
a  verb : 

Never  did  young  man/ow^jf 
With  80  eternal  and  so  flx'd  a  soul.  v,  S. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
famous  passage  supposed  to  delineate 
queen  Elizabeth, 

In  maiden  meditation, /a«Mir-/Vvtf, 

Midt.N.D,,ii,%. 

means,   "free  from    the  attacks  of 
love." 
fTo  FANCY.    To  imagine. 

Hav.  Ifancv'd  you  a  beating;  you  must  have  it. 

Carlwrigket  Ordinary,  1651. 

FAND.  An  irregular  preterite  oifind, 
ioT  found.  It  was  very  common  with 
the  Elizabethan  poets. 

At  last,  (nigh  tir'd,)  a  castle  strong  wefimd. 
The  utmost  border  of  my  native  land. 

Fairf.  Tuso,  iv,  SS. 
We  oonquer'd  aU  the  realme  my  foes  we/and. 
Which  were  in  armee  stout»  valiant,  noble  wights. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  94. 

The  author   means,  "All  whoooL  ^^ 
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also.    Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  it  is 
also  Scotch. 
To  FANG.    To  tear  or  seiae,  with  teeth 
or  fangs.  * 

Dettrncuon/Mtf  raukind !  earth  yield  me  rooU  1 

So  Decker : 

Bite  any  cskchpdie  ihaifemfft  for  yoo. 

Match  me  c  Lord. 

FANOLE.  Trifle,  or  toy;  trifling  at- 
tempt. From  the  Saxon.  See  John- 
son. 

yfhiipmgU  dow  thv  thronged  qnestt  to  winne, 
To  get  more  roome,  uith,  goe  to  inne  and  Inne. 

Qayton,  Fett.  Notes,  p.  330. 
A  hatred  to  foMglu  and  the  French  fooleriet  of  hii 
time.  Wood^»  Atknut,  II,  coL  466. 

FAN GLED,  part.    Trifling. 

A.  book?  OrareoDel 
Be  not,  as  ia  tmxfangUd  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covert.  Sh.  Cym^  v,  4. 

Hence  new-fangled,  which  is  still  in 
use,  means  properly,  fond  of  new  toys 
or  trifles. 
fFANKIT.     Sheathed  or  confined  ? 

Brare  Parcv  raia'd  hia/ndh'/  aword. 
And  fell'a  the  foremoat  to  the  ground. 

The  Death  ofParey  Reed^  a  hattad, 

fFANTASTICALITY.  The  character 
of  being  fantastic.  . 

Which  in  mocking  aort  deacribed  onto  Fido  the /an- 
tasticalHtjf  oi  each  mau'a  apparell,  and  apiahneaae  of 
gesture.  The  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

FANTASTICO.  A  fantastical,  cox- 
combical man.  Ital.  This  is  the  word 
of  the  old  editions,  which  had  been 
changed  without  reason. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting/an/of/teorf  ; 
these  new  toners  of  accents.  Bom.  /*  Jul.,  li^  4. 

I  have  revelled  with  kings,  danc*d  with  queens,  dalhed 
with  ladies,  worn  strange  attirea,  aeen  fantaeticoe, 
convers'd  with  humorists. 

Decker's  Old  Fortunatus,  Arte.  Dr.,  iii,  148. 

FAP  seems  by  the  context  to  mean 
drunk,  but  has  yet  not  been  fully 
traced.     It  was  probably  a  cant  term. 

Wliy,  sir,  for  my  part  1  say  the  gentleman  had  drunk 

himself  out  of  his  five  senses and  beins^^,  sir, 

was,  as  they  say,  caahicr'd.  Mer.  w.  W.,  i,  1. 

It  has  been   attempted  to  derive  it 
from  vappa,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Douce 
observes,  is  too  learned.     I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  Glossary. 
To  FARCE.     To  stuff".     Farcer,  Fr. 

Tlie  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
Thejfarted  title  running  %re  the  king. 

Hen.  F,  iv,  1. 

Farced  means  there  pompous  or  swel- 
ling. 

And  with  our  broth,  and  bread,  and  bits,  sir  Friend, 
\*vit farced  well;  pray  make  an  end. 

Herrick'e  Works,  p.  169. 
What  broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the 
name  of  Palamon  lards  it,  so  that  she  farces  every 
busmess  withal,  fits  it  to  every  question. 

Tu>o  Noble  Rnsm.,  iv,  8. 
Farcini  his  letter  with  like  fustian,  calling  his  own 


court  our  moat  hrapy  and  shiiiiBC  pott»  •  port  of 
reftige  for  the  world.  Sandyr  Traxsts,  n.  47. 

It  im  farced  with  fables,  ndoos,  legends,  and  relatkas. 

£kid.,ft  S4. 
tThese  might  well  fares  and  cram  their  mawes  with 
far  more  aliment,  because  their  venthdea,  cela,  vcinea, 
and  other  organa  of  their  bodiea  were  farre  more 
ample  and  sp^ous.      Optick  Glasss  of  Humors,  \tS9. 

-[To  YARD.    To  paint  the  face. 

That  I  assure  too  I  thought  they  would  have  flered 
me  to  search  Detweene  the  fel  and  the  flesh  for  fet- 
diniss.  Getscourne^s  Works,  1S87. 

Who  bare  a  rock  in  ateed  of  royall  maoe. 
And  for  a  man  with  woman  changeth  grace 
In  geaturea  aU;  he  firialea  and  he  farn. 
He  oynta,  he  bathea,  lua  viaage  he  regsurda 
In  cryatall  glaaae.  J)u  Barias. 

Her  husband  having  been  now  three  or  four  years 
beyond  the  seas  (sick  with  absoice  fnm.  her  whom 
his  desires  loneed  after),  came  over  again,  and  found 
that  beauty,  which  he  had  left  innoceiu,  ao  forded  and 
aophisticated  with  aome  court  drug  which  had  wrought 
upon  her,  that  he  became  the  greateat  atranger  at 
home.  Wilson's  History  of  James  /. 

FARDEL,  or  FARTHEL.  A  burden. 
Fardellus,  low  Latin;  from  which, 
probably,  the  Italian  /ardeUo,  the 
French  fardeau,  and  the  Dutch /ar- 
deel. 

There  ia  that  in  hiBfarthsl  will  make  him  acratch  kia 
beard.  Wint.  T,  iv,  S. 

Who  vnmlAfardels  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  Under  a  weary  life  f 

HasnL,v&,l. 
Other  men'a  aina  we  ever  beare  in  mind. 
None  aeea  thefardsl  of  his  faults  behind. 

Herricfs  Poems,  p.  i98. 

To  FARDEL,  or  FARDLE.  To  pack 
up.     From  the  noun. 

For  she  had  got  a  pretty  handsome  pack. 
Which  she  hmifardled  neatly  at  her  back. 

Drayton,  NymphaL,  7,  p.  1500. 

To  FARE.    To  proceed. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  faro. 

Spens.  F.  Q.»  1,  i,  11. 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  woa}d  fare, 

iM.,  I,  iii,  16. 

[To  behave.] 

tHis  bottles  gone,  stil  stands  he  strangely  faring. 
Hands  heav'u,necke  bent,  mouth  yawning,  eies  brood 
staring.  Heywood's  Troia  Britamsa. 

FARLIES.  Strange  things.  Yrom/aerlie, 
strange,  Saxon.  Ferly  is  in  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  4171,  and  in  G^vin  Douglas. 

Whilst  thus  himself  to  please,  the  mighty  mountain 

tells 
SvLchfarlies  of  his  Cluyd,  and  of  his  wondrous  wells. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  10,  p.  847. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  metrical  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  by 
William  Wisdom,  as  an  adjective. 

Attend  my  people  and  give  eare, 
Offerly  things  I  will  thee  tell. 

Ps.  by  Stemh.  /•  Hop, 

Minshew  erroneously  supposes  it  to 
be  made  from  yorely.  See  Lye*s 
Junius,  where  it  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated from  the  Scottish  dialect.  Ferly 
occurs  also  in  Percy's  Reliques,  vol. 
ii. 
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fFARTHINO.    See  Thbee-fabthinos. 
FASHIONS.     Corrapted  from  farcins, 

Fr.  for  the /arcy,  a  disease  to  which 

horses  are  subject. 

Thmbled  with  the  Uunpau ;  infected  with  the  Auiibfw. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iii.  9. 
Fkskians  wu  then  ooonted  a  disease,  nnd  horses  died 
of  it.  Decker's  QnVt  Hom-hook. 

Sh.  What  shall  we  learn  by  travel  ? 
An.  Faskioru. 
8h.  TkaVs  a  beoMtly  ditease. 

Old  Fortunatus,  1600 ;  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  158. 

A  song  OD  the  various  modes  of  dress 
concludes  with  the  same  bad  pun : 

Thus  are  we  become 

As  apes  of  Rome, 
Of  France,  Spain,  and  all  nationi  j 

And  not  horses  alone. 

But  men  are  grown 
Diseased  of  Iht  fcukiont. 

Acad,  of  C(mpl.,  1713,  p.  818. 

-fFAST.     Tenacious,  retentive. 

Boses,  damask  and  red,  uiefatt  flowers  of  their  smells, 
BO  that  you  mav  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and 
find  nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,  though  it  bee  in 
a  morning's  dew.  Bacon,  Essay  xlvi. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.  A  cheating  game, 
whereby  gipsies  and  other  vagrants 
beguiled  the  common  people  of  their 
money.  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by 
low  sharpers,  and  is  called  pricking 
at  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  is  thus 
described : 

A  leathern  belt  is  made  np  into  a  number  of  intricate 
folds,  and  phiced  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the 
folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so 
that  whoever  should  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would 
think  he  held  it  fast  to  the  table ;  whereas,  when  he 
has  fto  done,  the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may  take 
hold  of  both  ends  and  draw  it  away.    Sir  J.  Uaickins. 

The  drift  of  it  was,  to  encourage 
wagers  whether  it  was  fast  or  loose, 
which  the  juggler  could  make  it  at 
his  option. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  htfast  and  looss, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  vr,  11. 
Cha-les  the  .Egyptian,  who  by  jusgling  could 
Make/<u^  or  loose,  or  whatsoe'er  lie  would. 

Ah  aid  Epigr.  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

In  Promos  and  Cassandra,  part  i,^  the 
hangman  says, 

At  fast  and  loose  with  my  Giptian  I  mean  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas  fast. 

Act  ii,  sc.  5. 
.  He  like  a  ^psy  oftentimes  would  go, 
.  lAlI  kinds  ot  gibberish  he  hath  leam'd  to  know ; 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  n(KMe, 
Would  show  the  people  trirks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  600. 

To  this  piece  of  the  sharper's  trade 
f  alstaff  means  to  recommend  Pistol, 
when  he  says. 

Go — a  short  knife  and  a  thong, — to  yoor  manor  of 
Pickt-hatch— go.  Merr.  W.  W.,  ii,  2. 

In  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
ch.  xxiz,  p.  336,  is  described  the 
manner  of  playing  ^i  fast  and  loose 


Boothinf 

which 

curry-favfll. 


with  handkerchiefs.    The  phrase  is 
not  yet  disused,  but  its  origin  is  un- 
known to  many. 
fFATAL.     Decreed  by  fate. 

With  which  the  slaughter  maket 
Of  mmta  fatal  to  his  wrath. 

Ciufm.  a,  Tiii,  844;  Conf.,  ix,  Ml. 

fFATHER.  In  Kent,  says  Uuwell, 
they  have  a  proverb  touching  gavel- 
kind,— 

Tht  fatker  to  the  bough. 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

FATIGATE.     Fatigued,  wearied. 

Then  straight  his  double  spirit 
Beouicken'd  what  in  flesh  wsAfatigaU, 
Ana  to  the  battle  came  he.  Oct.,  ii,  8. 

fFAUCHIN.     A  faulchion,  or  sabre. 

Having  (as  I  said)  boarded  our  ship,  hee  entred  on 
the  lartwrd  quarter,  where  his  men,  some  with  sabels 
which  we  caU/ai(cAt»i,  some  with  hatchets,  and  some 
with  halfe  pikes.  Taylor^s  Workes,  IftSO. 

FAVELL.  Favour.  This  corruption 
seems  only  to  have  existed  in  the  one 
phrase  to  curry /are//.  Now  changed  to 
curry  favour,  [It  is  a  good  old  word.] 

Wlioreunto  were  Joined  also  the  hard  speeches  of  her 
pickthanke  favourits,  who  to  cwrnffavell,  spared  not, 
ke.  Knowles,  Hut.  of  Turks,  p.  106. 

But  if  snch  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery  or 
'  Iff,  or  excusmg,  it  is  hy  the  flgure  paradiastoU, 
therefore,  nothing   miproperly  we   call   the 
avrll,  as  when  we  make  the  hesi  of  a  bad  thing, 
or  tume  a  signincation  to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Puitenkam,  Art  ofPofsie,  p.  154. 
Yet  sometimes  a  creeper  and  a  eurry-faftell  with  hia 
superiors.  Ibid.,  p.  S46. 

This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  Chaucer, 
and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Sh.,  i, 
474.  Favel  being  a  name  for  a 
yellow  (or  light  bay)  horse,  and 
joined  with  curry,  he  supposes  it 
derived  from  the  stable.  But  it  was 
originally /a6e/,  so  there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  its  origin.  [Understood 
to  be  from  Lat.  fabulaJ]  To  curry 
favell,  as  derived  from  the  stable, 
could  only  mean  to  curry  a  favorite 
horse  of  that  colour.  But  why  not  to 
curry  a  Bayard,  or  any  other  coloured 
favorite? 

tWere  I  oute  of  my  hermyte  wede. 
Off  thy  favyll  1  wokl  not  dred. 

MS.  AskmoU,  61,  xr  cent. 

fFAULT.  At  a  fault,  i.e.  not  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  deficient. 

A  courtiers  man  came  to  queene  Isabels  harbinger, 
and  tolde  him  that  the  chamber  which  he  assini'd 
his  maister  was  much  at  a  fault ;  with  that  the  nar- 
binger  pomting  him  to  a  gibbet  that  stood  before  the 
conrt-sate,  answered :  If  your  masters  chamber  be  ui 
a  fault,  see  yonder  wher  stands  a  gibbet. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  fiuieiu  A^V^ 

To  F  A\3\iT  •    'to  com\fiCiX.  ^  Iws^iV.* 
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irabMfad/HiU, 
Jmaa Ibat hall i  md Ibcn abea MiM IftrlM 

u.  Kirrf  jr«  ml  ofB.,  ti,  4. 

rik  kguut  G<id'i  onliuDCBi 

ils/rM*,.  ToL  ii.  K  k  k  k  7- 
Dotb  ItJXiDto  the  crime' lu  cumul  phnn. 


nut  1^ 
Hg  thil  fnlli 


FAVOUR.     Look,  counteoance. 

h-ve.hip"glogk.  "^™  Jf«7"*-''^™ 

But  tberf 'a  no  gnalueai  In  Iht  race  ^  1/  AnUnj 
Be  rm  u>d  hrdihluL— H  tut  t/uour 
To  tmoipet  inch  pnd  liilingi.         ■<•(.  ^  Clm.,  ii.  E. 

A  tart  fnvoar,  is  t  sour  couateaaDce. 
See  Todd,  Faeour,  9. 
Appearance  in  general : 

Jut  Willi  lurh  .ftRH.r        b'.4  n! Filirim,i,  t. 

la  Faphoi  Ufl,  but  1  forertt  hrr/drwiir. 

niI-l,,ofTiMH.p.U. 

To  FAVOUR.     To  rewnible,  to  Lave  a 
aiDiilar  countenance  or  appearance. 


Quai  rnJtht  mdliipki  that  thiiycmaitbrdClkuioiit 
B.JuHi.OueUtUrr'd.m.l. 

The  mother  had  been  dead  aome  time. 
FAUSEN.  Apparently,  for  coarae, 
clumsy.  Sec.  It  it  explained  by 
Kersey  aa  a  eubatantire,  meaning  a 
sort  of  large  eel. 

AJI  uf  >hicb  wcjc  ybuFi  ilnti,  like  nartbolonn-riir 

Sf-ilremera.  Cpyton,  fitlir.  /•ola,  p.  S7. 

r.  Todd  quotes  Chapman  for  it,  in 
the  sense  eiven  by  Kereey : 

~  nag  uitnJli.  uliont  vbicb  /utnu  ud 


l-ofllMl 


olheriUli 

FAUTOKS.    Abettora,  gupporiera. 

leos  the  ttencl,.  kiDK«  >onner>lth  <d>  b>./«. 
(wr.  mid  toii.pliea.  Heli«il,.,  «)L  ii,  Q  S. 

HtrfaHlori  biuiiih'd  bj  h«  foee  to  hi^h. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  than  an  obso- 
lete word,  being  used  in  later  times. 

[It  is  commonly  used  in  Chapman's 
Ilomer  for  a  patron  or  protector,] 
tFAWKNER.     A  falconer. 

tFAWTING.     FaTouring."    '  °""''' 

Thej  tome  •wiy  their  friendly /fbIjim  eje, 
AndotbEn  enche  u  fliFil  loci  defie. 

Itimur/or  M«si,lr.la,  1687. 

FAY.    Faith.     Usually  u  an  oath,  by 
mjf/ajf. 


niMV  flftccn  jeui  1  hj  iDj./kT,  a  toodlj  BMp. 

fmm.  bkrrx,  ladact.,  1 
Ah  firnb,  bj  mjfiyt  it  wuea  lAte : 

Shall  ve  Id  iht  omrt,  [iH-,  bj  mj/aji.I  nnnolnuoi. 

Spenser,  however,  has  used  it  without 
that  connection : 

From  her  unto  llie  miicTEant  hiToiclfa, 
ThU  neiUut  hilh  rcIiKioB  nor  fii*. 

J-,  5,V.Tii.W. 

FAYLES.     A  kind  of  game  at  tables. 

^"bUlyhi 

-    iiiH.,iii,j. 
lit  from 


^fijf^i  uul  ii?k. 

r.  Douce  has  thus  explai 
MS.  in  the  British  Muse 


Tuietiei  or  buk-nimniuii  Ibit  win  rominlj  wed  in 
tbii  counlrr.  Il  'U  pbijed  siUi  Ibree  dice,  ind  th* 
una]  number  or  mm  or  piceti.  The  pctuliuiljaf 
the  guue  dtpcndai  on  Uie  mwle  at  ttni  nluing  the 
men  on  the  poinit^  ironeof  the  phiren  tbmr  a«h 
panieular  throv  of  ihc  dice,  he  w*b  dibbled  fna 
beariiijE  oS  ui<r  of  hu  meD,  vid  Iherefore  /^Ifd  ia 
wiimini  the  gine  t  ud  beuce  the  ippellaliaD  if  it. 

In  Mr.  OifFord'a  note  on  the  above 
passage  of  Jonson  it  is  said  :  "Itwis 
a  kind  of  tric-lrae,  which  was  meant 
by  tiek-taek  in  the  same  passage." 
Mr.  Bouce  refers  also  to  the  Engliah 
traiislaiion  of  Rabelais.  Strutt  men- 
tions it,  and  refers  to  the  same  MS., 
but  gives  no  particulars.  Sporltmd 
pMiimet,  p.  -283. 
FEAKB.  A  word  of  which  I  have  met 
with  no  example  but  this: 


"tf"*'. 


^jjfm(OB,.«;(.,  l.rrpr.,p.  1S8. 

So  it  is  also  in  the  origiusl  edition. 
The  context  seems  to  point  to  the 
hanging    curl    called    a    lovelock,   or 
some  part  of  the  head-dress. 
[It  is  here  used  in  a  different  sense.] 

To  FEAR,  V.  a.     To  terrify, To'' frighten. 

Setliug  It  up  te/nir  the  birdi  ol 


ifi^Tm^l^ 


imcd  tlrimgl 


nh  ihodd/ii 


-  ,,-S?£.« 

honld/Mr  thnr 

•ma  WorlJ.  O.  PL,  I    S81 

FBARE-BABES,  ».  A  vain  terror,  < 
bugbear,  fit  only  to  terrify  cliildren 
From  the  above  sense  of  ta/tar. 


?GARFUL.     Dreadful,  causing  feu. 


FBA 


FED 


Kofv  Hkc  cTMt 
And  them  &c] 

Bat  we  must  not  ghre  it  Uiis 
some  commentaton  hmTe,  is  the 
Tempest,  where  Minndm  smjs  of  Fer- 
dinand, "  He's  gentk,  and  noi/emr- 
/ul.**  i,  2.  Dr.  Johnson's  explana- 
tion is  oeiiainlj  best:  *' As  he  is 
gentle,  roogh  usage  is  onnecessarj; 
and  as  he  is  brsTe,  it  maj  be  danger- 
ous." This  connects  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  "  make  not  too  rMh  a 
trial  of  him." 
tFEARFUL.     FuU  of  femr ;  timid. 

for  an  tbeir  left  hauid  did  aa  ea^  aoar. 
And  in  hfcr  mzcs  a/onr/U  pi^eaa  bare. 

Citfm.  Od§$t^xx. 

FEARLE.  Perhaps  wonder,  from  the 
same  origin  ta/arlie. 

Br  jnst  descent  tlieae  tvo  mj  parents  wtrt. 
Of  which  the  one  of  kn^^itbood  bare  ihtfemHt, 
Of  womanhood  the  other  was  the  pcarie. 

Mirr.for  Maa^  n.  27S. 

FEASTINGS  EVEN.  This  obsolete 
term  for  Shrove  Tuesday  eveuing  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  as 
we  find  it  only  in  an  account  of  Scot- 
land, and  there  explained  in  the 
margin. 

The  cattle  of  Boxbnrgh  was  taken  by  sir  James 
Dowglas  on  Fetuluigs  ttm. 

Hoiintk.  Hut.  of  Seotl ,  sign.  U  5. 

The  feasting  of  that  season  much 
scandalised  the  worthy  Bourne.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  last  octavo  ed., 
p.  232. 
FEAT.  Neat,  dexterous,  elegant.  From 
the  Ft. /ait. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  brue. 
So  feat,  BO  nnrselike.  ^yM^-*  ▼«  S- 

And  look  how  well  nnr  garments  sit  upon  roe, 
t/Luchf eater  than  before.  Temp,,  ii,  1, 

Defined   by  Barrett,  "proper,   well- 
fashioned,  minikin,  handsome.'*    M- 
vearie,  in  loc. 
Used  by  Steele  in  the  Tatler : 

In  bis  dress  there  seemed  to  be  great  care  to  appear 
no  way  particular,  except  in  a  certain  exact  urn  feat 
manner  of  behaviour  and  circumspection. 

No.  48,  p.  428,  Nich.  cd. 

To  FEAT.     To  make  neat,  &c. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  t}ia,i  feated  them.  Cjfmb.f  i,  1. 

This  word  not  being  understood,  the 
modern    editions    in    general    read 
featured,  till  lately. 
fFEATHER-COCK.    A  coxcomb. 


FEATHEH-MAKEBS.  FMithm 
modi  worn  bj  gentikmen  in  thctr 
hatB»  b  J  kdiea  in  their  fins  Ac^  m 
that  mpimme  ^/*«lAert  k  tt««d  «a  m 
phrase  for  a  botn.  Lo9>e*  L.  L«,  iT» 
I.  The  manufisctarare  of  these  eo«i« 
modities  for  sale  were  diiefly  puriiaut^ 
and  lived  in  Blackfiriars.    See  Bulck^ 

FRIAKS. 

Kow Owe  w«s  Mtluiif  left  fbriM,  UmI  I  c«ttM m^ 
•cntir  tkink  of,  b«S  a  fmtktrwmi^  of  JUM^f^Mt^ 
asd  in  that  shape  1  tokf  thea  s«rHy  I  «««t  (vm«  ii^ 
kt  is  be  apemed  «nto  »e ;  b«t  tW?  all  «M<k  a*  h|M 
of  Me  as  of  ay  feather.  a»d  w«»d«f«4  kw  I  <\tiftld  W 
Apmilam.  beaiv  of  so  Tam  a  mcalMu 

B.  Jcmt,  Jf«*fw  V  Lm^  Hfff/wtid^  vd,  ▼»  Sk  *V4k 
AD  the  new  sowns  i'  tV  narnh  w\U  mcA  p)«*a«  W, 
If  she  be  high-bred,  (for  tlMiv's  th«  ^oit  ah*  ama  «Q 
Kor  all  thefetJiert  im  thr  F^nttr*, 

B.  *m4  Ff*  Jf«u.  ftiftmu,  ti,  ts 

FEATLY.     Neatly,  dexterously,  «:c. 

Foot  it/m%  iett  and  there.  TVay..  i.  1 

FEATURE  is  said,  in  a  note  on  As  you 
like  it,  iii,  3,  to  be  synonymous  with 
feat,  or  action.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  that  usage ;  and  the 
passage  may  as  well  be  explained,  by 
supposing  only  that  the  word/ea/iire 
is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  simple  Audrey. 

Am  I  the  man  yet  ?  doth  my  simple /es/irfv  content 
you? 

Aud.  XoxafeeUnrt* !  Lord  warrant  ns,  what/M/NUM  f 

iii,S. 

Feature  is  sometimes  used  for  form, 
or  person  in  general : 

Bid  him 
Report  iYit  feature  of  Octana.         Ant.  and  CI.,  ii,  6. 
She  also  doft  her  heavy  haberieon. 
Which  the  (air  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  III.  ix. 

As  a  masical  appearance : 

stay,  all  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night ;  our  labour  dies  1 
Our  magick /;a/«r0  will  not  rise. 

B.  JoHi.  Masqnt  of  Qutem. 

On  the  preceding  charm  Jonson's  own 
note  says. 

Here  they  speake  as  if  they  were  creating  some  new 
feature,  which  the  devil  persuades  tlicm  to  be  able  to 
do  often,  by  the  pronouncing  of  words,  and  pouring 
out  of  liquors  on  the  earth.  Uh  Charm*, 

FEAZE.     See  Pheeze. 

To  FEAZE.     To  cause.     FaUer,  Fr. 

Those  eager  impes  whom  food-want  feaM*d  to  fight 
amaine.  Mirror  for  iiagUt.,  p.  480. 

FEDERARY.  An  accomplice,  or  con- 
federate. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  CamiUo  ii 

kfederary  with  her.  IHiU.  T.^\.^^V. 

See¥^oi>A.ux. 


FED 
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FEL 


tFEDIFRAGOUS.    Breaking  treaties. 

And  let  great  Jore  heare  thns.  whose  thnuden  great 
Do  truces  tie,  fright  ihtfedifirMOHs. 

FEE.     A  regular  salary.    From  feof. 

Gives  him  threescore  thousand  crowns  in  aniiual/M. 

Two  liveries  will  I  rive  thee  every  year. 
And  forty  crowns  snail  be  thy  fee. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  PL,  iii,  47. 

tFEE-BUCK. 

Pyl.  You  rate  your  looks,  p^haps,  have  faces  of 
All  prizes,  pay  your  debts  with  countenance ; 
Put  off  your  mercer  with  your  fee-huek  for 
That  season,  and  so  forth.    Cartwrighfe  Siedge,  1661. 

FEE-GRIEF.  A  private  grief,  appro- 
priated  to  some  single  person  as  a 
fee  or  salary.  Apparently  an  arbi- 
trary compound. 

what,  concern  they 
The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  z.  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  private  breast  f  Jfaeh.,  iv,  3. 

To  FEEBLE.  To  weaken ;  we  now  say 
to  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  ht  feehUd  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 

K.  John,  V,  2. 
Making  parties  strong. 
And  feeblii^  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

An  old  raanfeebUd  with  age.      North* »  Plut.,  p.  671. 

FEEDER.  A  servant.  It  was  much 
disputed,  between  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Malone,  whether  this  sense 
should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the 
word,  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Shakespeare.  Steevens  maintained 
the  affirmative ;  Malone  doubted.  I 
think  the  former  was  right.  In  the 
first  passage,  Antony  says,  in  a  rage, 
to  Cleopatra,  on  her  having  suffered 
Thyreus  to  kiss  her  hand. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  1  knew  you :  ha! 

Have  1  mv  pillow  left  unpress'd  at  Bome, 

Porbome  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 

And  by  a  gem  of  woman,  to  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?  Jut.  and  Cleop. 

He  means,  '*  Have  I  done  all  this,  to 
be  abused  by  a  woman  that  stoops  to 
look  on  feeders^**  The  feeder, 
therefore,  must  be  Thyreus,  whom, 
in  his  anger,  he  represents  as  a 
menial  servjnt  of  Caesar's.  "This 
Jack  of  Caesar's,"  he  calls  him ;  and, 
afterwards,  one  who  **  ties  Caesar's 
points."  In  the  other  passage,  the 
Steward  tells  Timon  that  he  has  often 
retired  to  weep, 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 

"With  riotous /rcrt^f.  Timon  of  J.,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  he  has  retired  from  the  ojices, 
where  the  servants  were  rioting,  when 
the  rooms  above   also   blazed  wi\\i 


lights,  and  rang  with  minstrelsy,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say.  But  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  %enteuce,  feeders  might 
here  well  mean  eaters,  gormandizers; 
but  the  context  fixes  the  sense,  which 
is,  therefore,  well  illustrated  by  the 
passage  of  Jonson,  where  Morose 
calls  his  servants  "  eaters.'*  We  may 
add,  that  the  very  same  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  another  passage, 
where  the  speaker  has  already  been 
promised  wages. 

If  you  like,  upon  report^ 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  ftdihM  feeder  be.     A*  you  I.  it,  ii.  4 

That  is,  your  provider,  your  caterer. 
See  Office. 
FEEDING.    Pasturage,  tract  of  pasture 
land. 

They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  S. 

Finding  the  feeding,  for  which  he  had  toil'd 

To  have  kept  safe,  by  ihese  vile  cattle  spoil'd. 

tirayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  513. 
So  much  that  do  rclv 
Upon  ^ta feeding*,  flocks,  and  their  fertility. 

Ibid.,  Polyolb.,  Song  6. 

FEERE.     See  Fbee. 

fFEESE.     The  short  run  before  a  leap. 

And  givine  way  backward,  fetch  ih^rfeese  or  beire 
againe,  and  with  a  fierce  charge  and  assault  to  retume 
full  butt  upon  the  same  that  they  lind  knocked  and 
beaten  before.  Ammianiu  MarceUinu*,  1609. 

fFEGARY.     A  vagary. 

At  last  I  tooke  my  latest  leave,  thus  late 
At  the  Bell  Iiine,  that's  extra  AldiTSgrate. 
There  stood  a  horse  that  my  provaiit  should  carrie. 
From  that  place  to  the  end  of  myfegarie. 

Taylor**  Wortes,  1680. 

To  FEIZE,  or  FEEZE.     See  Pheeze. 
fFELICITY.     Good  fortune ;  success. 

And  therefore  in  wicked  and  impious  counsels  which 
Caesar  tooke  to,  there  could  be  no  feiicie. 

HoUand't  Jmmianut  Mareellinns,  1609. 

FELL.     The  skin ;  generally  with  hair. 
Saxon. 

Wliy,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  ihm  fells, 
you  know,  are  Krcasv.  Myou  I.  it,  lii,  3. 

My/<rMof  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Mneb^  v,  6. 

So  "  Flesh  and  fell,"  Lear,  v,  3. 
They  are  often  joined. 

To  feed  on  bones,  vfhcnflfsh  and  fell  is  gone. 

Gasc.  Steel  Gl.,  Chalm.  Poet.,  ii,  566,  b. 
Lest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well. 
She  with  her  nails  may  claw  him  to  the  fell. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  28S. 
I  thought  they  would  have  flnyed  me,  to  search 
betweene  the  fel  and  the  flesh  for  fardines. 

Geuc.  If^orts,  sign.  D  8. 
And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  aiid  scant, 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  foxtsfell. 

Ckapmem's  Jlpkonsus,  sign.  B  3. 

Proverbial,  to  eke  out  the  lion's  hide 
^     "vvtVi  the  fox's  skin ;  t.  e.,  to  make  up 
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in  canning  what  is  wanted  in  force 
or  coarage. 
FELL.  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  German,  or 
Icelandic.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
Lancashire ;  but  Drayton  had  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  it,  for  he  explains  it, 
**  Boggy  places ;"  and  adds,  "  a  word 
frequent  in  Lancashire."  Note  on 
these  lines : 

Or  happily  be  grac'd 
With  floods,  or  maraby  felU.  Pol^olb.,  Z,  p.  707. 

Again : 

Ai  over  holt  and  heath,  aa  thorough  frith  sadfeU. 

Ibid.,  11.  p.  8SS. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inadvertently  quoted 
the  following  line  as  an  instance  of 
this  sense,  which  belongs  clearly  to 
the  other : 

So  may  the  firit  of  all  oaxfeUi  be  thine. 

JoHt.  Pan*sjinui9.  Mat^ue. 

It  means  the  first  akin  ox  fleece,  t.  e., 
a  part  of  the  first  fruits,  and  men- 
tioned wilh  others,  as  promised  to 
Pan.  Jonson  has  it  elsewhere,  in  the 
Masque  of  Gipsies. 
FELL'FFES.  The  felly,  felloe,  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel.  Apparently 
contracted  hom  felloffe. 

In  hope  to  hew  out  of  hia  bole 
The  felPffs,  or  out  parts  of  a  wheele,  that  compassein 
the  whole.  Chapm.  Horn.  11,  ir,  p.  61. 

FELLON,    or    FELON.     A    boil,    or 
whitlow. 

Where  others  lore  and  praise  my  verses  still. 
Thy  long  black  thumb-nail  a  arks  them  out  for  ill ; 
kjellon  take  it,  or  some  whit-flaw  come, 
for  to  unslate  or  to  untile  that  thumb. 

Uerrick,  Works,  p.  72. 

Gerrard  says. 

The  roots  of  asphodill,  boQed  in  dregs  of  wine 
ease  the  fellan,  being  put  thereto  as  a  pultesse. 

B.  I,  ch.  70. 

He  gives  several  other  prescriptions 
for /ellons.    A  learned  physician  says, 

The  imposlhumation  which  some  do  call  jMuutrtciMM, 
and  we  tifclUm  or  ancome,  is,  &c. 

Motan's  Phytiek,  ch.  i,  p.  4,  4  12. 
t  A  little  bay-salt  stamped  small,  mixt  with  tne  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  appUed  to  ti/ellon,  and  so  used  divers 
times.  LupUm's  Thousand  NotabU  Things, 

FELLOW.     Companion ;  even  a  female. 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid,  to  be  your/eUow 

You  may  deny  me.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

So  Jephthah's  daughter  desires  to  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  mountains, 
she,  "  and  her  fellows.''^  Judg,,  xi, 
37*  And  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Psalms, 

The  virgins  that  be  her  fellows  shall  bear  her  com- 
pany. Ps.  xlv,  16. 

"  The  fellow  with  the  great  belly," 


spoken  of  by  Falstaff,  alluded  pro- 
bably to  some  particular  object,  then 
well  known. 

The  youthful  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  tksfelkno 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  is  my  dog.  iHen.lV,  i,  2. 

The  fellow  seems  sufficiently  to  mark 
such  an  allusion, 
t^  FELLOW  OF  HIMSELF,  a  felo  de 
se.     The  following  is  one  of  a  juror's 
duties  to  inquire  at  an  inquest. 

Item,  whether  he  is  z.felk)w  qf  himself  xtoi  havins  the 
feare  of  God  before  hu  eies,  wilfully  did  drowne  him- 
self, yea  or  no ;  and  then  what  goodes  and  cattell  he 
had  the  same  tyme.  MS.  Stratford  on  Avon. 

tFELLOWSHIP-PORTERS. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  custom  among  the/tf/Jow- 
ship  porters,  as  an  ingenious  person  that  belongs  to 
their  society  informed  me,  which  is  thus :  The  next 
Sunday  after  every  Midsummer-day,  they  haveasermon 
preached  to  them,  so  order'd  by  an  Act  of  Common- 
Uouncel,  in  the  parish-church  ot  St.  Mary-on-the-hill, 

R reparative  to  which,  this  order  is  obsen'ed,  they 
imish  the  merchants  and  their  &miUes  about 
Billings-gate  with  nosegays  or  posies  over-night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  go  from  their  common  hall,  or  place 
of  meeting,  in  good  order,  each  having  a  posie  or  nose- 

5 y  in  his  hand ;  thev  walk  through  the  middle  isle 
the  communion-table,  where  are  two  basons,  and 
every  one  offers  sometlting  to  the  relief  of  the  noor, 
and  towards  the  char^ces  of  the  dav.  After  they  nave 
all  past,  the  deputy,  the  mercuants.  their  wives, 
chilaren,  and  servanU,  do  all  come  in  order  firom 
their  seats,  and  bestow  their  offerings  also ;  which  is 
a  ceremony  of  much  varietv.  I  am  certainly  informed, 
that  the  very  charges  of  tneir  nosegays  cost  them,  in 
one  year,  not  long  ago,  near  20^ 

Delaune's  Present  State  of  London,  1681. 

fFELLOWLESS.  Peerless;  without 
fellow  or  equal. 

Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  vaAfelUmteu." 

Chapm.  II.,  U.  4Si. 

FELLOWLY.     Sociable,  sympathetic. 

Mine  eyes,  ev'u  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 
Fall/r/W/y  drops.  T^mp.,  v,  1. 

f  FELLY,  adv.  and  adj.  Cruel ;  vicious. 

Acham6.    klao  felly  minded,  cruelly  bent  against, 
prosecuting  extreanily,  bloudily  persecuting,  pursuing 
unto  death  without  remorce,  or  mercie.         Cotgrawe. 
But  (for  his  sake)  hath  set  at  mutuall  strife 
Serpents  wiih  serpents,  and  hast  rais'd  them  foes 
Which,  unprovoked,/ffl/jr  them  oppose.      J>u  Bartat. 

fFELT.     A  hat. 

A  faire  cloke  on  his  backe,  and  on  his  head  hfeli. 

nynn's  Deb.  bst.  Pride  and  LowUnsss. 

fFELTED.     Matted. 

Or  els  verily,  as  Anaxagoras  affirmeth,  by  reason  of 
violent  winas  getting  close  within  the  ground  below ; 
which  when  tliey  happen  to  hit  and  oeat  upon  the 
sides  thereof,  hwrd  baked  or  felted  tosether,  finding 
no  way  of  issue,  shake  those  parts  of  the  earth  at 
which  they  entred  when  they  were  moist. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

FELTER*D.  The  same  as  feutred. 
Twisted ;  matted  close  together,  like 
felt ;  entangled.     Feutre  is  felt. 

EiB  fettered  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell. 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Ikiif.  Tasso,  iw,  7. 

[Chapman,  II.,  iii,  219,  speaks  of  a 
"/elired  mm.''] 
See  Feutrkb. 
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Feltre  is  put  for  Jilt  re,  or  Jilt  er,  by 
Ben  Jon80D»  both  as  a  ?erb  and  sab- 
stantive : 

Let  the  water  in  glut  £  be  feltrei.        Alekem.^  ii.  8. 
Sir,  pleaM  Tou, 
Shall  I  not  change  iht  fiUrg  f  Hid. 

fFEM.     Apparently  lor  female. 

Whiche  are  three  iilt  that  miichefe  men. 

To  know  dost  thoa  desire? 
Have  here  in  few  my  frend  expreit, 

The  fern,  the  flud,  the  fire. 

KendalVi  Flowtrs  of  Bfigrammu,  1577. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS,  in  our  early 
dramas,  were  acted  by  boys  or  men. 
If  the  face  did  not  exactly  suit,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  fashion  of 
wearing  masks,  and  then  the  actor 
had  only  his  voice  to  modulate. 

Flutt.  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a 
heard  coming.  Quince.  That's  all  one;  you  shall 
play  it  in  a  mask,  and  yon  may  speak  as  small  as  you 
will.  Midt.N.Dr.,i,i. 

See  Actresses. 
fFENCB.     Defence;  guard,  or  protec- 
tion. 

His  buckler  prov'd  his  chief  est  fences 

For  still  the  shepherd's  hook 
Was  that  the  whicn  king  Alfired  could 

In  no  good  manner  brook. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

fFENCE-FABRlC.  A  structure  for  de- 
fence. 

And  now,  when  ihtfence-fdhrieke*  and  all  devices  else 
requisite  for  a  8i^;e,  were  in  readinesse. 

Ammianus  Marcellinu*,  1609. 

fFENCE-ROOF.   A  covering  of  defence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Bomans,  although  they  were 
Terr  few,  vet  bcArin^  valiant  hearts,  and  lifted  up 
witn  precedent  victories,  having  set  their  flanks  thicke 
thrust  together,  and  fitted  their  shields  close  one  to 
another  in  manner  of  hfenee-roufe,  stood  their  ground 
and  resisted.  Ammianu*  Mareellinue,  1609. 

fTo  FEND.     To  defend ;  to  keep  oflf. 

So  might  we  starve  like  misers  wo-be^n. 
And  find  our  foes  wyth  blows  of  Eughsh  blade. 

Oatcoign^s  Works,  1587. 

FENNE.  Apparently  a  dragon ;  being 
said  of  that  which  watched  the  golden 
fleece. 

And  that  the  wkafenne  the  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 

Turberv.  Ov.  £piet.,  p.  84. 

Topsell,  who  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  this  not  non-descript^  but 
non-existent  animal,  divides  the  Indian 
dragons  into  two  kinds,  "the  fenny, 
living  in  the  marshes,"  and  those  in 
the  mountains ;  and  tells  us  wherein 
the  latter  differ  from  the  "  dragons  of 
thefennes."  Hut,  of  Serpents,  p.  158. 
But  this  hardly  accounts  for  a  dragon 
being  called  Vifenne. 
FENNEL  was  generally  considered  as 
an  inflammatory  herb ;  and,  therefore, 
to  eat  conger  and  fennel^  was  to  eat 


two  high  and  hot  things  together, 
which  was  esteemed  an  act  of  hberti- 
nism. 

Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness,  and  he  pbiys 
at  quoits  weU,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel, 

2  Ben.  IF,  ii,  4. 

One  of  the  herbs  distributed  by 
Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  is  fennel, 
which  she  either  ofiers  to  the  old  as  a 
cordial,  or  to  the  courtiers,  as  an 
emblem  oi  flattery ;  joining  it  with 
columbines,  to  mark,  that  though 
they  flattered  to  get  favours,  they 
were  thankless  after  receiving  them. 

Thttt*%  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines. 

Haml,,  ir,  S. 

Fennel  was  certainly  regarded  as  em- 
blematical oijlattery,  several  instances 
of  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
commentators ;  to  those,  the  following 
may  be  added : 

Flatter,  I  mean  lie,  little  things  catch  light  minds, 
and  fancie  is  a  worme  Uiat  feedeth  first  xi^tmfennelL 

Lifly.  Sappho,  ii.  4. 
FnuU  1  meane  for  flatterers. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  (kmrtier. 
Some  will  say  that/mxtV/is  to  flatter; 
They  over  teache,  their  tongues  too  much  do  clatter. 
Verses  in  praise  cf  Fennill  and  WooMne^ 
Jates's  mties,  Sc,  1682. 
Nor/miiW^finkle  bring  for  flattory. 
Begot  of  his,  and  fained  courteaie. 


See  Columbine. 
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fFENNY.     Earthy;  muddy. 

Lord,  what  a  nothing  is  this  little  span. 

We  call  a  man ! 
What /cnny  trash  maintains  tlie  snioth'ring  fires 

Of  his  desires !     (^uarUs'sEmhlems. 

FENOWED.  Mouldy.  A  word  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  Saxon, /bini^, 
orfynig,  of  the  same  sense.  It  was 
afterward  corrupted  inio  finewed,  and 
vinew*d.  Junius  acknowledges y<mii{n<T, 
finnow,  and  vinney,  to  be  the  same,  yet 
unnecessarily  fetches  them  from  dif- 
ferent dialects.  See  Vinew'd  and 
Whinidst.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  their  excellent  address  to 
the  readers,  speak  of  Scripture,  as 

A  panary  of  whohKime  food,  against /moipei/  traditiooi. 

Preface. 
The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foisty  and 
fenoumed  festiral.  Dr.  Faeour,  dted  by  Todd. 

Why  H.  Tooke  derived  it  from  the 
verb  fynigean,  rather  than  from  the 
adjective,  its  immediate  origin,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Div,  of  Purley,  ii,  61. 
FEODARY.  One  who  holds  a  feod,  or 
feud,  on  the  tenure  of  feudal  service ; 
probably  pronounced  feudary,  like 
feod.     [The  word  seems  to  be  used 
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genendly  by  Shakespeare  in  the  tense 
of  an  accomplice,  or  confederate.] 

^.  We  «re  all  fnuL    //.  EIm  let  my  brother  din, 

If  not  zftodmry,  bat  only  he. 

Owe,  ud  eacoeed  by  wcaknen.       Meas.for  M.,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  I  think,  "  if  he  is  the  only 
aabject  who  holds  by  the  common 
tenure  of  human  frailty."  **  Owes/' 
I.e.,  possesses,  and  *' succeeds  by/' 
holds  his  right  of  succession  by  it. 
In  another  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  subordinate  agents  as  a  vassal  to  his 
chief: 

O  damn'd  paper  I 
Black  as  the  ink  thaffe  on  thee.    Scnaelesa  banble  I 
Art  thon  khodarif  for  thia  act,  and  look'st 
So  Tirgin-like  without  ^  CymheHtu,  iii,  3. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  that /wferary,  in  the  Winter's 
Tde,  was  meant  for  the  same  word. 
Another  author  has  Jeodar^  in  three 
rvUables,  iorfeodary: 

ror  ier'nteen  kings  were  Carthage  feodan. 

Mar$tom*s  Wonder  of  Wowun. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  Malone  s  law 
officer,  feodary,  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  Shakespeare, 
occurring  only  in  an  old  act  of  par- 
liament. Feodary  is  explained  by 
Minshew  as  synonymous  with /i?o^cmr, 
i.  e.,  feudi  possessor .  He  has  also 
/eudary,  which  he  refers  to  feodary. 
To  PER,  9.  A  word  of  no  meaning, 
seemingly  coined  by  Pistol,  for  the 
sake  of  the  others  which  he  intro- 
duces after  it. 

Master  Fer !  WL/er  him.  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : 
discnas  the  same  to  him  in  French.  Boy.  I  do  not 
know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and  tirk. 

lien.  V,  ir,  4. 
I  could  have /«r*<l  and  ferk't.  &c. 

Barrel's  JUm  Alley,  sign.  C. 

FERE,  FEERE,  PHEARE,  or  PHEER. 
A  companion,  partner,  husband,  or 
lover.  From  gefera^  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification. 

And  swear  with  mc,  as  with  the  woeful/SfCTV 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dithonour'd  dame. 

Txlus  Andr.,  ir,  1. 
Bat  faire  Charissa  to  a  XtxvtUfere 
Was  lincked,  uid  by  him  had  many  pledges  dcre. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  4. 
Therewith  I  chose  him  for  my  lord  nnd  pkeer, 

Tancred  and  GUm..  O.  PL.  ii,  204. 
A  goodly  swaine  to  be  n  princcsse  pkeart. 

Fairf  Gotif  of  BriU.,  iv,  47. 

fFERMARY.  An  infirmary,  or  hos- 
pital. 

JLfermarie,  valctndinarium. 

WithaW  Diet'tonarie,  ed.  1608,  p,  350. 

FERN-SEED  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  rendering  persons  invisible. 
The  seed  of  fern  is  itself  iavisible; 


therefore,  to  find  it  was  a  magic  ope- 
ration, and  in  the  use  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  its  own  property. 

We  have  the  receipt  oXfem-eetdf  we  walk  invisible. 

1  Hen.  ly,  ii,  1. 
Becanse,  indeed,  I  had 
No  med'dne,  sir,  to  go  invisible } 
No  femseed  in  my  pocket. 

B.  Jone.  New  Tn»,  i.  0. 

This  seed  was  to  be  gathered  mysti- 
cally on  some  particular  night : 

"Wlien  coming  nigher,  he  doth  well  discern. 

It  of  the  wond'roos  one'tugkt-eeedina  fern 

Some  bundle  was.    Brownie  Brit.  Pott.,  II,  S,  p.  64. 

fFERNSMUND. 

Ik  an  herb  of  some  called  water-fern,  hath  a  triangular 
stalk,  and  is  like  polipody,  and  it  grows  in  bogs  and 
hollow  grounds. 

ifarkkam't  Cheap  and  Oood  Hmhandry,  1676. 

fFEROUS.     Wild ;  savage. 

And  in  this  he  had  a  special  aim,  and  hope  also,  to 
establish  Cbristian  laws  among  iuAdels;  and  by 
domestical,  to  chaee  away  those  feroue  and  indomit- 
able creatures  that  infested  the  land. 

mison's  L^fe  ofJamee  1, 

fFERRAGE.    The  toll  at  a  ferry. 

Pcage.  Monie  paid  for  passage  over  sea,  in  a  shippe,  or 
over  the  water  in  a  ferrie :  ferrage  pay.  Nomendator. 

fFERRARY.  The  art  of  working  in 
iron. 

And  thus  resolv'd,  to  Lemnos  she  doth  hie. 
Where  Vulcan  workes  in  heavenly /irrrart^. 

Heywood't  Troui  BriUmiea,  1609. 
So  took  she  chamber,  which  her  son,  the  god  of 

ferrary. 
With  firm  doors  made.  Chapm.  II.,  ziv. 

fFERRIER.     A  ferry-man. 

Also,  if  any  boteman  or  frriour  be  dwelling  in  the 
ward,  that  taketh  more  fur  boteman^c  or  feriage, 
then  is  ordained.  Calthrt/p's  Report*,  1670. 

FERRIL,  for  ferule,  appears  only  in 
an  unnecessary  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Seward's,  on  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
The  originaHs, 

A  fire  ill  take  her,  does  she  flinch  now  ?        Act  iii,  6. 

Had  the  schoolmaster  been  the 
speaker,  there  would  have  been  some 
probability  in  the  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  bumpkins.  A  Jire-ill 
take  her,  is,  doubtless,  equivalent  to 
*'p — X  take  her.** 
fFERVENCE.     Heat. 

The  sun  himself,  when  he  darts  njn  lascivious. 
Such  as  ingender  by  too  niercing  fervenee. 

Chapman's  Rev.  for  Hon.,  1654. 

FESCUE.  A  wire,  stick,  or  straw, 
chiefiy  used  for  pointing  to  the  letters, 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  From 
/eatuca,  Latin,  in  the  same  sense,  by 
abbreviation,  and  transposition  of  the 
c.  The  French,  by  abbreviation  only, 
made  it  festu.  A  fescue  is  particularly 
and  humorously  described  by  Swift: 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of  those 
in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanest,  considering  the 
materiais,  of  it*  whether  it  be  a  joint  of  wheatcn  liraw 
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(the  old  Arcadiui  pipe),  or  jnit  three  faidiet  of  ilender 
wire,  or  a  itrippea  feather,  or  a  corking  pin.  Fur- 
thermore, this  same  diminutive  tool,  for  tne  posture 
of  it,  usually  reclines  its  head  on  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand,  sustains  the  foremoet  finger  upon  its 
breast,  and  is  itself  supported  bj  the  second.  This  is 
commonlj  called  ufueue. 

World,  hy  Seott,  vol.  iz,  p.  890. 
Nay  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine, 
And  buy  a  booke  and  go  to  schoole  againe. 
Why  mought  not  he,  as  well  as  others  done, 
Bise  from  his/«w««  to  his  Littleton  ?  HaU'i  Sat.,  TV,  8. 

The  style  of  a  sundial  has  been  called 
a  /eacue,  from  its  analogous  use  in 
pointing  to  the  hour : 

Tht  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

FurUoHy  iv,  3;  SuppL,  ii,  607. 

t.  e.y  like  a  fescue  pointing  to  the 

alphabet. 

A  stilll  more  extraordinary  application 

of  the  word  occurs  in  an  old  poet, 

quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  Poole*s 

Parnassus. 

And  for  A  fueue,  she  doth  use  her  tears. 

The  drops  do  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last.     P.  410. 

The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 
It  is  rather  odd,  that  another  pedago- 
gical instrument  should  have,  in 
French,  a  name  of  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  fescue,  and  yet  have  no 
connection  in  signification  or  etymo- 
logy. This  word  iBfesae-cul,  a  rod ; 
the  component  parts  of  which  express 
its  use. 
tFESTENNINE.  A  marriage  song  or 
serenade. 

How  came  joa 
To  sing  beneath  the  wmdowf 
AiiM.  Mr.  HearsaT 

Told  us  that  Mr.  Mean  well  was  Mr  married. 
And  thought  it  good  that  we  sh^d  gratifte  nim. 
And  shew  our  selves  to  him  in  Afestenmne. 

Cartwngkt'e  Ordinary,  16S1. 

PESTINATE,  adj.     Hasty,     Latin. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most 
feetinate  preparation.  Lewf,  iii,  7' 

It  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
old  folios,  which  rcRd  f estiva te.     But 
it  seems  indubitable. 
To  FET.   To  fetch ;  said  to  be  still  used 
in  some  counties. 

Whose  blood  iafet  from  fathers  of  war-proof. 

Hen.  F,  iii,  1. 
L  writing  nought  myself,  will  teach  them  yet 
llieir  charge,  and  omce,  whence  their  wraith  iofet. 

B.  Jons.  Hor.  Art  of  Poetry,  vol.  vii,  189. 
That  looks  ech  houre  when  prouJing  shreevs  wiU/r/ 
Himself  to  ward,  and  of  his  goods  make  seasure, 
If  some  unlookt  for  gaine  he  hap  to  get. 

Earring.  Ariost.,  xxv,  67. 
The  marble/r/  from  far,  and  dearly  bought 

Ibid.,  xhi,  70. 

It  still  remains  in  some  passages  of 
the  English  Bible.  See  Jerem.,  xxxvi, 
21,  &c. ;  and  Acts,  xxviii,  13.  '*  From 
thence  we  fet  a  compass."     Such 


obsolete  forms  were    not    generally 
changed  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the   18th 
century,  nor  then  completely. 
We  find  alsofar-fet,  for  far-fetched. 

8omefar-fet  trick,  good  for  ladies,  some  stale  toy  or 
oUier.  Malconi^  O.  PL,  iv,  9S. 

FETT.  Probably  only  an  error  of  the 
press,  for  frett,  which  commonly 
means  raised  work  or  protuberance, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Drayton : 

And  told  me  that  the  bottom  clear, 

Now  layd  with  manv  afett 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  oath'd  her  there, 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet. 

Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  6SS. 

So  Drayton  uses/re^/: 

The  yellow  king-cup,  wrought  in  many  a  curious  >V«<^ 

P<ayotk.,  16. 

Fet  is  nowhere  so  used. 
FETTLE,  V.  To  go  intently  upon  any 
business.  Certainly  an  English  word, 
being  acknowledged  by  our  old  dic- 
tionary-makers. Phillips  has  **to 
fettle  to,  to  go  about,  or  enter  upon 
a  business.*'  Kersey,  as  usual,  copies 
him.  Coles  has  *' to  fettle,  se  accin- 
gere  ad  aliquid,  aggredior,**  Of 
uncertain  derivation,  though  it  seems 
like  a  corruption  oi  settle.  It  was, 
probably,  always  a  familiar,  undigni- 
fied word,  and  still  exists  as  a  pro- 
vincial term.  Ray  speaks  of  it  as  in 
common  use  in  the  north,  and  defiues 
it,  '^  to  set  or  go  about  anything,  to 
dress,  or  prepare."  Hall  is  the  only 
old  writer  hitherto  quoted  for  it : 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistuiig  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  team,  bu'difettUtk  to  the  war. 

Sat.,  iv,  6. 

I  can  add  Sylvester : 

They  to  their  long  hard  journey /«//&'f^  them. 
Leaving  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  Maiden's  BUtsk, 

Swift  also  used  it,  in  his  directions  to 
servants.  See  Todd. 
In  the  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  we 
Im^e  fettle  explained  as  a  substantive, 
bv  **  dress,  case,  condition." 
FET UOUS,  or,  more  properly,  FETOUS. 
Neat ;  the  same  as  feat,  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Some  of  the  dictionaries 
have  it  fetise.  See  also  Skinner  in 
that  word.  It  is  so  spelt  in  Chaucer. 
See  Feat. 

Upon  this/tr^ttoiu  board  doth  stand 
Something  for  shew-bread ;  and  at  hand,  8tc. 

Herrick's  Poewts,  p.  108. 
YvMfetise  was  hire  cbke,  as  I  was  ware. 

Casit.  T.,  Prol.,  157. 

ToFEUTRE.     To   set  close.     Feutre, 
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originally  feultre,  in  French*  it  onr 
feltf  or  far»  worked  into  a  close  maas, 
aa  for  hata.  Hence  feutrer,  to  set 
thick  or  close;  and  in  Gavin  Doa- 
glas'a  translation  of  Virgil, 

Thtj  fewter^d  foot  to  foot,  and  man  to  man, 

aa  a  translation  of 

Haret  pede  pea  densnaqne  Tiro  Tir. 

In  Spenser,  it  means  to  fix  the  spear 
in  rest,  probably  from  setting  it  close, 
and  holding  it  so : 

Hia  apeare  ht  feutred,  and  at  him  it  bore. 

F.  Q,,  IV,  IT,  46. 

In  this  usage  it  seems  to  have  been 
technical,  for  it  is  found  in  the  prose 
History  of  King  Arthur. 
In  the  0.  PL,  vol.  i,  p.  88,  the  word 
feutred  occurs,  but  so  obscurely  used, 
that  the  context  throws  no  light  on 
its  meaning. 
FEWMETS  (hunting  term).  The  dung 
of  a  deer. 

For  by  hia  slot,  hia  entries,  and  hia  port, 
Hia  fTVfmn,fewuU,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

Called  also  feumiishings  : 

He  [the  buck]  makes  his  fevmukings  in  diTers  man- 
nera  and  forma,  aa  the  hart  doth. 

Oentl.  Recreation,  p.  77,  8to. 

FEWNESS  AND  TRUTH.  A  quaint, 
affected  phrase,  meaning  in  few  words 
and  true. 

Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus : 
Tour  brother  and  bis  lover  have  embnic'd,  8ce. 

Meas./or  M.,  i,  5. 

FEWTERER.  A  term  of  the  chase, 
explained  a  dog-keeper,  or  one  who 
lets  them  loose  in  the  chase ;  and  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French,  vautrier,  or 
vaultier^ 

Or  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoroan  fenterer,  aa  I  do 
now.  B.  Jans.  Every  Man  out  o/H.,  ii,  3. 

Puntarvolo  is  so  called  there,  because 
he  stands  holding  his  dog : 

A  dry  nurse  to  his  coughs,  tifnotersr. 

To  such  a  nasty  fellow.    B.  /*  Ft.  Tamer  T.,  ii,  3. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  dogs  in 
a  kennel,  it  is  said. 

If  yon  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman  pkeuterer,  teed  us  ftrat. 
And  walk  ua  afler.  Mass.  Picture,  t,  1. 

In  some  editions  it  is  foolishly  printed 
phenterer.     In  the  Maid  of  Honour, 
ii,  2,  it  is  used  as  a  mere  term  of 
contempt,  for  slave,  or  menial. 
To  FIANCE,  for  to  affiance.   To  betroth. 

To  have  the  daoghter  of  the  earle  of  Leyceater,  hia 
fianced  wife,  delivered  to  hrm.  Holinsk.,  voL  ii,  A  a  &. 
John,  king  of  Scotlande,  paneetk  his  sonne,  £dwaid 
BallioU,  with  the  daaghter  of  Charlci  da  Valoys. 

iU/,Cci. 

See  Todd. 


FICO.    A  fig,  a  term  of  reproach.    See 
Fio. 


ConTey  the  wiae  it  call.    Steal  I  fob,  a  fco  for  the 
phrase.  Met.  W.  W.,  i.  8. 

Behold  next  I  see  contempt, 
his  thombe  in  his  mouth. 


giving  me  the  fieo  with 
WiVs  Misery,  %\^.  D  4. 
And  yet  the  lye,  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a 
fruit  aa  the)lco.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  m  ki$  H.,  i. 

See  Ram  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  458. 
fFlCT,  adj.     Fictitious. 

Propheta  of  things  to  come  the  truth  predict : 
But  poets  of  things  past  write  false  andjlfr^. 

(hpen's  Bpigrams,  tremsl.hy  Hetney. 

The  adverb  also  occurs. 

When  in  the  temple  with  tlie  rest  you  pray. 

You  two,  not/ictly,  Abba,  Father,  say.  Jhd, 

fFIDDLECUM-F  ADDLE.    Nonsense; 
what  we  now  call  fiddle-faddle. 

Boys  must  not  be  their  own  choosers,  colonel,  they 
must  not  'ifaith;  they  have  their  sympathiea  ana 
fiddle-come-faddles  in  their  brain,  and  know  not  what 
they  would  ha'  themaelvea. 

CoKley's  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 

FIERCE.     Sudden,  precipitate. 

ThiB  fierce  abridgement 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branch^,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Cyn^.,  t,  6. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispoe'd. 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  wo  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example.  King  Jokm,  iii,  i. 

Ben  Jonson  has 

And,  Lupus,  for  joax  fierce  credulity, 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears. 

PoetattertJ,S, 

FIG,  TO  GIVE  THE.  An  expres- 
sion of  contempt  or  insult,  which 
consisted  in  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers,  or 
into  the  mouth ;  whence  Bite  the 
THUMB.  The  custom  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  originally  Spanish. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  con- 
veyed an  insulting  allusion  to  a  con- 
temptuous punishment  inflicted  on 
the  Milanese,  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  in  1162,  when  he  took 
their  city.  See  Minshew,  who  quotes 
Munster  and  Krantz  for  it,  and  several 
French  books  on  Proverbs,  aa  Ma- 
tinees Senonoises,  No.  85.  But  this 
has  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the 
Spanish  expression  for  it,  Dar  una 
hiffa,  does  not  support  it;  for  At^o 
is  a  fig,  not  hiffa ;  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  caused 
the  error  or  equivoque ;  and  the  aame 
exists  in  Italian.  The  real  origin, 
I  presume,  may  be  found  in  Steevena 
and  Pinedo's  dictionaries,  under  Hi^a: 
and,  in  fact,  the  same  phrase  and 
allusion  pervaded  all  modern  Eu.r<y^« 
Ab,  Far  le  ftcke»  \\»!l,  \  Yavre  \a  ^^T^^ » 
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Fr. ;  Die  /eigen  weUen,  Oerm. ;  De 
vyghe  setten,  Datch.  See  Da  Cange, 
in  Ficha,  See  Mr.  Douce's  Illustra- 
tions,  vol.  if  p.  492,  &c. 
A  Jiff  for  you  ia  still  known  as  a 
familiar  expression  of  contempt ;  and 
must  have  arisen  from  the  other,  as 
figs  were  never  so  common  here  as  to 
be  proverbially  worthless. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  persaasion  that 
tht  fig  was  of  Spanish  origin  was 
here  very  prevalent.  Hence  Pistol 
says, 

A  fi^  far  thy  friendship  I 

The  fg  of  Spain.  Uok.  r,  iii,  ft. 

And  again. 

When  Piftol  liei.  do  thii,  [i.  9^  mmke  the  action  of 
reproach]  and/^  me,  like  the  braggins  Spaniard. 

And  80  furewell,  I  will  retome 

Tb  ladj  Hope  anyne. 
And  for  a  token  1  thee  lende 

A  doting  ftg  of  Spayn*. 

mp.  FhIw.  Art  i^FUiUry,  G  4. 

Bat  there  was  a  worse  kind  of  Spanish 
fig,  the  notoriousness  of  which,  per- 
haps, occasioned  some  confusion,  so 
that  one  fig  was  mistaken  for  the 
other.  This  was  the  poisoned  fig, 
employed  in  Spain  as  a  secret  way  of 
destroying  an  obnoxious  person.  To 
this  fatal  fig  many  passages  unequi- 
vocally refer. 

There,  there'i  the  miachief,  I  moat  poison  him. 
Out  fig  sends  him  to  Erebus. 

ShirUy^  Brothers,  iii,  p.  37. 
I  do  now-  look  for  a  Spanithfig  or  an  Italian  sallet 
daily.  WitU  Det.,  O.  PL.  vi,  814. 

It  may  fall  ont  that  thou  shalt  be  entic'd 
To  sup  sometimes  with  a  magnifico, 
And  have  tkfieo  foisted  in  tby  dish.  , 

Gatemgn^i  Worki. 
Is  it  (that  is,  the  poison)  speeainK? 
As  all  our  SptmuM  fig*  are.         Noble  Soldier,  1634. 

Whether  Pistol  refers  at  all  to  this 
kind  of  fig,  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Steevens  thought  he  did.  The  Spa- 
nish poisoned  fig  was  proverbial  dso 
in  France.  See  Les  Illustres  Pro- 
verbes,  tom.  ii,  p.  58. 
fFIG'S-END.  For  a  thing  of  small 
value. 

Fumi  umora  non  emerim :  I  will  not  give  a  fi^s-enA 
for  it.  WxtkBiie  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  667. 

fib  FIG.     To  fidget  about. 

But  since  I  trotted  from  my  trott«r  stall 
And  figd  about  from  neates  feete  neatly  drest, 

J  Queet  ofJBnquirie,  1696. 

fFIG-SUNDAY.  A  popular  name  for 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  desire  to 
eat  diijt  of  the  fig-tree  on  hia  way 


firom  Bethany  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. 
FIGENT.  A  familiar  term,  not  ae- 
knowledged,  as  far  as  I  have  found, 
by  any  of  the  dictionaries  or  glossa- 
ries of  provincial  terms.  If  we  sap- 
pose  it  to  have  been  spoken  fxgent 
(with  the  t  short),  it  will  be  evidently 
of  the  same  origin  k%  fidget ;  and  wiU 
then  mean  fidgety,  restless^  &c., 
which  well  enough  suits  the  comic 
passages  where  it  occurs. 

1  have  known  such  a  wrauelinic  advocate, 

A  little  figent  thing.  B.  /-  ¥1,  LittU  />>.  Iw,  iii,  8. 

A  girl,  who  is  asked  what  courting  is, 
describes  her  lover  as  being  rather 
figent : 

ftdth,  nothing,  bat  he  was  scnnewhat/^ntl  with  me. 

Ibid.,  Coxeomk,  iv,  S. 

In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  it  is 
applied  to  memory  and  wit : 

Q.  Slight.  God  forgive  me,  what  a  kind  ot  fiaeut 
meniorv  have  yon  I  Sir  P.  Nay,  then,  what  ktnd  of 
iigeiU  wit  hast  thou  ?    ^  ^  O.  PI.,  iv,  846. 

Here  unsteady  m\\  suit  both  speeches. 
If  you  call  it  figent^  which  is  more 
regular,  the  derivation  will  not  be  so 
easy. 
FIGGUM.  Conjectured  by  Mr.  Gifford 
to  be  a  popular  term  for  the  jugglers' 
trick  of  spitting  fire.  One  character 
says  of  Fitzdottrel, 

Sm  I  he  spits  fire ; 

another  answers, 

O  no,  be  plays  at  fi^gnm. 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  » irked^^ai. 

B.  Jona.  Dent  is  an  Ju,  v,  8. 

The  marginal  direction,  in  the  origi- 
nal, subjoins,  "Sir  Poule  interprets 
figgum  to  be  a  juggler's  game."  The 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  very  plau- 
sible. The  same  sound  critic  con- 
siders the  whole  scene  as  a  burlesque 
of  the  tricks  played  by  Darrel  and 
Somers,  and  exposed  by  bishop 
Harsnet.  Fitzdottrel  represents  the 
boy  Somers.  This  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable. Figgum,  as  a  game,  is  not 
known. 
fFIGHTlNGLY.     Pugnaciously. 

ITtd.  I  warrant  'tis  ray  sister.  She  frown'd,  did  she 
not,  and  look'd  fightinglg.        Brome'e  Northern  Lu*. 

FIGHTS.     In  navigation ; 

Are  the  wast-cloaths,  which  hang  round  about  the 
ship,  to  hinder  men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any 
place  wherein  men  may  cover  themselves,  and  yet 
nae  their  arms.  PhiUips'e  World  of  Words, 

So  also  Florio,  in  Pavesata : 

Lvweasdo.    A]io/A«/^Al«inaship,  orthe  uming 
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lUi  ^S  ii  me  of  Cupid*!  a 


■U  trinl  and  gHnUi't  aat 
M  for  ILoodifi  varre  At  luad, 

■./i>rJf<rJtl.,«l 

l  Tonr/iUi, 
ii  mj  priu,  or  occhlp  whelm  turn  iL 

««■.  r.  r,ii. 

Asd  bnr  a/jfyUi  ont  bmel;,  'ullnij  tukl* 
WhiiUad  i'  th'  Tind,  uid  held  wlnit  all  wenthcn, 


Td  huic  bv  isttt  ont.  ind  drOg  me,  fnendl. 

A nUtun  un of  wa.  ItU.,  Fswu'fPriw,  il,  6. 

It  bM  been  quoted  from  Dryden  also. 
fFIGLIN.     The  dimiautiTe  of  fig. 

^  I  Dnda  Id  miielfo  diUiirrat  dnin  to  tluM 

F.  Titj  Dounili  more  then  iny  othn  frail,  tliaj 
oiHDcb  tliint,  diKbuge  the  breut*  fultcn,  kc. 

PuMi^tT  tfBnnm<Ua,  181! 

tnGURE-FLINGER.     Aii  astrologer. 

stand  back,  jtnfgun-fiiti^efi,  tod  Eivc  plaMi 
BeiT'i  gnadinaii  Qoeliiii  •ill  jioo  alfdiipaca. 
Yon  Ibat  vilb  beaveni  h  houin  denlc  «  hie, 

Kw2iiii.fl,  Knaa  ofSpada  and  DiMmiaiJt. 

FILE.     List,  catalogue,  number. 

The  inatar  «Jf  of  tbi  eabject  held  tbe  dnkc  to  b« 
wiK.  Jfw.^br  Jf^ili,!. 

Tb^  namca  an  not  neordcd  on  ibtfiU 
or  life.  Uut  [aU  k,      B.  J«u.  Vtitnc   toL  lU.  p. «. 
Amct  and  the  maa,  aboie  the  niruflt. 

RwAaiD-f  £w.,  I,  f,  1. 
Aa  *e  meant  ts !« 
Odt  chanctar  and  diitinrtiDii.  and  itoop 
ta  Ui'  aauKHjfb  of  wlriecli, 

f  Ur£y,  itoult/.  fiiir,  A.  It,  p,  H. 

Id  M&cbetfa,  iii,  1,  "the  rained ^/e," 
meaas  the  list,  with  acconnta  of  the 
valae  of  each  in  it.  So  afterwards, 
"  I  have  ».fie  of  all  the  gentry,"  t,  2. 
To  FILE,  was  used  for  to  poliah,  and 
waa  Ter;  often  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  delicate  speaker. 

Aid  vheo  lh°ii  eam'il  tbj  Uie  to  Ictl, 
Bmoolb  nut  thi  toaiue  vithAUIallc, 

Sh.  FaiM.  FUfr^  SsppL,  J,  TM. 
The  ilr  decdrer,  Cupid,  Ihu  brgml'd 
Hie  aimplfl  damul  with  hia  Altd  touue. 

F-atf.  Tmt,  ji.  TI. 
nerato  hie  aabtile  eDaiu  he  doce  beH, 
Hia  pianick  wilt.  uuTbia  tmrtc-fyltd  tancna, 

W?C.ii,i.!. 
Ben  Jonson,  therefore,  prays  that  tbe 
king  may  be  delivered 

Pnm  a  toDiEue  without  a  AU. 
Hoapa  of  pbraica . 

roFILE.     Ci 
by  dropping  the  first  syllable,  and  ii 
signification  the  same. 

^^  IfilbeB 

fbt  Baaquo'i  iuiu  bate  I  j(ri  m;  Bind. 


—  .,Mii/ei>uiii,Tol.ri,  p.  111. 

intracted  from  to   defile. 


Br  that  aame  wn  the  dinftill  damea  do  drive 
Their  n»BmelUIcbanlt,j(ri  with  raatr  blood. 

afmi.r.q..i,T,ti 
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Ba  eaU'd  Ua  tathR  rffialo.  ad  neatrupgt, 
A  word  that  1  abbo  la  Mf  mi  lipa  vltb. 

EnnM',  Trf..  O.  PL,  ir,  H8, 
Aa  ut  tutu  BT  handi  in  rillaln')  blond, 

ATiiinVi  sflnf.  Mtrr..  O.  Fl.,  t,  100. 
Bncb  tullla  wharebj  both  aarik  and  aire  ta  tU. 

FILL,  now  called  THILL.  [TAiil  was 
the  correct  old  word  uso.l  Tbe 
abaft*  of  a  cart  or  waggon.  Tbii  is 
tbe  reading  of  the  old  'Ito  and  first 
folio  of  Troilua  and  Cresiida,  in  the 
following  passage,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  word  (  as  tbe  eipression, 
"  draw  backward,"  proTe*. 

wardwe'Upatjooi'lhe/H.,'    '      '  111.*! 

In  tbe  first  quarto  it  lifiUta;  in  the 
first  to\\a,JiU.  Filet,  which  modem 
editors  have  preferred,  as  supposing  it 
a  military  phrase,  appeared  first  in 
tbe  foho  of  1632,  i.  e.,  the  second. 
So  also  we  should  read  Jill-koru  in 
the  following  ; 

ThoD  haat  Eotten  more  hair  on  Ihj  ebln.  than  DghblB. 
mjfill-licrMii,  bu  OD  bia  Ul).  Jf<r.  a/yn.,  i\.  >. 

The  first  folio  has  phil-hortei  the 
second,  and  the  quartos,  by  an  evident 
blunder,  pil-horte.  Both  readings  are 
supported  by  other  authorities. 

Oire  jou  tha  liira  horae  place,  and  1  will  be 

1-  th'jfUi.  rnuH  nTHr  vaU.  img,  ett  at, 

Aeqnaiu  TOO  Willi  Jock,  the  fOrebona,  and  Flbb,  (he 
Hirm.  imd  SemL  fbrfw  Ijr  Aa  ami  land,  HI.  St. 

It  is  cited  by  Johnson,  from  Mor- 
timer's Husbandry,  which  shows  that 

tFILLING-STONES.     In  masonry; 

Thtfiilimfi-MtQiuw,  rubbiah  coDTejed  betwane  the  Iwo 
ODtaidea  of  a  wall  in  tho  middeaCe  thereof. 

tFINATIVE.     Conclusive. 

Bicbifdbad  uo  aoouer  thot  addei  bis^iwctH  umcm' 
Onm'i  Nnea  iaUfivm  He*tc%  and  HM,  IIDS. 

tFINS.  The  eyelids.  The  word  is  ao 
used  b;  Webster  (Duchess  of  Malfi) 
and  Marston  (Malcontent,  i,  I). 

FINCH-EGG.  Evidently  meant  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  raiter  Thenitet.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Mr.  Steevene  sayi  that  ».Jineh'»  egg 
ia  remarkably  gaudy.  If  so,  it  may 
be  eooivalent  to  coxcomb.  See  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  v,  1.  But  what  finch  did 
Mr.  Steevena  meanT  The  chaffinch^ 
bv^fiacb,  t>n&  ^cA^^u^i^n.-^^  ib^^sge^ 
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of  a  bluish-white,  with  purplish  spots 
or  stripes.    There  is  no  bird  simply 
called  K  finch. 
To  FINE.    To  adorn,  to  make  fine. 

To  pu  hia  title  with  aome  shew  of  truth, 
Thongli^  in  pore  truth,  it  wu  oonrupt  and  nau^t. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  make  an  end  of:  fine 
was,  and  yet  is  sometimes,  used  for 
end. 

inme'a  oflBce  ia  to  fiiu  the  hate  of  foes. 
To  eat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

Sk.  Rape  qfLuer.,  SnppL,  i,  697. 

It  can  hardly  mean  to  refine,  as  that 
word  will  not  well  bear  the  sense  of 
to  soften  or  relax. 
FINELESS,  for  endless ;  used  by  Shake- 
speare. Fine  was  formerly  more  used 
for  end  than  it  is  now ;  as,  in  fine,  &c. 

But  TictktM  fnelest  ia  aa  DOor  aa  winter. 
To  faim  that  ever  fears  he  ahall  be  poor. 

Othello,  iii.  8. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness. 
Coles  has  it,  "finew,  SituSt  mticor.'* 
Kersey  explains  it  by  mouldiness,  or 
hoariness.  See  Hoak.  Minshew 
derives  it  from  fineffian,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification.     See  also  Yinew. 

FINEW'D.  Mouldy.  "Mucidue,  situ 
eentus,*'  Coles. 

A  aouldier'a  handa  muat  oft  be  died  with  goare. 
Lest,  atarke  with  rest,  MityfiHew'd  waze,  and  hoare. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  417. 

See  Fenowed. 
fFINGER.     To  fork  the  fingers  at  any 
one  was  a  mark  of  contempt. 

Hia  wife 
Hayinff  observ*d  theae  apeechea  all  her  life^ 
Behind  him  forks  kerfingert,  and  doth  cry. 
To  none  but  you,  I'de  do  this  courteaie. 

Witts  Reereatumi,  1654. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  a 
wet  finger  in  the  following  passage  is 
not  quite  clear. 

He  darting  an  eye  upon  them,  able  to  confound  a 
thouaand  coi^urora  in  their  own  drclea,  though  with 
a  wet  finger  they  could  fetch  up  a  little  divell. 

Dekker,  A  Strange  Horse-Race,  1613,  aig.  D  3. 

FINGERS,  SWEARING  BY.  A  custo- 
mary oath. 

By  these  ten  ends  of  flesh  and  blood  I  sweare. 

Death  of  Rob.  B.  of  Hunt.,  K  3. 

See  Ten  Commandments. 
fFINIAL.    An  architectural  term — a 
pinnacle. 

And  if  he  finde  not  in  one  edifice 

All  answerable  to  hia  queint  de\ice; 

From  thia  fair  palace  then  he  takes  hia  front, 

From  that  hit  finials ;  here  he  learns  to  mount 

Hia  curioua  ataira,  there  finda  he  Anae  and  oondsb. 

And  other  places  other  peeces  frimishi 

And  so,  selecting  everywhere  the  best»   • 

Doth  tbiitj  moodf  in  one  boose  digett    Du  Bertat. 


tFINIFY.    To  make  fine. 

The  printer's  prcAt,  not  my  pride. 

Hath  this  idnfimjVd. 

For  he  push'd  out  the  menie  pay. 

And  Mr.  Gaywood  made  it  gay. 

OceasuM's  Offerime,  16M. 
AU  the  morning  he waateth  in finifyimg  his  «>dyto 
0ease  her  eye.  Man  w  th4  Moona,  leOt. 

fFINIT.    A  limit. 

And  soe  wee  early  ended  our  fifth  weekes  trarell,  with 
ihtfinit  of  that  sneere,  at  the  noUe  dty  of  Bhstow. 

MS.  Lansd.,  SIS. 

FINSBURY.  A  manor,  north  of  Moor- 
fields,  famous  for  the  exercise  of 
archers,  now  covered  with  buildings, 
except  one  spot ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given : 

In  1498,  certain  grounds,  consisting  of  eardens,  ar- 
chards,  8bc..  on  the  north  side  of  ChiswelLatreet,  and 
called  Bunhill.  or  Bunhill-fielda,  wiihin  tlie  manor  of 
Flnsburg,  were  \>j  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of 
London  converted  into  a  large  field,  containing  eleren 
acrea  and  eleven  perches,  now  known  by  the  name  at 
the  ArtiUery  Qroundy  for  their  train-bauds,  archers^ 
and  other  military  citizens  to  exercise  in. 

RUUVs  Hist^  i.  441. 

Stowe  says  it  was  called  Finsbury 
field,  and  that  here  it  was  where  they 
usually  shot  at  twelvescore. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths,  as  if 
thou  never  walk'd'at  farther  than  Fiusbury, 

1  Hen.  jr,  iu.  1. 
Becauae  I  dwell  at  Hogaden.  I  ahall  keep  company 
with  none  but  the  archera  of  Finsbury. 

B.  Jons.  Btery  Man  in  J7.,  i,  1. 
Nay,  air,  atand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in 
Finsbury^  to  be  ahot  at.  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  v,  6. 
tYea,  the  moat  excerementarie  didikers  of  learning 
are  erowne  ao  valiant  in  impudence,  that  now  they  set 
up  tneir  faces  (like  Turks)  of  ^rav  paper,  to  be  spct  at 
for  silver  game  in  Finsburie  fields. 

Nash,  Fierce  Femlesu,  1 593. 

FIRCUG.  A  corrupted  word,  or  false 
print,  which  criticism  has  not  yet  set 
right;  it  evidently  means  something 
daugero us .  Firecock  and  firelock  have 
been  conjectured. 

March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  tifircug. 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weathercock. 
Kill  every  day  a  seijeant,  for  twelve  months. 

B.  #-  Fl.  Wit  without  M.,  ii,  1. 

Either  conjecture  is  better  than  non- 
sense. 
fFIRE-BALLS.     Inflammable  missiles. 

YitT}  darts,  ox  fire  bale,  and  such  like  harmefull  things 
that  be  throwne.  Nowunclator. 

tFIRE-BRIEF.  Letters  sent  round  to 
tbe  parishes  to  beg  collections  for 
sufferers  by  fires. 

We  laugh  sA  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  be 
Commended  to  us  by  his  magesty ; 
And  'tis  no  treaaon,  for  we  cannot  raess 
Why  we  should  pay  them  for  their  happiness. 

Cartwright's  Foems,  1651. 

fFlRE-COAL.     A  Hve  coal. 

OnaCandU. 
Here  lies  (I  wot)  a  little  star 
That  did  belonjg  to  Jupiter, 
Which  from  him  Prometheus  itoleb 
And  with  it  9kflrt<oali, 
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Orthii  if  that  I  metn  to  handle, 
Here  doth  lie  a  farthing  candle. 

mtts  Reereaiumi,  1654. 

FIRE-DRAKE.  A  fiery  dragon ;  draco 
%gneu8» 

It  may  he,  'tis  hut  a  glow-worm  now,  hat  'twill 
Grow  to  Afiredraie  presently. 

B.  t  ^'  Btgg.  Buth,  r,  1. 

So  Drayton : 

By  the  hissing  of  the  snake, 

The  rostiing  of  the  firt-draJtg.    NympUdim. 

Also  a  fiery  meteor,  particalarly  the 
ignis  fatuus^  or  Will  o*  the  wisp. 

Who  should  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  oar  way, 
And  not  Ukc  fire-drakes  to  lead  men  astray. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Mar.,  O.  PL,  t,  10». 
A  moon  of  light 
In  the  noon  of  night. 
Till  the  fir€-drake  has  o'ergone  yoa. 

B.  Jons.  U'tps.  Met.^  toL  vi,  79. 
Heir  spirits  or  derils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
fircirtJces,  or  ifHies  fatui,  which  lead  men  often  m 
Jiuauna  et  prmctpitia.  Burt.  Jnat.  Mel.,  p.  46. 

Jocularly,  for  a  man  with  a  red  face : 

ThatjCr«irai-tf  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and 
three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me. 

HsH,  rui  V,  8. 
Some  sort  of  fireworks  appear  also  to 
have  heen  so  called.  The  following 
seems  to  describe  a  rocket : 

But,  MtefiredraJtctt 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  felL 

MiddUton*s  The  (MUmls. 

The  alchemist's  man  is  called  his  Jire- 
drake,  probably  from  working  so 
much  in  the  fire : 

That  is  hit  fire-drake. 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  lus  eoals. 

B.JoHS.Jlc.,ii,1. 

Fire-men  were  also  caWedJire-drakes, 
tFIRE-FLASH.    A  flash  of  liehtning. 

Brutish  Thunderbolt;  or,  Feeble  I^rtjlask  of  ^pe 
Sixtus  V.  aeainst  Henrie,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Henry, 
Prince  of  (!x)nde,  translated  by  C.  Fetherstone. 

ntU,  dated  1586. 

fFIRE-FORK.  The  implement  for 
dressing  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

kfirejorke,  furca  ignaria. 

Witkals'  DieiioHarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  18S. 
Item  2  aundeyems,  afyerfercke,  a  fyer  panne,  and  a 
paire  of  tonges,  xxd.  Inventory,  1536. 

fFIRE-HOOK.  An  implement  for  pul- 
ling  down  houses,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  fire. 

llama,  Digest  Instmmentum  arcendis  restinguen- 
disque  incendiis  accommodum.  A  firekooke,  s}uh  as 
they  occupy  to  pull  downe  houses  set  on  Are. 

NomencUUor. 

fFIREHOT.    Hot  as  fire. 

Those  pretty  faggots  %hichfirekothc\ng  eat 

In  a  cold  morning,  scarce  would  make  one  sweat. 

Scots  Pkit<mwtkie,  1616. 
This  revolted  traitor  full  soberly  incensed  the  king, 
fire-hote  of  hiniselfe.  presuming  also  noon  his  nreat 
fortune.  HoUamPs  Jmmian.  Marcel.,  1609. 

FIRE-NEW.  Newly  come  from  the 
fire ;  said  originally  of  things  manu- 
factured in  metal.  Afterwards  applied 
to  all  things  new,  as  we  now  say, 


wiUi  less  evident  meaning,  brofi^newj 
which,  however,  is  explained  brand' 
new.  The  two  words  are  thus  brought 
together. 

And  with  some  excellent  lesta)8r»4Mi9  firon  the  miat^ 
jon.  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumbnen. 

TweLN^m^fL 
Peace,  master  marquis,  yon  are  malapert, 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honov  is  icaree  current. 

Mick.  JJt,i,Z, 
A  man  otfirt-ntw  woords,  foahion's  own  kuisht. 

Low^s  £.  X.,  i,  L 

See  also  Lear,  v,  3. 
fFIRE-PAN.     A  moveable  receptacle 
for  a  fire ;  a  chafing-dish. 

Ignis  receptacnlum,  quod  Umpettatefrigida  traoateri 
potest,  prunes  eandcntes  eontinens,  quod  hodie  et 
lerreum  et  ftctile  in  usu  est.  Beschant.  A.  fire  pan. 
such  is  used  in  barbers  shopa  and  others,  in  ooU 
weather.  NomMdalor. 

The  place  where  fire  is  made,  as  a  harth  moveable  or 
h  fire-panne,  focus. 

fTttkals*  Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  188. 

tFIRE-POT.  An  inflammable  missile 
used  in  sea-fights. 

The  Portunls  seeing  them  itiD  stand  away,  came 
both  aboora  of  as,  the  one  in  the  one  ouarter,  and 
entrcd  at  least  100  of  their  men,  h^riag /re-pots,  and 
the  other  in  the  other,  and  divers  sorts  of  fire  woikea 
upon  our  decks,  the  frigots  (as  many  as  could  We 
about  us)  threw  Jire-pots  in  at  the  ports,  and  staoe 
fire  pikes  in  her  sides;  all  which  (by  the  great  mercj 
and  assistance  of  God)  we  still  put  oat 

Tojflor's  Wbrkes,  1680. 

fFIRE-STEEL  and  FIRE-STONE  were 
the  ordinary  names  of  the  steel  and 
flint  used  for  striking  flre. 

kfire-steeU  wherewith  to  strike  fire  out  of  a  flinta. 

Nomendator,  1586. 
k  fire-stone  to  strike  fire  with,  silez. 

WitkaV  Dielionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  906. 

A  FIRK.  A  trick,  or  quirk;  or,  per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir,  leave  this/rit  of  law,  or  by  this  light 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

JZiuM  JU4f,  O.  PL,  T,  467. 
Why  this  was  sach  ufirk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  heard  of.  Wits,  O.  PL,  viH,  408. 

To  FIRK.  To  beat;  said  to  be  from 
/erio,  Latin. 

I'll  fer  him,  tatdfirk  him,  and  ferret  him. 

Hen.  F,  ir,  4^ 
Nay,  I  wm  firk 
My  silly  novice,  as  he  was  never  firtd 
Since  midwives  bound  his  noddle. 

Bam  A.,  O.  PL,  t,  468. 

Mr.  Steevens  justly  observed,  that 
this  word  was  so  licentiously  used, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning. 

t  And  when  you  have  spoke,  at  end  of  every  speedy 
Not  minding  the  reply,  you  tume  yoa  ronnd 
As  tumblers  doe ;  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind,  hjfirking  up  their  breeches. 

Brome's  Antipodu,  1640. 

To  FIRM.  To  confirm.  This  usage 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
obsolete,  being  employed  by  Dryden 
and  Pope;   but  it  would  hardly  be 
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Toar  widMt  Ideitt 
Jore  knocks  hu  chin  aninft  his  hretik 
AndjInM  it  with  Ae  reft 

B.  Jams.  Matqm  tfdMg.,  ri,  186. 
Crnna,  u  If  urini  and  the  retf  ame, 
ium*  the  edicte,  and  let  it  pus  for  me. 

Lodges  Wounds  ofCn.  War,  Y  8. 

tPIRMENTlVB.  Affijrmative.  Hey- 
wood,  1556. 

FIRST-BORN  OF  EGYPT.  Dr.  John- 
•OD  says  Uiat  Uiis  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  high-born  persons;  but 
it  has  not  been  met  with,  except  in 
the  following  passage : 

I'll  {TO  sleep,  if  I  can ;  ifIeannot,ini  rail  against  all 
the  first-bom  of  Egyft.  As  fOH  like  it,  ii,  i. 

Perhaps  Jacques  is  only  intended  to 
say,  that,  if  he  cannot  sleep,  he  will, 
like  other  discontented  persons,  rail 
against  his  betters. 
fFlSH.     Proverbial  phrase. 

Fresh  fisk  and  new  come  guests  smell  hy  that  time 
they  he  three  dayes  old. 

WitUW  Dietumary,  ed.  1684,  p.  677. 

tFISHER'S  FOLLY.  What  we  now 
call  a  shooting  or  fishing  box;  a 
country  house  for  one  who  dwells  in 
the  city. 

As  one  who  had  taken  a  snrfdt  of  the  city  has  baQt 
himselfe  a  new  JUker'sMlv  in  the  countrey. 

Braithwmfs  Surwy  of  History,  1688. 

fFISHFUL.     Abounding  in  fish. 

We  went  next  to  that  strong,  spacious  and  stately 
castle  sdtuated  ckMC  upon  the  banke  of  that  famoos, 
•wift-gUdinjr.  uxdJishfuU  river  of  Trent.    Ltmsd.,  SIS. 
Much  like  a  bird,  which  'bout  the  shores  and  sidet 
OtfishfuU  rocks,  with  boverings  smoothly  glides 
Abore  the  waves,  about  the  banks. 

Virgil,  h  Clears,  1683. 

fTo  FISK.     To  frisk  or  jump  about. 

Then  in  a  cave,  then  in  a  field  of  com, 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  Kadjtsketk  in  and  out. 

Jht  Bartas. 
His  Tovyng  eyes  rolde  to  and  fro, 
JLtfiskyng  fine  did  mincyng  go. 

Kendairs  FUncers  ofEjngrawmss,  1677. 

FISRE.  A  notorious  cheat,  connected 
with  Foreman,  and  others.  See 
Bretnor.  Often  mentioned  by  Lilly 
the  astrologer.  Possibly  the  evU 
repute  of  his  nbme  might  lead  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  to  make  La  Fiske 
one  of  "five  cheating  rogues"  (so 
described  in  the  dramatis  persona) 
introduced  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Bloody  Brother.  He  is  described  as 
an  astrologer, 

And  then  La  Fiske, 
The  mirror  of  his  time;  twas  he  that  set  it. 

Act  iv,  1. 

(viz.,  the  astrological  figure.) 
In  the  next  scene  we  find  him  dealing 
out  the  imposing  jargon  of  astrology, 
to  cheat  hia  customer. 


is  also  mentioned  by  Batler : 

And  nich  an  ancient  obdiak 

Was  nua'd  by  him,  found  out  by  J*!*^. 

HudUr.,  part  u,  cant.  iii.  L  408. 

Where  the  note  tells  us,  from  the  in- 
formation of  Lilly  aforesaid,  that 
Fiske  was  bom  near  Framlingham,  in 
Suffolk,  and  that  he  died  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  life;  with  a  few  other 
particulars. 
tFlSTICUFFS.  Boxing:  fighting  with 
the  fists. 

But  thou  art  excellent  at  these  windy  puffet. 
And  darst  encounter  boyes  zifistiagfes. 

Tmylot's  Wortes,  1680. 

FIT.  A  division  of  a  song,  or  dance. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  fully  explained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's 
Rehques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  But 
what  can  it  have  to  do  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ? 

Weu,  my  lord,  you  say  so,  in /Us. 

7Vo.  mtd  Cr.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  a  quibble 
is  intended.  What  quibble,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  probably  the  reading 
should  be,  "it  fits;"  that  is,  it  suffices, 
it  satisfies  ns. 
FIT  OF  THE  FACE.  A  grimace,  an 
affected  turn  of  the  countenance. 

As  fu  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 

Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  hot  merely 

JJ!t  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  tbey  are  shrewd  ones; 

For  when  they  bold  them,  you  would  swear  directly 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 

To  Pepin  or  CloUiurius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Hen.  nn,\,t. 

fFITCH.  This  word  is  still  used  in 
Lincolnshire  for  a  small  spoonful. 

And  when  it  is  raised  and  remored,  put  in  a  peece  of 
a  sponge,  as  mucb  as  %  fitch,  in  the  hole  which  the 
powder  made,  and  it  will  purge  the  drineaae  of  the 
wound.  BarroughTs  Method  o/Phgsick,  1624. 

A  FITCHEW.  A  polecat.  Fissau, 
Fr.     Also  Jitehat,  oxfitchet. 

To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad.  Sec. — I 
would  not  care :  but  to  be  a  Menelaua, — I  woald  con- 
spire against  destiny.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  y,  1. 
'tis  such  another //cJUw  / — ^marry,  a  perfum'd  one. 

0th.,  iv,  1. 

This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  very 
amorous;  and  Mr.  Steevens  tell  us, 
that  its  name  was  often  applied  to 
ladies  of  easy  or  no  virtue. 
A  FITMENT.    An  equipment,  or  dress. 

I  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  Hwas  ^  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd.  Cymh.,  v,  6. 

FITTERS.  Small  fragments.  A  low, 
familiar  word,  said  by  Skinner  to  be 
derived  from  the  German. 
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None  of  Tonr  piec*d  companions,  yonr  pin'd  gallanta, 
Thai  fly  wfittert  with  ev'ry  flaw  of  weather. 

B.  and  Fl.  Pilgrim,  i,  1. 
They  look  and  see  the  stones,  the  words,  and  letters. 
And  cut  and  mangled,  in  a  tboiisandyr7/rr«. 

llarr.  Ariosto,  zxiv,  40. 
C:ist  them  u)K)n  the  rorkes  by  the  town  whUs,  and 
spUtted  ihf  m  all  to  fittrrt.  North's  Plut.,  p.  3o8. 

Only  thfir  bones,  and  n^g^ed Jitters  of  their  clothes, 
reni'iiincd.    .  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  66. 

A  FIT  ION.  A  fiction,  or  falsehood; 
how  formed,  I  know  not,  unless  hy 
corruption  from  fiction. 

He  doth  feed  you  wiihJittoHS.  fiiments,  and  leasings. 

B.  Juiis.  CvHtk.  Revelt,  i,  4. 
To  tell  ti  fit  tone  in  your  landlord's  ears. 

Gate.  Works,  G  3. 

To  FITTON.     To  form  lies,  or  fictions. 

Altbonxh  in  many  other  places  he  commonly  nseth 
to /f/toii  (or  fitten),  sud  to  wiite  devises  of  bis  own 
head.  Plut.  Lives,  hy  North,  p.  1016,  A. 

FIVES,  more  properly  VIVES ;  in 
French,  avives,  A  disease  in  horses, 
little  differing  from  the  strangles. 

Past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil'd  with  the  staggers. 

TaM.o/Shr.,m,2. 

For  tlie  tives,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kimels 

between  the  chnp  and  the  neck  of  the  horse,  take,  &«. 

G  Markh.  Way  to  get  W.,  b.  i,  ch.  89. 

FIXURE.  Fixture,  fixedness ;  that  by 
which  anything  is  fixed. 

The  firure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  \ 

As  we  are  mock'd  with  art  Wint.  2*.,  T,  S. 

That  is,  the  attachment  of  the  eye, 
that  by  which  it  is  fixed  into  the 
head,  has  motion ;  as  a  string,  or 
some  such  contrivance. 

Rend  and  deracinate 
Tlir.  nnity,  and  married  calm  of  states 
Q<iite  fnim  their  fixure.  Tro.  ir  Cr^  i,  8. 

Whose  glorious /xNr^  in  so  clear  a  sky. 

Drayt.  Baron's  W.,  canto  i. 

fFIZGIG,  or  FISGIG.  This  word  had 
several  meanings.  1 .  It  was  used  for 
a  light  woman. 

F<ir  wlien  you  looke  for  praises  sound. 
Then  are  you  for  light  fsyiggs  crownde. 

Gosson's  Pleasant  Quippes,  1596. 

2.  A  sort  of  harpoon  used  in  fishing. 

Which  we  scarce  lost  sight  of,  when  an  armade  of 
doliihins  assHulted  us;  and  such  we  saulted  as  we 
could  iniice  to  taste  our  hooks  or  fissgiggs. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1688. 

Canst  thon  m'xXhfii^gs  pierre  bini  [leviathan]  to  the 

quick  ?  Sandys's  Paraphrases  on  Jbh. 

3.  A  common  kind  of  firework.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  1708,  p. 

25. 
tFLABBERKIN.     Flabby. 

For  besides  iiature  hath  lent  him  tifiahheriinfkctf 
like  one  of  the  foure  windes,  and  cheekes  that  sagge 
like  a  womans  duggs  over  his  chin-bone. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1692. 

fFLABEL.      A  sort  of  fan.     Lat./a- 

befium, 

Esventoir.    A  fan  or  flaiell  to  gather  wind. 

Nowunelat4>r. 

fTo  FLAFF.    To  flutter. 


Then  donbt  not  you  a  thomand  jI^In^  flagi. 

Nor  horrible  cries  of  hideons  hewien  hags.  Du  StriMt, 

FLAGS.  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited 
flags  on  their  roofs  when  there  were 
performances  at  them.  This  origi« 
nated,  probably,  from  the  situation  of 
several  of  them  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames;  since,  by  this  device* 
they  could  telegraphically  inform  those 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  play.  In  Lent,  of  course, 
as  there  were  no  plays,  there  were 
no  flags  out.  The  Globe  playhouse, 
with  its  flag,  is  delineated  in  Steevent's 
Shakespeare,  edition  1778,  at  page  85 
of  the  prefaces. 

N)iy,  faith,  for  blushins,  I  think  there's  grace  Uitle 
enough  amongst  yon  all ;  'tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks, 
the  fig's  down.  Mad  World,  0.  PL,  t,  814. 

The  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  tiflag  upon  the 
pole  at  a  common  playhouse,  to  waft  company. 

Jhid.,  p.  864. 
Each  play-house  advanceth  his  flagg*  in  the  aire, 
whither  quickly,  at  the  waving  thereof,  are  sum- 
moned whole  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Curtain  Dr.  of  the  W,,  p.  47. 

fFLAKE.     A  piece ;  a  share. 

Yet  by  your  lere 
A  frere  dyd  she  eyre 
Of  her  love  a /foK. 

The  Soke  qfMayd  JTm/jTM,  p.  18. 

fFLALY.     Acting  like  flails. 

At  once  all  furrows  plow,  the  strugling  streams 
O're  all  the  main  gape  wide,  boile  foamie  streami» 
With /la/y-oares  and  slicing  foredecks  fierce. 
Which  through  the  bustling  biltows  proudly  pierce. 

rirgif,by  Vtean,  1689. 

fFLAM.  A  falsehood,  or  deception. 
Also  used  as  a  verb,  to  deceive. 

Bell.  Can  jrour  drunken  fnend  keep  a  secret  ? 
Merry.  If  it  be  a  truth ;  but  it  prove  a  lye.  a /mi,  a 
wheadle,  'twill  out;  I  shall  teU  it  the  next  man  I 
meet.  Sedley's  BeUawdru. 

Feijury  smong  some  Rhodomontado  pretenders  to 
love,  even  of  either  sex,  is  set  lightly  by,  and  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  breach  of  their  oaths,  vows,  and  solemn 
protestations,  they  would  yCosin  us  with  an  old  tale  of 
the  antient  poets,  that  Jupiter,  having  in  his  many 
scapes  and  transformations,  been  guil^  himself. 

lhmUm*»  Lad^i  JDiciiomaty, 

FLAMED.     Inflamed. 

And,  flam*d  with  zeale  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  auct,  who  had  that  dame  so  fonly  dight. 

/i^imTf.  O..Y,i,14. 
And  since  their  courage  is  so  noh\yflam% 
This  morning  we'll  behold  the  chainpioni 
Within  the  hst 

Coronation,  bv  Shirley,  (in  B.  k  R)  act  ii. 
1  tanfiam*d 
With  pity  and  affection ;  whether  more  1 

Purslo¥>*s  Honest  Lamyeft  C 1. 

fFLANDAN.  An  old  term  in  fortifica- 
tion ?  Also,  a  kind  of  pinner  used  by 
ladies. 

Will  it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  joariUutdam  first, 
lays  the  maid?  More  anger  yet?  stiU  muitary  terms? 

Dunton's  Ladies'  Dictionary, 

fFLANG.     The  preterite  of  fling. 

Even  so  throoch  thiuA  vdA>&^'«%  fba^^^^ccra^V^mk 
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Iftto  the  fleet  thtMrnu/  it  faxioa»\j, 

fFLANKER.  An  entrenchment  pro- 
tecting the  flank  of  a  position. 

Of  otttworket,  half  moones,  spairea,  and  parrapets, 
Of  taniepikei,)Caiii-»'«,  cats,  and  connter-scarfs. 

SkirUjft  HonorU  and  Mmmwum,  1659. 

fTo  FLANKER.  1.  To  fortify.  From 
the  preceding  word. 

The  philcMopher  alao  futiekers  tliii  intention  of  onn, 
when  he  laith,  that  nooilitie  is  a  vertae  of  raee  and 
kinde.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

2.  To  emit  sparks,  or  to  flicker. 

By  flaneleeryng  flame  of  flrie  love 
To  cinders  men  are  wome. 

KendaWi  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677* 

FLANNEL.  A  ridiculous  expression 
for  a  Welchman,  because  Wales  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  it. 
Flannel  is  speciously  derived  from 
fftolanen,  which  means  woollen.  To 
this  day,  the  very  softest  and  most 
delicate  flannel  of  this  nation  is 
manufactured  in  Wales. 

I  am  dejected,  I  am  not  ahle  to  answer  the  Welch 
Matmel.  Mer.  W.  IT.,  v,  6. 

Meaning  sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  the 
same  scene  Falstafif  uses  several 
similar  characteristics  of  the  Welch- 
man  : 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  t  Shall  I  hare  a 
coxcomb  olfiritef  'tis  time  1  were  choak'd  with  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

fFLAP.  To  strike.  To  flap  in  the 
mouth,  to  taunt. 

Ored.  With  what  a  lie  jcni'dflap  me  in  the  month  ? 
Tliou  hast  the  readiest  inreutiun 
To  put  off  any  thing.       Carttcright's  Ordinary,  1661. 
Rascall,  do8t  flappe  me  in  the  mouth  with  tailer  ? 
And  tell'st  Uioa  me  of  haberdasher's  ware  ? 

Bowlands,  Knate  of  Harts,  161S. 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A  small  combustible 
body,  set  on  fire,  and  put  afloat  in  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  courage  of  the 
toper  was  tried  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  it  flaming ;  and  his  dexterity 
was  proved  by  being  able  to  do  it 
unhurt.  Raisins  in  hot  brandy  were 
the  commonest  flap-dragons. 

Thou  art  easier  swallow'a  than  hjlap-dragon. 

Lovrs  L.  £.,  T,  1. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  famous 
for  this  feat : 

My  brother 
Swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a  Dutchman 
DoeafUip'dragons.  Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  436. 

Our  Flemish  corporal  was  lately  choak'd  at  Delph 
[j.*.,  Delft,  in  EoUand]  with  nf/vp-dragon. 

Match  at  ittdn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  883. 

As  candles'  ends  made  the  most  for- 
midable /lap-dragons,  the  greatest 
merit  was  ascribed  to  the  heroism  of 
swallowing  them.      See   Candles'- 

£NDS. 


To  FLAP-DRAGON.  To  swaDow  whole, 
like  a  flap-dragon,  or  to  be  agitated  in 
a  liquid  as  that  is:  a  word  coined 
from  the  preceding. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship;  to  see  how  the  sea 
fUtp-dragon'd  it.  WuU.  Tale,  in,  S. 

A  FLAP-JACK.  A  pancake ;  some  say, 
an  apple  puff;  but  we  have  below 
express  authority  for  the  former 
sense. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  hdy-dart,  fish  for  fasting-days, 
and  moreo'er  puddings  and  fitp  jacks. 

Pericles,  li,  7 ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  47. 
And  tis  in  request  among  gentlemen's  danghters  to 
devour  their  ch<%ae-cakes,  apple-pies,  cream  aad 
custards, /af)-^'aci»,  and  pan-puddings. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x.  S5S. 
Untill  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform'd 
into  the  forme  of  tiJIap-Jnct,  which  in  our  translaUoa 
is  cald  a  pancake.  Taylor's  Jaek-et-lent,  i,  p.  115. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED.    Applied  to  a  dog. 

He  hath  one  dog  for  hunting  of  the  cunny, 
Worth  a  whole  keneU  of  your  flap-Mouth'd  hounds. 

Taylor's  Workes,  163a 

fFLAPPER.  An  instrument  for  driving 
flies  away. 

It  would  be  as  a  rudder  to  stirre  and  conduct  him  into 
a  secure  port,  and  an  eStrtwtM  fiapper  to  drive  away 
the  flies  uf  all  worldly  yanitirs. 

Passenger  ofBentenulo,  1613. 

FLAPSE.  A  term  of  reproach,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing instance : 

Wliat,  what!  how  now,  hat  Ton  are  tkJUipse  to 
terme  my  son  so.        Brome,  New  Acad.t  act  iv,  p.  81. 

fFLASHY.     Going  by  flashes. 

Thus  spake  the  ladie.  who  in  this  meanwhile 
With  light-hcerd^jAy  haste  the  horse  oVetook, 
Layes  hold  on's  bridle,  at  him  ftercely  strook ; 
Aim  thus  iu's  bioud  reveng'd  his  knavish  wrong. 

Virgilt  by  Hears,  16S2. 

A  FLASK  OF  ARROWS.  Apparently 
a  set  of  them. 

Her  rattling  quiver  at  her  shonlders  hung. 
Therein  Knask  of  arrows  featherd  well. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi,  28. 

FLAT-CAP.  A  term  of  ridicule  for  a 
citizen.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
flat  round  caps  were  the  highest 
fashion ;  but,  as  usual,  when  their 
date  was  out,  they  became  ridiculous. 
Citizeus  of  London  continued  to  wear 
them,  long  after  they  were  generally 
disused,  and  were  often  satirised  for  it. 

Come,  sirrah,  you  flat-cap,  where  be  those  whitrs  ? 

Honest  Ilk.,  O.  PL,  iii, 304. 

This  the  citizen  resents,  as  a  great 
insult. 

Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev*ry  word. 
Gesture,  or  look  I  use ;  mock  me  all  over 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  HI,  il,  1. 
Trade?  to  the  dty,  child, 
A.  flat-cap  will  become  thee. 

B.  and  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  Fort.,  V.  nit. 

Wealthy ^/-<!ajM,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  best 

^        ot  vui  meix  m  £»io^.   Marston's  lAUck  Gmri,,  ii,  1. 
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See  the  notes  on  the  first  passage ; 
also  Stowe*8  Survey  of  London,  p. 
545,  ed.  1603. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Honest 
Whore,  is  a  ludicrous  oration,  to  prove 
that  Kjiat  round  cap  is  fittest  for  a 
citizen,  and  extolling  it  highly.  Among 
the  rest,  it  is  said, 

Flat-capi  ai  proper  are  to  city  gowns, 

kM  to  annour  belmeta,  or  to  kii^  their  crovnB. 

In  another  place, 

Tfie  city  cap  is  round,  the  scholar's  sqoare, 
Tu  shew  that  government  and  learning  are 
The  perfect'st  limbs  i'  th'  body  of  a  state. 

See  0.  PI.,  iii,  390,  et  seq. 
FLATIVE.     Windy,  or  rather  causing 
wind.     We  now  %kj  flatulent. 

Eat  not  too  many  of  those  apples,  they  be  ytxjfiutiwt. 

Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  335. 

No  other  instance  has  heen  produced. 
FLATLING.    Flat;  applying  the  broad- 
est side  to  the  object.     Shakespeare 
h&sflatlonff.     Temp.,  ii,  1. 

Rogero  nerer  foyn'd,  and  seldom  strake 
Bui  Jlailing.  Uarr.  Arioit.,  xxjyi,  65. 

Fell  to  tlie  ground,  and  lay  flatliug  there  a  great 
while.  Nortk'9  Pluf.,  p.  892. 

Spenser  has  it  somewhere,  but  I  have 
not  marked  the  passage. 

tBut  liim  the  woorlhy  stonnded  with  a  blow, 
kfiatlvig  blow  that  on  his  beaver  glnncst 

UegvHHxPs  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

tFLAT.     Apparently,  contradictious. 

lie  thought  with  banding  brave  to  kecpe  the  coyle. 
Or  else  yf\X)xfiatt$  and  fucings  niec  to  loyle. 

M'truurfor  Magutratfi,  1687. 

fFL.ATUOUS.     Windy. 

Therfforc,  8;iith  tialen,  there  most  of  neeessiHe  be  a 
place  voiile  in  the  middett,  which  borrowcth  either 
towe  flat uoui,  moist,  or  tempered,  or  mixed  substance 
from  the  parts.    Burrougk't  Method  of  Fhysick,  1624. 

Having  now  finished  (1  will  not  say  perfected)  my 
littli-  work  of  this  great  king,  without  prejudice  to  his 
person,  or  envy  to  his  dignity,  not  having  (for  filthy 
lucre  sake)  any  man  in  adniiraion,  and  willing  to  be 
less  than  the  least  in  the  tiincs^/u&wj  opinion. 

iTihon'a  Life  of  K,  Jamet  I. 

tFLAVEL. 

Un  cotillon  d'cs(6.  k  flavell  pcticoate:  a  summer 
garment.  NomenckUor. 

FLAUNTS.  Fineries,  gay  attire  that 
girls yftfiin^  in. 

Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow 'dyf</>/n^.  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ?       Winter't  T.,  i?,  8. 

A  FLAW.  A  sudden  gust  of  violent 
wind.  "  It  was  the  opinion,"  says 
Warburton,  "ot*  some  philosophers, 
that  the  vapours  being  congeal'd  in 
the  air  by  cold  (which  is  the  most 
intense  in  the  morning),  and  being 
afterwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those 
sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind, 


which  were  called  ^«^#.''  Thus  he 
comments  on  the  following  passage : 

As  liumorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
Am  flaw*  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

9  Hen.  17,  iv,  4. 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred /aw. 
_      ^  %Hen.n,m,\. 

What  miwM,  and  whirlcs  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storms,  hare  been  aloft  these  three  days. 

B.  /•  «.  Pilgnwi,  iii,  6. 
Like  a  red  morn,  thaterer  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gust,  and  tov\  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 

Sh.  Venus  /-  Jdoni*,  Snppl.,  i,  486. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Cornish  dialect, 
a  flaw  signifies  primitively  a  cut, 
Pol9vhele*s  Cornish  Vocab,  But  it  is 
also  there  used  in  a  secondary  sense, 
for  those  sudden  or  cutting  gusts  of 
wind: 

p.  Are  they  not  frequently  exposed,  howerer  [in 
Cornwall]  to  what  they  a^\  flaws  of  windP  T.  Yes, 
and  they  sometimes  prove  not  only  ytn  boisteroos, 
'  but  very  fatal  in  their  consequences.  P.  nom  whence 
are  those  casual  winds  calledTf^iiej .''  T.  In  the  Coruish 
vocabulary  that  term  signifies  to  cut. 

Tkeoph.  Botanista,  on  Comwoll,  p.  S. 

He  proceeds  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Greek  ;  but  ^\aw  in  Greek  means 
not  to  cut,  but  to  crush  or  break.  It 
is  usually  derived  from  flo,  Milton 
uses  it  in  this  sense  more  than  once. 
See  Todd. 

In  the  following  passage  flawes  is 
unintelligible : 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  felling  in  ihtflawes  of  her  own  vouth, 
Uath  blister'd  her  report.       Meas.  fur  Meat.t  ii,  S. 

Warburton   proposed  flames,    which 
has  since  been  adopted,  being  found 
to  be  confirmed  by  sir  W.  Davenant, 
and  suiting    the    sense  so    exactly, 
&/w/er'rf  especially.     The  inversion  of 
the  letter  m  seems  to  have  produced 
the  error.     Dr.  Johnson  rather  petu- 
lantly rejected  the  emendation  ;  pro- 
bably because  it  came  from  Warburton. 
A  FLAWN.  A  custard ;  from  the  French, 
flan.     See  Menage,  in  that  word ;  and 
Du  Cange  in  fla to  and flanto.     Cot- 
grave  renders  the   French  flans,  by 
flawnes.     See  him  in  Voc. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  witli  flmms  end 

custards  stor'd. 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

Drajft.  Ngmohal,  6,  p.  148S. 

Kersey  defines  it,  «  A  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter ;" 
which  is  not  exactly  a  cv3A>ts£4^\S^^>^*^ 
ap]^TOSuci\i\t\^  Xa  \\i. 
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fFLEA-BITE.    A  trifling  damage. 

If  tbry  doe  low  by  piratet,  tempetU.  rocks, 
T'n  bat  i^jlemkiU  to  their  vnlthjr  ftorkrs ; 
^'bOst  the  pmiR  cntpune  iUt  and  nicht  doth  toile. 
Watches  aod  vardes,  and  doth  himaelfr  turmoile. 

Tmyh  r'«  Workr$,  1630. 

fFLEA-POWDER.  A  remedy  against 
flea»,  which  appears  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  Scoirgin  found  out  h\% Jlf-pMcder, 
An  exrrllrnt  mrd'cine  bcinjc  ua'd  aricht 
To  put  those  necro  back-biiers  tu  flicbt 

Poor  RMn,  1699. 

FLEAK.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
Johnson,  who  cites  More  against 
Atheism  for  it.  We  find  it  also  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  from  one  woman 
to  another;  in  wliich  case,  it  seems 
that  it  can  only  mean,  **  little  insig- 
nificant thing.*'  Apparently  the  same 
BBjla^e,  or  nearly  so. 

Fie  npon  me !  tis  well  know  n  I  am  the  mother 
Ordiiklreo,  senrry  fifnk!  'tis  not  fur  nought 
Yoa  boil  ens  in  vour  cruel. 

Tkt  Wit*,  0.  PL,  Tui,  450. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  says  Ajleak 
of  bacon  means  Kjlitch ;  so  it  may, 
but  mhat  is  that  to  the  purpose?  The 
word  is  found  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
hurdle,  or  grate ;  but  that  is  equally 
remote. 
To  FLECK.  To  spot.  German,  Gothic, 
and  Danish. 

And  ffekfd  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path- way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

R  m.  S-  Jul.,  ii.  S. 
We'U/tfci-  our  white  steeds  in  tour  Christian  blood. 

Four  Prenticfs,  O.  Pi.,  ti,  638. 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  tifeckm  pve. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PI..  X.  23S. 

That  is,  "  full  of  chattering  as  a  spotted 


»f 


mag-pie^ 

All  jag'd  and  frounst,  with  divers  colours  drrkt. 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drink  till  thf  y  hcjlrekt. 

Mirror  for  Magi*t.,  p.  292. 

Fhckt  sometimes  meant  drunk  : 

They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drinke  till  they  btjlfckt. 

Hirr./or  Mag.,  p.  293. 

FLEDGE,  adj.  for  fledged,  part.  Fur- 
nished with  feathers. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  part,  knew  that  the  bird  was 
ftdge ;  and  then  it  is  tue  complexion  of  them  ail  to 
leave  the  dam.  Merrk.  of  Fen.,  iii,  1. 

Whose  downy  plumes,  with  happy  augurre. 
Presage  betimes  what  Xhejlrdgr  soul  will  be. 

Protme  to  Poolf'a  Pamass. 
Tliere  are  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  discovered 
two  great  bunrhrs  so  big  as  a  large  footvbAll,  and  (as 
some  thinkr)  will  in  time  grow  to  winss;  but  God,  I 
hope,  will  that  he  Bhall  be  destroyed  before  he  grow 
to  f  edge.        Disc,  qf  SerpenU,  Uarl.  Misc.,  iii,  p.  111. 

To  FLEDGE,  v.  To  become  fledged, 
to  acquire  feathers.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten/Jw/^e. 

Ill  weitiDJjuiter,  the  Strand,  Holbom,  and  the  chief 
plMee§  of  nmui  about  Londoii,  doe  they  ev«n  ^1 


bviM  tlieir  MtCi,  erery  bove  jUifg,  nd,  in  i 
time  especially,  flatter  they  abroad  in  flodcs. 

B.  drteue,  HmH.  Mite.,  rm,  Stt. 

To  FLEER.  To  look  with  scorn  and 
sly  impertinence;  much  the  same  as 
to  sneer.  It  is  no  longer  in  common 
use. 

Tush.  tush,  man ;  neraMeer  and  jest  at  Me. 

I  ncmk  nut  like  a  dutHrd  uur  a  fool. 

MmdkJdo,y,l. 

Too  «prak  to  Cases ;  and  to  such  a  man 

That  IS  nitMeerimg  tell-tale.  Jul.  C^a.,  i.  S. 

t  A  crafty  feliuw  1  feare.  he  is  so  fuU  of  oourtesie,  and 
some  coiisoniug  companion,  he  hath  such  ^fiemriag 
oonntenHnce.  Tk$  Man  in  the  Moom*^  VSU9. 

A  FLEER,  «.,  made  from  the  above. 
A  sneer,  a  contemptuous  look. 

Do  hut  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  WxrJIrers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  seoms 
Tiiat  dwell  in  e^'ry  region  of  his  face       Otkeil,^  ir,  L 

FLEBT.  A  small  stream.  Saxon.  Fleet 
of  ships,  float,  &c.,  are  from  the  same 
origin. 

Together  wove  we  nets  t*  entr^  the  fish. 
In  flottds  and  tcdgy  Jieet^s. 

Mattketre^i  AmnU,  C 
In  which  lane  standeth  the  Flecte.  a  prisoa-hoose,  so 
called  of  iheJUet,  or  water,  roniiing  by  it. 

Slowe"*  Lmd.,  p.  S17. 

To  FLEET.     To  float.     $axon. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Hare  knit  again,  taid/Utt,  threat 'ning  most  aea-Uke. 

Int.  f  CI.,  iii.  11. 
At  length  breakes  down  in  raine,  and  haile.  and  sleety 
First  from  one  coast,  'till  nought  thereof  be  drie; 
And  then  another  'till  that  likewise  Jfrr/. 

Spems.  F.  ^..  IV.  ix,  81 
This  isle  nhalXJIeet  npon  the  ocean. 
And  wander  to  the  untrequfnied  Inde. 

Edw.  If,  O.  PL.  ii,  828. 

Used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  cause  to 
Jtttat : 

They  sav  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every 
dav,  and /f<'r/ Che  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
goltlen  u  01  Id .  Js  gou  like  it,  i,  1. 

fFLEETEN-FACE.  What  we  now  call 
a  whevface.    To  fleet  i8  to  skim  milk. 

You  know  where  you  are,  yon  Jfeeteu'/aee.      B.  ^  FL 

fTo  FLESH.     To  excite. 

And  when  he  falls  the  hunter's  gladd. 
The  hounds  nivfltskd,  and  few  are  sadd. 

OldhalUi. 

FLESH  AND  FELL.  Muscle  and  skin. 
See  Fell. 

FLESllMENT.  Pride,  encouraged  by 
a  successful  attempt ;  being  flesh^ 
with,  or  havine  tasted  success. 

And.  in  the  fieikment  of  this  dread  exploit^ 
Drrw  on  me  here  agnin.  Lutr,  ii,  S. 

See  to  fleshy  in  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 
FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker.  FlSchier, 
Fr.,  from  Jl^che,  an  arrow. 

Her  mind  runs  sure  upon  a  /etcher,  or  a  bowyer : 
however,  I'll  inform  against  both ;  the  fietcker  for 
taking  w  hole  money  for  pieced  arrows ;  the  bowyer 
for  horning  the  headmen  of  his  pHrish,  and  taking 
money  for  his  pains.    Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  vii,  87£ 

N.B.   The  extremities  of  bows  were 
\     Igeufttall^  ^niahied  with  horn. 
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It  if  Qiueemlie  for  the  paintor  to  feather  i  tliaft,  or 
for  the  fleteher  to  handle  the  pencil. 

Euphues,  Epist.  Dedic,  A  9  b. 
MoreoTer,  both  tht  fl*teher  in  maldnge  toot  shaft,  and 
you  in  nockinee  your  shaft,  mast  take  neede  that  two 
feathers  equaUy  ronne  on  the  bow. 

Jtckam,  Toxoph.,  p.  177. 

FLEWD.  Having  large  hanging  cbapB, 
which,  in  a  hound,  were  caWed  Jlewi, 

My  honnds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So/lew*d,  so  sanded,  and  their  h^s  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Mids.N.Dr.,iY,'k. 
The  one  of  them  call'd  JoUy-boy,  a  grete 
And  large-flew'd  hound. 

Arthur  Golding's  (hid,  b.  iii.  p.  83. 

tFLEW-NET.  «*A  float-net, /ew^-wtf^, 
reteniculum."  WithaW  Dictionarie, 
ed.  1608.  p.  125. 

FLIBBER6IBBE.  Used  by  Latimer 
for  a  sycophftnt. 

And  when  these  flatterers  vnA  fiibhergihhes  another 
day  shall  come  and  claw  yon  by  the  back,  your  grace 
may  answer  them  thus.  Sermoiu,  fol.  89. 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET.  The  name  of  a 
fiend,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare; 
and,  though  so  grotesque,  not  invented 
by  him,  but  by  those  who  wished  to 
impose  upon  their  hearers  the  belief 
of  his  actual  existence ;  this,  and  most 
of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in 
Lear,  being  to  be  found  in  bishop 
Harsenet's  book,  cited  below,  among 
those  which  some  Jesuits,  about  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  pre- 
tended to  cast  out,  for  the  sake  of 
making  converts.  The  principal  scene 
of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  Dr.  Harsenet, by  order 
of  the  privy  council,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  the  detection 
of  it. 

Tliis  is  the  foal  fiend.  Flibbertigibbet ;  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  tlie  first  cock.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

See  also  act  iv,  1 . 

Frateretto,  Fliberdigibet,  Hoberdidance,  Tocobatto, 
were  four  derils  of  the  round  or  morice :  these  four 
had  forty  assistants  under  them,  as  themselves  do 
oonfesse.  Hartmet,  Deel.  of  Popish  Impostures. 

Thou  Flebergibet,  Fleberaibct,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st  tliuu  whereto  last  part  of  that  word  doth 
stretch  ?    Ueywood,  in  his  Sixte  Hundred  ofEpig. 

To  FLICKER.     To  flutter. 

Certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out 
their  sweet  notes,  and  to  flicker  up  and  downe  the 
greene  trees  of  the  gardens.         North's  Plut.,  p.  834. 
But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  castref 
That  hovers  over  her  and  dares  her  daily. 
Some  flickering  slave.  B.  /•  Fl.  Pilgrim, ),  1. 

With  gaudy  peuDons/irl'criM^  in  the  air. 

Fuimus  Troes,  0.  PL,  vii,  471. 

It  seems,  in  the  next  instance,  to  mean 
sparkling  or  flaming ;  but  the  speech 
is  intentionally  bombastical  : 


Whoae  inflnenee,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  Are 
OxkflicVring  Phoebus'  front.  Lear,  ii,  3. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  other  mo- 
tions.    Dryden  used  the  word. 

tPo/.  Alas  I  I  am  not  nnj  flickering  thing: 

I  cannot  boast  of  that  flient-fsding  gift 

You  men  call  beauty.     CartwrighVs  Ordinary,  1651. 

FLICKER-MOUSE,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE;  that  is,  fluttering  mouse. 
A  bat. 

Once  a  bat,  and  erer  a  bat  I  a  rere  mouse. 

And  bird  o'  twilight;  he  has  broken  thrice. 
»  •  •  •  • 

Come,  I  will  see  Witfticker'moute,  my  fly. 

B  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

The  above  sentences  are  at  some  dis- 
stance  from  each  other,  but  they  are 
spoken  of  the  same  person.  The 
same  author  UBe%  JUiier-mouse  also : 

And  ^dy  flitter-miee,  with  leather  winga. 

SadSkepk,,h,8. 

FLIGGE.  Apparently  for  fledged. 
[This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  mean- 
ing-] 

Kill  bad  chicldns  in  the  tread, 
^igg^i  they  hardly  can  be  catch'd.  | 

R.  Southwell's  Poems,  1st  ed.,  p.  61. 
tWhy  do  the  eagles  drive  away  their  yo<Hig  onei 
before  they  be  feathered  or /fty^^Z 

DelectabU  Demaunaes  and  Pleasant  Question*. 
1596,  p.  48. 

tFLIGGER.     To  sneer. 

Then  Nature  has  with  beauty,  more  with  scome. 
That  they  mn%t  fligger,  scoffe,  deride,  and  jeere, 
Appoyut  their  sennnts  certaine  houres  t'  appciire. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  ICTS. 

tFLIGHT.     Swift  in  transit. 

So  flight  is  melancholic  to  darke  diserace. 
And  deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  gorju  morrow  ? 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  11. 

A  FLIGHT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  formed 
for  very  long  shots,  well  feathered, 
light,  and  flying  straight. 

0  yes,  here  be  all  »oris,flights,  rovers,  and  butt -shafts; 
but  1  can  wound  wiih  a  brandish,  and  never  draw 
bow  for  the  matter.  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  lies.,  v,  10. 
Thus  would  he  speake :  1  would  at  twelvescore  pricks 
Have  shot  all  dajf  an  srrow  of  a  pound. 
Have  shot  the  flight  full  fortie  score  and  sixe. 

Harringt.  Epigr.,  II.  78. 

Also  the  sport  of  shooting  with  such 
arrows : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  chal1en-*ed 
Cupid  at  tin:  flight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

kjiigkt^  or  Jlight'ihoti  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  mea^^ure  of  distance : 

Heart  of  chance ! 
To  throw  me  now,  within  b  flight  o'  the  town. 

Yorkshire  Trag.,  sc.  8  ;  8h.  Suppl.,  ii,  686. 

The  distance  of  Kjlight-ahot  is  stated 
by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
above  London  Bridge : 

The  passage  into  it  at  f ul  se  is'  a  fiite-skot  orer,  as 
much  as  the  Tamise  is  above  the  bridge. 

Vol.  iy,  p.  44. 

The  flight  arrow^  iw  iVv^  \i^vcl  ^1  "^^ 
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was  a  Jket  arrov,  vitb  n  arrow 
feattiera.  See  Blount'a  Tenuree;  or 
the  republication  of  them,  entitled, 
Prarmenta  Antiquitatis,  where  it  ia 
aaid  thdt  "Ralph  le  Fletcher  held 
luid  or  the  king,  by  the  aervice  of 
paying  viginti  fieetat  (tveniy ^iffAlt) 
yearly  at  the  exchequer."  p.  110. 
fFLIGHT-HEAD.     A  wild-headed  per- 


iction  hub  been  is  Wm 


(  fomg  Fapiili  fli^klXriii  thinking  ta 

fFLIGHT-WINGS.  Appears  to  mean 
wings  which  take  first  oue  way  aod 
then  another. 

Tliia  niftn,  t  mlHin  tworold  fDrhine  fit  the  poctj  fHioE) 
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oa  of>m. 

meaning  tl 
a  lie.     Thi 

e  same.      An 
word  was  no 

impoBitioD, 
t  originally 

in  Johnson, 

but  baa  been 

introduced 

by  To^lH. 

I'li.  il  «  jirt  11.  fii„^tU.m.    B.  i-  Fl.  lillU  ft.  I.,«t  ii. 
TLmc  sri  no /;»-/»«  ilonfi. 

In  his  Catalogue  of  Imaginary  Books, 
he  iDtroduceB  also  "  tlie^im-^yfanM  of 
the  law."     I6id.,  vol.  ii,  p.  50, 

An  ingenious  and  amusing  modem 
book  was  entitled  Flim-Jlanui  but 
the  author  aeema  to  mean  by  it. 
Satires.  He  coins  also  ihe  verb  to 
/iiii-JIam,  for  to  satirise.  See  Brit. 
Crit.,  vol.  ixvii,  p.  207. 

4Thcf  with  s  connly  iricke,  or  tJUm-foM, 
JXi  nod  at  me.  wtiilit  1  liie  nodOy  mtor 

Tbylw'.  tfarta,  1430. 
•And  •!(  utth  pitieiiee  im  hour  l;  ih«  htelt 

Such  jig- iiVc^ip.-^.u  bring  (rot  Ic 
Tbe  nlilik  lungh  lud  nut-crnckin; 

tThtj  toA  I  heir  Im 


•jjpk;  Pi^ 


m,  aiul  lh»t  rudinH)  (o  hi 


H  wil 


( Ui>  jli»i-/ainj  iiriil  bit  nmy-lic'i. 

Cinilr/j  CiUlertfiM^ii  Slreel,  IttS. 

fFLIMMBRS.     Seems  in  the  following 
passage  to  mean  common  people. 

Vata  thj  SodgiDt  or  ctntit  when  ther  teioit. 


6  FU 

A  FLINO,  t.  A  slight,  trifling  mMa; 
in  the  following  proverb : 

Rnilind  vcnbDl  ajlu/. 
Sere  for  the  awked  Biick,  uid  the  gny  gme  wiof. 

That  is,  England  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, were  it  not  for  the  bow  and 
arrow.     So  explained   by  Fuller,  in 
Barkshire,  p.  85,  4to  ed. 
fTo  FLING.     To  kick. 

iJiiHgin)  or  kicking  h'nt.  Smtrndmlii. 

fFLIPPIT.     A  wanton  woman. 

Ho.  BOW  niT  wnnlon  fipfill  f 
Where  ire  Ihytdbg  of  ••eetnaF  thil  B  Blttl* 
0  eojTie  jouni      p   •  ^  j^^^,^  hmatmtt  LOf. 

A  FLIRT-GILL.  An  arbitrary  trana- 
positiou  of  the  compounded  word  ytft 
fiirt,  thst  ii,  a  flirting-gill,  a  woman 
of  light  behaviour.     See  Oill-flikt. 

&carTTkn4va[  1  vnKineqf  luBj<ir/.#iJ/t 

Aa..HW/.J,ti.*.' 
Ton  heud  bio  take  me  np  like  •  flirlfiU. 

B.  t  Fl.  £.,  -/  B.  FaiU,  if,  1. 

Where,  tbe  last  editor  telle  us,  the 
aecond  quarto  reads  gill-flirU.  In 
another   place  we   have   it  mor«  at 

length. 

lliDa  took'et  me  np  it  era?  word  I  ipoke 
Ai  I  had  becD  >  miukiii.  efinri-sittin. 

The  gilly-flower,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  name  to  tbe  word  gill-flirt,  was 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  falsehood. 
Shakespeare  says,  "some  call  them 
nsture's  bastards."  WinUr't  T.,  iv,  3. 
See  the  note  there.  More  anciently 
they  were  called  gilloferi  (see  Lang- 
ham,  Gard.  of  Health,  p.  23 1),  and 
are  oddly  enough,  though  very  truly, 
derived  from  taryophyllum  ;  for  from 
that  word  is  formed  giraJUe,  Yt, 
Whence  gillo/er,  and,  lastly,  gilly- 
flourer.  Dr.  Johnson  heaitates  be- 
tween that  etymology  and  tbe  popular 
deduction  of  the  word  from  July- 
flower,  which  in  truth  deserve*  no 
attention.  Gilly-flower  meant  origin- 
ally  a  pink. 
fTb  FLISK.  To  akip.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Fisk. 

Were  rannn,  ind  B^ipee  a[  feithen  focid, 
Tu  Oil  away  HicJIiiting  fliei. 

CMiw't  Plai.<U  Q'ipf.  !»<■ 

7b  FLIT.     To  fly  or  fleet  away. 

>'ot  on  a  undie  hill,  th>t  aliU  d.d  till 
And  rali  awar,  it  mauuled  ■  ai  fuLi  bit. 

«f™.^.  e..l,iT,5. 
All),  tbet  cunot  be,  for  he  ia^'f 
Out  of  thiicuDp.  withouleDiuyorpanaa. 

\\¥U'Km».    A  flitch  of  bacon. 
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FLU 


ibwer  jfUdUftf  of  bteon  in  fhe  chimner. . 

MS.  Iwuntwy  of  Goods, 


1658. 


FLITTER-MOUSE.       See      Flickee- 

MOUSE. 

FLIX.  The  flax,  a  well-known  dis- 
order. 

What  with  the  baming  fearer,  and  the)fu», 
Of  eixtie  men  there  scant  returned  aixe. 

Rarrinat.  Jriosto,  xxxiii,  18. 
The  father  of  Publina  lay  sicK  of  a  ferer  and  of 
a  bloody /fix. 

Jeis,  xxTiii,  8,  in  the  authorised  version. 

The  change  to  /lux  was  tacitly  made, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
early  in  the  last  century. 
See  Grubb's  famous  ballad  of  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  for  the  situation 
to  which  St.  George  reduced  the 
dragon, 
fib  FLOCK.    To  crowd. 

Though  in  the  morning  I  began  to  goe, 

Good  fellowes  trooping. /focrt/  me  so. 

That  make  what  haste  I  could,  the  sunne  was  set, 

E're  firom  the  gates  of  London  1  could  get. 

Taytor^M  Workt$»  1609. 

tFLOCKLINGS.     Sheep. 

But  she  takes  not  so  much  for  curing  of  a  thousand 
mortal  people,  as  I  have  spent  in  turpentine  and  tarre 
to  keep  ray  Jlocklings  cli»iuly  in  a  tpring>time. 

Bronte's  Queen  and  Concubine,  1669. 

tFLOCKS.     Sediment. 

Not  to  leave  vtdejlockes  in  the  bottome  of  the  enp. 

Nasky  Pierce  Penilesse.  1692. 

FLORENTINE.  A  kind  of  made  dish, 
for  which  there  are  three  curious 
receipts  in  May's  Accomplished  Cook, 
pp.  259,  260,  and  261.  Coles  says, 
^'Florentine,  a  made  dish,  torta  ;"  but 
in  the  other  part  of  his  dictionary  he 
renders  torla,  "a  cracknell."  One 
author  says  that  custards  were  called 
Florentines;  but  he  is  not  supported 
by  others. 

1  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  art  of 
making  custards,  which  are  therefore  called  Florti^ 
tines.  Wit's  Interpreter,  p.  23. 

If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines, 
By  some  ute  itatuto  be  created  treason. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Woman  Hater,  v,  1. 

The  last  editor,  Mr.  Weber,  says  it  is 
"  a  kind  of  pie,  differing  from  a  pasty, 
in  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat. 
A  veal  Florentine  is  a  dish  well  known 
in  ancient  Scottish  cookery."  Dr. 
Jamieson  confirms  this,  describing  it 
thus :  "  a  kind  of  pie ;  properly  meat 
baked  in  a  plate,  with  a  cover  of 
paste."  May's  Florentines  are  made 
with  or  without  paste. 
[The  following  receipts  are  given  for 
making  Florentines.1 

tHow  to  make  a  Florentine.-^^rikt  the  kidner  of  i  loyn 
of  veal,  or  the  wing  of  i  capon,  or  the  leg  or  »  rabbet, 


minee  anj  of  these  amall,  with  the  kidney  of  i  loyn  of 
mutton,  if  it  be  not  At  enough,  then  season  it  with 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar,  cream,  eurran^ 
eggs,  and  roee>water,  mingle  these  four  together  and 
put  them  into  a  dish  between  two  sheets  of  paste, 
then  close  it,  and  cut  the  paste  round  by  the  bnm  of 
the  dish,  then  cut  it  round  about  like  virginal  keys, 
then  turn  no  one,  and  let  the  other  lie. 

J  True  Gentleteoman's  Delight,  1676,  p.  98. 
tTo  make  a  Fhrendine,  or  dish  without  paste,  or  on 
paste. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  shave  it  into  thin 
slices,  and  mingle  it  with  some  sweet  herbs,  as  sweet 
marjoram,  thyme,  savory,  parsley,  and  rosemary,  being 
minced  very  small,  a  clove  of  garlick,  some  beaten 
nutmeg,  pepper,  a  minced  onion,  some  grated  roanchet, 
and  three  or  four  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  mix  all  tosether, 
with  a  little  salt,  some  thin  slices  of  interlarded  bacon, 
and  some  oister-liquor.  lay  the  meat  round  the  dish  on 
a  sheet  of  paste,  or  in  the  dish  without  paste,  bake  it, 
and  being  oaked,  stick  bay  leaves  round  the  dish. 

quesn's  Royal  Cookery,  171S. 

FLORENTIUS.  A  knight,  whose  story 
is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Gower*8 
Confessio  Aroantis.  He  bound  him- 
self to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  pro- 
vided she  taught  him  the  solution  of 
a  riddle,  on  which  his  life  depended. 
She  is  described  as  being 

The  lothest  wight 
That  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

And  under  that  description  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentine  love 

Tom  Skr    L  8 

fFLOURISH.  The  condition  of  flour-' 
ishing. 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  of 
Rome  pass'd,  when  she  was  in  thatyfoKn'jA  that  saint 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in  ;  she  who  tam'd  the  world, 
tam'd  hex  self  at  last,  and  fulling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  Time. 

HoweWs  FamiUar  Letters,  1660. 

FLOTE.  Sea  or  waves.  Saxon.  The 
same  as  fleet.  [Explained  a  wave  by 
Minsheu.  It  is  the  Fr.  Jlot,  from 
fluctus,  still  used  in  the  same  sense.] 


Thev  all  have  met  again, 
upon  ihe  Mei" 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples. 


And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean /o<«, 

rnNf.,i,9. 

fFLOUT.     A  water-course. 

Item  thev  do  further  present  one  sewer  in  Sootter- 
ings  at  tne  ould  flout  shiili  be  sufficiently  diked  in 
breadth  ten  foot  in  the  toppe  and  six  in  Uie  bottom 
from  the  head  thereof  unto  the  carre. 

Inqtdsition  in  lAneolnshire,  li>83. 

To  FLUCE.  Apparently,  for  to  flounce, 
or  plunge.   Only  found  in  these  lines : 

They  flirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward /imv,  and  fling 
As  if  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Drayton,  Moonc.,  p.  613. 

fFLUERS.  Fishing-boato  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  burthen  using  flue 
nets.  MS.  Customal  of  Brighton, 
1580. 

FLUITS  wants  explanation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

And  now  tbe^  «Qi<tt&.4> 
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PLY 


And  there  iwhfle  the  Sonusi  Ml  to  gromd. 
The  criei  and  sbonte  of  men  to  tkies  resoood, 
Tbey  fall,  Ml,  flie,  the/wi/f,  doime,  downe  the  drama 
do  crie.  Mirr.for  if4y.,p.  189. 

Probably  it  means  flutes  [or  fifes] . 

iTo  JIuiti,  hone-coarten,  sellen,  and  to  bnyen. 
To  priaonen,  to  night-farmera,  and  to  broome-men. 
To  all  eatates  of  forraignen,  and  freemen. 

Tmvlor't  fTorkes,  1630. 

fFLUMMERY.      Oatmeal   reduced  to 
jelly. 

To  make  fiuwtmfrv  that  will  thieken  aanoe  excellently, 
instead  or  grated  bread  or  flower ;  take  a  good  handrul 
of  beaten  oat-meal,  put  it  into  a  quart  of  water,  and 
boil  it  half  awinr,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  let  it 
atand  by  tou  for  use,  it  is  much  better  than  grated 
bread  or  flower,  or  in  most  cases  than  ^gi. 

Lupttm's  ThotaoKd  Notable  Tkings. 
To  make  flummery.— ^akt  half  a  peck  of  wheat-bran 
that  has  not  been  over-much  boulted  or  sifted,  let  it 
soak  three  or  four  days  in  two  ^llons  of  water,  then 
strain  out  the  liquid  part,  preasing  it  hard  ;  boil  it  to 
the  consumption  of  a  third  part,  so  that  when  it  cools 
it  will  be  like  a  jelly,  and  keep  long.  When  you  heat 
any  of  it,  season  it  with  sunr,  and  a  little  rose  or 
orange-flower-water,  and  add  a  little  cream  or  milk, 
and  It  will  be  very  pleasant  and  nourishing. 

The  Way  to  get  WeaUh,  1714. 

tFLUNDERING,  ?  floundering. 

Report  (which  our  modemers  clepe  ftundring  fame) 
puta  mee  in  memorie  of  a  notable  jest. 

Noik,  Pierce  PenUette,  1699. 

fFLURN.    To  sneer. 

And  for  those  abortive  births  slipp'd  from  my  brain 
which  can  carry  neither  worth  nor  weight  in  the  scale 
of  this  pregnant  age^  so  franxht  and  fumiah'd  with 
variety  of  gallant  pieces  ana  performancea  of  the 
choicnt  of  writers,  give  me  leave  to  flum  at  them,  aa 
the  poor  excrescenaes  of  nature,  witich  rather  blemish 
than  adorn  the  structure  of  a  well-composed  body. 

Fletcher^  $  Poemi^Vnt. 

fFLURT.    A  satirical  jesture. 

And  must  these  smiline  rosea  entertain 

The  blows  of  scorn,  Bnaflurte  of  base  disdain  t 

Quarlee's  Bmbleme. 

tFLURTING.    Scorning? 

First,  know  1  have  here  iheflurting  feather,  and  have 
given  the  parish  the  start  for  the  long  stock. 

PeeWi  Old  Wivei  Tale,  1595. 

FLUSH.    Ripe,  full. 

The  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't ;  and  fltuk  youth  revolt 

Jmt.  and  Cl^  i,  4. 
Now  the  time  ia  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timott  J.,  ▼,  6. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  hroad  blown,  aa  flush  as  May. 

Rami.,  iii,  8. 

To  FLUSH.    To  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a 
bird  disturbed. 

2<o  flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another. 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  embolden'd  flies 
Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  83. 

It  is  still  retained  as  a  sporting  term : 

When  a  woodcock  1  flush,  or  a  pheasant  I  firing. 

Song. 

fFLUTE.    A  cask? 

For  cherriea  plenty,  and  for  coran's 
Enough  for  mty,  were  there  more  on's; 
For  efies  of  httre,fiutes  of  canary 
That  well  did  waah  downe  pasUes-mary; 
For  peason,  chickens,  sawces  high. 
Pig,  and  the  widdow-venson-pye. 

Lcmlice's  Lucasta,  1649. 


FLUXIVE.    Flowing  with  moittare. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  haflmgim  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

A  Loner's  Com^le^,  SappL  to  Sh,i,748w 

FLY.  A  familiar  spirit.  Apparently  a 
cant  term  with  those  who  pretended 
to  deal  in  magic,  and  similar  impos- 
tures. Of  Dapper,  in  the  Alchemist, 
it  is  said  that  he  wishes  to  have 

A  fiuniliar 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  caps. 

The  pretended  necromancer.  Subtle, 
afterwards  says. 

If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar. 

Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  hia, 

Fot  he  will  have  it 

He  is  answered. 

Yon  are  mistaken,  doctor, 
Whj,  he  does  aak  one  but  for  cnpa  and  hones, 
A  nfling/y,  none  of  your  great  familian. 

B.  Jons.  Jkk^  act  I 

This  is  what  is  meant,  when  he  sp^Ju, 
in  the  argument  to  the  play,  of 

Casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news^ 
Selling  of  flies.  Afg, 

9e  is  instructed  afterwards  how  to 
keep  and  feed  his^y.  See  act  t,  sc.  2. 
Fly  also  is  used  for  a  parasite : 

Courtiers  have  jK«f 
That  buiz  all  news  unto  them. 

Massing.  Firg.  MarL,u,%, 

So  also  Ben  Jonson,  who  by  Motca 
means  the  same ;  as  well  as  his  Fly, 
in  the  play  of  the  Light  Heart.    The 
allusion  is  classical. 
f  FLY.     Phrase.     See  preceding  article. 

His  name  is  Carioaitie,  who  not  content  with  the 
studies  of  profite  and  the  practise  of  oonunendabla 
sciences,  setteth  his  mind  wnolie  on  astrol(^e.  negro- 
mancie,  and  magicke.  This  divel  prefers  an  £phime> 
rides  before  a  Bible ;  and  his  Ptolemey  and  HaU  before 
Ambrose,  golden  Chrisostome.  or  S.  Augustine :  pro- 
mise  him  a  familiar,  and  he  will  take  aflte  in  a  hag  far 
good  paiment.  Iiodge,  Incarnate  Derits,  1596. 

fFLY-FLAP.  An  implement  for  driving 
away  flies. 

kftie-flap  wherewith  to  chase  them  away  frcmi  bloving 
01  meate,  flabellum. 

Withal^  Dietionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  907. 
That  you  had  a  brow 
Hung  o're  your  eyes  like/»«-/Ca|w. 

Bandolph*s  Jeakms  Lovers,  IMS. 

tFLYING-COACHES.  The  machines 
in  fairs  by  which  people  are  carried 
round  in  a  verticle  circle. 

Now  comes  Bariholomew-tide,  «  universal  holiday 
time  in  London,  if  not  all  over  the  bills  of  mortaUty ; 
the  scholars  break  up  for  about  a  fortnight,  because 
it  is  customary ;  ana  they  are  very  easy  under  the 
affliction.  The  lawyers  break  up  for  almost  five 
montha,  because  it  is  the  long  vacauon.  The  appren- 
tices go  to  the  fair  because  their  masters  give  them 
leave,  and  the  masters  go,  because  they  take  leave ; 
while  the  ilying-eoaehes  are  planted  in  proper  placea, 
and  like  tne  fickle  wheel  of  fortune,  toaa  their  inhabi- 
tants into  all  the  varieties  of  life.  Now  at  the  top, 
and  with  one  turn  at  the  bottom,  and  then  to  add  to 
their  aflliction  ride  badcwards,  but  then  Uieir  next 


Appsreatly,  mysteriea  o 


FOBEDAYS. 
feiutB. 

LilitwiM  'ntni  IJTTTitrili.Hutfi»  the  MkMMinlM 
li_e  If  tbc  BMCkiutau  Uriini  U  BoMt,  kc 

iikkil.  KmtL.  B.  id,  (*.  «. 

Ozell  uys  upon  thifl,  "  If  tbia  be  ■ 
Scotch  word  for  holydaji,  be  it  ao." 
The  vord,  therefore,  vu  air  F.  Urqa- 
bflrt't ;  but  Dr.  JamiesoD  baa  it  not. 
Perhaps  it  ia  ttotn/oto  ;  qa&n,  dmnkeD 
dajft.  The  original  haa  only  "ea 
Bacchanale*." 
tFOD. 

Atwc  tat  SmUicniamajettaatiM /ail  eUtBf 
tonilt.  rmnJfi^Dtr1i4lktua.lin. 

fTo  FODDER.     To  supply  with  food. 

Ill  teU  th«  plunlj,  ndi  doe  oiterUJBr  are. 
Tlul  Tor  thT  njliDf  bucncHe  «rdl  djid«iic  thao. 
Hui  tLtir  thj  hoDpT  cluppa  aapefad^mdt 
Thou  wmliiax  not  bue  Utem  cabraderrd, 

Tmflor'i  Wtrta.  1890. 

K»  FODE  OUT,  or  FODE  FORTH, 
WITH  WORDS.  To  keep  in  atten- 
tion and  expectation,  to  feed  with 
worda.  Probably  itomfodait,  Goth., 
the  aaroe  etymology  aa  that  of  to  feed. 
No  dictionary  that  1  have  teen  acknow- 
ledges this  phraae ;  but  it  is  in  CapeU's 
School  of  SImkespeare,  to  which  I 
own  my  obligation  for  the  laat  two  of 
these  einroples. 

In  tbia  mcflDF  time  vt/1  w*tr^  tufodtd  9ut 
Tbx  wonhjr  cBT^e.  uulU  bt  nw  hu  ujen, 
Accordiu  u  be  bade  ibem  eaae  ■bout. 

BuTinft.  drial^  ix.  M. 

In  the  original : 


inlil/un  Hsnlt,  the  iput  of  i 

Knovcyng  perfecllj  that  there  be  ihonld  orxfodrA 
fuflh  Kitli  uinimenlei »  kin)(  tbir  he  ibould  be  in  ■ 
muiin  wuy.  Sl-m'i  A*-iaii,  Un.  VIU.  p.  18S. 

FOBMAN.  A  foe.  Perhaps  not  alto- 
gether obsolete;  once  very  common. 

]>a(r-dorrorRiDe/<«K<>tobcliiia>ii. 

mmrktolbf  eiie'^"'tfe  ^^^M ' 
with  u  gremt  um  Lerel  jtt  the  cdjceafH  penknife. 

FOG.  Rank  strong  grasa.  Used  also 
in  the  northern  counties,  for  latter 
grass.  Ray  definea  il,  "long  gnus, 
remaining  in  pastures  till  winter;" 
which  agrees  with  Du  Cange'a  defini- 
tion oifogagium. 

One  with  uiDthEr  they  voiild  lie  ud  pUy, 
And  in  the  ittffot  bilUn  lU  tbi  dif. 

The  thick  ud  well  znm/M  doth  mall  mj  imootba 
■ludcis.  !)>.»«.  JW,1J,  p.  »* 


>  FOI 

Foff-ehetKt,  in  Yorkshire,  ire  aoch  u 
are  made  from  thia  latter  graas,  m 
tddisk-cMettet,  in  some  other  conntiea. 
7b  FOG.  To hnnt  in  aaervile  manner; 
whence  pttlifogger ;  not  from  pttit 
wtgme,  as  Grose  conjectures;  which 
words,  probably,  were  nerer  current 
in  England.  A  aoldier  saya  to  K 
lawyer,  in  reproach, 

Wert  aatfar-at.  lko«  md  (f«(h  lie} 
Whm  nnldtt  t^mfof  to  (ti  •  feet 
Bu  Id  defod  iKk  tL^  ■■  ihei, 

_  CmmlB-Sa^t.  »  D^Itik:,  iii.  p.  HO. 

tr.  Wen  t  ■(■  iftud  or  bt  bUer.  I  c«U  t^l  hia 
^Ivbich  maid  (Uute  hia  in  tkii  piiUI  >cU 

arSl.fitfiMfimicr^         IVrflK*  >■  SvGtt,  ISlt. 

tFOGGER.  AcheataaOatUier.    Hence 
petli/ogger. 

■ner  kentuh.     Ana  moreorer  it 
I  qnile  her  of  that  ibc  hiilh. 

TrTniaUM.gUti.mi. 

tFOGGY.     Fat ;  bloated. 

She  sH  w  dwiffe-like  ■liDu'd, « too  till. 

^<*fvn  tU,  1"  Trt  UDiumptiit  leMe. 

Hryroofi  IWia  Britamiem,  ISOV- 
'^vrltiH  on  the  «■*,  Lhe  weather  beEBf  eitreana 
hU  and  Ohe  bmc  no  leiae  /•(  ud  pKfU  with  iRer 
Bnfh  Uma  ca«e.  fell  duvne  asd  died! 

Cififj;  ir.u.  eui.  ud  Auio.  in4 
7o  FOIL.    To  trample.    Probably  from 
fouler,  ft. 

Whoa  he  did  ill  to  ptecei  bmke.  and  Aylr 
lBUtliirdin.ud  left  to  ia  the  loatluJi  tnla. 

Sfn,  F6.,v.ii,a. 

Bat  lhe  lUid  ihi  beue  loohe  onnhiev,  and  fiili4 
— -hufctte.  " " ■—  -■—  "■ 


n  fencing.  Skinner 


ToFGIN.  To  push,  i 

derires  it  from  poindre,  to  prick ; 
Junius,  from  foi  tiiu ;  both  very  im- 
probably. It  seems  to  be  more  likelv 
to  haTC  arisen  from  fouiner,  to  push 
for  eela  with  a  spear  ;  which  Menage 
says  the  Flemings  used,  having  formed 
it  from/ouine,  the  harpoon  or  trident 
with  which  it  was  done,  that  word 
being  itself  from  yu«cinii,  Latin. 

To  lee  thee  flgbt,  to  Ke  Ihee/bia,  lo  lee  Ihee  InTne^ 

lo  Ko  Uiee  here,  to  ko  thee  tuac. 

Xtny  W.  r.,ii,>. 
Sir.  boT,  111  vbin  n>n  rrDQ  jmr/oiiriiH  fenee: 
Na;,  a;  I  un  a  glniUeidai.,  I  wiU.       3>a  Ai,.  r,  I. 
Wiil heftM, and gi.e  lie  nortal  touchf 

GMxiu.  O.  Fl,  I,  US. 
Rogflio  aifmfiyitd,  jind  leldDm  itrake 
Bal  aatling.  Hirnul.  ^rioif ..  tl,  19, 

Skirfcf't  IwifaluTt,  n,  p.  *r. 

The  word  waa  in   use  in  Chaucer's 
time. 
A  FOIN.     A  posh  of  the  sword  or 
spear. 

FlntiiiMui'itbhudipeuw.     ,        __ 
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Now  he  fntendi  no  longer  to  forbeere, 

Both  hnrleth  out  afoyne  with  force  so  maine. 

Harringt.  Arioit.t  xxvd,  68. 

FOISON,  or  FOIZON.  Plenty,  parti- 
cularly of  harvest.  Foison,  Fr.,  which 
Menage  and  others  derive  from  fusio. 
See  Du  Cange. 

AUfoiton,  all  abundance.  Temp^  ii,  1. 

As  blossoniing  time. 
That  from  the  ieednest  the  bare  fallow  brings 
■  To  teeming /oy«m.  Meas.for  M.,ith. 

This  passage  has  been  thought  cor- 
rupt ;  the  word  that  most  offends  rae 
in  it,  is  seedness,  which  I  would 
change  to  seeding.  Blossoming  time, 
I  presume,  means  summer ;  but,  with- 
out more  alteration,  the  aUusion  is 
incorrectly  applied. 

Scotland  hMfoysotu  to  fill  np  your  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  Mach.,  !▼,  8. 

As  our  modem  editions  of  Shakespeare 
undertake  to  give  a  corrected  ortho- 
graphy, it  is  foolish  that  this  word 
should  in  these  places  be  spelt  with  y, 

Fifteene  hundred  men,  and  great /)i»oii  of  vittels. 

Uolingth.^  p.  1613. 
As  the  good  seeds  sowen  in  fruitful  soil 
Bring  iasih  foywn  when  barren  doth  them  spoiL 

Puttenkam'i  Art  of  Poetry. 

Cartwright,  whose  play  of  the  Ordi- 
nary was  published  in  1651,  puts 
foison  into  the  mouth  of  Moth,  the 
antiquary,  as  an  obsolete  word,  which 
in  Shakespeare's  time  it  certainly  was 
not. 
FOIST.  A  barge,  or  pinnace.  From 
JustCt  Dutch  and  French. 

Yet  one  day  in  the  year,  for  sweet  'tis  yoic'd. 

And  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor'sybit/. 

B.  JoM.  E^ff.,  184;  On  the  Fmmcut  Voyage,  p.  287. 

These  are  things  that  wUl  not  strike  their  topsails  to 

B  foist;  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  Argosy,  hull,  and 

cry  cockles.  PhiUuier,  v,  p.  166. 

That  is,  "  They  will  not  yield  to  an 
inferior  vessel,  and  suffer  a  man  of 
war,  in  which  they  are,  to  lie  inactive, 
and  in  base  traffic." 
In  an  old  poem,  called  The  Shippe  of 
Safegarde,  1569,  it  is  used  figuratively: 

Even  so  the  will  and  fansie  rayne  of  man, 
B^rding  not  the  hasard  of  hum  sclfe, 

Nor  taking  heede  his  fleshly /oy«/  to  guide, 
FiUl  firaught  with  sin  and  care  of  worldly  pelfe. 

Makes  no  account  of  weather,  winde,  or  tide. 
Commandment  was  given  to  the  haberdashers,  of  which 
craft  the  maior  was,  that  they  sliould  prepare  a  barge 
for  the  bachelors,  with  a  master,  and  Ajoyste,  garnished 
with  banners,  hke  as  they  use  when  the  maior  is 

f  resented  at  Westmr.  riich.  Prog.  ofBUz.,  1,  p.  L 
It  fortuned  that  the  other  fregate  of  Moores,  that 
had  founde  and  taken  I'ineo,  met  with  this  other 
fouUt  or  galleie,  wherein  llacuma  was. 

Biche,  Farew,  to  MiUtarie  Prqfemon,  1681. 

See  Galleyfoist. 

Foist  meant  also  a  sharper,  and  is, 


perhflps,  derived  from  to /oist,  in  the 
sense  of  to  thrust  in  improperly,  which 
is  said  to  be  fromfausser,  French. 

Prate  again,  as  toii  like  this,  you  whortaon  fmtt,  yoo. 
You'll  control!  the  point,  you  r 

B.  Jon*.  Bvery  Man  tH  his  Huwumty  it.  7. 
This  brave  fellow  is  no  better  than  t^ foist.  Foist! 
what  it  that  ?  A  diver  with  two  fingers ;  a  pickpocket ; 
all  his  train  study  the  figging  law,  tn«t's  to  say  cattiar 
of  purses  and  foisting.      Boaring  Girl,  O.  PC,  ri,  llS. 

Til  ere  is  enough  about  foysts  in  R. 
Greene's  Theeves    falling    out,   &c., 
Hnrl.  Misc.,  viii,  p.  382,  &c. 
Thus  9\%ofoister: 

When  facing /oM/^m  fit  for  Tibume  fraiei. 

Are  food-sick  faint,  or  heart-sick  ran  their  waies. 

Mirror  for  Mmgitt^  48S. 
f  Wliich  branded  him  with  names  of  infanue» 
Foyst,  aple-squire,  and  pander  base. 

The  Neve  Metamorj>hosis,  \,  17, 1600,  KS. 

To  FOIST.   To  cheat.    From  the  above. 

Thou  oog^nf^, 
B»Mttfoysting  lawyer,  that  doat  set 
Thy  mind  on  nothing,  but  to  get 
Thy  Uving,  by  thy  damned  pet- 
tifogging. 
J>ryd.  Misc.^  ISmo,  iii,  839. 

FOISTINGHOUND,  or  CUR.  A  small 
dog,  of  the  lap-dog  kind.  A  stinkiug 
hound. 

And  alledging  urgent  excuses  for  my  stay  behind,  part 
with  her  as  passionately  as  she  would  from  her  fouting- 
hound.  Eustw,  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv.  239. 

As  for  shepherds'  dsn^^  foisting  ntrs,  and  such  whom 
tome  fond  ladies  make  their  daily,  nay  nighUy  com* 
panions  too,  1  shall  pass  over,  being  neither  worthy 
to  be  inserted  in  this  subject,  nor  agreeable  thereto. 

Gentl.  BeereeU.,  p.  23,  8vo. 

Though  it  be  a  privilege  of  the  lady 
Brach,  "to  stand  by  the  fire,  and 
stink"  (Lear,  i,  4),  and  to  foist  some- 
times bears  a  kindred  sense,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  this  name  is  so  derived ; 
yet  it  is  probable  enough,  as  given 
in  contempt.  Coles,  indeed,  decides 
it ;  having  *'  A  fysting  (t.  0.,  foisting) 
cur,  catelltLs  graveolens"  Diet,  See 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE.  Passion;  fury.  (Fr.)  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  1644. 

Jit  FOLIO,  In  abundance,  in  a  great 
style. 

The  flint,  the  stake,  the  stone  in  folio  flew, 
Anger  makes  all  things  weapons  when  *tia  heat. 

Fanskaw's  Lus.,  1, 91. 

FOLIOT,  from  the  Italian,  Folletto,  or 
the  French,  Follet.  An  imaginary 
demon,  supposed  to  be  harmless. 

Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlom 
houses,  which  the  Italians  call  Fotiots,  [but  N.  B.  they 
have  nothine  nearer  than  Fblletto}  most  part  in* 
noxious,  Cardan  hohls ;  they  will  make  strange  noyscs 
in  the  night,  howle  sometimes  pittifnlly.  and  ihen 
laugh  again,  cause  grcAt  flame  and  sudden  lights, 
flmg  stones,  rattle  diains,  shave  men,  open  doorca 
and  shut  them,  fling  down  plattow,  itodeStChflstB 


mbl;  of  people ; 
mote,  R  aieetmg, /olA,  people,  Sax. 

Silh  lull  of  Ihem  hii  lujr  lud  him  by. 

4mu.  r.  Q,  IT, «. 
+FOME.     Scum. 

Iitm€  thit  comiaetli  of  Lead  tried,  bcLBf  in  crAaar  like 

tPSilERiLL.  A  tutret  on  the'roof  of 
K  liall  or  kitcheu ;  another  name 
for  a  louver. 

The  krrir  arfimtriU,  fDniariniD  et  inAmubiilaB. 

WUUU  Atduxuru,  td.  I«U«.  f.  IN. 

FON.  A  fool  J  at  fond,  in  the  Dortbeni 
dinlect.  Used  by  Spenser,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chancer,  thongh  obsolete  in 
bis  time. 

Thon  irt  1  Am  of  Uit  lore  In  bait, 
AUUutiifmttaloTawiUhclgd. 

f^rM.st.r,r<i.,t8. 
FOND.  Foolish;  from  /on,  qiiari 
fanned,  which  may  be  found  in 
Wicllfie.  Fond,  therefore,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  tender,  eTidentty 
implied,  in  its  origin,  a  doting  or 
eztraTRgant  degree  of  affection. 

Thau/oiuf  mid  vomu. 


\™t  B^firt  ; 


fFOND-LIKE.     Foolifh. 


■i  kit  Siif^  f.  t. 


tFOHDLING.     A  term  of  endeirment, 

foMdliiig,  ilicHid.  vhy  itni'itlhimbilwgiiot 
W^i  ibuuldit  thou  h  dune  to  be  ilmtr 

Fondling  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of    an    idiot,    or    fool.      See    under 
Aspire. 
So  al*o, 
FONDNESS,  and  the  other  derivatiret. 

To  nret  fet'cn,  Iho'  tbej  golden  be 

Sftmi.  Sauul,  VI. 

See  John  a  on 'a  Dictionary. 
FOND,  for  found.      A  licence  used  in 
imitation  of  Chaucer. 

And  minj  fltrvin  ■drsitiirt'  to  htfoni. 

s,-u.1f.q.,m,a.t. 
Used  also  for  tried,  on  the  aame 
KUthority.       See    Junius    on    these 

For  is  the  hi  to  dnvn*  hoielfe  AtfcuU, 
finther  thCD  of  the  iirul  to  br  nucht, 

rt/,Ke.,m,tii,!». 


11  FOO 

FONE,  for  foes.      An   obsolete  fom, 
frequently  employed  by  Spenser ;  a« 

B°t  ere  he  h^  aUbluhed  liis  tbn>iu>, 

He  fcjagnt  %ttii  bttlcile  with  h^i  lalvrnge/flv^ 


f«V-  riuD.  Till,  78. 

tFOOD-FIT.    Capable  of  feeding. 

BoDunjIrBet  'tf  ■tV'dtTmee  H^liuth) 

Tbe  ticttaeaoriheesrlkud  ueeu  hMh.  BuBtrlu. 

fFOODlNG.     ProTiaions? 

Btlpli  readift  licic  or  lir^^,  end  then  rrJ^mt*^ 
Thna  migbi'n  hire  tbnixlil  and  prin'd  ■  irti«r  Itl, 

fFOODT.     Food-bearing;  fertile. 

Who  brosfht  them  to  the  Hhle  Beet  fmni  lii'ijbidt 
leu.  Clitfm.ll.,i,(.iui. 

FOOL.  A  personage  of  great  celebrity 
among  our  enceiton,  whose  office  in 
families  is  very  fully  exemplilled  in 
many  of  Shakespeare's  pi  ay  a.  His 
butineas  wai  to  amune  bybis  jetta,  in 
uttering  of  which  be  bad  complete 
licence  to  attsck  whom  be  pleased. 
The  peculiar  dre^a  and  attributes  of 
the  fool  are  fully  illustraled  by  tha 

Slate  subjoined  Co  the  first  part  of 
[enry  IV,  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
edit.  1778.  See  alio  Bable,  &c. 
A  few  particulars  will  be  sufficient  on 
a  subject  so  familiarised  by  perpetual 
recurrence.  When  Jmtice  Overdo 
personates  a  fool,  in  the  play  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  in  order  to  spy  out  the 
proceedings  of  the  place,  be  says  he 
wishes  to  be  taken  for  "  something 
between  a  fool  and  a  madman. 
Act  ii,  1,  This  is  literally  the  cha- 
racter, a  fellow  who,  pretending  folly, 
has  still  the  aadacity  of  a  madman. 
The  licence  allowed  to  these  pri* ile^d 
aatirista  was  ancb,  that  nothing  which 
they  said  was  to  be  resented.  "  To 
be  generoua,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,"  says  Olivia  to  HalroUo, 
"is  to  take  those  thing*  for  bird- 
bolls,  that  you  deem  cannon  balleta. 
Thtre  ii  no  ilander  in  an  allowed  foot, 
tho'  he  do  nothing  but  rail,"  IW. 
NiffAt,  i,  5. 
This  licence  CMvuat  Vi*  to,w»  SnSk^ 
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who  seems  to  us  to  carry  his  jests 

much  too  far. 

Their  dress  is  alluded  to  here : 

Or  to  Me  a  fellow 
In  a  lone  motley  coat,  enarded  vith  yellov. 

Pnlogiu  to  K.  Hen.  7111. 

And  by  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it, 
u'heD  he  repeats  that  motleys  the 
only  wear,  &c. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic 
exhibitions,  a  fool  was  an  indispensa- 
ble ingredient;  and,  like  the  Harle- 
quin of  the  Italian  theatre,  he  was 
always  falling  into  mischief,  and 
meeting  the  very  persons  he  wished 
to  avoid.     Thus : 

Merely  thou  art  death's/oo^ 
For  him  thon  labour'st  b;r  tliy  flight  to  shun« 
And  yet  run'it  toward  him  still.  Mens,  for  if.,  ill,  1. 

The  fool  was  usually  a  part  of  great 
licence  and  facility  to  the  actor,  who 
was  allowed  almost  to  fabricate  his 
own  part.  See  Hamlet's  directions 
to  restrain  this  abuse.  The  fool  was 
always  to  be  merry. 

I  hold  the  world  hut  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Qra.  Let  me  i>Iay  the/ooi. 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

Mer.  of  r.,  i,  1. 

Hence  the  phrase  of  splaying  the  fool 
seems  to  have  arisen. 
The  Lord  Mayor^s  Fool  was  a  dis- 
tinguished character  of  that  class; 
and  there  was  a  curious  feat  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  office  to  perform, 
in  tlie  celebration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day.  He  was  to  leap,  clothes  and 
all,  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard;  a 
jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  lower  classes  of  spectators,  that  it 
was  not  easily  made  stale  by  repe- 
tition.    This  is  alluded  to  here : 

You  have  made  sliift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  wpaan 
and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custard. 

AWs  W^  ii,  6. 
He  may  perchance.  In  tail  of  a  sheriff's  dinner. 
Skip  with  a  rime  o'  the  table,  from  new  nothm^ 
And  take  hu  Almain  leap  into  a  aulard. 
Shall  make  mj  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoodi  orer  their  shoulders. 

B.  Jons.  DeviFs  OH  dss,\,\. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  custard  which,  in 
the  Staple  of  News,  is  called,  *'  the 
custard  politick,  the  mayor's."  A.  ii, 
80.  3.  See  Patch,  Motley,  &c. 
"fFOOL.  A  confection.  Perhaps  what 
we  call  gooseberry  fool. 

Apple-tarUtfooh,  and  strong  cheese  to  keep  down 
The  f  teaming  Tipoon  firom  the  parton*!  wmtu 


Ci\w^rx  too,  and  claret  eke  also, 

Willi  li  uiade  the  tips  of  tlieir  ears  and  noeet  |^. 

Satyr  against  Htpoeritas,  1689. 

fFOOL  OF  ALL  FOOLS.  A  very  great 
fool. 

Every  man  pitied  Soogin,  and  nid,  thia  fool  will  die 
under  the  spout ;  then  said  the  knight  and  every  maa. 
Go  you,  master  Neril,  and  fetch  him  away,  for  it  is  a 
foot  cf  all  fools.  8eogm*s  Jests^  p.  36. 

fFOOL'S-FEVER.     Folly. 

And  yon  seeing  mr  pulses  beat,  pleasantly  ^ndge  bm 
apt  to  fall  into  a  f odes  fearer  i  which  leat  it  happea 
to  shake  mee  hereafter,  I  am  minded  to  shake  yon  off. 

Lylis's  Eupkwes  and  his  SmglamL 

F00L-6£66*D,  adj.  Absnrd ;  ao  fool- 
ish that  the  guardianship  of  it  might 
well  be  begged.    See  to  Beg  fob  a 

FOOL. 

But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft» 
ThiB  fool^ffg'd  patience  wilTin  thee  be  left. 

Com-ofB^iifl. 

Qu.    Should  it  not  be   "of  thee/' 
meaning  **  by  thee  V 
FOOL-HAPPIE.      Unwittingly  happy, 
fortunate  rather  than  provident. 

And  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  joy  at  Yu»  fooUlUtppie  oversight. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  Ti.  1. 

Church  conjectures  foot-hardy^   but 
that  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  sense 
of  the  context. 
t^bFOOLIFY.     To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  himselfe,  but  one,  shninke  now  (which  bee  never 
had  done  before)  under  the  burthen  of  so  many 
necessities  and  troubles  comming  so  thicke  upon  him : 
they  being  throu^lily  tauj^ht  now  with  excessive 
flatterie  to  beare  hini  \XT^,fooli6ed  and  gulled  the  man, 
telling  him  ever  and  anoiie,  Tuat  there  was  nothing  ia 
the  world  so  adverse.  8cc. 

Holland's  Jmrnianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  See  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ceremony,  in  Archseo- 
logia,  XV,  p.  225,  &c. 

fFOOL' S-PARADISE.  Deceptive  good 
fortune. 

Know  yng  the  fashion  of  you  men  to  bee  inche,  as  by 
praisyng  of  our  beautie  you  thinke  to  bring  us  into  a 
fooUs  paradjfse. 

Biehe,  Farew.  to  MlUtarU  Profesnon,  1581. 
Nps  opinantes  dueimur  falso  gamdio.  He  brings  us 
silly  ones  into  %  foolts  paradise. 

Terence  in  Bnglisi,  1614. 
Of  trust  of  this  arte  riseth  joyes  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  vs  fooles  paraHce. 

Jskmol^s  Theat.  CkewL,  1653. 

f  FOOT.  To  know  the  length  of  one's 
foot,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
character. 

Noace  teipsnm :  take  the  length  of  your  owne  foot. 

WUkaW  Dietionary,  ed.  16Si,  p.  57a 
If  Tou  meane  either  to  make  an  art  or  an  occupation 
of  love,  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall  finde  worice  m  the 
court  sufficient ;  but  you  shall  not  know  the  leiMtk  of 
my  foot,  untill  by  your  cunning  you  get  coounen^ition. 

Lyli^s  Eupkues  and  Us  England. 
Jnimum  alterius  ex  animo  speetat  sno,  Hee  tfcinkea 
others  to  be  like  himselfe.  He  judges  an  otiier  mans 
minde  bv  his  owne.  He  measures  an  other  wuihs 
foote  by  lis  owne  last.  Hee  conaidert  an  other  mans 
i        m«aaui%  h^  his  owne  intent.  Tcrmce  in  BngHsh,  1614. 
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FOOT,  THE.  OF  A  SONG.  The  burden 
of  it.     Refraine,  in  French. 

Ele,  lenf,  iou,  torn ;  whereof  the  first  is  the  cry  and 
vu)ce  they  commonly  ate  to  one  another  to  make 
haate,  or  else  it  is  the  foot  ofsowte  s<mg  of  triumph. 

JVorM'*  Pftt/.,  p.  11. 

Tliis  strange  version  is  from  Amyot, 
not  Plutarch ;  hence  the  absurd 
division  of  Eleleu^  and  the  addition 
of  an  f  at  the  end.  There  also  he 
found  the  refrain,  which  he  has 
translated  the  foot.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  different  are  Plutarch's  own 
words :  Evi^mfciv  hk  rais  owovhais 
kK^XtVy  ioif,  lov  Toifs  iTapdrrai*  iSv 
ro  fikp  oir€vhuiT€i  hvaij^utyelv,  Kai 
wntuffi^oyTts     tliudaai'      to     b^,      &C, 

Fit,  Thesei,  cap.  22.  I  am  tempted 
to  add  the  version  of  Amyot,  as  an- 
other curiosity:  '^Ele-leuf  iou,  iou: 
dont  le  premier  est  le  cry  et  la  voix 
dont  usent  ordiiiairement  ceubc  qui 
8*entredonnent  courage  Tun  k  Tautre, 
pour  se  haster,  on  bien  est  refrain 
d'un  chant  de  triomphe." 
tFOOT-BACK.    Singularly  used  here. 

Shonld  foot-back  trotting  travellers  intend 
To  mulch  his  travels,  all  were  to  no  end. 
Ix*t  poets  write  their  beat,  and  trotters  run, 
They  u'er  shall  write  nor  run  us  he  hath  done. 

Taylot^t  fFories,  1630. 

FOOT-CLOTH.  A  cloth  protecting  the 
feet ;  I.  e.,  housings  of  cloth,  which 
hung  down  on  every  side  of  a  horse, 
and  were  used  for  state  at  some  times, 
and  affected  merely  as  a  mark  of 
gentility  at  others.  Mr.  Bayes*s 
troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  were  usually 
dressed  in  foot-cloths,  that  the  legs  of 
the  men  might  serve  unperceived  for 
the  horses. 

Thou  dost  ride  on  hfoot-eloth,  dost  thou  not?  Say. 
What  of  that  ?  Cade.  Marry,  thou  onghtest  not  to 
let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,  wnen  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets.     2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 

It  was  an  ornament  used  in  peace 
only,  as  ill  suited  to  any  but  a  slow 
and  pompous  pace: 

Bees  make  their  hives  in  soldiers'  helmets,  our  steeds 
arc  furnished  wiihfoot-elotksofftold,  instead  of  saddles 
of  steel.  Jlfx.  and  Camp.,  0.  PL,  ii,  131. 

There  is  one  sir  Bounteous  Progress  newly  aUghted 
from  his  foot-€lotk,  and  his  mare  waits  at  door,  as  tlie 
fashion  is.  Mad  W.  my  Mast.,  r,  349. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  dignity  and  state  : 

1  am  a  gentleman, 
With  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  the  proudest 
I)on  that  doth  ride  on'%foot-cU>tk,  and  can  drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  or  his  Hge. 

SkirUg^»Brotkert,\,\. 


But  beware  of  supposing  the  beast 
itself  to  be  called  foot-cloth,  as  some 
would  have  it.  Sir  Bounteous  is  said 
to  "alight  from  his  foot-cloth**  as 
one  might  say  ''  alighted  from  his 
saddle." 

A  guarded  foot-cloth  meant  only  a 
laced  or  ornamented  foot-cloth : 

Ye  can  make 
Unwholsome  fools  sleep  for  a  guarded  foot-clotk. 

B.^Fl.  Thierry,  /-c,  act  v. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Seward. 

So  in   the  Case  is  altered,  by  Ben 

Jonson  : 

I'll  go  in  my  foot-eloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman. 

Act  Lii,  p.  356. 

In,  not  on,  as  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Rich,  in,  to  give  more  colour  to  the 
opinion  that  the  horse  himself  was  so 
called.  It  means  only,  I  will  go  in 
that  state  and  pomp.  So  in  the  other 
passage  cited  for  the  same  purpose  : 

Thou  shall  have  a  physician, 
The  best  that  gold  can  fetch,  upon  hit  foot-dotk. 

That  is.  a  genteel  physician,  who  rides 
on  a  foot-cloth,  or  with  a  foot-cloth 
thrown  over  his  saddle. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  parade  of 
the  mule  and  foot-cloth,  the  fee  of  the 
physician  was  miserably  small.  Howell 
writes,  in  1660, 

Nor  are  the  fees  which  belong  to  tliat  nrofession— any 
thing  considerable,  where  doctors  of  physic  use  to 
attend  a  patient,  with  their  mules  taid/oot-chths,  in  a 


kind  of  state,  yet  they  receive  but  two  t^Ulmgt  for 
their  fee,  for  all  their  gravity  and  pains. 

Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  73. 
Hervey  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-doatk  to  visit 
his  patients,  his  man  following  on  loot,  as  the  fashion 
then  was,  which  was  very  decent,  now  quite  discon- 
tinued. The  judges  rode  also  with  ihtxr  foot-cloaths 
to  Westminster-hall,  which  ended  at  the  death  of 
sir  Rob.  Hyde,  lord  ch.  justice.  And  £.  of  Shaft, 
would  have  revived  it,  but  several  of  the  judges,  being 
old  and  ill-horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Aubrey,  in  Letters  from  Bodl.  Libr.,  ii,  386. 
tif  we  had  such  horse-takers  amongst  us,  and  that 
snrfet-swolne  churles,  who  now  ride  on  their /oo<- 
cloatkes,  might  be  constrayned  to  carrie  their  flesh 
budgets  fh)m  place  to  place  on  foote,  the  price  of 
velvet  and  death  would  fall  with  their  bellies. 

Nask,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1593. 

FOOT-CLOTH-HORSE,  or  MULE. 
One  of  those  animals  so  ornamented, 
and  probably  trained  on  purpose  for 
that  service;  for  a  spirited  horse 
would  not  bear  such  an  incumbrance, 
till  reconciled  by  much  use. 

Three  times  to-day  mj  foot-chtk-korss  did  stumble^ 
And  started,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter  honse. 

JKcA. //7,iii,4. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  th^  bk»u<3k««Sk!^\L<i^xBc\ 'l^j^^t<^(^'^ 
And  VMkttiV«aA  v^n^A«^L\l^  tojj  fooV-cWlV^iMiUT 
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Not  ihall  1  ne«d  to  tnr. 
Whether  mjweU  ^rM***(/,luml)lmg/w«/-c/o/*-i»«^, 
Be  uUle  to  out  run  a  weU-lircuili'd  ratclipole. 

Kam  AlUy,  O.  PI.,  ▼,  473. 

Mr.  Steeveiis  quotes  it  well-ffreas' d ; 
but  the  other  is  probably  right. 

fFOOTING-TIME.  "  When  the  child- 
bed woman  gets  up."  Dunton's 
Lfif/ies*  Dictionary, 

fFOOTMAN'S-lNN.     A  poor  lodging. 

Those  that  depend  on  destiny,  and  not  on  God,  may 
chance  look  through  n nariuw  iHtiicc  at  foutmtms  inn. 
Pennile$ Parliament  of  Thrfrdbare Fo€ts,  1608 
Which  at  the  heelrs  bo  hums  his  tri^'hicd  ((host. 
That  he  at  last  in  footman* t-inne  must  host. 
Some  castle  dolorous  conipos'd  of  stone. 
Like  (let  me  tee)  KewKaie  is  such  a  one. 

Koiclands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1618. 

fFOOT-PAGE.     A  common  messenger. 

Un  messafricr,  un  va  lav  dire.  A  messenger,  or  he 
that  is  alw-Nyes  ready  at  his  maisteis  berke  to  runne 
of  errands :  a  lackey  :  nfoote-fage,         JiomeneUUor. 

tFOOT-PASE.     A  mat. 

Storea,  Plin.;  te^cs,  Colum.;  matta,  Ovid,  ^opfi^, 
^ioBot,  piiros.    ^atte.    A  mat :  hfootejiase  of  sedges. 

Nomenclator. 

fFOOT-POST.  A  letter-carrier  who 
went  on  foot. 

He  takes  away  the  relntion  betwixt  a  lawyer  and  his 
client }  and  niHkes  it  gencrnlly  extend  to  the  clearks 
in  offices;  under  whose  safcgard  hee  hath  his  licence 
ical'd  to  travaile;  h foot-post  and  hee  differ  in  the 
discharge  of  their  packet,  and  the  puyiiient ;  for  tlie 
informer  is  content  to  tarry  the  next  tciirnie  (perhaps) 
till  a  judgement.  Stephens's  Essays  and  Chitr.,  1615. 
Jtn.  Mr.  lYidewel  I  well  met.  Why  so  fast,  sir  ?  I  took 
you  for  h  foot-post. 

Tri.  A,  foot-post  f  indeed  your  fine  wit  wilt  post  you 
into  another  world  one  of  thrae  days,  if  it  take  not  the 
whipping  post  i'  th'  way.  And  ^\iy  foot-post,  in  your 
little  witty  apprehension  P       Bronu's  Northern  Lass. 

tFOOT-SOLE. 

Sole  is  as  much  to  say,  as  be  alone, 

And  never  S<ileand  goose  did  hatch  but  one : 

Or  else  the  name  of  them  may  well  proceede 

From  the  liam%  foot-sole,  whence  they  all  do  breede. 

Which  ill  her  claw  she  holds  untill  it  hatch. 

The  gander  fetches  food,  the  goose  doth  watch. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fFOPPERY.  Seems  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  farce. 

And  1  am  sorry  to  hear  how  other  nations  do  much 
tax  the  English  of  their  incivility  to  public  ministers 
of  state,  and  what  ballads  and  pasouils,  and  fopperies 
and  plays,  were  made  ai^iist  Gondamar  for  doing  his 
ninsters'  busines.  HoKelTs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
If  there  be  any  broken  intervals,  which  cannot  be  so 
well  devoted  to  these  set  and  wolemn  fopperies,  those 
are  commonly  glean 'd  up  by  some  other  little  insig- 
nificaut  trifles;  so  that  the  main  of  his  whole  Uife,  is 
nothing  else  but  one  coutinaed  scene  of  folly  and 
impertmence. 

CoutUry-QeniUmasCs  Fade-MtcuM,  1699. 

fFOPPITY.     A  simpleton. 

Why  does  this  little /oppt^e*  laugh  alwajrs  t  'tis  raeli 
a  ninny  that  she  betrays  her  mistris,  and  thinks  she 
does  no  hurt  at  all,  no,  not  she. 

Cowley's  Cutter  qf  Coleman  Street,  1683. 

FOR.  Not  inelegantly  used  instead  of 
since,  or  because. 

llien  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us. 
Play  jndge,  aod  execntioner  all  himMlt. 
Hfr  we  do  fev  the  law  F  Oymi.,  \v,  %. 


And  heav'n  defend  your  good  snnls,  that  joa  thhik 
1  H  ill  your  serious  and  great  bus'ueas  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  OM.,  i,  S. 

Hot,  for  he  sweli'd  with  ire,  waa  she  afraid. 

Fairf.  Tas»o,  ii,  19. 
And,  far  I  know  the  minds 
Of  youth  are  apt  to  promise,  and  at  prone 
To  repent  after,  'tis  my  advice,  fcc. 

JUmmatmr,  O.  Fl^  vii,  S40. 

Also,  for /ear  of: 

We'll  have  a  bib /or  spoiling  of  thy  donblet. 

B.  /*  Fl.  Captain,  iii,  i. 
Ah,  how  light  he  treads, 

Fbr  spoiling  his  silk  stockings . 

Bam  JUey,  O.  PI.,  v,  416. 
If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  h-gs, 
for  catching  cold.  £itpk.  Emg.,  P  1. 

flow  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  their 
temples  (yrt  they  have  secret  places  to  look  in  Uiomv 
grates),  partly /or  tioubling  their  devotions. 

Sandi/s'  Travels,  p.  55. 
His  valour  is  commonly  three  or  tuure  yards  kng, 
fastncd  to  a  pike  in  the  end/or  flying  off. 

Overbury's  Char.,  I,  2,  b. 

The     following    passage,    therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  altered : 

He's  well  wrought,  put  him  on  apace /tt  cooling. 

B.  /-  Fl.  False  One,  iv.  hist  line. 

Where  Mr.   Sympson   proposes  and 
prefers  "  *fore  cooling." 
fFOR  ME.     A   phrase  for,  as  far  as 
regards  me. 

Well,  1  deliver  you  my  maids,  yon  may  search  it  oat 
of  them  by  any  torment /or  me. 

Terence  in  English,  1614 

FOR  THE  HEAVENS.  Merely  a  cor- 
rupted  orthography,  instead  of  **  ^fore 
the  keav'ns,**  an  oath, 

I  have  determined  that  here  shall  be  a  pitcht  field  this 
day,  we  mean  to  drink,  'for  the  heat'ns. 

Creede's  Memeehmi,  sign.  B 1. 
Then  boots,  hat,  and  band ;  some  ten  or  eleven  pounds 
will  do  it  all,  and  suit  me,  'for  the  heavens. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  ii,  8. 

FOR,  or  FORE,  in  compounds,  had 
sometimes  the  force  of  expressing  a 
contradiction  to  the  verb  combined 
with  it :  as,  to  forbid ^  is  to  bid  not. 
See  also  Forspeake,  Forth  ink,  For- 
TEACH,  &c.  Sometimes  it  had,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intensive  power,  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  word ;  as, 
forlorn.  In  this  way  it  is  nowhere 
so  arbitrarily  used,  as  by  Sackville,  in 
his  legend  of  Buckingham,  where  it 
may  be  seen  joined  with  a  multitude 
of  words  nowhere  else  united  with  it. 
We  find  there, /or/tf^  (much  hinder), 
foreirking  (much  hating),  forfaint 
(completely  ftLmt),forwander*d  (quite 
wandering),  foregald  (much  galled), 
and  many  others,  not  to  be  met 
generally  in  authors  of  that  time. 
Its   use,   as   taken    from   before^    is 

\     %\\S^cv^\!AX^  Vti^'^iu  \  as  to  foredoom. 
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to  condemn  beforehand,  &c.  This 
prefix,  in  iU  various  senses,  was  so 
freely  employed,  that  I  have  not 
attempted  to  exhaast  the  instances  of 
it,  but  have  given  ample  specimens. 
To  FORAGE.  To  range  abroad,  which, 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  the  original 
sense;  but  fourrage,  the  French 
source  of  it,  is  formed  from  the  low 
Latin,  foderagiumy  food :  the  sense  of 
ranging,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
secondary,  and  is  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  ranging  far  in  foraging 
parties  in  quest  of  food. 

Forage,  and  nm 
To  meet  displeaaore  farther  nroin  the  doon, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  ao  nigh. 

K.  JokHy    f,    1. 

tFORBOND.     The  extreme  boundary. 

And  BOO  they  thre  departed  thcns  and  rode  forthe  as 
fiisic  a«  evt;r  ihty  myjt  tyl  that  they  cam  to  the 
forbund  of  tiiat  mount.  MurU  d'Arlhur,  i,  139. 

To  FOUCE.     To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Yoor  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

Love**  L.  L.f  ▼,  3. 
For  me  \  force  not  ar^ment  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lvcr ,  Suppl.,  vol.  i,  p.  633. 
Astolfo  of  their  presence  docs  not  force. 

Uarringt.  jiriost.,  xzii,  18. 

See  also  xxiii,  27. 

But  when  he  ninny  monthes,  hopeless  of  his  recore, 
llad  srrvcd  her,  who  forced  not  u  hnt  pains  he  did  en- 
dure. RomeiiS  and  Jul.,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  i,  281. 

In  Spenser  it  sometimes  means  to 
strive : 

Forcing  in  vaine  the  rest  to  her  to  telL 

F  q.,  V,  vi.  11. 

Uowbeit  in  the  eitde,  perceivinsc  those  men  did  more 
fiercely /orc0  to  gette  up  the  hiU. 

North'e  Plut.,  p.  827. 

Also,  to  urge  in  argument: 

C.  Why  force  you  tliis  ?     Fol.  Because,  Stc. 

Cor.,  ill,  2. 

Also,  to  stuff,  the  same  as  to  farce, 
q.  V. ;  lience  forced  meat,  still  used 
for  stuffing. 

He's  uut  yet  thorough  wwim,  force  liim  with  praises. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  ii.  8. 
To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
u.ulicc,  and  mskhce  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  ? 

Ibid.,  V,  I. 

Also,  to  exaggerate : 

With  fables  vaine  my  historic  to  fill, 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,-^.  621. 

FORCR,  *.  The  phrase  "no  force  for 
that,*'  is  equivalent  to  the  present  one 
of  **no  matter  for  that.**  Easily 
deducible  from  the  above  sense  of  tlie 
verb. 

Hoforcffur  that,  each  shift  for  one,  for  ?hallax  will 
d'K)  go.  Promos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

Ao  /Ircirfor  that ;  who  others  ilutli  dfceyve, 
Dcscivus  hiniselfe  lyke  mt'usurc.i  to  recevve. 

Ibid.,  T,  t 


The  tkar  there  still  remaini, 
No  force, — there  let  it  b©B : 
There  ii  no  clond  that  can  eclipse 
So  bright  a  sunne  as  shee. 

Oascoigne's  Praise  of  Fair  Bridgtt,  Ftrsjf't 
Reliqucs,  ii,  143. 
f  Nay,  nny,  no  force  I  thou  mi^htest  a  further  itood. 

Mariaae  of  Witt  and  Wisdoms,  p.  86. 
tAnd  dyde  no  fores  of  the  kTSjees  honour,  ne  of  bit 
wele,  ne  of  the  comone  wele  of  the  londe. 

WarhoortA'i  CkronieU, 

fFOAECLOSED.    Stopped  up.   A  law 
term. 

Alio,  if  any  oonunon  way  or  eommon  courM  of  water 
he  foreclosed  or  letted,  that  it  may  not  hate  hit  coorae 
as  it  was  wont,  to  the  noyanee  of  the  ward,  and  hj 
whom  it  it  done.  Caltkrop**  Bsportt,  1670. 

fFORE-COVERT.    Protection. 

There  were  cunning  mechnnikea  alto,  that  planted 
engines  and  peecet  of  ordnance,  to  batter  toe  wals, 
■uch  as  wold  as  they  were  discharged  make  a  horrible 
and  deadly  noyse.  And  verily  or  undermining  and 
the  fabricKes  fors-cotert  and  drfrnce,  NeWta  and 
Dagnlaiphos  had  the  char^ :  but  tiie  emperuur  him- 
•elie  gave  direction  for  skirmiah,  as  also  for  saving  the 
frames  and  engines  as  wel  from  fire  ihi  sallies. 

Ilollaud's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  lflC9. 

To  FOREDO.     To  undo,  to  destroy; 
fore,  or  for,  with  its  negative  power. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love, 
Wlioee  violent  property  foredoes  itself. 

Eaml.,  U,  1. 
Tliis  is  the  very  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  foredoes  me  qnite. 

Otkel.,  ▼,  1. 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair 
That  the  fordid  herself.  Lear,  y,  S. 

It  either  salves,  or  oyles,  or  herbes,  or  eharmes, 
Lfordonae  wight  from  dore  of  death  might  raise. 

Spens.F.q.,\y,4\. 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  fairie  prince, 
Qreat  Gluriaue,  that  tyrant  \afordoo. 

Ibid.,  V,  xii,  8. 
Can  I  excuse  myselfo  devoid  of  faut, 
Which  my  deare  priucc  and  brother  hAdfordomtt. 

Mirror  of  Magist.,  Forrex,  p.  79. 

FOREDULLED.  In  this  word  it  has  iu 
intensive  power;  it  means  much  dulled. 

What  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  of  my  ft/re-dullrd  eyes. 

Tanered  and  Oism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  170. 

FORE-END.     Former,   or  prior  part. 
One  end  out  of  two. 

Pay'd 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
Tlie  fore-end  of  my  time.  Cymb.,  iii,  8. 

It  has  been  found  in  Bacon  also.   See 
Todd. 
fFORE-FENCES.     Bodies  of  soldiers 
placed  in  advance  of  the  main  force. 

Whiles  part  of  the  souldicrs  maktih  fore-fences  abroad 
in  tlie  fields,  and  others  againe  gather  come  warily, 
for  feare  of  ambushments. 

Jmrnianns  MarceUinus,  1609. 
Therefore,  within  a  while  after,  when  they  could  find 
nothing  thither  brought,  leaving  the  sea  coasts,  they 
went  into  Lycaonia,  a^joyning  luird  uuto  Isauria,  and 
there  within  their  thicke  growne  fastnesses  nnd  fore- 
fences,  after  the  manner  of  tliose  that  lye  in  anibusn  for 
such  as  passe  by,  they  maintained  unu  euriclicd  them- 
selves Miih  the  goods  as  well  uf  the  proviiiciaU  inliahi. 
tants  as  the  way-faring  lolke.  (V\l. 

To  FO\lE.¥^^\:> .   '^O  ^w>a\\,^^  ^>x^H^\!X\ 

l\\at  *\s,  Vo  /end  of,  ^x  V^^^  ^^S.. 
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There's  no  ditjunctioii  to  be  made,  bat  bv 
(Aj  heHy'nMforffenJ)  your  ruin.    WiiUers  7.,  It,  8. 
Wlirn  two  vex'd  ckmdi  justle,  they  ttrike  out  fire. 
And  you,  I  feu  me,  war ;  which  vcnceforefend. 

Jeronimo,  V.  lit,  0.  PL,  iii.  69 

It  is  most  commonly  used  in  such 
phrases  as  "Heaven  forefend,**  "God, 
or  some  deity,  forefend  ;"  but  in  Lear, 
V,  X^foref ended  is  put  for  prohibited. 
fFOREFRONT.     The  preface ? 

Yet  it  shall  please  him  that  your  ladiships  names  are 
honoured  in  Mxt  forefront  of  nis  writings. 

ComKollyes,  Sssayet,  1633,  ded. 

FOREHAND  is  here  used  for  previous. 

If  I  have  known  her, 
Tonll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  80  extenuate  tht  forehmnd  sin.    Muck  Ado,  iv,  1. 

FOREHAND  SHAFT.  An  arrow  par- 
ticularly formed  for  shooting  straight 
forward;  concerning  which  Ascham 
says,  that  it  should  be  big-breasted. 
His  account  is,  however,  rather  ob- 
scure : 

Agayne  thebyge-brested  sharte  is  Mte  for  hym  whteh 
shoUtk  right  afore  kim,  or  els  the  brett,  beinf^  weke, 
ihoald  never  «7th8taude  that  strong  piththy  kmde  of 
shootynge ;  thus  the  nnderhaude  must  have  a  small 
breste,  to  go  cleane  awaye  out  of  the  bowe,  the^re- 
kande  must  have  a  bigge  breste,  to  here  the  great 
myghte  of  the  bowe.  Toxopkiht,  Q  S. 

Ue  would  have  clapp'd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score ; 
and  carry 'd  you  a  forehand  tkaft,  a  fourteen,  and 
fourteeu  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's 
heart  good  to  see.  2  Uen.  JF^  iii,  2. 

fFOREHEAD.     Presumption. 

They  knew  he  was  dead ;  and  therefore  one  had  the 
forhead  to  affirm,  that  himself  made  verses  this  last 
summer,  which  our  author  wrote  (and  whereof  we  had 
coppies)  ten  years  since.      Carttcr.  Poems,  1651,  pref. 

FOREHEAD,  HIGH.  A  high  forehead 
was  formerly  accounted  a  great  beauty, 
and  a  low  one  a  proportionable  defor- 
mity ;  so  completely  has  taste  changed 
in  this  respect. 

Her  cyos  are  ercy  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine ; 
Aye,  but  her  forehead  »  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 

7V»o  Gent.,  iv,  8. 
For  this  is  handsomeness,  this  tliat  draws  us 
Body  und  Ik)ucb  ;  Oh,  what  a  mounted  forehead. 
What  eycB  and  lips,  what  every  thing  aliont  her. 

B.  andFl.  Mons.  Thomas,  i,  1. 
Her  vvorie./brAM</,  full  of  bounty  brave, 

lAlce  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 
For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave, 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead. 

Spens.  F.  g.,  II,  iii,  24. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  of  a 
perfect  ideal  beauty : 

nar  forehead  smooth,  full,  polished,  bright,  and  high, 
Bcjii  8  in  itself  a  graceful  nuijcsty. 

IKitls  Ri-crrations,  sign.  V  2,  b. 

Thus  also  sir  Philip  Sidney  describes 
the  beautiful  Parthenia : 

For  her  great  gray  eye,  which  mieht  seeme  full  of  her 
own  bcautie  ;  a  large  and  exceedingly  fair e  forehead, 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  face  and  bmiie.  cast  in  Uie 
mould  of  nobleiiesse,  was  vet  so  attired,  &c. 

Book  I,  p.  59. 

A  lady,  jocularly  setting  forth   her 
own  beauty,  enumerates, 


True  eoBplexktt 
If  it  be  red  tnd  wUte,  tjortkemd  kifk, 

B.  tmd  FL  WomaM  Eater,%  L 

Cleopatra,  when  full  of  jealousy,  is 
delighted  to  find  that  her  rival  has  a 
low/orehead : 

CUop.  Her  bur  what  oolonr  ? 
Met.  Brown,  madam ;  and  herftnkMd 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Amt.aMdCL,m,Z,-^T9^yt. 

(Said  ironically,  for  mach  lower.) 
The  dialogue,  perhaps,  would  he  im- 
proved a  little  in  spirit,  if  we  might 
read  it  thus : 

Mess.  Brown,  madam.    CUop.  And  hexfonkmdf 
Mess.  At  low  as  ske  could  wsk  it. 

A  low  forehead  is  humorously  men- 
tioned as  the  most  striking  deformity 
of  apes : 

We  shaU  lose  our  time^ 
And  all  be  tom'd  to  bamades,  or  apes, 
"Withfbrekeads  vilkunous  low.  Tew^.,  if,  L 

tFOREHEAD-CLOTH.  A  bandage  used 
by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

£'en  like  the  foreksadelotk  that  in  the  ni^t^ 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  ladies  used  to  wear. 

Marlow  and  Chapm.,  Mussnts  inJU. 
First  he  brings  always  with  him  a  sweet  savour 
To  wm  the  oiurtier's love,  and  courtier's  favour; 
Then  she  puts  on  Afore-head-cloath  to  please 
The  city  and  the  godly  folk,  ahe  says ; 
And  so  witli  ease,  and  without  cost  or  pother. 
They  get  a  worhi  of  friends  one  way  or  other. 

Buckingham's  Foems,  1705,  p.  84. 

FOREHEND,  v.  To  seize  beforehand, 
or  before  escape  could  be  made. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  hteforekeut. 

Spens.  P.  Q.,  Ill,  iv.  49. 

The  original  editions  had /or-hent,  but 
probably  with  the  same  meaning,  or 
as  intensive  o(  hent. 
tFORELAlD.     Wavlaid. 

For  he,  being  many  times  foreUud  by  the  trains  of 
traitors  indeed. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcettinus,  1609. 

FOREMAN,  DR.  A  pretended  conjuror, 
who  made  his  dupes  believe  that  be 
dealt  with  spirits,  to  recover  lost 
spoons,  &c. ;  yet  of  such  fame  in  his 
day,  that  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  much 
in  fashion  for  selling  cosmetics,  that 
all  women  of  spirit  and  fashion  flocked 
to  her. 

More  than  they  ever  did  to  oracle  Foreman. 

B.  Jons.  Den.  is  am  Ass,  ii,  8. 

Cosmetics  were  also  a  part  of  his 
trade,  and  philtres,  or  love-potions : 

I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  beat  philtre  in  the  world, 
and  couldsl  do  more  than  madam  Medea  or  Dr.  For*, 
man.  Ibid.,  Silent  Worn.,  act  iy. 

He  is  mentioned  in  another  passage  in 

very  bad  company,  some   of  whom 

were  hanged,  and  all  deserved  it.    See 

\    \)«N .  V&  «A\  k%.%,^^  2,     He  was  a  auack 
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too.  Mr.  Gifford  says,  he  was  a  poor 
stupid  wretch ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  taken  for  a  conjuror,  and  he  was 
8o,  even  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Lilly.  All  the  set  were  probably  less 
fools  than  knaves.  See  Mr.  O.'s  note 
on  the  passage  from  the  Silent  Woman. 
[Foreman's  Diary,  published  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,  will  give  the  best  notion  of 
his  history  and  character.] 
FORENENST.  Opposite  to,  over  against; 
fore  anenst. 

The  \ukdfi)reneHst  the  Greeldth  shnre  he  held 
From  Saogar's  mouth,  to  crook'd  Meuider's  falL 

Fairf,  Tasto,  ix,  4. 

trORENT.     The  front. 

A  gowne  of  tafflta  Telvet,  lyned  with  wrigrht  black 
antvn ;  the  forent,  the  cap,  and  the  hynder  parte,  wiih 
black  tarceuet  Stafford  MSS.,  13  HeH,  nil. 

fFORE-READ.     To  predestine. 

Had  f^XK  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die. 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippm-cry. 

Fittgeaffr€$, 

fFORE-RIDDEN.  Worn  out  with  nding, 
used  here  in  a  coarse  sense. 

Young  bold-fac't  queanes,  andold /brtf-n'iiM  jadet. 

CranUy*»  Amanda,  p.  38. 

fFORE-RIGHT.       Straight    forward ; 
right  before. 

Thoush  heforeright 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pnss'd. 

CAapm.  Odjfti,  riL 
III.  Hey  boy  I  how  aits  the  wind  ? 
Gios.  Fore-rtght,  and  a  brisk  gale. 

Tke  Slighted  Maid,  p.  8. 

To  FORES  AY.     To  foretell,  or  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  pAMforegay  it ;  howsoe'er 
My  brother  has  done  welL  Cymi.,  ir,  S. 

To  FORESLACK.     To  relax,  or  render 
slack ;  to  neglect. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hetherto 

Had  ii/oralaett.  Spent.  F.  0.,  V,  xii,  8. 

So  also  in  the  View  of  Ireland : 

It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occuxon  fore-ilacked. 

Toddy  ToL  Tiii,  p.  305. 

To  FORESLOW.     To  delay,  to  loiter. 

For  yet  is  hope  of  Ufe  and  victory ; 
Foreelow  no  longer,  make  we  heuce  amain. 

3  Hen.  VI,  U,  8. 
But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would  fartloWf 
For  oiu;ht  that  ever  she  oould  do  or  say. 

Spens.  F.  fi.,  IV,  x,  15. 
Fortlow  no  time,  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march. 

Jidw.  11, 0.  PL.  ii,  368. 

See  also  Harringt.  Ariosto,  xli,  47 ; 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  895. 
fFORETOP.     A  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
forehead. 

*'  A  most  courteous  creature,"  answered  Mockso,  "  so, 
stroke  up  jora  fore-toppe  in  any  case ;  pish,  your  band 
hangetb  nght  enough."  The  Man  in  tike  Mooue, IW9, 

fFORE  WASTED.     Entirely  wasted. 

Then  set  aside  these  stxntforewasted  words. 

Gascoigne*s  Wbrkes,  1587* 

fFOREWATCHED.  Weary  with  waking. 


Hit  eyet  mnn^moAtSifMvwaUU, 

His  fiice  besprent  with  learea. 
It  seem'd  unhap  had  him  long  hatdit» 

In  midst  of  his  dinaires. 

gngUmi't  Heticom,  1614. 

fFORFALTED.  Forfeited ;  confiscated. 

In  the  same  parliament  sir  William  Creiebton  was 
%i§o  for/alted  Tor  diverse  causes. .  .  .  TldtfiMfaUurt 
was  concluded,  kc  HoUnshed,  1(77. 

FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
It  has  been  obsenred,  in  the  word 
Barber,  that  those  shops  were  places 
of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time 
in  an  idle  manner.  By  way  of  en- 
forcing some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
perhaps  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  laws  were  usually 
hung  up,  the  transgression  of  which 
was  to  be  punished  by  specific  for- 
feitures. It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  laws  of  that  nature  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  obeyed. 

Laws  for  all  faults. 
But  laws  so  oounlenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeit*  in  a  barber's  thyp. 
As  much  iu  mock  as  mark.  Meas.for  M.,  ii,  8. 

Kenrick,  with  some  triumph  over  Dr. 
Johnson  for  being  deficient  in  so 
important  a  point  of  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  following,  as  a  specimen  of 
such  rules,  professing  to  have  copied 
them  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire : 

Rules  for  seemly  Behanowr. 

First  come,  first  serve — then  come  not  late; 
And  when  arrived  keep  your  state ; 
For  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve. 
Must  pay  the  forfeits, — so  observe. 

1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  sparse 
Must  keep  his  nook ;  for  if  he  stirs. 
And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  ev'ry  prick. 

2. 

Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 
Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  curse, 
Must  lu^  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale^ 
Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

6. 

Who  will  or  can  not  miss  his  hat 
While  iximming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 

And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay, 
Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trimm'd  away, 
For  will  he,  nill  he,  if  in  fault 
He  forfeit  must  iu  meal  or  malt. 
But  mark,  who  is  alreads  in  drink. 
The  cannUcin  must  never  clink. 

That  they  were  something  of  this 
kind  is  most  probable,  though  the 
above  lines  wear  some  api^earanee  <il 
{abnc&Uoii  \  ^wW^viNw^^  v^  ^^as^  \siKaff- 
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tion  of  teven/arthinffSj  evideDtly  put 
as  equivalent  to  a  plot  of  ale,  but  in 
reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter  in 
London,  when  Dr.  Ken  rick  wrote, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the 
^  price  -of  a  pint  of  ale,  many  years 
back.  The  language,  too,  has  not 
provinciality  enough  for  the  place 
assigned.  Objections  might  be  made 
also  to  several  of  the  expressions,  if 
the  thing  deserved  more  criticism. 
FORGETIVE;  from  to  forge,  in  the 
sense  of  to  make.  Inventive,  full  of 
imagination. 

Makes  it  «pprehentiTe,  quick, /orye/w,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  thapes.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  S. 

FORK.  A  fork  was  a  new  article  of 
luiury  in  Ben  Jonson's  time,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  introduced  from  Italy. 

Have  I  deserv'd  ibis  from  you  two  f  for  all 

My  pains  at  court  to  get  you  each  a  patent? 

Gilt.  Fur  what? 

Meerc.  Upon  my  project  o'  the  forks. 

SU.    Forks  f  wliat  be  ihey  » 

Meerc.  The  laudable  use  of  forks 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  tbry  are  in  Italy, 

To  ih^  sparing  o'  napkins.  B.  Jon.  Devil's  an  Jss,  t,  4. 

Hence  travellers  are  often  remarked 
for  their  use  of  them  : 

And  twifold  doth  express  th'  cnainour*d  courtier. 
As  much  aa  the  fork -ctmring  traveller. 

B.  and  Fl.  Qu.  of  Cor.,  ir,  1. 
Then  you  must  learn  the  use 
And  handling  of  your  iihtr  fork  at  meals, 
The  metal  of  your  glass ;  (these  are  main  matters 
With  your  Italian.)  B.  Jons.  Fox,  iv,  1. 

This  grand  improvement  is  announced 
with  prodigious  form  by  the  memo- 
rable traveller,  Coryat : 

Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  hare  been 
spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first  Italian 
towns.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  tonnes  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is 
not  usetl  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  tra- 
vels, neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of 
Cliri-teiidome  doth  use  it.  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant 
in  Italy.  d«>e  alwHys  at  their  meals  use  a  little  forke 
when  they  eat  their  meate. 

He  then  details  the  manner  of  using 
it,  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  the  Italians  about  touching  the 
meat  with  their  fingers ;  and  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his  called  him  "a 
table /Mrci/Vr,  only  for  using  a  forke 
at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  caused 
Coryafs  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  106, 
repr.  of  177^. 
fFORKER. 

Why  ?  my  h)rd,  'tia  nothing  to  wenre  aforker. 

Marston,  the  Fayone,  ii,  1. 

rORLEAD.   Mislead? 


And  Oathlake,  tliat  waa  kioc  of  DeniiiBte  thea. 
Provided  with  a  navie  mttforUad. 

Mxromrfotr  MagistnUs^  IS87. 

To  FORLEND.     To  give  up. 

As  if  that  life  to  loaae  they  hid  forCnU, 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  ahortly  ipeni 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1 V.  iii.  1 
But  Timiaa,  the  prince's  eentle  souyre. 
That  ladie'i  lore  unto  his  ]oTd/orUnt, 
And  ivith  proud  envy,  and  indignant  yre, 
After  that  wicked  foater  fiercely  went. 

Iki4L,ni,ir,4a. 

Church  conjectures  that  it  means,  in 
the  latter  of  these  citations,  mistook; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other,  if  we  compare 
it  with  III,i,  18.  Arthur  and  Guyon 
went  after  the  lady,  "  in  hopes  to  win 
thereby  most  goodly  meade,  the 
fairest  dame  alive;"  but  Timias, 
giving  up  that  prospect  to  his  lord, 
went  after  "  that  foule  foster." 
FORLORN,  s.  A  forsaken,  destitute 
person ;  from /or,  intensive,  and  lorn. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the 
Tatler,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  man,  in  the  preceding 
line. 

That  Henry,  sole  poneasor  of  my  lore, 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  aian. 
And  forc'd  to  hve  in  Scotland  h  forlorn. 

8  Hen.  VI,  iii,  8. 

As  a  participial  adjective,  deprived  : 

And  when  aa  night  hath  us  of  light/oWom. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  86. 

Shakespeare  has  ludicrously  used  it 
to  signify  thin,  diminutive: 

He  was  to  forlorn,  tliat  his  dimensions  were,  to  any 
thick  sight,  invisible;  he  waa  the  very  genius  of 
famine.  8  Hen  IV,  iii,  2. 

fFORLORN-HOPE.  A  person  who 
lost  at  a  gaming-table.  Dekker^s 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

FORLORE.     The  same  a%  forlorn. 

And  mortal  life  'gan  loath,  as  tliing/t/r/oir. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  x,  SL 

Also  as  a  verb,  forsook  : 

Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  Ttimforhre. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ni,  1. 

trORMA-PAPER.  A  corruption  of  tii 
forma  pauperis,  sometimes  intro- 
duced comically  in  old  plays. 

FORMAL.  Sober ;  having  the  regular 
form  and  use  of  the  senses ;  opposed 
to  mad. 

Be  patient  -,  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 

Till  I  have  ns'd  th'  approved  means  I  have* 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  praT*n, 

To  make  of  him  h  formal  man  again.  Com.  qfB.,  r,  1. 

She  had  just  before  said,  more  ex- 
pressly, that  she  would  keep  him 
*'*till  she  had   brought  him  to  his 


wits  again. 
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Why  tliif  it  evident  to  •ajforwuU  enedty. 

2W^iiy:.ii,5. 

In  a  right  form,  a  usual  shape : 

If  not  well, 
Tlioa  shonld'st  come  like  a  ftuy  crown'd  with  inakee, 
Kot  like  tL  formal  man.  JiU.  and  CI.,  ii,  6. 

Thus,  "  the  formal  vice,   iniquity," 
means  the  regular,  customary  vice. 
Todd,  7.     See  iNiauiTY. 
FORMALLY.     In  the  form  of  another, 
in  a  certain  form. 

The  rery  devil  aaanm'd  thttJorwuMt, 

That  fiue,  that  vdee.  that  gesture,  that  attiie. 

A  Mad  World,  0.  PL,  v,  876. 
A  inbtfle  net,  which  only  for  that  lame 
The  BUlfall  Palmer /onMl/y  did  frame. 

Spent.  F,  Q.,II,iii,81. 

Formerly  is  also  read  m  that  place. 
FORPINED.     Pined,  or  wasted  away. 

He  was  so  wasted  Kadforpiaed  awav, 

That  all  his  substance  was  coDBum'd  to  nought 

Sfetu.  F.  q.,  Ul,  X.  67. 

FORRAT.     A  plundering  incursion  on 
a  neighbouring  enemy. 

A  band  of  Britons  ryding  on/orroy. 

Few  days  before,  had  gotten  a  lO'eat  pray 

Of  Saxon  goods.  Speus.  F.  Q.,  m.  iii,  68. 

This  species  of  warfare  has  been 
lately  mach  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  sir  Walter  Scott.  William  of  De- 
loraine,  a  stout  moss-trooper,  says  to 
a  monk. 

Penance,  father,  will  I  none; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  border /ortfy. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstr.,  II,  St.  5. 

To  FORRAY.     To  ride  on  such  an  in- 
cursion, to  ravage. 

For,  that  therforrayd  all  the  countries  nigh, 
Aud  spoil'd  the  fields,  the  duke  knew  well  before. 

Faiff.  ToMOy  Ix,  43. 

fTo  FORSAKE.  To  abandon ;  to  decline. 

i>       11      A  "ii        <«  ■  M      .  •  «... 


S.  Peter,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  hearing  the 
mad  diiposition  of  the  fellowe,  ueparted,  leavyng 
bcliinde  iiim    myselfe.  Velvet    Breeches,    and    this 


bricklayer  who  fonooie  to  goe  into  Heaven  because 
his  wife  was  there. 

Ch'tene**  Nncfs  both  from  Heaven  and  Hell,  1693. 

tFORSET.     A  casket. 

CapscUa.  Layette,  boi to.  A /or««/,  casket,  litle  box, 
chest,  or  coffer.  '  Nomenclator. 

To  FORSHAPE.  To  render  misshapen. 

Out  of  a  man  into  a  stone 

Forthape.  Oower,  de  Conf. 

To  FORSLACK,  the  same  as  to  foreslow. 
To  delay. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 

Had  iXfortlackt.  Sp.  F.  q.,  V,  xii,  3. 

t  To  FORSOOTH.  To  treat  with  respect? 

The  sptirt  was  how  she  had  intended  to  have  kept 
hersclif  unknown,  and  how  the  captaine  (whom  she 
hfid  sent  for)  of  the  Charles  hau  forsoolhed  her, 
though  he  knew  her  well  enough  aud  she  him. 

Pepys'  Diary,  Jan.,  1661. 

2brORSPEAK.     To  forbid.    AU  these 


usage  made  BO^ 
tch  their  cam. 


words  are  written  indifferently  with 
for  or  fore. 

Thou  hiuXfortpoke  my  being  in  these  wars. 

Ant.andCl,m,l. 
Thy  hfeforapoke  by  lore. 

Arrcignm.  of  Paris,  1680,  quoted  by  Steerens. 

Also  to  bewitch,  or  destroy  by  speak- 
ing: 

Their  hellish  power,  to  kill  the  pkraghman's  seed. 
Or  Xaforepeake  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed. 

Draift.  Her.  Bpitt.,  p.  SOI. 
Urging 
That  my  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad 
Foreepeake*  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nmae. 

Witek  of  Edmonton. 
They  are  in  despaire,  wareij  foreepoken,  or  bewitched. 

Burton,  Anai.  qfMel,  p.  903. 

FORSPENT.    Worn  away. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rawhone  cheekes.^>rw«ii/. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  Vf,  ▼,  84. 

To  FORTEACH.     To  unteach,  to  con- 
tradict. 

And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  YitMi^t  for  taught. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  vii,  15. 

To  FORTHINK.     To  repent. 

Therfore  of  it  be  not  to  bolde, 

Lest  thou/or/Atiiir  it  when  thou  art  olde. 

Interlude  qfToutk. 

So  used  by  Spenser  also : 

And  makes  exceeding  mone,  when  he  does  thinks 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
Vor  which  he  long  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke. 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  fortkinke. 

F  0    VI  iv  89 

tFORTH-RIGHT,  adv.     At  once. ' 

S.  Away  with  him. 

D.  If  you  doe  find  that  I  have  tolde  you  any  lie,  kill 

me  forth-right,  Terence  tn  Engltth,  1614. 

FORTH-RIGHT,  s.    A  straight  or  direct 
path ;  from  right  forth,  straight  on. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Thxovi^forth'rightt  and  meanders.         Temp.,  iii,  3. 


If  vou  give  way, 
*    fro      "     " 

[  tide  they  all  rui 
And  leave  you  hindmost.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  8. 


Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct /orM-n^A/, 
Like  10  an  entcr'd  tide  they  all  rush  by, 


(( 


Master  Forthright,  the  tilter,"  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Master  Straight- 
forward.    Mens,  for  M.,  iv,  3. 
FORTHY.     Therefore,  on  that  account. 
A  Chaucerian  word. 


Furthy  appease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight, 
'  *  "  tlie  cause  of  your  con 

mpt 
For  the  looseness  of  thy  youth  art  sorry^ 


Aiid  toll  tlie  cause  of  your  conceived  pavne. 

Spcnt.P.q.,n,i,l^ 


And  vow'ti  forthy  a  solemn  piln-image. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  6,  p.  1413. 

So  it  was  in  the  old  editions ;  in  the 
octavo  '*  therefore"  is  substituted  as 
equivalent.  It  is  plain  by  Mr. 
Capell's  qu.  ?  in  his  School  of  Shak- 
speare,  p.  102,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  word.  In  p.  211  he 
also  prints  it  as  two  words. 
fFORTINABLE.  Fortunate;  propi- 
tious. 
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Rrehard  CordelyQa  thqr  eillyd  Imnin  T^nmiee, 
Whych  had  oftx  eujmyet  moaXfortynuble  chaunee. 

B€Ue'8  Kynge  Joka»,j^  1. 

FORTITUDES  and  FORTUNATES. 
Astrological  tennB  for  favorable  pla- 
nets. 

Let  the  twelve  honiet  ct  the  horoKope 
Be  iodg'd  wiihfortitvdM  and  fortnnatet. 
To  make  you  blest  in  your  deetinit,  Pandolfix 

The  FORTUNE,  a  playhouse  in  Golden- 
lane,  near  Whitecross-street,  where 
is  still  a  small  street  called  Play- 
house-yard.  Alley n  the  player,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  bought 
the  lease,  and  rebuilt  the  playhouse 
in  1599.  By  some  extracts  from  his 
accounts,  preserved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it 
appears  that  it  cost  him,  on  the  whole, 
^880. 

I  took  him  once  in  the  two-penny  gaUny  at  the 
Fortune.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi.  US. 

Then  I  will  confound  her  with  compliments  drawn 
from  the  plays  I  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Red  Bull. 

JlbuwuuMr,  O.  PL.  rii,  155; 

The  Fortune  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  the  time  when  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Globe  on  the  Bauk-side. 
Speaking  of  VuIcan^s  rage  against  the 
former,  Ben  Jon  son  says, 

Fortune,  for  being  a  whore, 
'Scap'd  not  his  justice  any  jot  the  more. 
He  burnt  that  idol  of  the  revels  too. 

Exeerat.  upon  Vulcan,  vol.  vi,  p.  410. 

There  is  a  view  of  its  frout  towards 
Golden-lane,  with  a  plan  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  in  Londina  lUustrata. 
It  has  no  appearance  of  a  theatre, 
except  the  king^s  arms  against  the 
wall. 
To  FORTUNE,  v.  n.     To  happen. 

That  you  will  wonderwhat  h&ih  fortuned. 

Two  Gent.^  v,  4. 
"Rovr  fortuneth  this  foule  uncomely  plight  ? 

Spens.  P.  q.,  VI,  vii,  14. 
It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  rumping  l^on  rushed  suddenly.      Ibid.,  I,  iii,  6. 

Not  now   in   use,  though  found  by 
Todd  in  Pope  and  Evelyn. 
FORTUNE,  n.  *.      A  hap,  an  occur- 
rence. 

Albeit  they  affirmed  that  he  might  be  well  araured 
that  in  all  accidents  and  fortunes  that  citie  should  not 
faile  to  minister  to  him.     Frnton's  GuicciarUin,  p.  81. 

FORTUNE  MY  FOE.  The  beginning 
of  an  old  ballad,  probably  a  great 
favorite  in  its  time,  for  it  is  very 
often  mentioned.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  complete  copy  of  it 
is  extant. 

O  most  excellent  diapason  1  good,  good;  it  plays 
fortune  my  foe  as  dislmctly  as  may  be. 


Take  beed,  Bj  hnther,  ofa  itnaiger  fofftoM 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet ;  fortnmt  mjffo^e  a  finend  to  it 

B.irFL  CtaUm  qf  Coumtff,  i,  1. 

Mentioned  also  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  and  several  other 
places  specified  in  the  notes  to  the 
above  passages. 

Mr.  Malone  has  recovered  the  first 
stanza  of  it,  which  may  lead  to  the 
rest ;  it  is  this : 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  fhma  on  me? 
And  will  my  finrtane  nerer  hett^  be? 
Wilt  thou,  I  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain  f 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again? 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon collections.  The  first  line  is 
quoted  in  Fragmenta  Regalia,  by  sir 
Rob.  Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE.  The  sum  commonly 
offered  for  a  small  wager;  for  the 
same  reason  that  several  law  fees  were 
fixed  at  that  sum,  viz.,  3«.  Ad. ;  be- 
cause, when  money  was  reckoned  by 
pounds,  marks,  and  nobles,  forty- 
pence  was  just  the  half  noble,  or  the 
siith  of  a  pound. 

How  tastes  it P  is  it  hiiUx^—fdrty pemee,  no. 

Hen.  Till,  ii,  S. 

That  is,  **  I  vnll  lay  forty  pence  it 
does  not." 

Wagers  laying.  Sec— ^^jrfflteif  gaged  against  a  match 
of  wrestling.  Greene's  Orotimdw.  <^  Coneycatck. 

1  dare  wage  with  any  mtLnforty-penee. 

The  longer  thou  thest,  #r. 

See  Ten  Oeoats,  which  was  another 
current  term  for  the  same  sum. 
fFORWARD.     To  go  forward,  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Per  me  steiit,  1  was  in  the  fault  tkat  ii  went  not 
foncard.  Terence  in  English,  1614 

To  set  forward,  to  prepare. 

cut.  Dost  thou  not  consider  mat  it  is  a  great  way 
hence  ?  and  thou  knowest  the  old  use  and  custom  of 
women,  that  tbey  are  a  whole  yere  in  settine  fontari 
and  tnmming  themselTcs.     Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fFORWARD.      The   vanguard  of  an 
army. 

And  kynge  Herry,  beynge  in  the  forweu4e  durynge 
the  bataylle,  was  not  hurt;  but  he  was  broughte 
ageyne  to  the  Tuure  of  Londcme,  ther  to  be  kept 

Warhcorth's  Chronic. 

FORWASTED.  Much  wasted,  or  wasted 
away.     For,  intensive. 

•XTIl  tliat  infernal  feend  nith  foul  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  laud,  and  them  expeld. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  6. 

FORWEARIED.     Much  wearied.    For, 
intensive. 

Whose  labonr'd  spirit!, 
Forteeary'd  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  John,  ii,  1. 
Forwearied  with  my  sportcs,  I  did  alight 
From  loftie  steed,  and  down  to  sleepe  me  layd. 
\  Spent.  F.  Q.,  U  u,  IS. 
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FORWORN.    Much  worn.    See  Fob. 

A  filly  nuA,  in  simple  ireedt,/or«Pon», 
Ami  foild  iritb  dost  of  the  long  dried  wny. 

FOSTER,  or  FORSTER.  A  contraction 
of  forrester,  in  which  form  it  still 
exists  as  a  proper  name.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Spenser. 

Lo  where  a  gtittHj  foster  forth  did  nuh. 
Breathing  out  heayrtly  last  her  to  defyle. 

^ens.  R  4,  in,  i.  17. 

So  also  St.  18,  and  III,  iv,  50.  The 
word  is  fonnd  in  Chaucer,  and  the 
romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 

And  forty /o«/«r«  of  the  fee 
ThoM  outkwes  had  yslair. 

Battad  of  Adam  BeU,  jre. 

Explained  by  Percy,  **forresterB  of 
the  king's  demesne."  Reliquea,  vol.  i, 
GloBsary. 
fFOSTER-CHILD.  A  child  nourished 
at  the  breast  of  a  woman  not  its  own 
mother,  or  who  was  brought  up  in 
another  family.  A  relationship  was 
thus  formed  which  was  formerly  con- 
sidered of  much  importance. 

Puer  collactanent,  qui  pariter  mammam  inxit.  crvv- 
rpo^.  Enfant  nourri  de  la  meame  tette  ou  nonrice. 
A.  foster-child,  or  which  sucked  of  the  same  milke. 

NonuHclator. 
kfoster-ckilde  that  sacked  of  the  same  milke  at  the 
same  season,  puer  coUactaneus. 

Withals'  DictioHorie,  ed.  1608,  p.  271. 

FOTIVE.  Nourishing,  invigorating ; 
from  ybreo. 

If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  does,  taxdfotive  heat, 
They  know  no  Tegetation. 

T.  Caretc's  Calum  Britann.,  4to,  1633,  C  4. 

FOUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  Coles 
has,  **  to /ouch  (among  hunters)  cer- 
vum  in  quatuor  partes  dissecare.** 

When  he  is  to  present  some  neighbouring  gentleman, 
in  his  master's  name,  with  a  side  or  hfouch,  hee  has 
an  excellent  ait  in  improving  his  veuison  to  the  best 

Cntus's  immzies,  p.  46. 

FOUL  CHIVE  HIM.  Evil  success  at- 
tend  him,  ill  may  he  succeed.  See 
CuiEYE,  where  this  should  have  been 
added,  had  it  been  noted  in  time. 

Aj.  foul  ckite  him  /  he  is  too  merry. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Kn.ofB.  Pestle,  i,  8. 

"  111  mote  he  chevgj"  is  in  Chaucer. 
Cheve,  chieve,  and  chive,  are  only 
different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
chevir,  old  French ;  and  still  existing 
here  as  a  provincial  word,  to  prosper. 
**  Unlawful  chievances,**  cited  by  Todd 
from  Bacon,  are  clearly  '*  illegal  pro- 
fits." Chevin  means  succeeded,  in 
Scotch.    See  Jamieson. 


FOULDER,  t.     Evidently  pat  for  light- 
ning, in  this  line : 

This  fir'd  my  heart  ntfomlder  doth  the  heath. 

Bwdwim,  M  Mirr.  Mag^  p.  8S9. 

Which  enables  us  to  decide  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  following  word  in 
Spenser. 
FOULDRI NG.  Flaming,  as  lightning ; 
from  the  old  French,/otf/£froyan^  (now 
/(judrovant),  of  the  same  signification. 

Seem'd  that  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  great, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  witli  flames  of  fuHU*ritu 
heat.  ^    Speus.  F.  Q.,  II.  ii,  SO. 

Church,  in  his  edition  of  the  Faery 
Queen,      proposes     smouldrxng    for 
fould^ring,  in  that  passage;  though 
he  confesses  that  all  the  editions  are 
against  him.   Mr.  Todd,  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  rightly  rejects  the  emenda- 
tion.    Fouidre  (now  foudre)  properly 
meant  lightning. 
FOUNDED,  for  confounded.     To  dumb- 
found  is  still   used   sometimes,  and 
means  to  confound  so  as  to  take  away 
the  use  of  speech. 

Wliat,  George  a  Greene,  is  it  you?  ti  plague  found  yom, 

George  a  Or.,  0.  rl.,  iii,  61. 

FOUR  PRENTICES.     See  Prentices. 
FOX.     A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for 
a  sword. 

0  signienr  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  of /by. 
Except,  U  sigiiieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egrcpuus  ransom.  Hen.  V.  ir,  4. 

What  would  you  have,  sister,  of  a  fellow  that  knows 
nothing  but  a  basket-hilt,  and  an  old /or  in  it  f 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  ii,  6. 
To  inch  animals 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  are,  jomfos 
Unkenneld,  with  a  cholcrick  ghastly  usptct, 
Or  two  or  three  comminatory  terms 
Would  run,  &c.  Ibid.,  Magn.  Lady,  i,  1. 

Your  "fox  unkenneld,"  means,  I 
fancy,  your  sword  drawn. 

O,  what  blade  is  it  r 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English /or. 

White  Dev.,  0.  PI ,  ri,  870. 
A  cowardly  slave,  that  dares  as  well  eat  liis/ajr.  aa 
draw  it  in  earnest.    Parson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  zi,  883. 
Put  up  vour  sword, 
I've  seen  it  often,  'tis  a/or.    Jac.  It  is  so. 

B.^FL  Captain,  iii,  5. 

This,  and  the  preceding  quotation, 
seem  to  prove  that  a  fox  was  not  a 
cant  term,  in  this  sense,  hut  a  specific 
name  for  some  kind  of  blade  manu- 
factured in  England;  perhaps  with 
the  steel  browned,  which  might  give 
occasion  to  the  name:  or  it  might  be 
named  from  the  iiiventor.  "  Old  foxei 
are  good  blades."  Brome,  Engl. 
Moor,  ii,  2. 
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To  FOX.  To  make  drunk ;  a  cant  term. 

Shakespeare  tout  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renirra'd, 
Th»i  fox'd  a  benar  so. 

ISpigr.  ay  Sir  Mt.  Coehtwu,  quoted  00 
Tom,  Skr.,  Induct. 
Tear  Datchman,  when  he't/oa;/,  ia  like  a  fox. 
For  when  he's  itink  in  drink,  quite  earth  to  a  man'a 

thinking, 
lia  full  excUanffe  time  with  him,  then  he's  mhtleat 

B.  /■  Fl.  Fair  Mnid  of  tU  Itm,  act  ii,  p.  868. 
"Fnith,  and  lo  the  mHT,  for  lis  lone  ere  I  can  aet  an, 
when  1  fofot'd  to  bed.  H(^,  J-c,  0.  PL,  n.  898. 

f  Yet  alwayea  'twas  my  chance,  in  Bacchus  spight, 
To  come  into  the  Tower  mnfox'd,  upright. 

Taylor^t  Wbrka,  1680. 
f  But  as  the  humble  tenant  that  does  bring 
A.  chicke  or  egges  tor's  offering. 
Is  tane  into  the  buUry,  and  does  Ant 
Eqoall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  ImouU,  1M8. 
f  Hie  tapsters  in  small  cans  fill  beer. 
By  whiui  a/(Mr  is  purchast  dear. 
And  for  a  truth  may  be  held  forth. 
Will  cost  more  than  the  skin  is  worth. 
And  therefore  at  such  rate,  I  think, 
IC^en  better  had  canary  drink.    Poor  JZoMn,  1699. 
tThen  such  as  had  but  httle  coin 
Laid  up  in  store  to  purchase  wine. 
Must  drink  fair  water,  cyder,  perry. 
Or  mead,  instead  of  sack  and  sherrr; 
Or  hare  their  throats  with  brandy  drench'd. 
Which  makes  mtn  fox'd  e'er  thirst  is  quench'd. 

Ibid.,  1738. 

FOX  r  TH'  HOLE.  An  old  Christmas 
game,  twice  mentioned  by  Ilerrick,  in 
the  same  words,  but  not  once  ex- 
plained. 

Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wassell  boule. 
That's  tost  up,  after /ox  t'  th'  hole. 

Hesper.,  p.  146 ;  also  p.  271. 

•fFOY.     A  boat  attendant  upon  a  ship. 

To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and  there  he 
did  at  the  Dog  give  nic,  and  some  other  friends  of  his, 
his/uy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-duy  toward  the  Sireights. 

Pcpus'  Diary,  1661. 

FOYSON.     See  Foison. 
FOYST.    See  Foist. 
FRACTED.     Broken.     Lat. 

His  heart  '\%fracled.  Hen,  ^,  ii*  1- 

His  dnys  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  hi&J'racUd  dates 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  Tinum  qfj.,u,}. 

A  FRAIL.  A  sort  of  slight  basket,  of 
rushes,  or  matting,  particularly  those 
wherein  raisins,  figs,  &c.,  are  packed. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  fragli,  Ital. 
There  was  also  /rayel,  hwd /raiau,  in 
old  French.  See  Roquefort.  Coles, 
in  his  English  Diet.,  sets  down  a  frail 
as  a  certain  weight  of  raisins,  viz., 
about  70  pounds.  So  also  Blount, 
Glossogr.  See  Cabas,  in  Cotgrave. 
It  is  here  quibbled  on : 

A  pln^e  of  figs  and  raisins,  and  all  such /rat/  com- 
niodiues,  we  shall  make  notliin;;  of  them. 

^.    ,  £ustw.Hoe,O.Vl,iy,229. 

Wisely  you  have  picked  a  raison  out  uthfraile  of  figges. 
„  Lyh>  Alother  Bombie,  iv,  2. 

Tiirce/rai7#  of  sprats  carried  irom  mart  to  mar^ 
Are  lu  much  meat  aa  these,  to  more  use  trnveWd. 

B.  ^  Fl.  ^KtcM  o/  CuriutJi,  u,  \. 


Great  guns  fourteen,  three  hundred  pipes  of  viae. 
Two  hundred /ratisf  of  figs  and  raisons  fine. 

Mirror  for  Ma§^  p.  4S^ 

FRAIMENT.    See  Fbatment. 
tFRAITOR,      A  refectory,  or  dining- 
hall. 

A  fmgter  or  plaee  to  eate  meate  in,  refectorinm. 

Withal^  Dictiomarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  iSa 

FRAMPOLD,  spelt  also  FRAMPUL, 
FRAMPAL,  &c,  VexntioQs,  aaucy, 
pert.  Capel  derives  it  from  the  cus- 
tom of  /ranC'pole,  or  /ree-poU^  in 
some  manors,  by  which  the  tenants 
had  a  right  to  the  wood  of  their  fence, 
and  all  that  they  could  reach  with 
their  hatchets.  This  right,  he  adds, 
gave  rise  to  many  litigious  suits ;  and 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Glossary  to  Sh.  The  fault  of  this 
derivation  is,  that  it  gives  too  local  au 
origin  to  a  general  word ;  for  the  law 
books  speak  of  that  custom  as  pecuhar 
to  the  manor  of  Writtle,  in  Bssex.  It 
is,  however,  as  good  as  any  that  lias 
been  given. 

Frampole  fences  are  said  by  Jacob  to 
be  such  as  the  tenants  of  that  manor 
set  up  against  their  lord's  demesnes; 
with  the  privilege  above  mentioned. 
Law  Diet,  But  chief  justice  Bramp- 
ton, when  he  was  steward  of  the 
manor,  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  word.  The  Saxon 
has  been  tried,  and  frempuf,  useful, 
proposed;    but  the   word    is    really 

fremful,  which  will  not  do.  Franc- 
pole  is  nearer,  and  there  is  certainly 
something  contumacious  in  setting  up 
such  fences.  Ray  would  bring  it  from 

f ram,  from,  in  Saxon.     See  Todd. 

He's  a  very  jealousy  man,  she  leads  a  rtryframpoli 
hfe  with  him,  good  heart  I  JUer,  IF.  fF.,  ii,  2. 

Nay,  hilts  I  pray  thee ;  grow  not  fram'puU  now. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  4. 
Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  so  frampel.^ 

B.  and  Fl.  Wil  at  sre.  Weapons,  iii,  p.  291. 

FRANCH,  V.  Apparently  for  to  eat,  or 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

I  saw  a  river  stopt  with  stormes  of  winde. 
Wherethrough  a  swan,  a  bull,  a  bore  did  nasse, 
Francking  the  fish  and  frie  with  teeth  <if  brHSse. 

Baldtcine,  in  ilirr.  Mag.,  p.  408. 

FRANCIS,  ST.  Spenser  mentions  St. 
Francis's  fire  as  a  disorder:  he  pro* 
bably  means  St.  Anthony*s  fire,  or 
erysipelas ;  but  why  he  gives  it  to  St. 
Francis,  I  have  not  learned.  Minshew 
and  Cotgrave  make  it  St.  Anthony's, 

\     fva  w«>\^.     IV^  VftXXRx  %vs«%  fau  St. 
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Mareet,  as  tiiiotlier  French  nnme  fur 
it,  and  "/en  Martial."  TUe  olU 
Engliib  tenn  for  it  waa  the  rote. 
Anciently  it  vas  called  laeredJSre ;  so 
in  modem  langoage  it  hu  been  given 
to  Baints. 

All  Iheu  mi  tBnuy  Rib  m«  htunt  ire. 

The  iireUinf  tplene.  (i>d  Irearj  rufnog  riri, 
Tbe  ihbkiDE  puET,  ud  SI.  Frntntt^  hr«r 

Ke"..l.i».SS. 

FRANION.  An  idle,  loose,  anU  licen- 
tiout  person.  Of  nncertaia  etymo- 
logy. Faineant  hste  been  conjec- 
tured, but  in  that  the  r  is  wanting. 

Ufibt  not  be  taaai  i  fnnckcr/n.in, 
or  her  Inwd  vntt  u  nuke  eonnaiiiixi. 

J^B«.  f.  p.,  II.  ii.  S7. 
A>  for  Uiii  ladle  vhicli  tuiherttli  luic, 
U  iu>i.  [  wager,  KluTinielJ  at  ill, 

Dot,  mjfmHirm.  I  tell  jen  tLii  oue  Udni, 
If  jcrn  diKlou  iKu,  I  will,  &>:. 

OiiwH  und  nu..  0.  Fl.,  1, 310. 
This  ^Uuit,  I  ttll  irm,  wilh  otlin  levd/nuiau, 

tOae  of  tbe  lican  oT  Wnlndiiiler,  tliat  wu  ■  till 
ImtT  laliber,  uid  t  ttoatfimniim.  who  trusted  mocli 
at  ba  ilrcngth,  Ibimght  to  buckle  vilb  bo,  ud  lo 
five    ei       "t.^;  JSfi,^  jf^  0/ ir«(«;«((r,  loss. 

FRANK,  (.  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in  ; 
a  sty.  Colgrave  gives  franc,  as  tbe 
name  for  it  in  French  also. 

Wben  inpi  bel  dolb  Ibe  old  bow  f«d  in  (he old 


1  adjective,  well  fed.     See 


Also, 
Todd, 

To  FRANK.  To  fatten  boars,  or  any 
other  animals.  Skinner  quotes  Hig- 
gins  tor  frank' d  fowl,  ia  whom  alone, 
he  says,  he  had  found  the  word. 
To  shut  up  in  a  sly. 

Kurj.  u  for  Clerence.  he  i>  wrll  repaT'd, 
Be  afraikU  up  lot  ruuuf  (or  Im  paint. 

Birk.  HI,  i,  i. 
Id  the  itye  of  tbia  nuMt  bloody  toonr. 
Uj  Kg,  Gt-Kige  Staelej,  U/nuF/ap  in  haM. 

FRANKLIN,  ».  A  freeholder  or  y"^ 
man,  a  man  above  a  vassal,  or  villain, 
but  not  a  gentleman.    But  the  usage 

No>  iweu  (t,  now  I  un  ■  nntlemui  T  let  bom  ud 

«HHii  WT  it,  I'll  twaa  It.  FUl.  TiU,  >,  9. 

ere  u  ifmili-  m  tbe  wildi  of  Kent  bath  bnjiig]il 
un         m.r     wi       ™™^i^„^pii^j 


irntlj 


i/™. 


In  the  following,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
kind  of  waiting  gentleman,  or  groom 
of  tbe  chambers : 
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Bat  enlnrd  id  ■  ifncioiia  nmrt  Ihej;  Kfl,  kF. 
Whcfc  tbein  da«  meet  tfranktim  tun  ami  free. 
And  enien»iDei  with  comcli  coniteooi  rite. 

si,au.y.q,l,i,t. 
Thus  low  was  the  estimation  of  a 
franklin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  earlier  times  he  was  a  personage 
of  much  more  dignity,  and  seenu  to 
hare  been  diatinguished  from  a  com- 
mon freeholder  by  the  greatness  of 
bis  posBeasions.  Chaucer's  ^ii)t;(eMn 
is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious 
gentleman  ;  he  was  tbe  chief  man  at 
the  BCBsions,  and  bad  been  Blieri£f, 
and  frequently  knight  of  the  ahire. 
See  Cant.  Tales,  v,  333,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  note  upon  it. 

FRANKLIN,  proper  name.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  gang  of  quack 
astrologers,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  He  is  described  as  "a swarthy, 
sallow,  crook-backed  fellow,  as  sordid 
in  his  death  as  pernicious  in  his  life." 
He  was  purveyor  of  tbe  poieon,  and 
was  hanged  with  Mrs.  Turner. 

fFRANZlE.     A  phrensy. 

A>  wen  m>T  prme.  »lio  ironiee  snJ  .uigliu'sl  it 
Slilll  citlier  ibew  Ibeic  (ull;  or  their  r'rai.-ir, 
TlieD  let  Ihe  pnpci  hull  r»re  beU,  buolic,  uml  nnille. 
r»yl«r->  ir^kii.  IKU. 

To  FRAP.     To  strike.     French. 

WboMhenrtwx/mjip'J'rith  enrh  aoriMnln;  woa, 
FiOma  of  Plranri,  lol.  li.  >ign.  B  b  3. 

Other  ioBlances  have  not  been  noted  ; 
but  Spenser  has  affrap,   an  evident 
compound  of  tlita.     See  Affraf. 
fFRAPB.     The  crowd ;  the  mob. 

Tit  Ilnnge,  tbia  fiery /ripi,  (bonihl  I, 
SbouM  thut  \«T  mi-lcniiuD  07. 

HaiUInu  Brdiiim.  loL  i,  pwt  1,  17t«. 

Let  lo«e  the/rafpa  to  ibew  their' fotJi, 

Aid  ipun  U  tU  thU'i  (sod  tiul  holj.         IKiL 

Wu  (ond  lo  ihew  hi>  ugly  thipe, 
And  to  the  liat'mu/nipf,  diapenao 
Tin  retj  cieam  ind  quinteHiiica 
Of  enrjr.  pnde,  uid  ImnudeDce. 

/W..rol.i,p«tS. 

A  FRAPLER.  Probably  a  striker,  or 
quarreller  i  from  frapper,  French. 
The  above  use  offrap  makes  this  tlie 
more  probable :  t^sa  frtpler,  from/ri- 
pier.     [A  blusterer;  see  next  word.] 

liiyUIhee  thoD  ui  rude,  debaiu:bt,iiiipudeut,cauia, 
Imuoliib'd,  nfnipln,uu^>iniK. 
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Bullokar  and  Coles  liave  Kfrape,  for 
a  mob ;  but  I  know  no  other  autho- 
rity, and  of  these,  the  latter  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  other.  [See 
the  preceding  article.] 
tFRAPLING.     Blustering. 


or  these /raffing  lawmen  and  pene-ronera. 
unto  ii  set  in  opposition  the  felicitie  of  runner  aces 

Ammi»nua  MareeUi$nu,  1809. 

To  FRAY.     To  frighten,  or  terrify. 

She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  ahoitk  m 
if  she  vere/ray'J  with  a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  her. 

He  that  retires  not  at  the  threats  of  death. 
Is  not,  as  are  the  vulgar,  »\ight\y  frayed. 

Com«/ui,O.FL,ii,255. 
Awaite  whereto  their  service  he  applies 
To  aide  his  friends,  orfraji  his  emmies. 

Spens.F.Q,l,i,S8. 
-fHe  rail'd,  afraid  me ;  for  he  gave  no  praise. 
To  any  bat  my  lord  of  Essex  dayes. 

Doniu^t  Poewu,  p.  91. 

FRAYMENT,  from  the  preceding.  A 
fright. 

Or  Pan,  who  wyth  hys  sodnyne  fraimentt  and  in- 
mults  bring«Lh  age  over  ail  thinzs. 

Ciahner't  Morim  Eneom.,  njOL  0. 

FREATES,  (probably  frets,)  in  a  bow 
or  arrow.  Weak  places,  which  are 
likely  to  give  way. 

Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they 
be  much  Uke  a  canker,  creepinge  and  encrcasinge  in 
those  places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  much  weaker  than 
other.  Jaekam,  TVuropA.,  p.  156. 

Freate*  be  first  little  pinches,  the  which  when  you 
pcrceave,  pike  the  places  about  the  pinches,  to  make 
them  somewhat  weaker,  and  so  the  pinches  shall  dye, 
and  never  encrease  farther  into  freates.  Ibid, 

With  much  more  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 
FREMBD,  corrupted  (romfremd,  which, 
in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signified  a 
stranger,  or  an  enemy,  as  hostist 
originally,  in  Latin.  It  also  signi- 
fies a  stranger,  in  modern  German. 
"  Hand  dubie  operarum  errore /einde 
legitur  ^To/remde,  nam  in  Grseco  est 
leipoifft,"  Beck,  Com,  PhiloL,  Lips,, 
tcm.  i,  p.  99. 

As  peijur'd  cowards  in  adversitie 
With  sight  of  feare  f^m  friends  to  fremb'd  doe  flie. 

Pemh".  Arcadia,  B.  i,  p.  87. 

In  the  visions  of  Pierce  Ploughman  a 
similar  expression  is  used,  though 
with  more  correct  orthography : 

To  frend,  ne  to  frewui.  v.  79. 

Fremyt  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
Gavin  Douglas.  See  Skinner  and 
Junius.  From  the  same  origin  is 
Spenser's  frenne,  and  his  phrase  is 
evidently  of  the  same  proverbial  cast 
sm  those  above  cited. 


So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  Kfrrnne. 

Skep.  iai.f  Aprilf  v.  28. 

The  original  commentator  on  the 
Shepherd's  Kalendar,  who  was  pro- 
bably Spenser  himself,  supposes  it  a 
contraction  of/orrene,  but  he  is  evi- 
dently mistaken.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  Spenser,  or  his  friend, 
should  know  the  Saxon  origin.  We 
may  observe,  that  Warton  conjec- 
tured this  E.  K.  to  be  Edward  King. 
Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  42. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  ne  E. 
Kerke;  others  his  known  friend, 
Gabriel  Harvey. 
FRENCH  CROWN.  This  was  a  most 
tempting  word  for  equivocation,  as 
it  might  mean  three  things : — 1.  The 
crown  of  a  Frenchman's  head ;  2.  A 
piece  of  French  money ;  3.  The  bald- 
ness produced  by  a  disease,  supposed 
to  be  French.  Shakespeare  puns 
npon  that  and  dollars  together : 

I  have  pnrchas'd  as  many  diseases  under  her  roof,  ss 
come  to—  S  Gmt.  To  what.  1  pray?  )  Otnt.  Judge. 
3  Oeni.  To  three  thousand  doltars  (or  dolours)  a  year. 
1  Oeni.  Ay,  and  more.    Lueio.  A  French  crotm  mora. 

Meas.forM^i^i. 
Some  of  your  l^renrk  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  aad 
then  you  will  play  barcfac'd.  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  i. 

Indeed  the  French  may  Uy  twenty  French  crxmms  to 
one.  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  them  on  thdr 
shoulders ;  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French 
erotnu,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a 
clipper.  Hem.  F,  iv,  1. 

Were  they  but  crowns  of  France,  I  cared  not, 
For  most  of  them  their  natural  country  rot 
I  think  possesseth ;  they  come  here  to  us 
So  pale,  so  lame,  so  lean,  so  ruinous.  I>onns,BUg.,jXL,  33. 

Speaking  of  some  money  he  waa  to  pay. 
tFRENCH-UOOD.     An  article  of  dress 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
during  a  rather  long  period. 

But  this  power  that  some  of  tnem  have,  ia  disrnised 
eeare  ana  strange  foshions.  They  must  weare  Ftenck' 
Tu>ods,  and  1  cannot  tell  you,  I,  what  to  call  it.  And 
when  they  make  them  readie  and  come  to  the  cover- 
ing  of  their  heads,  they  will  call  and  say,  give  me  my 
French-hood,  and  give  me  my  bonet.  or  my  cap,  and 
so  forth.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

His  love  letters  of  the  last  yeare  of  his  gentlemanship 
are  stuft  with  discontinuances,  remitters,  and  unoare 
prists ;  but  now  being  enabled  to  speake  in  proper 

J>erBon,  he  talkra  of  a  ^ench  hood,  insteede  of  a 
ointux«,  wagtrs  his  law,  and  toincs  issue. 

Overbury's  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615. 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  gone  out 
of  fashion  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
last  extract. 

For  these  loose  times,  when  a  strict  sparing  food 
llore's  out  of  fashion  then  an  old  French  hood. 

Herbert's  Ujfgiasticom,  1636. 

fFRESH-MAN.     A  novice. 

I  am  but  A  fresh-man  yet  in  France,  therefore  I  can 
send  vou  nu  news,  but  tliat  all  is  here  quiet,  and  'lis 
uo  ozuinary  news,  that  the  French  should  be  quiet. 

HoweU's  FamiUar  letters,  1650. 
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First,  if  thon  art  k  freshman,  and  art  bent 
To  bear  loves  arms,  and  follow  Cupid*  tent. 

Cotgraw's  WiU  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  881. 

1  FRESHWATER-SOLDIER.  A  po- 
pular  term  for  a  new  recruit. 

Bachelier  aux  armes,  nonTean  on  ieone  tondard.  A 
freshwater  souther:  a  young  souldier:  a  novice:  one 
that  is  trayned  ap  to  serve  in  the  field.  Nomenclator. 

FRET.  A  narrow  frith  or  strait  of  the 
sea ;  contracted  from  Jretum,  Latin, 
not  from  fretting. 

La  island  parted  from  the  flrme  land  with  a  little>V«/ 
of  the  sea.  KhoIUs's  Hist,  qf  Turks,  462. 

FRETS.  The  pointe  at  which  a  string 
is  to  be  stopped,  in  sach  an  instru- 
ment as  the  lute  or  guitar. 

I  did  bat  tell  her  she  mistooK  \itt  frets. 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  finxerin^. 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  dev'lish  spirit. 
Frets  call  you  these  P  said  she,  111  fume  with  them. 

Tam.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 

To  this  Hamlet  alludes,  when  he  says, 
"Though  you  can /re/  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me."     HamL,  iii,  2. 

Musician  he  will  never  be  (yet  I  find  much  music  in 
him)  but  he  loves  no  frets.    Hon.  ff^h.,  0.  PL,  iii,  868. 
These  means,  u  frets  upon  an  instrument^ 
Shall  tune  oar  heart-stnnes  to  true  languishment. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucr.,  SuppU  i.  6S9. 

The  term  is  still  in  use  with  practical 

musicians. 
fFRlAR-RUSH.      A  Christmas  game 

mentioned    in    the    Declaration    of 

Popish  Impostures,  1603. 
tFRlARIES.     Convents  of  friars. 

Hee  like  an  earthquake  made  the  abbies  fall, 
Th&fryeries,  the  nunneries,  and  alL 

Tayhr^s  Workes,  1680. 

fFRIBBLE.     A  coxcomb. 

A  company  of  fribbles,  enough  to  dberedit  any  honeal 
house  lu  the.  world.— No,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  1  am 
for  none  of  your  skip-jacks  i — no,  give  me  your  per- 
sons of  quahty,  there's  somewhat  to  be  got  by  them. 

Th^  Cheats,  IWSi. 

FRICACE.  A  sort  of  medicine,  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  diseased ;  from  /rico. 

Applying  only  a  warm  napkin  to  the  place,  after  the 
unction  SMd/rieaee,  B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  8. 

He  calls  it  an  oil;   olio  del  Scoto, 
It  is  mentioned  often  afterwards  in 
the  same  play  as  the /rtcac^. 
fFRIES. 

Love  voyd  of  faith  (qnoth  he)  is  neither  love 
Hot  yet  a  god,  but  au  infernal  spirit, 
Which  having  in  the  foul  sulphureous  lake 
Of  burning  rlilegeton  kindled  black  flames. 
Doth  oounterfeit  therewith  loves  ghnious  light. 
And  so  goes  breathing  forth  his  feiinied/n«. 

Philliso/Se^ros,l6hS. 

To  FRIL.  To  turn  back  in  plaits; 
perhaps  from  Jurl,  As  also  the  frill 
of  a  shirt. 

His  long  mustachoes  on  his  npper  lip,  like  bristles, 
fHt'd  back  to  his  neck.  MjtoUes,  at  sapr.,  616. 

FRIM.     Rich,  thriving;  said  to  be  a 


northeiTi  word.  From/reoni,  strong, 
Suxon. 

Through  ihtfrim  pastures,  freely  at  his  leisures. 

Drajf  ton's  Moses,  p.  1676. 

See  also  Polyolb.,  ziii,  p.  925. 
FRIPLER,  for  fripier,  the  same  as 
fripper.  A  broker,  or  pawnbroker. 
See  Cotgrave,  under  Fripier,  which 
he  renders,  "a  fripier,  or  broker," 
&c.  That  it  is  put  for  a  pawnbroker 
in  the  following  passage,  is  clear, 
from  the  mention  of  lavender.  See 
Lavender. 

Is  gathered  np  with  greediness  before  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  bought  at  the  dearest,  though  they  smell 
of  ihtfripUr's  lavender  half  a  year  after. 

Oreene^s  Arcadia,  p.  13,  in  HeUeonia,  voL  i,  or 
p.  167,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vol.  vii 

J  FRIPPER.  One  who  sells  old  clothes, 
a  broker. 

Taylors, /W;»p«r«,  brokers.  Mons.  lyOlwe,  1606. 

Farewell, Jrtpf^,  farewell,  petty  broker.  Ibti. 

A  FRIPPERY.  An  old-clothes  shop. 
Friperie,  Fr. 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  1 
Cat.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  trash. 
2Vti».  0  ho,  monster;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
fi^PP^f'  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

So  Massinger: 

Bnter  Luke,  with  shoes,  garters,fans,  and  roses. 
0.  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over : 
He  shews  like  a  walking/nop^ry.  City  Madam,  i.  1. 
Hast  thou  forsworn  all  tliy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  P 
or  dost  thon  think  us  all  Jews  that  Inhabit  there? 
yet  if  thou  dost,  come  over  and  but  see  ovafrippertf, 
change  an  old  slurt  for  a  whole  smock  with  us. 

B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  8. 

fFRISCOL.     A  curvet. 

And  all,  my  Jone,  shalt  thon  alone^ 

At  thy  eommandment  have ; 
If  thou  wilt  let  rat  friscoles  vet 
In  place  where  ich  doe  crave. 

HouxWs  Arbor  ofAmtie,  1568. 
But  he  is  rare  for  friseols ;  nay.  what's  worse. 
He  treads  a  measure  like  a  miller's  horse. 

BM's  Poems,  1604.  p.  136. 
And  saying  so,  he  gave  two  or  three  friskles  in  the 
air  with  very  great  signs  of  contentment,  and  pre- 
sently went  to  Durotca. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  f.  74 

tFRISK.     To  idle  away. 

The  first  inducing  thee  to  shew  Uiine  abilities  among 
the  lailies,  where,  if  not  advis'd,  thou  art  drawn  in 
beyond  a  retreat,  or  at  least  to  frisk  away  much  of  thy 
time  and  estate.  A  Cap,  jre. 

FRITH.  A  high  wood.  So  explained 
in  Drayton's  notes  to  his  Polyolbion. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Welch, 
in  which  language  it  has  other  senses. 
See  Todd. 

To  lead  the  mral  rcmts  about  the  goodly  lawns. 
As  oTer  holt  and  heath,  at  thorough /r«7A  and  fell. 

Book  xi,  p.  863. 

FRITH,  MARY.  The  real  name  of  a 
woman,  much  celebrated  under  the 
denomination  of  Moll,  or  Mall,  Cut- 
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old  piny  bj  Midilleton,  entitled  tlie 
Roaring  Girl  -,  and  from  ber  Tame  it 
is  more  likely  that  ahe  is  alluded  to 
by  Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  whom 
Dr.  Grey  aappoiCH  to  be  the  peraon, 
in  hia  note  on  this  line  : 

itlrmBdYnDCCotEBitiihifall.    fl'ii J^  I.  ii.  US. 

MaiyCarllon  waa,  indeed,  also  famoua 
in  her  day,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree.  A  modern  editor  of  Uudi- 
braa  adopls  Granger's  idea  and  de- 
pcription  of  Mary  Frith:  "She  as- 
sumed the  vices  snd  attire  of  both 
aesea,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a 
proatitute  and  n  procuress,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a 
receiver  of  stolen  gooda.  She  had 
the  honour  of  robbing  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  general  Fairfax,  upon 
Hounslow  Heath;  for  which  exploit 
■he  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  she 
had  acquired  sufficient  wealth  in  her 
calling  to  purchase  her  liberty.  She 
defrauded  the  gallows,  and  died  peace- 
ably of  a  dropsy,  in  the  TSth  year  of 
her  nge."  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mall, 
in  man's  attire,  prefixed  to  lier  life, 
12mo,  1662,  under  which  are  the 
following  lines : 

See  lien  the  prrvdm  o'  the  pilffiin;  Inile, 
DirBblct  and  breechM,  in  nn  unTomi  dreu, 

Nat  Field,  in  his  play  called  Amends 
for  the  Ladies,  has  exhibited  some  of 
the  merry  prankt  of  Mall  Culpune. 
Batdwyn't  edit.,  1819.  See  also 
Granger,  vol.  ii,  p.  40S,  8to. 
Her  portrait  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
pinal  Tvoodciit,  in  Dodsley'a  Old  Plays, 
in  the  title  of  the  Roaring  Girl, 
vol.  ii,  p.  I.  Dr.  Nash,  in  hia  notea 
on  Hudibras,  adheres  to  Mary  Carlton, 
though  he  refers  also  to  Granger. 
fFRlZADO.     Frieze  cloth.      See  next 

Out  BlInDi.  fitbhUii\a,jTUiJoa,  but, 
Om  niiiiljT  wrie  o(  Itiia,  Ijlacka  ind  [njrM. 
And  Uhhen  dnpen  tinL  for  lnuuportiaii 
Onld  huiU;  cuTue  oat  thtii  nccnpiliciii. 

FRIZE,  or  FRIEZE.  A  aort  of  coarse 
warm  cloth,  probably  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
Bagf^te)    made   first  in  Frtesland. 


FRO 

Wales  was  famous  for  this,  u  well  U 
for  flannel.     See  Flannel. 

Am  I  ridden  irith  t  Welrh  goU  taaF  dull  I  bun  • 
Mitd^hee«.       '      ""n'tr  W.  Jri, l' 
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afrom/rw 


In  the  play  of  King  Edw.  I,  printed 
in  1509,  one  of  the  atage  directioDs 
is,  "  Enter  Lluellin,  alias  prince  of 
Walea,  &c.,  with  swords  and  bucklers, 
and  ^eze  jerkins," 
I  do  not  know  that  the  word  ia  yet 
disused. 
fFRlZEL.     A  email  curl. 

in  I  (tire  chreke.      Wr  PaMoijw  D^ilnBrmib!,  l«!i 

nni,  ceiarin,  or  Ihe  buh '  OmtewbirhnmnetogeUicr 
in  ODd  pli«,  fe^et ;  thoKublch  uipreteliinvuJvrd 
Uip^tlia,  /riilf J :  tboae  wbieb  ani  fnU  of  drdet. 
carled.  /A4liu  sa  /Wntiu,  UlS. 

tFRlZLING-lRON.     A  curling-iron. 

kpnaXiny^n*.  Ibat  women  ind  men  HHabmttbe 
curliDi  &  tlivir  b4iTe»  or  whicb  in  nld  time  vaa  and 

'Viti^U  DUlmmnt.  tA.  ItcC  ^  ItS. 

FRO,  the  same  aa  from.  Used  chiefly 
before  an  m,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound.  At  tlie  end  of  a  verae.  Am 
fro  may  be  found,  instead  offromlum, 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme. 

Wu  ftaerwd,  I  koov  not  hov.  conirej^ 
Aud/rc  me  bid.  S^rv.  f .  ft,  I.  a  M. 

Far  be  it  from  tout  thoDrhLand^biT  vUL 

Ikd..  J,  ia.t6. 

Still  naed  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro, 
and  in  that  only. 
fFRO.     A  f row,  or  woman.    Dutch. 


Fcdii 


FROES,  for  frowa,  the  Dutch  word  for 


LO.-/r>" 


_ .  j- R.  rif .  «l  m.  IThf.,  ut  r,  p.  tn. 

tFROISE.  A  sort  of  pancake  with 
alicea  of  bacon  in  it ;  what  the  French 
now  coll  an  omelette  au  lard. 

With  ■  le»  ilica  of  buon,  I/rain  <ru  fmaOj 
nidb  udterred  in  with  grail  pampaud  in«mi«™~- 

Comitmll  aulory  offn 
Swe  m  io  tender  mned  u  to  imeL  out 

fv  ai  umtber  mu  iliell  do  braU'd  h< .^  _  . 

hvDKfnitv  i  and  HimD  ifaiB  iluU  Duke  no  mart  ada 
of  leU^  K  Ire  Ihu  i  pcnei  doth  vt  k  fkRIiigr  cw- 
tu4  J-oor  fiotim  mt. 

Tb  mike  tfrtyu  tppfu  Lie  Tub&v  of  tivu. — Take 
of  line  Bo-er  bjdJ  a  peck,  mingle  one  half  by  iu  Kit 

Iiaalieeorihc''>netoa  Uice  of  the  atlio°il')^ 
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Mud,  ihtj  will  decdre  the  mnit  carimu  m  to  the 
light  of  them.  Ctotel  of  BaritUt,  1706. 

fFROLICK.     Joyful;  g;amesome. 

Shcpheard  why  creepe  ire  in  thia  lowly  VHine, 
As  though  our  muse  no  itore  at  all  affortles, 
Whiift  others  vaunt  it  with  the  frolicke  trayne. 

Drayton's  ShrpkcnPs  Gwrland,  1693. 

FROM.  Away  from;  rather  implying 
distance  than  contrariety,  which  John- 
son given  as  its  meanine. 

For  any  tiling  so  orerdone  is  Jrom  the  purpose  of 
phtying,  whose  end.  Sec.  uamL,  iii,  3. 

Do  not  heliere, 
That/roM  the  sense  of  all  civility. 
I  thus  would  pUy  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Ort.,i,l. 
Did  you  draw  honds  to  forfeit,  sign  to  hreak  ? 
Or  must  we  read  you  quite/rcnN  what  yon  sprak. 

B.  J<m$.  Undtrwoods,  vol  vi,  p.  398.  Whalley. 
If  now  the  phrase  of  him  tliat  speaks  shxll  flow 
In  sound  quite  yhnB  his  fortune.  Ibid.,  voL  vii,  p.  ITS. 

This  last  is  a  translation  of  *'Si 
dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta." 
N .  B .  The  elegy  from  which  the  former 
of  these  two  quotations  is  taken, 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Donne's 
Works  as  his,  and  marked  as  Elegy 
1 7th. 
fFRONDENT.     Covered  with  leaves. 

L  Phoebus  tree,  still  fnmient,  flourishini^, 
lior  bald,  nor  grisled,  verdant  as  the  spring. 

Owen's  Epigrams. 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  put 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  horse.  Also 
various  things  similarly  applied. 

Like  unto'this  doo  they  anne  Iheir  horses  ton ;  about 
his  legges  they  tie  Inrntes,  and  cover  his  head  with 
frontal*  of  stede.    Und^iown's  Ueliodorus,  sign.  Q  6. 

FRONTIER  is  said  anciently  to  have 
metJii  forehead,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  he  proved  by  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  Ihtir  frontiers,  and  hanjceth 
over  their  faces.  Stuils's  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

But  this  does,  not  seem  to  explain  the 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  has  been  adduced : 

And  mi^esty  could  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 

1  Hen.  IT,  i,  3. 

«*  The  moody  forehead  of  a  servant 
brow,"  is  not  sense.  Surely  it  may 
be  better  interpreted,  *'  the  moody 
border,"  that  is,  outline,  "of  a  ser- 
vant brow."  Or  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  term  borrowed  from  fortification, 
in  which  frontier  means  an  outwork. 
It  will  then  mean  the  moody  or 
threatening  outwork  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  same  play : 

Ofpallisaidoet,/nMi/i^«,  parapets.  /6u/.,  ii,  3. 

A  forte  not  placed  where  it  was  needful  mijrlit  skantly 
be  accoonted  for  frontier,  Ives's  Fortific. 


fFRONTISPIECB.    A  facade,  or  front. 

Nature,  thou  wert  o*rseen  to  put  so  mean 
L  frontispeec*  to  such  a  building. 

Cartwigkes  Udy  Rrrants,  1651. 

fFRONTLESS.     Shameless,  impudent. 

But  thee,  ilko^frontleu  man, 
We  follow.  Ckofm.  11.,  159. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead  band,  part  of 
the  female  dress  of  elder  times. 
Frontal,  French.  They  were  worn 
to  make  the  forehead  smooth. 

Forsoth,  women  have  many  lettes. 
And  they  bo  masked  in  many  nettes ; 
hMfrontUts,  fyllets,  partlettes,  Itc 

Fonr  Ps,  O.  PI.,  i,  M* 
HooAb,  frontlets f  wires,  cauls,  curling  irons,  periwigs, 
fcc  Lyly's  Mydas. 

Metaphorically  for  look,  or  appearance 
of  the  forehead : 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that /Vm/M  on  f 
llethinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

Lear,  i,  ^ 

fFROOF.    The  handle  of  an  augur  1 

And  as  you  have  seen 
A  shipwright  bore  a  naval  beam ;  he  oft 
Thrusts  at  the  ^vrva'tfroofe ;  works  still  aloft; 
And  at  the  shank  nelp  others.         Chapm.  Odyss.,  is. 

FRORY.     Frosty.     The  same  ns/rore. 

Her  up  between  his  rujg;ged  hands  he  rear'd. 
And  with  hi»  frory  bos  full  softly  kist 

While  the  cold  ysicles  from  his  rough  beard 
Dropped  adown  upon  her  y vory  brest. 

^MM.  F.  Q.,  m.  Till,  8S. 

Also  frothy : 

Wliile  she  was  young[  she  ns'd  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  mihfroary  bit  M  steer. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  46. 

fFROST.  "Farewell,  frost,"  was  an 
old  proverbial  phrase,  intimating  in- 
difference, and  not  uncommon  in  our 
ancient  writers.  Ray  gives  among  his 
proverbs,  "  Farewell,  frost ;  nothing 
got,  nor  nothing  lost." 

Morr,  Nay,  and  you  feede  this  veyne,  sir,  fare  you  weU. 
Fnlk.  mij,  farewell,  frost. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  p.  5S. 
And  to,  farewell  frost,  my  fortune  naught  me  cost. 

Mother  Bomiie,  1639. 

ToFROTE.    To  rub.    Fro«er,  French. 

Let  a  man  sweat  once  a  week  in  %kot  house,  and  be 
well  rubbed  tuidfroted. 

B.  Jons.  Be.  Man  out  ofE.,  iv,  8. 
Then  fell  downe  the  maid  in  a  swoon  for  feare;  so  aa 
he  was  Cain  \afrote  hir,  and  put  a  sop  into  liir  mouth. 
Beg.  Scot's  Due.  of  Witehcr.,  V  1. 
Come,  sir,  what  say  you  extempore  now  to  your  bill 
of  an  hundred  pound  ?  a  sweet  debt  totfroaling  your 
doublets. 
Middlet.  Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One,  F  Z,  repr.,  p.  194^ 

Chaucer  u^es  this  word. 

-tShe  smelles,  she  kisseth,  and  her  eorpa 

She  loves  excedjrngly ; 
She  tufts  her  heare,  tnefrotes  her  fhce. 

She  idle  loves  to  be. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

FROTERER.  Rubber,  a  person  who 
rubs  another ;  from  frote,  A  page 
says  of  his  offices  to  a  gallant, 

I  curl  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks^  ^ccC^teA.  >»ak 
breath,  1  am  hia  froterer .  oi  \v^:\»«t  Vcv  ^\ka\.\«<o»K,. 

MuralwCi  WVjai  •— '  — * 
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FROUNCE,  t.  A  fringe,  plait,  or  similar 
ornament  of  dress.  In  modem  Ian- 
gaage,  a  flounce. 

To  FROUNCE.  To  curl,  or  rather  to 
friz,  as  the  hair  is  done  in  dressing  ; 
from  froncer,  to  twist  or  wrinkle, 
French.  I  suspect  thht  JUmnee,  now 
used,  is  only  a  corruption  of  this. 

Some  frounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly  frniie, 
Some  prancke  their  ruffes.         Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  if,  14. 
With  oressing,  hmding,  Jrounein^,  flow'ring. 

Druyt.  Nymp.,  it. 

It  is  similarly  used  hy  Milton  in  the 
Penseroso,  y.  123.  In  more  anti- 
quated language  it  had  the  significa- 
tion of  wrinkled,  which  is  nearer  the 
French  original.  Thus  Moth,  the 
anti(juary,  in  the  Ordinary : 

Hii  risage  foul  y-frouHeed,  with  glowiug  eyn. 

O.  <L|  X,  30*. 

So,  in  Chaucer, /rounce/^M  is  without 
wrinkle. 

tBy  Phidiu  art  thou  flahes  leest 

Engraven  feat  and  trim ; 
Put  water  to  tliem,  and  they  will 

Whip,  skip,  frisk,  frounce ^  and  iwim. 

KcndalVt  Floures  of  Epifframmes,  1577- 

tFROWARD.     Wayward. 

One  day,  her  vanity  pressing  her  to  desire  a  neck>lace 
of  bigger  pearles  th&n  those  she  had,  slie  resolved  to 
make ^^recourse  to  her  ordinary  flatteries;  but  some- 
thing had  put  my  master  in  so  froward  a  humour, 
that  ne  repuls'd  her  with  such  terms  hs  slie  deserv'd. 

History  of  F^andoHf  1655. 

fFROWING.     That  renders  rank. 

Gather  not  rMes  in  a  wet  and  frowing  houre,  they'll 
lose  Uieir  sweets  then,  trust  mce  they  will.  sir. 

Suckling^s  Jglaura,  1638. 

tFROWISH.     Rank,  or  rancid. 

He  that  is  ranck  or  frounsk  in  savour,  hircosui. 

Wi/hah*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1008,  p.  286. 

tFROWNING-CLOTH.     A  frontlet  ? 

The  next  day  1  comming  to  the  gallery,  where  shee 
was  solitarily  walking  with  her  frowning  cloth,  as 
■icke  Utely  on  the  sultens. 

Lylie's  Eiiphue$  and  his  England. 

FROWY.  A  word  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, which  seems  simply  to  mean 
mossy  in  the  two  following  in- 
stances. I  cannot  think,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  familiar  movdi frowzy 
is  in  any  degree  a  substitute  for  it.  In 
this  first  passage  it  might  be  put  for 
frory : 

Proteus  is  shepheard  of  the  seas  of  yore, 

And  hath  the  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  heard, 
An  aged  sire,  vritli  head  tdlfrowy  hore, 

And  sprinckled  frDst  upon  his  deawy  beard. 

Spens.  F.  O.,  Ill,  viii,  30. 
But  if  they  (the  sheep)  vrith  thy  goats  should  yede, 

Tliey  soon  might  be  corrupted ; 
Or  like  not  of  the/rotry  fede  (on  the  mountains), 

Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 

Spcns.  Shep.  Eat.,  July,  109. 

To  FRUMP.  To  mock,  or  treat  con- 
temptuously.     [Perhaps     best    ex- 1 


pressed  by,  to  snub.]  Minshew,  who 
is  followed  by  Skinner  and  others,  de- 
rives it  from  the  Dutch,  /rumpelen, 
or  krumpelen,  to  curl  up  the  nose  in 
contempt. 

tHee  fkwneth  i^on  them  his  master  fkToveth,  and 
frumpetk  thoM  his  miatreaae  frownes  on. 

Mam  in  the  Moome,  1009. 
tWalkef  all  day  musine  in  his  moomfall  dumpes, 
Whilest  Love  his  page  but  priyily  intafrmmps. 

Ths  News  Metamorphosis,  IfS.  tenp.  Jac  L 
fThe  fourth  and  last  raiike  is  impodeDt,  overthwait, 
atnbbome,  and  withall  unlearned,  those  I  meaiie^  who 
having  broken  loose  over-soone  from  the  grammer 
■eboole,  run  to  and  (ro  in  all  oomenof  dtkt  stn^rii^ 
for  scoffes  and  fmn^ing  flouts,  not  for  meet  pleas  to 
helpe  any  cause. 

Hollands  Ammmmms  Mmreettimms,  1409. 
flheir  Judges  such  as  have  learned  Philisticmsor.£8MM 
fnmping  scolTes  or  fables.  Rd, 

A  FRUMP.  A  contemptuous  speech, 
or  piece  of  conduct. 

Luolla,  not  ashamed  to  confose  her  foUie.  answered 
him  with  this  frumps.  Bmpkues,  K  ». 

Eld.  Lot.  Lady  Guinever,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Abig.  Pray  leave  these  frumps,  sir.  and  rcceiTe  this 
letter.  B,  #•  Fl.  Scomf.  Ladp,  act  v.  p.  SWw 

f  And  blush  not  at  the  frumps  of  tome, 

Ne  feare  at  others  frowne : 
More  rich  thou  art  in  threadbare  coate, 
Then  some  in  silken  gowne. 

Seven  Sohs  of  a  Sorromfull  SouU,  1S1&. 
iBut  vet,  me  thinkes.  he  gives  thee  but  mfirumpe. 
In  telling  how  thou  kist  a  wenches  rumpe. 

rayfor'**ror*w,16S0. 
tGoe  farre  off  from  doung,  let  them  prate  and  gabble 
as  lone  as  thry  will,  never  take  pepper  in  the  nose  for 
their  deeds  or  misdeeds,  nor  yet  for  their  frumps  uid 
flimflams,  seeing  one  that  is  infomous  can  defiuae 
none  but  themselves.  Passenger  of  Bnuenuto,  l^Vi. 
♦Lynus  to  give  to  me  a  frightfun/nracp. 
Said  that  my  writings  savourd  of  the  pump. 

Harington's  Epigrmms.ieSi, 
tSom  of  thy  sons  prove  bastards,  sordid,  base. 
Who  havinr  suck'd  thee  throw  dirt  in  thv  faee ; 
Wlicn  they  hare  squeez'd  thy  nipples  and  chast  pappi^ 
They  dash  thee  on  the  nose  with  frumps  and  rapps. 

Carlwnghl's  Poems,  1611. 

To  FRUSH.  To  bruise,  or  dash  vio- 
lently to  pieces.  Froisser^  French. 
An  uncommon  word,  unknown  to  the 
first  commentators  of  Shakespeare, 
but  fully  exemplified  by  the  ktter. 
It  was  technical  in  some  things,  as  in 
carving ;  and  in  war,  to  the  battering 
of  armour  to  pieces. 

stand,  stand,  thou  Greek— I  like  thy  armour  wdl; 
VWfrush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  au, 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Tro.  end  Or.,  v,  7. 

Rinaldo's  9xmQ\afrush*d  and  hack'd  they  had 
Oii  pierced,  and  with  blood  besmeared  new. 

^Wff.  2>«»o,  Tiii,  48. 
Hector  assayled  Achilles,  and  gave  him  so  many 
strokes,  that  he  al  U>-fruskt  and  brake  his  helme. 

Cait.  Destr.  of  Troy,  O  o  1,  6th  ed. 
Smote  him  so  comgiousli  with  nis  swerde,  that  he 
frussh'd  al  his  helme.  Guy  of  Warm.,  bl.let. 

High  cedars  vxefrusked  with  tempests,  when  lower 
rtirubs  are  not  touched  with  the  wind. 

Hinds's  Fliosto  Lihidinoso,  ed.  160S. 

Breaking  a  spear  was  also  called 
frushmg  it : 


T  no  Watride  a  boaiieiDE  ^nntt  itiU, 

To  friuk  a  ehicien,  waa  the  same  u 
to  break  vp  or  carTe  a  chicken ;  , 
nied   ia   old    books   of  cookeiy  and 
carnDg. 

ToJhuA  the  featlien  of  an  arrow,  ttm 
to  aet  them  upright,  which  appeara, 
from  the  following  pasaage,  to  have 
been  clone  to  prepare  them  for  use ; 
probably  to  make  tbem  fly  ateadil;  : 

Lord,  haw  huldj  tho  ■oMien  buckled  tliar  tin]m« 
/hiiWUitu  (AlbEn.lioir  mdUrtlie  bilmeu''   ' 
Boluui..  ToL  li,  B 

tFRUSTRATELY.     In  vain. 


fFRUTAGE, 

Upon  (hii  ehuiot  ini  AdcIi  Bid  iirtillcidly  deiiKd  ■ 
■umptuou*  ca*?red  lalilD,  lifrked  Hitli  ul  Hrta  ot 
uqiijtite  deliatd  uhL  lUiulin.  ot  pHtimenr.frMlaff^t. 

tFRUTRY.     Anything  producing  fruit. 

Be  *owd«  fni  plnntcd  in  tiii  pmpcr  gtaji^ 

To  FUB,  or  FUB  OFF.  To  put  ofiTto 
deceive.  Fuppen,  Germnn.  If  this 
be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  fob,  which  bus  entirely 
aupplanted  it.  Shakeapeare  haa  it 
both  ways. 

Dwrebeen/^itVaf  aad  f,iiydi,ffrnim  IUb  ajj  Is 
Hut  dfcj,  tbat  it  if  JL  lUuEiiF  io  be  LtioUKljt  on. 

Sif«. /r,  ii.1, 
Whi  DolL  vtijr  Doll,  I  tij  I— m;  ltUcTf.iU'J  too, 

FUCUS.  Paint.  A  Latin  w^d,  adopted 
by  our  early  writers  to  aignify  the 
colours  used  by  ladiea,  to  improve 
their  complexion  a. 


Bad.  Emncnt  cleu,  bilieri  it 

I.  Het)ilii]u,'tii 


Ai,  Lend  me  ; 


M.Jeilji  ' 


I  kieir  BO  iioij  tceLh.  no  •tpf  tt  hni. 
Ho  UerearT  wftter./iffiu,  or  perfume*. 

B-mMf).O.rt.,r, 
Willi  aO  bu  wiien,  powden./amei, 
Tn  nuke  ilir  lorelj  impi  ■opUiiticale. 

B.i-n  ir.miaM  IfMlrr,  i 

tFWDDLE.     Drink. 


TiU  nuT  mu  hid  drown'il  liii  noddle. 

irHfj|r«jiWic;>i 
fib  FUDDLE.     To  drink  hard. 

E.r'ijtbiBg  fiiJMa:  ihen  tint  I, 
le'tuT  raiHB  aliDii'd  tie  di7  P 


Well ;  I  wm  be  eontdit  (0  tUnt, 

Bat  UU  BBch  drink  •linlt  mike  m«  ttnt 

Fmmi  ty  firion  ITriUn,  ITtt. 

-f-FUBLLGR.  Apparently  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  fires. 

Ttln A<U*tr  thn  tbiok  (wko  dotb  not  kim  it) 
tlieir  hihU  mboie  't,  lieaiue  Iheir  wilk'i  belo*  it. 

FUGH.  A  strange  spelling  of  the  word 
fugue,  meaning  a  apeciea  of  musical 
compoaition. 

Shg  C£c1i°]  ii  nerer  better  in  hei  O.  thu  >hin  ihe 
ipei  tbe  nif liLinnlc,  apecieUr  ia  tlinr/iv  b.  f"r  tlien 
vn  Konld  (binli  then  Wli  ituk  smd,  vliile  llic)' 
lolhnr  one  uiotfaer  h  elme  at  Lhc  hcvli.  uid  jet  cu 
ncTcT  cttcrtakn  eacb  otber- 

Siitrngt  JlrlMM.  in  Cc»i.  Lil.,  rii,  SSt. 

Zb  FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to 
make  full  j  literally,  to  Jtll/uU. 

Aud  Mrrapouin  ani/i^lriif  linLii'. 

Tro-  and  Cr-,  Prolafflie, 
Then  Scipio  (that  eew  bit  ehipt  tliraniEh-ieRlI'd 
And  bj  Ihe  ttitfidfWi  with  Sn  and  i.lwid.> 

So  in  our  Liturgy,  "  That  we  may  be 
fulfilled  with  thy  grace." 
tFULlQINOUS.     Smoaky,  or  aooty. 

Onl;  luch  eindie  u  mi;  lelne,  and  ketp  (he  apiriM 
aclive,  anddirat  the  gtoalvr  aad/aljiimmi  maltu, 
atitiinben*  tiie  uervet  or  a  kinnlDni.  or  reuablick, 

FULLAM.orFULHAM.  The  cant  term 
for  some  kinds  of  false  dice.  There 
were  High  fullatM  and  low  fkllamt. 
Probably  from  being  _^/f,  or  loaded, 
with  some  heavy  metal  on  one  side, 
BO  aa  to  produce  a  bias,  which  would 
make  them  come  At^A  or  low,  as  they 
were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  made  at  Falham,  but 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
veiy  likely  that  gambling  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village :  nor 
would  snch  a  manufacture  b«  publicly 

Let  Tnltnrei  Kripa  thj  galll  fbr  gouid.  ud  JUIaa 
And  kioK  and  Itw  benile  the  rich  and  poor. 

jfSTir.  r.,i,s. 

WhoFheierTet  hil  hekoep*i^lai«ud  Im>«. 
he]  he  haa  a  ^r  limine  at  AiUaai. 

B.  Joi.  Stn  Mn  mt  <^H.,  ill,  8. 

The  "  fair  living  at  FulKant,  is  eiri- 
deutly  a  mere  quibble,  because  the 
man  lived  by  these  ^I'anu. 

ffOL  How  mania  pionoonea  be  there  f  Uta.  Fulh, 
my  lord,  then  we  note,  bul  I  iHTe  learned  Em  three 
■oTta:  the  Qoade  (gontdr,  the  AifAai»,and  the  Stop- 
katQ.tn^  vhich arealidemoiutntivis, Tor hcrv they 
be.  Jfou.  ZfOfiH.aign,  l>j. 

Sic.  Gin  me  BDmehaln  of  di«.    What  an  UichF 
Som.  Tboaa  ve  calUd  Uii  fi,Uomi,  thoac  lau  fiilUimi. 
Niiodj  tjut  Smttidy,  ukii.  G  3. 

See  GoEEDa. 
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Thns  hiire  I  brcQ-fht  to  rad  t  irorke  of  ptlna^ 
1  wish  It  may  requite  nie  with  •ome  nune; 
For  wf It  I  wole,  the  danerrB  where  I  Tentered, 
HofitU'bag*d  man  woulu  ever  daret  have  entered. 

lhyhr'9  1fork*s,  1630. 

FULLMART,  FULIMART,  or  FOU- 
MART.  A  polecat.  Bewick  describes 
the  polecat  under  the  name  foumart ; 
Chambers  also  acknowledges  it  as  a 
proTincial  word  for  that  animal.  The 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  is  decisive. 
Of  his  personage  Pol-martin,  the  lady 
says, 

Wm  erer  inch  a  fulwuart  for  an  hniaher 

To  a  great  worshipfal  lady,  ai  myielf  1 

Who,  when  1  heard  hb  name  ftnt  Martin  FoUctitt 

A  ftinkine  name,  aiid  not  to  be  pronounced 

In  any  bay's  pretence,  without  a  reverence. 

My  very  heart  e'en  yeam'd.  TaU  of  m  Tub,  i,  4. 

Skinner  says  he  had  only  seen  tlie 
word  in  Isaac  Walton.  The  passage 
is  this : 

With  gini  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth.  As 
namely,  the  fitchet,  tht  fuUmurt,  the  ferret,  the  pole- 
eat,  Itc.  CompL  Jngl.,  p.  i,  ch.  1. 

Hence  some  have  supposed  it  the  atoaty 
as  polecat  is  bere  mentioned  also ;  but 
Walton  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  that  point. 
tFUMISH.     Cross-tempered. 

Ancer  hath  eertaine  priviledges,  or  if  yon  will,  notes 
of  oitcovery :  not  to  oelieve  our  friends,  to  be  rash  in 
attempts,  to  have  the  cheekes  inflamed,  to  use  quick- 
nesse  with  the  hands,  to  have  mu  uiibrideled  tongue, 
to  ht furnish  and  uverthwart  for  small  causes,  and  to 
admit  of  no  reason.  Rick  Cabinet  Furnished  mtk 

Farietit  ofExceUeHt  IHscriptioHS,  1616. 

FUMITER.  The  berb  fumitory,  or 
fumaria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  ;  in  tbe 
class  diadelpliia,  and  order  hexandria. 
An  officinal  plant.  Shakespeare  calls 
it  rank,  because  it  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  among  corn,  where  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed. 

Alack,  'tis  he;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  aa  the  vex  d  sea,  singmc  aloud ; 
Crown'd  with  nink/Wmt/«r,  ana  furrow  weedi. 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  fce.  £«cr,  iv,  4. 

Shakespeare  uses  also  the  proper 
name,  fumitory : 

Her  fallow  leaa. 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  nvik  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon.  ^  Hen.  V,  v,  2. 

The  French  name  is  fumeterre ;  the 
old  Latin  of  the  shops, /umu«  terra. 
fFUMOUS.     Creating  steam,  or  wind. 

He  must  abstaine  from  gorhcke,  onions,  mustard,  and 
•uch  hktfnmous  things. 

Barrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

tFURDLE.     To  draw  or  roll  up. 

The  captainet  have  layd  by  their  bastinaitoet, 
Lieutenants  put  to  silence  their  bravadoes. 
The  colours /Wrrffed  up,  the  drum  is  mute, 
The  iojants  ranks  and  files  doth  not  dispute. 

Taylor's  Worket,  16S0. 

fFUBIBVNDAh.    Furioua. 


0  Moiea,  nuy  a  woman  poore,  aid  IXaie, 
A  lyott'dranoB,  or  a  ball4»eare  Mndef 
lat poasiblefor puling  wenc^  to tuoe 
Thefkr^mndaU  ^ampfioai  of  Csme? 

Q  AkrMv  1S98. 

tFURMENTY,  FURMITY,  or  FRU- 
MITY.  Still  a  favorite  dish  in  tbe 
north,  consisting  of  hulled  wheat 
boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned.  It  was 
especially  a  Christmas  dish. 

Fbtage  on  gastean  fait  da  fiuriaa  de  CowBuat.   Ar* 

wtenty  pottage.  Nomtmdator,  1U(. 

Athera.  Soirbitinneala  pvltkabe  liratda  aoulis  ex 
USB  tennisaimo  jpoUine.  Gmell  maoe  of  silke  and 
wheate,  furmentis.  IkU, 

Chnstmas  is  come  and  now  the  ameO 
Of  roast  beef  does  exceeding  well ; 
With  mutton  pasty,  and  mioc'd-pie^ 
Pork,  plumb-biutn,  veal,  andyWvuiv; 
Pic,  Kooae,  and  rabbeta,  and  atrong  beer. 
All  these  things  are  good  ChfiatBiaa  cheer. 

Foot  RoHm,  1707. 
But  vet  mistake  not,  for  I  think, 
Gooa  beer  at  Christmas  time  to  driid^ 
Good  victuals  also  should  take  place; 
Which  to  the  winter  bdds  a  grace. 
Plumb-pudding  and  good /braM/y, 
l^ine  pMty,  goose,  and  Chnstmas  nie. 
For  breakfast,  beer  and  cheese  ana  tOH^ 
For  dinner  victnab  boil'd  and  roett; 
At  evening  with  good  ale  or  beer. 
Conclude  the  night,  the  month,  the  year. 

To  make  /urwunty.—Ttkt  a  quart  of  eweet  eream, 
2  or  8  spngs  of  mace,  and  a  nntmeg  cat  in  half,  pet 
it  into  your  cream,  so  let  it  boil,  then  take  yoor  Fkoirii- 
barley  or  rice,  beii^  first  washed  cJeaa  in  fsir  water 
three  times  and  picked  dean,  then  boil  it  in  sweet 
milk  till  it  be  tender,  then  put  it  into  your  cream,  and 
boil  it  well,  and  when  it  luUh  bc«led  a  good  while,  take 
the  yolks  of  6  or  seven  ens,  beat  them  very  well,  to 
thicken  on  a  soft  fire,  bou  it,  and  stir  it,  for  it  will 
quickly  burn;  when  yon  think  it  is  boiled  enough, 
sweeten  it  to  yovr  test,  and  so  serve  it  in  with  rose> 
mater  and  musk-sugar,  in  the  same  «««»nj»y  ygn  ^ukM 
it  with  wheat 

A  Trus  OentUwmcn*t  JMight,  1976,  p.  17. 

To  FURNACE.  To  send  forth  fames 
or  smoke  like  a  furnace. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  liis  companion,  one 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seema^  modi  lovee 

A  Gallian  girl  at  home;  htfumacts 

The  thick  sighs  from  him.  Cymh^  i,  7. 

Fumaceth  the  universall  sighee  and  compuintra  of 

this  transposed  world. 

Chofwtan,  Fr$f.  to  SUM  ^  Emm. 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
FURNIMENT.     Furniture,  decoration. 
Fomimento,  Italian. 

Lo  where  they  spyde,  with  speedie  whirling  pace. 
One  in  a  charet  of  stranngeyWaiaiai/. 

Sp€ns.F,Q^JY,m,S&. 

To  FUST.  To  grow  fusty,  musty,  or 
mouldy.  Fusty  and  musty  seem 
always  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
used,  and  are  so  still.  Cotgrave  has 
fiutS,  French,  in  the  same  sense ;  but 
I  cannot  find  such  a  word  in  any 
French  dictionary,  ancient  or  modern. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discoorse 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-hke  reason 

*£«  ffut  vx  tta  unus'd.  JZsai^  iv,  4 


Or/u/f/ lun,  now  Inl  r«  luk  gf  Ble. 

Bmll,  att.,ij,i 

FUSTILARIAN.  A  cant  term  of  con- 
tempt, n  fluty  stinking  feLlov ;  /iuiy 
iteelfis  used  in  the  same  contemptnona 
way.     See  below, 

Ani,  7n  kiiIUddI  joo  rtnipaUiui  I  nnAiitfliirlaD  r 
I'll  ueUi  joor  aluuo|ihi.  I  ilm.  /F.  ii,  1. 

Then  is  do  [irobabilitT  id  the  cunjec- 
tDre  of  Mr.  SteeveuB,  taat  it  U  derived 
from  _fiuti*. 
FUSTILUGS.  A  nry  fat  peraoD ;  aa 
aaid  to  mean  iD  the  Bxmoor  dialect. 
Sherwood  alao  trenilatea  it  in  Freocli 
by  "Coche,  femme  bien  grosae;" 
otberwiae  I  ihoald  have  derived  it 
from /iuty  tnd  lug*. i.e.,  mattj  tnn ; 
imply ioe  a  peraon  dirty  and  ill- 
aavDured  Dp  to  tlie  ears. 

Ton  ntjr  itjlj  ttt  wv^fvtitnfi  VAllciiig  in  the  almta, 

Ilka  n  luuj  tniiBf  CMcli  mming  Dpon  two  poLtltpoti. 

Jnniti,  low,  cilcil  bi  T^ 

FUSTY.     Matty  or  mouldy. 

Hector  ihiiU  luTD  ■  fnti  atch  if  h«  knock  oat  vitha 
oTjourbrwiUj  *4  wen  bi  (nod  rrmck  ^fvlyiiMi  with 
na  kemcL  Tra.  /  Cr-t  u,  1. 

Dirty,  mnsty,  ill-smeliing : 

When  the  dnil  thbniici, 
Tliit  with  the  Aa/^  plebcKni  batd  Ihme  Itonodn* 
SbiUI  Hj,  ipunil  Ibni  bant,  "  We  Uiuk  the  goli 
Oar  Bone  hsUi  each  i  Kldier."  Cirm.,  i,  9. 

tFUTILOUS.     Idle,  aillT. 

1  Rcciied  ;oBr  uuwcr  lo  (lint/Cliliiw  punpUet,  witk 
noi  iaim  «l  bt  upinioa  Inncmng  it 

itwdfi  Fiumliar  UlUrt.  IMO. 

tFUTURELY.     Thia  adTerb  U  used  by 

Chapman,  Horn.  £piK.>  ir. 
To  File.    Coiitracteij  from  to  defile. 

See  to  FiLB. 

Bat  few  of  tLem  wonld  l>l(  their  budo  wUh  ibt 
l-bar.  f  wrc.  Fbil..  B.  876. 

Tkc«J>'ii<  bvidi  ilid  win  did  wrap,  did  nck^  ud 
Ut  ;e  »».  VarWi  J».  BKfl^  iii,  IS,  ^  n. 

FYST.  A  corrnption  of  /out,  which 
was  a  jocnlar  term  for  a  windy  dis- 
charge of  the  moBt  offensive  kind. 

Ubrt.jW  <^'  iota  kiadeie.    I  tbmrbt  u  mneh. 

Colea  acknowledges  it,  and  has  tofytt, 
vissio;  which  in  his  Latin  part  he 
renders  to  finlt,  Alto  Jyttitiff  ear; 
aod  Id  Sherwood's  Engliah  Dictionary, 
BDhjoioed  to  Cotgrave,  Jytting  eurt, 
and  other  offenders  of  the  same  class, 
are  fDJly  illustrated.  Thia  confirms  the 
inlerp fetation  of  Foistikg  Hound. 
FTrCHOCK.  A  term  of  contempt,  the 
same  as  Jitehew,  at  polecat ;  which 
Isaac  WaltoD  calls  ftchal;  Topsell 
and  othen,Jtic/i;  ftocaJSue,  Dutch. 


GAD 

7*nn\.fitch)tt. 

i.tiun.scBrtf.ujt,teiT,f.ita. 
Said  to  an  old  waitiDg  maid,  who  has 
before  beeD  called  cat,  and  several 
other  coDtemptuoua  aamea. 


OABERDINB.  A  coarse  cloak  or 
mantle.  Gavardina,  Spanish.  Cot- 
Krave  thDs  explains  it:  "QaUeoerdi»e 
(which  he  gives  as  a  French  word),  a 
gaberdine,  a  long  cost  or  cassock  of 
course  (f.  e.,  coarse),  and,  for  the 
most  part,  motley  or  party-coloured 
Btnffe."  Qavardina  is  not  Italiao, 
though  given  as  such  by  Skinner,  and 
others.  It  is  Spanish,  and  not 
gabardinoi  though  b  and  e  are  often 
interchangeable.  Nor  is  galteverdine 
Frencli,  that  I  can  find,  on  any 
authority  but  that  of  Cotgrave. 

Ym  c^  ne  miibelienr,  nt-tLmt,  dog, 
And  ipit  bpoDmi  JewiflboaifrJuu, 

JfB-.o/»-n.,l.a 

Caliban'a  grotesque  dresa  is  also  called 
by  this  name : 

Alul  the  itorm  ia  come  again ;  mj  beat  wayii  to 
deep  inds  hi!  folmAju.  Ttmf.,li,y 

So  tlie  dresa  of  the  banditti,  in  the 
Goblins ! 

Under  joor^airrdJMi  wear  piitola  all. 


f  ttoipnl.  CkafMia,,  Mill;  HI,  740. 

GAD,  from  the  Saion,  gaad.     A  goad, 
or  sharp  point  of  melal. 

And.  come,  I  will «  gti  a  leaf  of  hraaa, 

And  with  a  B*d  ofateel  will  write  thcao  worda, 

And  la;  it  bj.  HI.  JmJr.,  fl,  1. 

"  upon  the  gad,"  in  Lear,  seema  to 
be  the  same  as  upon  the  spur ; 

KeDtbaniiticdthDtl  and  Frauce  in  choler  parM  I 
And  ihe  kioB  gone  to-nigbt  t  lobKhbed  hii  power  I 

Upn  llu  ,-d.  £w,  i,  I. 

In  the  lollowing  passage,  ^aij  ia  eri- 
dcDtly  s  kiod  of  slender  spear : 

Their  hoTfCf  are  both  iwift  of  coone  aod  Btron^ 

And  Liltc  a  epcan,  bnt  tlut  it  ia  mora  long. 

Htrr.  AnaiL,  x.  Ti. 

Id  t  receipt  which  occurs  in  the  llsveo 
of  Health,  we  are  directed  to  "heat a 
^it/of  Steele  or  iron  glowing  hot  in  the 
fire,"  Bndquencliit\ttt.bftcaMi^«».<wi^. 
Cliap.    \9A,  p.  \";ft.     "V^vx   ^\;«Cv^» 
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steel"  ii  ezpUiued  to  be  "a  >n»ll 
piece  of  «teel  to  he&t  in  the  fire,  and 
qucucb  in  any  liquor."  It  »  auffi- 
cientJy  obviouB  tLat  gad-Jly  n  cotU' 
poied  of  tbis  word,  quasi  goading-Jty. 
Probably,  tberefure,  to  gad,  and  gad- 
ding, originate  from  being  on  the 
ipur,  to  go  about. 
fOAFFER.   Ad  old  man.  SeeOAUUER. 

lliCTtlul  hoT  mutt  kIJ,  DT  t^t  \htj  hm  ■  \mi 

fffrr  wl;  Hid,  Uc  wMild  iiifgnn  IiidkU  u  well  u  he 
eDBld  iiciiiuit  nut  declaun,  ud  kecii  ■  gngd  cdn- 
•deaoc.  Dami  Eui^t  UtUt.mu. 

GAFFLB.  A  part  of  the  crou-bow 
UMd  in  bending  it.  It  moved  in  a 
part  cnlled  the  rack. 


Mj  CT ,  __„  „,  ,_^ ,  .     .    . 

lu  betid  it  irWn  I  plEue,  or  when  1  plEue  U  iIkIi. 
Dm^l.,  Mmiei-  Sl)l..  p.  1U9. 

Cotgrave  rendert  gnjle  into  French 
hypied  dt  hicht,  and  bandage  tCarba- 
U»te.  The  gafie  waa  the  lever  by 
which  the  bow  was  drawn.  Cotes 
Latinizes  it  by  "  balistte  fleior."  The 
artificial  steel «pure  put  upon  flghling 
cocks  are  also  called  gafflea,  or  gaffa. 
tGAFFL£T.  A  steel  spur  placed  on 
the  leg  of  a  cork  for  fighting. 

Tbere  ii  ■Iwifi  ■  contiiiiud  uilH  siMingW  tlic  ipec 
>l>iir^  isill'd  I  Ibink,  taSf'Wi  tor  llii'ir  nirer  cieru~ 

•(■GAG-TOOTH.     A  projecting  toolh. 

Hic  pueti  wen  ill  adviKd  (tut  &ined  Lim  to  be  > 

1,  liere  it  n  fcliov  Judi?io  Ihut  cftrrird  tlie  deadlj 
■rorlit  ID  hit  wn.  wIh*;  muse  ■-«■  afiiii?d  with  h 
qag-tootk,  and  liii  pen  pwcsl  u'ith  HcrcnJa  Auyo. 

GAGE.     A  pledge,  French.     Hence  the 

glove   ur  gauntlet   thrown   down  in 
cliallcngeB  wns  called  a  goge;  because, 
by  llirottiiig  il,  the  challeuger  pledged 
himself    lo    meet    tbe    person    w' 
should  take  it  up.     It  is,  therefore, 
allusion  to  it  as  a  manuHl  ornarae 
that    Shakespeare     makes    A u merle 
thus  speak  of  it 

It  is  twice  in  the  same  play  called 
honour' a  pawn : 

IT  Eoilij  dresd  Larhleft  thee  Kmncli  itnngth 
Ai  to  take  up  tot  tionour't  paKn,  iLen  lUhp.      i,  I 

To  lay  to  gage,  means  to  leave  in  pawn : 

For  lancd  Collin  lafi  )iie  pipce  In  lagi. 
And  iilufUTJeEODCiipiliiiuuue. 

ft4i:Sjli9l.GarUiid.t.\m 
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Et-b  B^  ttk  pittani  if  tb*  mn-OBt  in 
rm-dkoMMIeola^bBtfai^BowarictofV,  _ 
SUtam.  Bf  tf  fww^  aoppL.  i  iU. 

TbGAQE.  To  pledge,  or  pot  in  pledge. 

BtAmjOiittan 
!•  totou«  Wrij  itf  &«■  Uu  pvt  dlCU« 
Whenin  bt  Uw,  laswhlm  100  pndiiil, 
BdhltftBCrv'''  l/ir.rm^Ul- 

Tlut  nen  of  Toor  boUUIt  ud  po**r 
Didr^UWBudTiiiBuuilaMlHkiiU 

This  is  in  general  erroneoosly  printed 
'gage,  as  if  it  were  an  abridgement  of 
engage  ;  which  it  is  not.  Also  used 
for  to  gauge,  or  measure : 

Hm,  lHitIbuti>-Bl(hli  jiMibiaiBiitjMiMg 

Bjr  vhU  ve  do  lo-niibt.  Mtr.  fsL,  ii,  1 

And  to  lay  as  a  wager : 

Aniut  Ihs  which  ■  maictj  eoiip>t«Bt 
V»f<frrfbT oar  king.  MtmL,t,l. 

I'll ««  BT  lilc  Ihu  itranpet,  onl  of  mft. 

GAIBBSEEN.  A  sort  of  jocolar  word, 
in  signification  the  same  aa  gay- 
looking  i  "  gay  to  be  seen." 

Now  IftLEWyH  whet  Mie  tub  to  conitiinr 

'"™  °™°5i?nSTJwj  J(<™  JiK,  Q  S,  k. 

In  Spenser  we  have  it  in  two  words: 

TbU  toodlj  idol,  acmmi/tftaam, 
ShiU  doff  her  liiehM  hoRDw'd  nil  Utira. 


And  ttrail  pi  the  twiuUmgatmn  cje, 

B^ljut  of  Ach*  Uoai,  Iki  luMi  riikirmaM. 

GAIN,  rather  arbitrarily  prefixed  lo 
words,  had  often  the  force  of  a 
negative,  and  was  merely  a  contrac- 
tion of  againat,  as  will  appear  in 
several  words  here  following. 

To  GAINCOPE.  Ray  gives  this  as  a 
south  or  east  country  word,  and 
explains  it,  "To  go  across  a  field  the 
nearest  way,  to  meet  with  something  " 
Perhaps  from  cutting  and  gain ;  a 
gainful  coupe,  or  cut.  I  find  it 
used  by  a  quaint  writer,  who,  per- 
haps, belonged  to  those  parts. 

on  A  Pew  dltcovery^  fi»ye  made  Iheir  voyue  in  hiJl 
the  time,    Jali.  £i>k>IAs«  Is  lii  Rt^irr,  in  (XMnnu'I 

QAlNFULi  has  been  interpreted  woy- 
wori^  hut  I  find  no  authority  for  that 
sense,  either  as  a  provinoal  term, 
or  in  other  authors.  If  it  was  a 
Staffordshire  phrase,  Mr.  Sympson, 
who  gave  that  meaning,  ought  to 
have  said  so.  It  seems  ratber  to 
^     n^ml'j  cucfnn'u'a^  aQt  to  gain  upon 
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any  indulgence  given.  This  suits 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of 
composition.  It  has  only  been  noticed 
in  this  passage : 

YoaMI  ftna  Idmjjfomjfnl,  bat  be  rare  joa  enrb  him, 
And  set  him  ftaij,  if  you  cen,  t'  hia  lodging. 

I  confess  I  have  not  seen  it  used  in 
this  sense  elsewhere.  Mr.  Monck 
Mason  fancied  that  the  ordinary  sense 
of  lucrative  might  answer,  explaining 
it  thus:  You  will  find  him  a  profit- 
able patient,  but  you  must  curb  him 
notwithstanding.  But  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  speech.  It  might  do, 
indeed,  could  nothing  better  be  made 
of  it;  but  I  prefer  the  sense  here 
given.  I  thought  once  that  the  above- 
mentioned  force  of  patn  in  compounds 
might  explain  it,  but  have  given  up 
that  notion. 
GAINGIVING.  A  misgiving,  a  giving 
against;  that  is,  an  internal  feeling 
or  prognostic  of  evil. 

But  thon  wonldtt  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter.  Hor.  Nay,  good  my 
lord.  Hand.  It  ia  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind 
of  gmngiting  aa  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

No  Other  example  has  been  found. 
To  GAINSTAND,   a  word  of   similar 
construction.     To  stand  against. 

Love  prored  himself  valinnt,  that  durst,  with  the 
Bword  of  reverent  duty,^aiiw/4M^  the  force  of  so  many 
enraged  desires.  SUUty. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Knight's  Tr.  of 
Truth  for  it. 

tBut  there  is  nothing  more  certaine  then  this,  that 
many  men  repoainz  two  much  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  bodies,  and  so  being  carclesse  in  gtunsiandinp 
and  resisting  the  be)nnninKS  of  maladies  (which  their 
di88r)lute  order  of  hfe  hath  begotten  and  ingendred) 
have  bene  yoked  b^  old  age  before  the  course  of  their 
yearcs  did  require  it 

Barrougk*»  Method  of  Physiek,  ed.  1634. 

To  GAINSTRIVE,  v.  a.  To  strive 
against.     Similarly  formed. 

In  his  strong  arms  he  stifly  him  embraste. 

Who,  him  gaiiutrivimg,  nought  at  all  prerail'd, 
For  all  his  pow'r  was  utterly  defaste. 

Spetu.  F.  q.,  II.  ir,  14L 
The  fktes  gMnstrin  us  not. 

{^fiMOM/i,  cited  b]r  Todd. 

Also  as  a  neuter  verb,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  12. 
GAISON.     Scarce ;  for  Gbason,  q.  v. 

This  white  falcon  rare  and  oaison, 
This  bird  shineth  so  bright. 

Proff.o/Elig.,ro\.l 
VerM  OH  Ike  Coron.  of  Anne  Bolegn^p.  10. 

GAIT.  Manner  of  going.  It  is  here 
used  metaphorically,  for  proceeding 
in  a  business ;  which  is  uncommon. 


1 


We  hare  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbrat— 
*  *  *  to  auppreis 

Hia  fiirther  fftdl  herein.  IToail.,  i,  S. 

To  go  one*  gait^  in  country  language, 
to  pass  along.  Gang  your  gait  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland. 

Good  gentleman,  §o  }fcmrguUt  and  let  poor  volk  iiaaa. 

Lewt  iv,  S. 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we 
have  to  take  his  gate,  for  take  his 
way,  or  to  go ;  where  it  is  erroneously 
printed  gate.  As  Shakespeare's  or- 
thography was  to  be  corrected,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  uniform. 

With  thia  field-dew  consecrate, 

Ev'ry  fairy  take  his  gaitf 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace.         t,  8. 

GALAGE.  A  clown's  coarse  shoe; 
from  galloehe,  a  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole,  old  French,  which  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  galiica,  a  kind  of 
shoe  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Philip., 
ii,  30,  and  A.  Gellius,  xiii,  21.  If  so, 
the  word  has  returned  to  the  country 
whence  it  first  was  taken;  but  I 
doubt  much  of  that  derivation  ;  for, 
by  the  passages  referred  to  ip  the 
above  authors,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  galliea  was  a  luxurious 
covering,  than  one  so  very  coarse  as 
the  galloche.  Perhaps  the  ealiga,  or 
military  strong  boot  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  Caligula  was  named, 
may  be  a  better  origin  for  it.  The 
word  galloche  is  now  naturalised 
among  us  for  a  kind  of  clog,  worn 
over  the  shoes. 

My  heart-blood  is  nigh  well  froru  I  feel. 
And  my  galagt  grown  fast  to  my  heeL 

Spent.  Skrp.  Kal.,  Fa.,  S4S. 
For  they  been  like  foul  wagmoires  overgrast. 
That  if  any  gaJage  once  sticketh  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink. 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 

/»fj:,&p/.,I8a 

The  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  explains 
it,  "A  startup,  or  clownish  shooe." 
Chaucer  has  galoehe, 

t  A  gakUch  or  pattens  which  women  used  in  time  past, 
crepida.  WitUW  Diciumaru,  ed.  1606,  p.  811. 

GALATHE.  The  name  of  Hector's 
horse,  in  the  old  metrical  romances 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  the  real  manners  of  Homer's 
heroes  were  quite  disregarded. 

There  ia  a.lho^\%lMv^>\t«^«t%vtL^\\t^^^'^.^ 
"How  Yiete  \\*  ^?>\Va  ou  QolftUa\)i»\\w^>    «     •  % 
And.\lkiex«\aAV:aNiwW.  Tr>,«»4.^1»«;^*^ 
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The  tffectation  of  giving  high-aonud- 
ing  aamen  to  the  horaes  of  the  herae* 
of  romance  is  Doticed  by  Wartoo,  in 
his  obaerfatioDi  od  the  Faerj  Queen, 
vol,  i,  p.  292  i  and  he  quotes  Cer- 
Tantes,  vhnse  admirable  ridicule  Mis 
the  matter  in  h  clear  light : 

1  llHtutd  be  fflid  ID  know,  ifflirted  miduL  «fiil  ig 
IhenuiForiluliuHiluirK!  H  ii  ume,  •uwtrtd 
tte  ■lUOEd,  ii  »t  Uke  that  of  BiliFrnplioii'i  hone, 
wkicli  KU  O-Utd  nyuu,  but  dm  it  membli  tlul 
which  diatii^iiitlied  tbe  Itone  <tf  Aluutdor  iJie  Great, 
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fOALLBMELLA.    Apparenlly  a  per- 


ofUenni 
■■■  thei 

1  «iJl  lnjr  > 


bj  fenj  at  thoat  fm 


Their  aworda  and  apears    had  alao 
names.     See  Morqlat. 
tOALEOT.     More  properly  galiot,   a 
small  ship. 

J.  Oh.IiDwallbr^ntlopwwtittwtniEthsailHt.ud 
till  mirriDet^  aod  wellf        rttin^ir  o/BimiBilt. 

GAUNGALE,  or  GALANGALB.  The 
aromatic  root  of  the  msh  eyperat, 
used  aa  a  drug,  or  an  a  seasoning  for 
dishes ;  from  galangue,  French.  See 
Galanffa,  in  Bomare'e  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nalurelle.  "  Les  Indiens  en  asiai- 
aonneut  tears  alimeos."  It  is  hot, 
bitter,  aud  acrid,  and  though  formerly 
employed  in  medicine  here,  is  now 
disused.  In  India  it  is  Btill  in  use  as 
a  spice.  There  is  an  English  species. 
See  Sowerby,  Engl.  Bot.,  pi.  1309. 

And  put  ir  ■oinE'ir^Tuie  niittcl^  cDduii 


■oM-.ii.* 

B.  )■  n.BLiod,  B 

Gerard  gives  an 

account  of  two  sorts. 

both  foreign,  p. 

33, 

A  GALL.     A  Bar 

easm,  or  aevere  joke  ; 

a  galling  stroke 

yuol.  Tnilli'i  •  dog  thit  mnrt  to  Iccsntl : 

hemnilbt 

m-hnm'dcni',  .lien  111 

My  Br»ch  ma.  > 

ind  b)  llie 

(Ire  snd  .tinfc.     U^r 

g'^lled* 

Alio  a  sore,  a  t. 

»ce  rubbed  or 

„  ,.  i:dtlicEuiUi ^    ... 

ifirr./or  «.j..  p.  «3, 

To    GALL    AT.     Apparently,    to    My 
galling,  sarcastic  tilings  to  a  person. 

tUALLANTISE.     Gallantry. 

Cnj.Jitwtcd  unite,  tod  joutb't  (iUahIIh. 


ftonage  in  the  old  May  gatnea. 

Ph;.  loDf  Utfg  d  WeHninitET  wnU  bin  kn* 
ulitiTncd  lo  dufnhn  Iter  Sondvf  bonet  wrtli  Wr 
EallEidiiji  wilt.  Sbc  knew  nme  mlr*  of  deomB) 
tvd  Klilrfnuh  ibe  ven  t  luue  bcwiiw  rupB, 

■he  rujt  ineh  I  nHEUih  nuieU,  or  ntdk  a  ahmjima 
(dliBU  flivtei,  u  thi*. 

.  Burtn,  rUret'i  SmmtimtaHtm,  IMt 

OALLfAN,  for  Gallic,  or  French.  A 
word.  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  fbl< 
lowing  lineB: 

Ad  eniineDt  nxiDiinir,  tl^  H  nn,  sMh  kna 
Aai(Ji«tirlubaiu.  Ofiid,i.1. 

GALLIARD.  A  Uvely,  leaping,  nimble 
French  dance;  from  gaiUard,  gay. 
Commonly  joined  with  the  Spanish 
pavin.  See  Patan.  [It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Bn^and 
about  the  year  1541.] 

WhutiilhTcuallcnnisDDjfianl.kBilMt  XrJmi. 
yiilh  1  e»  DDl  •  niper.      '  IWt  JIT,  i.  I. 

And  bids  ym  be  iidvii'd,  IheR*!  lUbEhl  in  Pniide 
Thit  eoL  t»  vilh  ■  nimble  yiOurrf  won.  fin.  7.1.%. 
The  end  oT  tlieK  men  ii  not  peace.— Woe  ■•  me.  tber 
d<n  but  duee  *  fiNiarW  mer  Ibe  sostb  at  hell.  lU 

BkUDit :  tbe  bigber  tber  leapt,  tbc  num  dopcnl* 
■-  •<---  ligblini.  Bf.  Uttt,  Watkt,  p.  MS. 

^        bed  by  Sir  J.  Davie* : 


TU 


GALLIASS,  or  GALLEASSB.  A  lai^ 
galley ;  a  vessel  of  the  same  conatrac- 
tion  as  a  galley,  but  larger  and 
heavier.  Galeatta,  Italian ;  galleaste, 
French. 

Tlitn  IliRC  ^rut  arnaiei,  bcaidet  twoftttUua, 
And  lirelve  tigbl  pilliea.  Am.  Jjtr.,  ii,  1. 

According  to  the  explanation  given  in 
Dr.  Jolinaoo'a  Dictionary,  the  maata 
otngalleatteven  three,  which  could 
not  be  lowered  like  those  in  a  galley; 
and  the  number  of  seata  for  rowers 
was  thirry-two.  He  citea  Addkon'a 
Travels : 

^       'Culeandw^iMnd.aiTCoaUittMi^tanMtf 


GALLIGASKINS.  SeeO&LiT-eASKras. 

GALLIMAWFBT.  A  conftued  beUro- 
geDeonB  jamble ;  from  galiMofrie,  a 
sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hub  of 
different  meats.  Henage  u^  of  this 
word,  and  galimatiaa,  "  Ua  aoDt 
cousins  gennains,  mais  je  ae  say  pu 
leiir  genealogie."  Hinsbev,  witboat 
much  attention  to  the  analt^  of  de- 
rivation in  the  French  laiig;nage,  aayS) 
"  It  may  come  of  some  meats  made  or 
fried  in  galliet,  or  among  gaUit- 
9lave*,  which  nse  to  chop  libera,  en- 
trailes  of  beasta,  guts,  or  aucb  like, 
for  their  snstenuice  ia  the  galliet; 
and  sometime  killed  eatt,  &c.,  as 
myaelfe  haTe  seene  at  anndry  places 
beyond  seas,  where  I  have  travelled ; 
or  the  meat  of  the  Ganlet,  which  use 
much  chopped  livers,  &c."  He  seems 
to  have  considered  it  as  a  galley  stow 
fry,  that  ia,  tifry  made  for  the  mate* 
or  mouths  in  the  gsUies.  Bat  Mr. 
Lemon,  whom  Greek  only  will  satisfy, 
adopts  Skinner's  hint  of  "alludit 
iwXor  inteitiuum  et  ^arrva,"  which, 
he  adda,  cornea  from  ^a'rrw,  atiiaaw, 
but  tlHB  is  mere  stuff. 


ThitfiTi  ipulodtu  Kucnuni.  Potl.  Icgncdn 
Thfl  iHT  of  jonr  «/(i-BiHrtV*». 

B.  Jiml.  Wynu-i  IV.,  >gl  tI,  IBl. 

nui  with  BjiDp.  Bnl  irit£  rncU,  he   nrnkeUi  ■ 

gAliitulfrtf.  Ala.miUCtmp.,0.n,ii,»t. 

Pistol  ia  made  to  oae  it  ludicrously 
for  a  wife,  perhaps  implying  that  she 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  different 
qnalities : 

a  tbv  gailirmmt^ni,  Yvri^  perpnid. 

if.r.  W.  W,  %  1. 


GALLO.BELGICUS.  Merevrvu*  Gallo- 
Belgieue,  erroneously  said  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  England, 
but  in  fact  a  history  of  the  times, 
something  similar  to  an  Annual  Re- 
gister. It  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
published  at  Cologne,  with  this  title : 
"Mereurii  Gallo-belgici,  sive  rerum 
in  Qallia  et  Belgio  potissimum,  His- 
pania  quoque,  Italia,  Anglia,  Qerma- 
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nia.  Polonia,  vidniaqae  lods,  «b  anno 

1588  ad  Hartium  anni  1594  gestamm 
Nuncii."  The  first  volume  was 
printed  in  octavo,  1598;  from  which 
year  to  about  1603,  it  was  published 
annually;  and  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  its  conclnsion,  which  is  an- 
certain,  it  appeared  in  half-yearly 
Tolamea.  Chalmer^e  Life  ofR»dth- 
mm.  The  half-yearly  pablication  ia 
alluded  to  by  Earle  : 

B(  [u  old  colktn  bDUci]  laMti  Iba  ^ba  <tf  e^ta- 
Mpau.  far  hi!  buoki  wa  ast  wv  ■  fwffr.  ud  tbn 

•R  HKl  ia  tb  WH  utnn.  briaf  iKUa  ud  nw  (/ 


Thia  Merettriiu  bad  a  very  ill  fame 
for  lying;  for  which  reason  Hall,  in 
hia  description  of  Lavemia,  or  Terra 
Tmpottomm,  gives  him  a  magnificent 
palace  there : 

Stnxit  libL  hk  cdn  poftctA  dcfuta  JTirmriitf 
S^Up-JMficai  i  BEC  •bhinc  frnal  onlinilia  i|ud>B 

matL  JTnAv  Xr  (I  iini,V  1. 

His  imitator,  Healde,  calls  the  dis- 
trict Lyers-bury  Flaine,  and  thus  ren- 
ders the  passage ; 

MimriMi  6tai*tlpaii  bu  boilt  bhaKlf  ■  ixWoM, 

diiull  (nn  kiatonmn)  uiL  hiLbliiTd  UtefDnDdatiuuflT 
■  BiililT  and  •puimu  outltiD  UKHqiiulBi. 

Diim.  </■  Vn  V-srU.  p.  m. 

Of  the  cardinal,  the  margin  says, 
"  If  he  doe  mesne  Baroniua,  hee  is 
not  farre  amisae,  many  suppose;" 
and  thia  was  probably  the  intention 
of  Hall. 

Cleveland,  in  his  Character  of  * 
London  Diumat,  thus  speaks  of  it ; 

Tha  origjul  unnar  of  Ikii  Uof  wu  Datck,  Omila- 
telffieiu,  Iba  protopluL  uid  Uic  moilflrii  llmtthM 
bDl  HuMS-Kidden. 

It  is  o^ea  mentioned  and  alluded  to 
in  the  plays  and  poems  of  the  Shake- 
spearian age.  It  should  appear,  by 
the  following  quotations,  that  it  waa 
written  by  a  captain : 

II  itaiOl  balbe  ilMI  or  lont  Mbm  itaUoDer, 

Aipjiit  ibiU  look  u  bnttsrwHia  not  melt 

1b'(  month.    A  B*w  Vimcriu  OtOa-^dtit—. 

Ctf ,  O  there^i  ■  <*mt*n  wu  rm  tt  il. 

Km.  Hc'ettbinkorhlB. 

Tha  cflm*  imle  e  (Oil  bud  |illiiii,  ud 

Wutad  indeed  mora  handui  papa  tbu 

£i«i  did  liuUia  phniek.  ^el  viU  I 

Hake  TOQt'onticnbblahiDi.  aid  let  down  tbit 

Ion  pleaML  tba  world  iball  btttar  balicn  lau. 

A  ^  n  Air  Jfaid  i^lt*  /«,  act  ir. 
Again: 

I  hm  tBolbor  bnilneia.  loo. 
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PuL  Many,  I  would  fain  make  nine  dajt  to  the 

week. 
For  the  more  ample  benefit  of  the  eaptain.  Hid, 

Tit  beliey'd 
And  told  for  news,  with  at  much  confidence 
Aa  if  twcre  writ  in  OMo-Mmeut. 

n«£rar,0.FL,Tiii,119. 
The  aerjr  nnntini,  ily  MeremriuMt 
la  itoln  flrom  heav'n  to  OaUo-hdaieut. 

Dulicks  tm  the  Sieven  Planets,  in  Wiii 
JRgcrfotictu,  tign.  X  6. 

Ben  Jonson  probably  idluded  to  a 
certain  inflation  of  phrase  employed 
in  tiiat  publication,  and  not  yet  dis- 
used when  he  wrote  the  Poetaster. 

And  irat  any  time  yon  chnuce  to  meet 
Some  GaUo-Belgiek  phrase,  you  shall  not  straight 
Back  yonr  poor  reiae  to  give  it  entertainment, 
Butletitpaai.      ^  ActT,ie.8. 

The  gazette  is  mentioned  with  it  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams : 

Tliey  carry  in  their  pockets  Tacitni, 

And  the  Oaxette,  or  Galio-Belgiau.  Bpia.  9S. 

A  successor  of  this  Mercury,  called 
Mereurius  Britannieus,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Staple  of  News,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
act  i,  8c.  5.  Hence  the  current  name 
of  Mercuries,  for  newspapers. 
To  GALLOW.  To  frighten ;  from  the 
Saxon  apalan,  or  agalwan.  In  the 
corrupted  form  of  to  gaily ,  it  is  still 
current  in  the  west  of  England. 

Alas,  sir,  are  you  here?  thing;s  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wnthfal  skies 
QaVow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  uight, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

Spenser  uses  gallow-tree,  for  gallows, 
F.  Q.,  II,  V,  26;  V,  i?,  22,  &c., 
which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
mean  tree  of  terror,  or  terrible  tree, 
though  it  is  usual  to  derive  it  other- 
wise. 
GALLOWGLASSES  Heavy-armed  foot 
soldiers  of  Ireland,  and  the  western 
isles :  the  lighter  armed  troops  were 
called  kernes. 

Jacula  nimiruni  peditum  levis  armatnm  quos  kemoe 
vocant,  nee  iiou  secures  et  loricse  ferrece  peditum 
illorum  gravioris  armatunp,  quo*  gtdloglamo*  appel> 
lant.  Wardti  Ant.  Hibem.,  cap.  vi. 

The  merciless  Macdonnel 
■  from  the  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  ffallotP-glasses  is  supplied.    Macb.t  U  '• 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Of  gaUotc-ffiaufs,  and  stout  kernes. 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array. 

3  Hen,  FI,  iv,  0. 
And  let  the  bards  within  that  Irish  isle, 

To  whom  my  muse  with  fienr  wings  shall  pass, 
Call  back  the  stiff-neck'd  rebels  from  exile. 
And  mollify  the  slaught'ring  galli-glase. 

Drayton,  idea  xxv,  p.  1269. 
Of  the  fourth  degree  is  a  galloglaste,  using  a  Kind  of 
poliax  for  his  weapon. 

Holineh.  Hist,  oflrel,  sign.  D  4. 
To  morrow  comes  0  Kane  with  galUnglasse, 
And  Temue  Mageuuies  with  his  light  foot  kerne. 

rnu,  of  Cofi,  Stiiksly.  w^n.  D  ^ 


In  the  following  passage  this  name  is 
eiven  to  a  race  of  Picts : 

We  ought,  they  said,  to  tame  the  GaUoioyUufe, 
The  rajrinc  Scythian  Fict,  that  did  them  spotk^ 
If  we  would  re^e  omr  tribute  of  their  toilo. 

Mirror  for  Mag,,  Saani,  f.  IM. 

tGALLY-BREECHES.      Wide,    loose 
breeches.    The  same  aa  Gally-gas- 

KINS,  q.  V. 

They  pnll  in  peeeea  Cut 
Thar  gaUjf-ireeekes  all  arowe. 

Gaulfrido  and  Bamardo  U  Vofaa,  1S70L 

6ALLY-F0IST.  A  long  barge,  with 
many  oars ;  composed  of  gtdley  and 
/oi.st,  llie  latter  being  made  from 
/uste,  which  Cotgrave  thus  explains : 
**Fuste,  f.  a  foist;  a  light  gaily  that 
hath  about  16  or  18  oares  on  a  aide, 
and  two  rowers  to  an  care.** 

There's  an  old  lawyer 
THm'd  up  like  a  galfy-foist,  what  would  he  do  with 
her  ?  £.4-  Fl.  Wife  for  a  Month,  act  ▼,  p.  SS7. 
at.  He  lias  penorm'd  such  a  matter,  wench,  thai  it 
I  live  next  year  I'll  have  him  captain  of  the  fci^c/buf, 
or  I'U  want  my  will. 

B.jrFL  Knight  cfBnm.  Test,,  act.  v. 

Captain  of  a  gallyfoist  was  some- 
times used  as  a  contemptuous  term, 
especially  to  a  captain.  See  0.  PL, 
zi,  380. 

Often  applied  specifically  to  the  city 
barge  in  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  eoes  in  state  to  Westminster : 

Rosnies,  lielUhouiids,  stentors^  out  of  my  doors,  yon 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  ill  May-day,  or 
when  the  gally-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster. 

B.  Jons.  Bpieeene,  it,  8. 
He  was  pompously  received  into  London,  with  little 
less  than  a  Roman  triumph ; — ^the  Lord  Mayor's  show 
%'M  nothing  to  it;  there  wanted  nothing  hut  the 
galley-foist^  and  then  all  had  been  complete. 

Letter  from  a  Spy  at  Oxford,  quoted  OB 
£fiJiKlli:iii.v.3ia 
f  i/ieu.  Yes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jnde 
I  dare,  when  all  your  liveries  go  a  feasting 
By  water  with  vonr  gally-foist  and  pot-guns. 
And  canvas  whales  to  Westminster. 

Shirley's  Honoria  and  Mammanf  1669. 

GALLY-GASKINS,  or,  if  the  deriva- 
tion  be  right,  GALLO-GASCOINS, 
being  a  kind  of  trowsers  first  worn 
by  the  Gallic  Gascons,  t.  e,,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gascony,  probably  the 
seafaring  people,  in  the  ports  of  that 
country.  Gascons,  I  doubt  not,  is 
right ;  but  Gaily  seems  still  to  want 
accounting  for,  being  of  too  learned 
an  origin,  in  this  etymology,  for  our 
sailors  to  recur  to.  Perhaps  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  used  on 
that  coast  by  sailors  (not  slaves)  in 
galleys.  The  simple  word  gaakinM  is 
Y    >aAft^V>^  ^bAkea^geare: 


OAL  3 

I  (IB  Rulitd  OD  Ivo  poiato.  Mar.  Tliit,  If  oni 
break,  the  othu  will  baldi  or  IT  both  br»l.  not 
Mtitt  mil  fill.  Twtl.  N.,  i,  (. 

MsDy  words,  when  about  to  become 
obscilete.  Me  preaened  by  burlesque 
usnge,  which  has  been  the  case  with 
tills.  Phillips  has  giTen  it  new  life, 
by  applying  it  to  breecheR,  in  the 
KpteiiJid  ShilliDg.  It  is  used  in  the 
Widow,  attributed  to  Joosou,  Fletcher, 
andMiddleton: 

Beggary  will  prove  tlllt  ipuQfEe. 

id  S»it.  SnuiR  In  UiT  fucoru, 
-Di;  aoaf-gaiattu  Ihen.  U.  Fl ,  ill,  KS. 

n  itnight  tnitfn  nbddivell'i 


,   personage 


Tile  corresponding  word  in  Coigrave 
ia  Greguaque*,  on  which  see  Menage. 
Coles     has    "  Oalligaakins,     bracca 

tMf  gaiUgukint,  that  bnvQ  long  vilhitood 
TLtf  winler'i  fur  uid  iDcrmchin^  rmti, 

All  huirid  clium  ducloH.  FkiUipi, 

fGALPE.     To  gape  wide. 

Next.  mTDd  UiY  znre  cantinlHllT. 
Wkich  gflpa.  ihCF  to  devour. 

Kni^ti  FlttMri  afSfi^mma,  1ET7. 

GAMALIEL  RATSEY. 
mentioned  by  Ben  J< 
the  following  account  in  taken  from  a 
note  by  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's  La- 
bour Lost :  "  Gamaliel  RaUey  was  a 
fumoua  highwaymen,  who  always 
robbed  in  a  mask.     I  once  hnd  in  my 

fioBsesiion  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
ife  and  exploits.  Id  the  title-page 
.  of  it  he  is  represented  with  this  ugly 
vizor  on  his  face."  On  the  books  of 
tlie  Stationers'  Company,  May  2, 
1G05,  this  book  is  entered  thus:  "A 
hook  called  the  lyfe  and  death  of 
Gamaliel  RaUey,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Ltdford."  Again:  "Twoo  balletts  of 
Gamaliel  Rattey,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Uedl'ord."  Again :  "  Batsey's  Ghost, 
or  die  second  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  rest  of  hia  mad  pranks,"  &c. 
Aetiv,  Bc.  1. 
He  is  thus  i 


In  allusion  to  this  frightful  visor,  he 
is  called  by  Harvey,  Gamaliel  Hob- 
goblin.   Mr.  GitfonJ,  in  his  note  on 


this  passage,  quotea   some   coriotu 
Latin  verses  on  Gamaliel. 
fGAMASHES.     Loose    drawer*    worn 
outside    the    legs    over    the   other 

clothing. 


for  the  body.  So  it  is  expleiued,  and 
lightly,  by  Stnitt,  in  the  Glossary  to 
his  Queen  Hoo  Hall ;  but  1  have  nut 
met  the  word  in  old  writers.  The 
word  is  French,  and  ia  fully  explained 
by  Menage  in  Gamboitott,  and  by 
Du  Cange  in  Oambeto,  who  quotes 
this  line : 


It  was  a  stuffed  and  quilted  jacket, 
both  to  prevent  the  armour  from 
hurting  the  body,  and  to  check  tbe 
progress  of  a  weapon.  Blount,  I 
believe,  was  wrong  m  explaining  it, 
"  a  long  horseman's  coat,  that  co- 
vered part  of  the  legs ;  from  the 
French  gambe,  or  jamlie,  a  leg." 
Blount't  Tenures,  by  Beekteith,  a.  77. 
GAMBREL.  or  GAMBRIL.  A  stick 
placed  by  butcher*  between  the 
shoulders  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  to 
keep  the  carcaie  open,  by  pinioning 
the  fore  legs  back. 

spied  two  at  Ihem  bung  out  at  ■  i lill.  with  >  fB4nl 
thruil  from  iliDulder  to  thoulder.  like  ■  iheep  that 
wu  ntw  Bajcd.         CItafti,.  Mom.  IfOt.,  ta  iu,  end. 

Tb  GAMBRIL.    To  extend  with  a sUck, 
in  the  manner  above  described. 


Lajby  jonr  lojni  ■nd  pride,  tbev^  tcauj  ^ 
And  mettme.  orrilbm  TDu  while  1  hire  JO*, 
And  cuTyjoa^vEAnr^tluther  like  HuattoD. 

J7»(c*.iVj«r.JMir,iT,I. 

GAME,  CRIED.     See  Aim,  to  cry. 
tGAM  E-GALL.     A  satirical  retort. 

Ghortlj  After  ttiit  qoippTDV  gfjm-^mil,  ht. 

Sotiiukiti  Clirat^  ItTT. 

GAMES,  ANCIENT.  A  curious  list  of 
them  appears  in  one  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Epigrams: 

~     LB  m&ke  %  prettj  oil 


mama  li»'»  in  tbe  conrt  toni'dwitb  the  fMiio^ 
ic  flnt  nme  wu  Uie  beM.  whan  tm  rron  erini, 
lie  covrUT  gftmeetcn  ell  were  Id  tbelr  prim*. 
it  HRind  guni  wu  foil,  ontill  with  poitinf 
«j  paid  H  tut,  'IwM  time  to  lM»e  tbeir  bgiUnc- 
in  iMidljr  foUow'd  Imiiv  o/Ui «», 


nUifol 

Au  omona  lime,  ud  jct 
A  nwcy  kiwt  to  tmup 
Tben  foUos'd  Inlu.  hu 
AC  which 
TtM  OifunmcA.  \« 


Iil'hQP.***!!,     _ 
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Nov  noUy  folknr'd  next,  m  well  it  might, 
Altlioagb  it  •bottkl  have  gone  heforeby  rigjit. 
At  whidi  I  law,  I  name  not  any  body, 
One  nerer  had  the  knare,  yet  laid  for  nodiff. 
The  last  game  now  in  me  la  btrnknuftt 
"Which  wUl  be  plaid  at  itiU,  I  etand  m  doobt, 
Untill  Lavolta  turne  the  wheele  of  time. 
And  make  it  oome  abont  againe  to  frime. 

Ep^  B.  {▼,  IS. 

Another  list  is  io  an  old  book  of 
French  and  English  dialogues.  Most 
of  the  games  in  both  lists  will  be 
found  under  their  names. 

They  played  at  eardes,  at  e«nt,  at  priwuroe,  at  trumpt, 
at  tftcf,  at  laiUs,  at  lurch,  at  dravgkls,  at  petforett  at 
pleasant,  at  blowing  [1  suppose  How-pdnf^  at  ptetn^s 

BrondeWs  French  Oarden,  1806,  sign.  P. 

He  afterwards  gives  some  games,  not 
of  cards  or  dice,  but  social  sports : 

Tlie  maydois  did  play  at  [cross]  pmrpoges,  at  sales,  to 
thinie,  wL  wonders,  at  states,  at  vertnes,  at  answers, 

GAMESTER.  A  kind  of  familiar  term 
for  a  debauched  person  of  either  sex. 

Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  in  the  court  and  dty. 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gaUant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife. 

B.  andFLFIaUs  One,  i,  1. 
She's  impudent,  my  lord. 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Airs  W.,  T,  8. 

See  also  Spanish  Curate,  i,  1. 

I  would  endure  a  rough,  harsh  Jupiter, 

Or  ten  such  thund'ring  gawusters,  and  refrain 

To  laugh  at  them  'till  they  are  gone. 

B.  Jons.  CatiUne,  11,  S. 

Also  a  jocular  term  of  familiarity,  a 
merry  gamester,  as  a  merry  fellow : 

Ton  are  a  wurry  gamester. 
My  k»d  Sands.  Hen.  nil,  \,  4. 

tGAMME.     To  jam? 

Now  it  fortuned  that  this  fellow  was  executed  on  a 
winters  aftemoone  towards  night,  and  being  hanged, 
the  chaine  was  shorter  tlien  the  halter,  by  reason 
whereof  he  was  not  strangled,  but  by  the  gamming  of 
the  chaine  which  could  not  slip  close  to  his  necke,  he 
hanged  in  great  torments  under  tlie  jswes. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

GAMMER.  An  old  wife;  correlative 
with  gaffer,  and  probably  made  from 
the  Saxon  gemeder,  commater,  as 
gaffer  from  ge/era,  socius.  The  deri- 
vations from  godfather  and  god- 
mother, &c.,  seem  to  me  much  less 
probable.  The  word  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  0.  PI.,  vol.  ii.  Gaffer  is 
still  used  in  burlesque  language. 

tAnd  monkey  faces,  yawns,  and  stammers, 
Delude  the  pious  dames  and  gammers. 
To  think  their  mumbling  guides  precation 
So  full  of  heav'nly  inspiration. 

Hudibras  Bedivivus,  Pert  6, 1706. 

fGAMMOT.     A  lancet. 

An  instrument  serrine  to  cut  out  the  rootes  of  ulcers 
it  is  called  tne  incision  knife,  or  oammot. 

Ivomenclalor 


WBorat 


mode  practised  in  Turkey,  of  suspend- 
ing a  criminal  on  a  hook  by  the  ribs 
till  he  dies ;  from  ganeiaret  to  hook, 
Italian. 

Their  fbnnei  of  potting  to  death  (berides  sndi  ■•  are 
common  els-whrn)  are  impaling  iqkmb  stakea,  gamm- 
ing, which  is  to  be  let  fidl  mm.  on  nig]i  upon  hookes, 
and  tliere  to  hang  untill  they  die  by  the  angniah  of 
their  wdnnds,  or  more  miserable  ftmine. 

Sandg^s  Trnneis,  p.  68L 

Dr.  Johnson  had  the  word,  bat  no 
instance  of  it ;  only  an  allaaion  to  the 
mode  of  punishment,  from  a  Latin 
poem.  Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  in 
Dryden,  whom  he  cites. 

fGANDERGLAS.  Perhaps  ragwort, 
called  in  some  parts  gandergooK^ 
which  may  be  a  modem  corruption  of 

,    the  older  word. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rmyei^ 
Pale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culveruiyca. 

Lanson*s  Secrets  qfJn§rtng,  1651 

fGANGRELL.     A  Ull  fellow. 

Long  herry,  long  homme,  long  oomme  nne  perrke, 
trearong.  A  long  gangreU :  a  uim :  a  long  tali  felluw 
that  hath  no  making  to  his  height.  Nomtendater. 

fGANG-TEETH.     Projecting  teeth. 

The  little  children  were  nerer  so  nfhrajd  of  heQ 
mouth  in  the  dd  plaies  painted  with  great  gang 
teeth,  staring  eyes,  and  a  fouie  bottle  nose,  as  the 
poors  denls  are  skared  with  the  hel  month  of  a  priest. 
Dedaraticn  qf  Popish  Impostnres,  1608. 

Id  sign  that  this  is  sooth, 

I  bite  it  with  my  gang-tooth.  Stoo  Asm  Bayss,  167S. 

fGANG-TIDE.     Rogation  week. 

At  fasts-ere  pass-puffes;  gang-tide  gaites  did  abe 
masses  bring.  Warner's  Albions  Englastd,  1S9I. 

GANZAS.  Geese,  in  Spanish.  Put  by 
Butler  for  anything  wildly  extrava- 
gant, because  the  romance  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  feigned  that  don 
Gonzales  was  carried  thither  by  gm^ 
zas,  or  geese. 

Hicy  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fkndes. 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganaas. 

HndUr,,n,m,m. 

Nor  of  the  oaneas  which  did  soon 
Transport  aon  Diego  to  the  moon. 

CUseUmd  on  Itpng, 

fGAPE-SEED.  A  burlesque  expression, 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  following 
examples. 

Wliilst  others  they  do  make  repair 
To  Smithfield  to  Bartholomew  ndr. 
To  see  Jack  Pudding  act  his  tricks, 
Whilst  cut-purse  he  nis  pocket  picks; 
And  by  that  means  tis  plainly  clear, 
They  for  their  gapes-seed  do  pay  dear. 

*Poori20»ui,M94w 
This  will  be  a  busy  month  both  with  the  fanners  in 
the  country,  and  the  Harlequins  and  Jack-Puddings 
in  Bartholomew  Fair ;  and  these,  tho*  they  pretend 
to  be  thought  fools,  will  not  be  the  only  fools  there, 
nor  to  be  compar'd  witii  those  who,  in  an  eager  pursuit 
after  diversion,  stand  with  their  eyes  and  tbeir  mouths 
open,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  gape-seed,  while  some  a 
Lttle  too  nimble  for  them  pick  their  pockets. 


xvomsncuilor.  \ 

2b  GANCa.    To  punish  b|  that  ctue\\^QiK»»-   ^fi^^K».\vs.* 
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Cm.  Bat  Mt  ■Uh  him  bj  mi  futb,  (bd  jva  Im 
ib'l  we  bv  muried.  PrilLnlkiivii,Airhuawuli: 
rtcai  ka-U  Kan  Mne  bnliH  lainii  elH. 

Brom^i  NorUtrn  U 

GARB.  Ad  heraldic  tfrni  for  a  eheaf 
ofconi;  "a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  perbe,  which  signifies  a  sheaf  of 
any  kind  of  corn."     Pomy. 

QrU  Euihun'i  (crtlle  tlabg  irlut  tontiu  hath  uol 

nUiU-d. 
Al  tboocli  to  hsiloiiflbclang'dlheMr^Dfirdd. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  "the  sheaf." 

fOAKBEL.     Anything  nfted,  or  from 

which  thecoarse  parts  have  been  taken. 

bj  iufuwriiDrl  t'ttr/bj'^  wcfiilicd  aU  kind  of 
gnKcrie  warEa.  pb^oil  dnjgf,  battel,  ckeeae. 


OABBOIL.     A  tamnlt,  uproar,  or  com- 
motion.    Garbouille,  French. 

Imk  bare,  and  ai  tliT  acn'Run  iiiaura,  read 
narartoliilicarak'd.  JiU.fCL,U'- 

Hide  out  of  her  iFautieuce Shl 

Did  JDU  too  mncli  ^Diit.  HU,  0,  1. 

mrbcylu  ilo  laiL 


With  CharlH  and  rith  Orbiido  to 


Aid  Willi  a  Kl(>ai  daabelh  out ' 

WhOa  he'a  ilBiiiudiiif  what  tbe  ffarioil  meana. 

Dra)l.  BallU of  Jtin.,Wertt,v.'n- 

tGAE-CROW.    A  scare-crow? 

She  Iript  it  like  a  barren  doot 
Asd  itnilted  lik«  a  iir-cmH. 

CKefct  DrtOirf,  1«H,  f .  DT. 

OARD.    See  Guard. 

A  GARDEN.HOUSB,  now  cidled  a 
summer-house.  Gardens  in  the 
Bubnrbs  of  London,  with  huildings  of 
this  kind  in  them,  were  formerly  much 
in  fashion,  and  often  used  as  places  of 
clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue. 
Thia  practice  in  described  in  Stnbbs's 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  and  alluded  to 
by  acTeral  dramatic  writers : 

nrdeni  eilbsT  j^ed  or  iralltd  TDund  about  taj 
nigb.  with  their  tiarbcra  and  bmrtrt  lit  for  the  pur- 
poafl.  And  Lrait  tbe^  migtiL  be  eapied  in  tbeae  open 
plafca.  tbej  Iutc  tlicu  banqnetUo^  houaca  with 
gallenc^  tumta.  and  what  not.  tliertm  BDmntwHulj 
erected ;  wherein  thej  maj  (aod  donblleea  do)  maur 
of  tban  pbqr  the  t.\tbj  peraona.  kc  ShMi,  p.  67. 
N<Fw,  Qui  Uiaak  jion.  aweet  lady,  if  jov  hue  anj 
frvjui,  or  fardtn-lante,  when  jou  majr  employ  a  pour 
genlkman  a«  jaat  frlead,  I  am  jonii  to  eommind  in 


Lonibm  JVnJJial,  •,  1  ; 
Poor  wnil,  ahe'i  entie'd  forth  hj 
I'D  be  betnj^d  to  man,  wbo  in  n 


la  kMp  tiwm  ino  Id^M. '^« /oHit,  U.  PI , 


Na;r  keep  mr  tfarin^-jiowr;  Ue  call  bar  motbar, 
Tboe  htW.  B.J-  n.  M^IM  Unii.  iii.  1, 

fiittb  with  no  diahoaeal  intenL 

B.  i-  ft.  VsHM  HaUr,  aot  U,  p.  SSI. 

The  word  summer-house  was,  how- 
ever, not  unknown.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Honest  Mao's  Fortune, 
act  iii,  p.  410. 

In  Londina  lUnstrata  is  a  print  of 
sir  Paul  Pindar's  lodge,  or  garden- 
houMe,  DOW  in  Half -moon -alley, 
Bishopsgate-s  treet. 

41n  the  nmne  wtula  thdr  vIth  anjorliUj 

The  J  ehtfl  tbe  ton^uea  of  oiirhtiDgaiaa.  lambeetoncM, 

PoUIo  pica,  pick'IU  ojiien,  mimwtmiea. 

And  dnnke  the  pnnil  sine  tlial  the;  can  lelte  1 

They  haie  tbeir  janfnr-AanHf;  will  bea  aickei 

Then  comea  the  doctor  wilb  hia  diater  pipe, 

And  makea  tbam  well:  tbeil  bnabanda  headeiake  atill. 

GARDIANCE.     Defence,  guarding. 

I  got  it  noblj  in  the  kin^'a  defence,  and  io  the  g%ar- 
MHCt  of  mTEaireqtieene^FiEht. 

Ct^ada'i  Hum.  Dm^i  MirO.  P  S. 

fGARQEL,  or  GAR60IL.  Tlie  image 
on  the  Rpouts  of  buildings,  au  old 
architectural  term. 

Qars*U  of  mcna  fl^iiT^  talamoDea,  atlantaa.  yttgtU  of 
WitluM  DiciiBiuirU,  ed.  IBUe,  p.  1«S. 


GARISH.  Splendid,  shining,  msgnifi- 
cent.  Skinner  says,  "Nescio  an  ab 
A.  S.  geaneian,  prEcparare,  apparare." 
Mr.  Lemon  wrote  it  gairitk,  that  he 
might  derive  it  from  the  Grtek  yaiti. 

Tbu  all  tbe  iTDild  ahall  be  in  lore  with  nijht. 
And  per  no  worabip  to  the  gariik  auo- 

A».a»f/>>l.,iii,S. 

Onljtauielbeea 


Bnat  in.,6.1l,B,tSC. 

Bnt  thon  c*Dil 
To  nil  a  foola 

™SiKSr^ 

.ffair.aaflra..iil, 

Therein 

do»e 

«Tertb,«™,h™k, 

Where 

oprar 

ner  ere  mai  look. 

Hiiem. 

fnmdii'afimVtTe.  ~ 

GARLAND.  A  name  long  current  fur 
a  collection  of  ballads.  Dr.  Percy, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  Bssny  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels,  thus  speaks  of 
collections  of  this  kind:  "Towards 
the  latter  end  of  qaeen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  genuine  old  miiistrelsy 
seems  to  have  been  eitinct.aniltlience* 
forth  the  bnllads  that  were  produced 
were  wholly  ot  \.\iB\«,^)«\>.e.,to.wi 
comet,  \»o.l  \K»&Kna%  ox^xJaift'TOJw^'f 
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kind,  and  these  came  forth  in  such 
abuadance,  that  in  the  reign  of  James 
I  they  began  to  be  collected  into 
little  miscellanies,  under  the  name  of 
garlands^  and  at  length  to  be  written 
purposely  for  such  collections."  p. 
XXXIX.  In  the  note  on  this  passage, 
the  quaint  titles  of  many  of  tnese  are 
enumerated,  from  the  Pepysian  and 
other  libraries.  They  are  in  12mo, 
and  in  black  letter,  viz.:  1.  A 
Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses 
gathered  out  of  England's  Royall 
Garden,  &c. ;  by  Richard  Johnson. 
1612.  [Bodl.  Libr.]  2.  The  Golden 
Garland  of  Princely  Delight,  3.  The 
Garland  of  Good-will:  by  T.  D. 
1631.  A,  The  Royal  Garland  of 
Love  and  Delight:  by  T.  D.  &c. 
Robin  Hood's  Garland  is  still  well 
known. 

No,  no,  man ;  these  are  out  of  ballads ; 

She  has  all  the  Garland  of  Good-will  by  heart. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,S76. 
G.  Oh  sweet  man ! 
Thoa  art  the  rery  honeycomb  of  honesty. 
P.  The  Garland  of  Goodwill. 

FonTs  Broken  ITrart,  It,  8. 

Qu.  whether  the  former  line  is  also  a 
title  of  some  such  collection. 
f  To  GARLAND.     To   crown   with   a 
garland. 

OU  Elphin.  Elphin,  thonsh  thon  hence  he  gone, 
In  spight  of  death  yet  slialt  thou  live  for  aye. 
Thy  poesie  is  garlanded  wiih  baye. 

Drayton's  Shepherdt  Garland,  1593. 

fGARLICK.  The  name  of  a  jig  or 
farce  which  seems  to  have  been  verv 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Player.  That  shows  yoor  more  learning,  sir.    Bat,  I 

pray  you.  is  that  small  matter  done  I  entrusted  you  for? 

Ua'dait.  A  small  matter  I    You'll  find  it  worth*  Meg  ol 

Westminster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jifr. 

Player.    0,  lord  I  sir,  I  wish  it  had  but  half  the  taste 

otgarUcJc, 

Had  Jit.  Garlick  stinks  to  this :  if  it  prove  that  you 

have  not  more than  e'er  aarlick  had,  say  I 

am  a  boaster  of  my  own  works ;  disgrace  me  on  the 
open  stage,  and  bob  me  off  with  ne'er  a  penny. 

The  Hog  hath  tost  kit  Pearl 
And  for  bis  action  he  eciipseth  quite 
The  jig  of  garlick  or  the  punk'ti  deli^cht. 

Taylor'9  Workes,  1630. 

fGARNARD.     A  granary. 

A  gamard  to  keepe  rorne  in,  graoarinm. 

mtkaW  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  150. 

fGARNEP.     A  small  mat. 

A  gamrp  to  bee  laide  under  the  pot  upon  the  table  to 
save  the  table-cloth  clean,  basis. 

WithaU^  Dictionaries  e^.\(^,  p.  176. 

fGARNERIE.     A  granary. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  raaior,  he  built  Leaden  Hall 
'     the  ( 


To  GARRE.    To  cause,  or  make  ;  said 
to  be  from  the  Icelandic  gierra. 

Bo  matter  did  she  nuke  of  nongbi 
To  ttirre  np  itiife,  and  fairs  them  diaafree. 

Spams.  F.  Q..ll,y,19. 
Ten  me,  good  HobbinoL  wliat  mtv  thee  greet. 

hid.,  BeL,*,  Apr.,  7,1. 

It  is  Scotch  also.  See  Jamieson,  who, 
with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected 
the  whole  store  of  etymological 
knowledge  or  conjecture  upon  it. 
GARRET.  A  court  jester  or  fool,  con- 
temporary with  Archy,  in  nnion  with 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned. 

Am  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  protoke  tbem. 

Bp.  Corhcty  Potma,  p.  66. 
Whose  wit  consists 
In  Archy'i  bobs,  and  Garrtfa  sawcr  jeats. 

Unpui.  Poem  ofHeylm,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmen 
in  the  Poet*,  voL  r,  p.  57. 

See  Abcht. 
GARTERS,  their  significance.  It  was 
the  regular  amorous  etiquette,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  man,  pro- 
fessing himself  deeply  in  love,  to 
assume  certain  outward  marks  of 
negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to 
attend  to  such  trifles ;  or  driven  by 
despondency  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
outward  appearance.  His  garters,  in 
particular,  were  not  to  be  tied  up. 
The  detail,  however,  will  be  best  seen 
hj  the  following  passages : 

Then  ihere  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you :  he 

taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love. Then 

vour  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  un- 
handed, your  sleere  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  denoting  a  carelras  deso- 
lation. Js  yon  like  it,  iii,  i. 
Shall  I  defy  hatbands,  and  tread  garters  aud  aboe- 
itrings  under  my  teet  ?  I  must ;  1  am  now  liegeman 
to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informations  in  Lis 
book  of  statutes. 

Hemooo^s  Fkir  Maid  of  the  Exchange, 
I  was  once  like  thee, 
A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist. 
Grosser  of  arms,  a  goer  vitkout  gartert, 
A  hatband  hater,  and  a  busk-point  «  earer. 

A  pleasant  Comedy  how  to  know  a  g.  1f\fk,  frt, 

fGA RVAGE .     For  garbage. 

Intestina.  cvrcpo,  fytcotXia,  «r6u«aL,  xoplUky  Aarrli. 
eynara.  Boyaux,  let  entrailles.  ^e  guts  and^«r* 
wage.  Nommtdator. 

GASCOYNES.     The  same  as  gaskins, 
or  galligaskins. 

Much  in  my  gaecoynes,  more  in  my  round  honse 
[r.  hose].  Lyly*»  Mother  Bomkie,  iv,  2. 

Give  you  joy,  sir. 
Of  your  son's  gaekoyne-brtde ;  you'll  be  a  grandfather 

shortly, 
To  a  fine  crew  of  roaring  sons  and  daughters. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  117. 

The  gascoyne  bride  was  Moil  Cut- 
purse,  who  was  dressed  like  a  man. 


tWhen  sir   Rowland  Bnaset-coat,  their  dad. 


for  a  gamerie  for  toe  dtie,  and  gave  five  thouaand  . 

mukM  (0  diaritible  uiet.  Ita|lof'i  Workes.  \       «»«»»%  «^«^  d».i  in  hi»  round  ^MotqrMv  of  w 
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Tboa  never  wast  in 


1  qnickiY  1 
all  thy  Iir( 


mtton,  and  lintU  mucli  adoo  (poore  pennie-father)  tn 
keepe  lus  uutlinft  elbuwes  in  repMratiout. 

Nash,  FUrct  PeniUue,  169S. 

GASHFUL.  Horrid,  frightful;  for 
ffost/ul,  from  ffost.  Certainly  not 
from  ffosh,  which  would  not  make 
senne  in  either  of  the  passages  cited 
by  Mr.  Todd.  ' 

Nor  prodigal  upbanding  of  thine  erei, 
WhoaeyMA/iiZ  balls  do  saem  to  pelt  the  skies. 

(^uarUi's  Jonah,  H  S. 
Come,  death,  and  welcome ;  which  spoke  comes  in  a 
gath/ul,  horrid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape.  Phobe^ 
roam,  phoberotatoH.  Oayton,  Fesl.  IfoUt,  p.  69. 

Neither  the  eyes  of  a  person  praying, 
nor  the  bony  figure  of  death,  could 
be  full  of  gashes.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, it  is  evidently  only  one  of  many 
synonyms,  accumulated  for  effect. 
To  GAST.  To  lighten ;  of  the  same 
origin  as  ghost,  &c.     Gaatf  Saxon. 

Or  whether  ^M/ff J  bv  tlie  noise  1  made, 

Full  saddeuiy  he  fled.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

Also  as  a  participle : 

I  made  thee  flie,  and  qnickly  leave  thy  hold, 

naatt. 
Mirr,  Jfny.,  p.  120. 

Aghast  is  well  known. 
To  GASTER.   Another  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  hss  gtuler'd  him,  or  else 
he's  drank. 

B  and  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapont,  act  ii,  p.  S77. 
And  with  these  they  adrad  and  gcater  sencelesse  old 
women,  witlesse  children,  &c. 

Declarat.  ofPopisk  Impost.f  sign.  S  4. 
i If  they  ran  at  him  with  a  spit  red  bote,  they  jftu/er 
him  so  vtve,  that  bis  dame  shall  go  her  selfe,  if  she 
will,  he  will  come  no  more  there. 

QifforiVs  Dialogue  on  Witches,  1603. 

GASTNESS,  for  ghastliness. 

look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  yon  perceive  the  gaetneu  of  her  eye  ?  Othtl.,  r,  1. 

So  the  folios  have  it ;  the  quartos  read 
jeastures, 
fGASTRlMAUGISM.  The  love  of  good 
eating. 

Be  not  addicted  to  this  foule  vice  of  gastrimargiem 
and  belly-chear,  like  Smyndyrides,  who  when  he  rid  a 
suiter  to  Clystr.eiies  his  daughter,  caried  with  him  a 
thousand  cuoks,  as  many  lutuers,  and  so  many  fishers. 

Optick  Glaue  of  Humors,  1639. 

fGATEHOUSE.  The  prison  was  usually 
in  the  strong  tower  over  the  town 
^tes. 

Tlie  gatehouse  tm  a  prison  was  ordain'd. 
When  in  this  Und  the  third  king  Edward  reign'd; 
Good  lodging  roomes  and  diet  it  affoords, 
But  I  liad  rather  lye  at  home  on  boords. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1603. 

+GATE-ROW.     A  lane  ;  a  street. 

To  dwell  heere  in  our  neighbouihnod  or  gate-row, 
being  therto  driven  through  very  povcrtie. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.  1619. 

tG.\THER. 

I  gather  myselfe  together  as  a  man  doth  whan  he 
iuteodeth  to  shewe  ms  strength, ^«  me  aeueuils. 

Palsgrtae 


\ 


See  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.  297. 
fGATHERER.      The  man    who  took 
the  money  at  the  entrance  to  the 
theatres. 

Argentarins  coactor  in  lap.  vet.  qui  pecuniam  colligit. 
Bcceveur.  A  collector,  gatherer,  or  receiver  of  monc^. 

Nomenelaior,  l&So. 
There  is  one  Jhon  BAssell,  that  by  youre  apoyntoient 
was  made  a  gatherer  with  us.    CoUter'sjlUegn  Papers, 

GAUDE,  or  GAWD.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw, 
a  piece  of  festive  finery ;  from  gaudeo, 
Latin,  though  Skinner  is  inclined  to 
derive  it  from  the  Dutch  ffoud,  gold. 
See  much  discussion  of  the  etymology 
in  Todd's  Johnson. 

And  stoln  th*  impression  of  her  fkntasr. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawas,  ooncdtt. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 
Seems  to  me  now 
Ai  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gavd 
Which  in  my  childhood  1  did  dote  upon. 

Ibid.,  iv,  1. 
Clotlied  she  was  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap 
Of  rich  imbroider'd  silks,  and  in  her  lap 
A  sort  of  paper  puppets,  aauds,  and  toys. 
Trifles  scarce  good  enough  for  girls  and  boys. 

Dravt.  Moonr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  476. 
Love,  still  a  baby,  plays  with  gawdes  and  toys. 

Drayt.,  Idea  xxii,  p.  1S66. 
The  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.  K.  John,  iii,  8. 

See  Todd*s  Illustr.  of  Chaucer,  Glos- 
sary. 
To  GAUDE.  To  sport,  or  keep  festival ; 
from  the  substantive. 

For  he  was  sporting  in  gauding  with  his  familiars. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  663. 

To  jest : 

Beware  how  they  contrive  their  holyday  talke,  by 
waste  wordes  issuing  forth  their  dehcate  mouths  in 
carping,  gauding,  and  jesting  at  young  gentlemen. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  i,  fol.  60 

Hence  Warburton  reads  gaude  in  the 
following  passage,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  much  improves  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  line: 

Go  to  a  Kossip's  feast,  and  gaude  with  me, 
After  so  long  grief  sUwh  nativity. 

Com,  of  Errors,  v,  1. 

The  original  reading,  however,  is  go 
with  me,  which  being  sense,  the  altera- 
tion, tliough  very  specious,  seems  too 
great  to  be  made  without  authority. 
Shakespeare  has  gawded  for  adorned, 
as  the  word  gaudy  still  signifies : 

Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nxctU  gmoded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoH 
Of  Phoebiur  burning  kisses.  Coriol.,  ii,  1. 

GAUDERY.     Finery,  gaiety. 

But  thou  can*st  maske  in  garish  gauderie. 

HaU's  Sat.,  iii.  1. 
Then  did  I  love  the  May  ftaw*T%9o»4«r|^NJJscEA.\»^Qt!A 
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tLet  tome  debandicd  tutor 
BeproCTir'd^irlio  can  with  tpeeioiM  fUcuies  daub  orer 
Vice,  and  reprcaent  it  to  him,  trickt  up  with  ita  allur- 
ing gaudtrieMy 
And  make  him  think  it  worthv  his  beat  endeavora. 

Tlu  UnfiyrlmiuUt  Vnurftr,  166S. 

fGAUDY,    Gay;  festive. 

I  hare  good  canae  to  aet  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and 
make  gamdj/e  chere.  Paltgrope's  JeoUutus,  1640. 

GAUDY  DAY  or  NIGHT.  A  time  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing.  The  expres- 
sion is  yet  fully  retained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Come, 
Let's  hare  one  other  garn^  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  Mnrla ;  once  more 
Let'a  mock  the  midnight  belL  Ant.  ^  CL,  iii,  11. 

A  foolish  utensil  of  state, 
Whidi,  like  old  plate  upon  a  gandg  day, 
*■  broufl^l  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  all. 

Goblitu,  O.  PL.  X,  143. 

Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  speaks 
of  a  foolish  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  judge  Gaudy,  said  to  have 
been  the  instil utor  of  such  days.  But 
9uch  days  were  held  in  all  times,  and 
did  not  want  a  judge  to  invent  them. 

fGAVEL,  or  GAVIL.  A  sheaf  of  corn. 
Fr. 

And  as  Helda  that  hare  been  long  time  cloyed 
With  catching  weather,  when  their  Cfonn.  liea  on  the 

gavill  heap. 
Are  with  a  conatant  north  wind  dried. 

Ciafm.  n.t  zzi. 

fGAVELOCK.     A  kind  of  spear. 

Tkr.  Boiiax,  come  thou  hither  into  the  midst  of  the 
hoet  with  thy  gatelockt.  Simalio.  goe  you  forth  into 
the  left  wing  of  the  battell:  and  thou,  Svrisrus,  into 
the  right.  Terence  in  English,  16U. 

fGAULLY.  A  term  applied  to  vacant 
spots  where  nothing  grows. 

BayUe.  1  see  in  some  meadows  gauVy  places,  where 
Utle  or  no  gras<>e  at  all  groweth,  by  reason  (as  I  take 
it,)  of  tlie  too  louK  standing  of  the  water,  for  such 
places  are  commonly  low  where  the  water  standeth, 
not  having  Tent  to  passe  away 

Nordtn^s  Suneiors  DuUogui^  1610. 

GAUNT.  The  vulgar  English  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

Britain  so  may  of  her  Gudwall  raunt. 
Who  flnt  the  nemings  taught,  whose  feast  is  held  at 
Ga$tnt,  Drayt.  Potgolb^  rxiv,  p.  1129. 

The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  was 
born  at  that  place,  in  13<10,  and 
therefore  was  always  called  John  of 
Gaunt,  In  the  opening  of  the  play  of 
Richard  II  he  is  styled, 

Old  JoiU  o/(rai(»/,  time-^onour*d  Lancaster. 

In  the  same  piece  Shakespeare  makes 
him  pun  abundantly  on  this  local 
appellation,  and  the  adjective  gaunt, 
thin,  bony. 

Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  composition  I 

Old  Qannt  indeed,  trndgavni  in  being  old,  8cc.  Ibid. 

The  adjective  hardly  ^wanU  \\l\i)&lt«X\iv^, 


having  been  used  by  Dryden  and 
later  poets. 

The  city  of  Ghent  was  atill  called 
Gaunt  by  Heylin,  in  his  Cosmo- 
graphy, 1703: 

Oamnt,  in  Latine  called  (7ajiikna».— In  this  tofvn  were 
bom  John  duke  of  Lancaster,  oommonlj  called  Jokn 
q^Oaam/,  and  Charlea  the  fifth,  empcrar.  P.S19. 

In  Moll's  Atlas  GkographiciUy  1713» 
it  is  changed  to  Ghent, 

GAWK,  or  GOWK.  A  cuckoo,  or  a 
fool.  Scotch,  in  both  senses.  See 
Jamieson,  who  gives  good  reasons, 
from  etymology,  why  the  latter  sense 
was  the  original  one.  It  is  still  car- 
rent  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  both  places  also,  it  is  a 
name  for  an  April  fool.  See  Brand's 
Popul.  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  121,  4to. 

GAY,  s,  A  print,  or  picture ;  still  cur- 
rent in  Norfolk  in  the  same  sense.  It 
clearly  has  this  meaning  in  the  passage 
from  L'Estran^,  given  by  Todd. 

Look  upon  preo^ta  in  emblemi,MUi^  do  vpon^^ 
and  pictures.  VEHrmi^. 

Also  here : 

I  muat  needs  own  Jacob  Tonaon'a  in^emiity  to  be 
ereater  tlian  the  tranalntors,  who  in  the  mscriptiflii  to 
the  fine  gam,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  calls  it  very 
honeatly,  Uryden's  Viivil. 

Milbourn^s  Notes  am  Drfd^  p.  4 

[In  the  following  passage  it  means 
anything  gaudy.] 

tThe  time  for  this  amorous  appointment  being  expired, 
my  lover  came  to  our  house,  attired  (I  think  I  might 
sav  tired)  with  a  suit  covered  all  over  with  verv  neh 
Kold  lace ;  for,  though  the  king  had  forbid  his  snlijecta 
those  superfluities,  he,  who  was  a  atraager,  took 
pleasure  in  such  gages,  on  purpose  to  be  the  mom 
noted  by  wearing  cloathes  out  or  the  comnHm  mode. 
ComicaU  History  qfJ^undom,  1655. 

fAl  GAZE.     Staring. 

The  court  at  Whitehall,  the  parliament,  and  city, 
took  the  alarum,  musterinjr  up  their  old  feara,  evefy 
man  standing  at  gau,  aa  if  some  new  prodigie  had 
aeixed  them.  WU$on*s  Jem 


I, 

tGAZE-HOUND. 

8ee'st  thou  the  aate-kmindl  how  with  glance  seme 
From  the  close  nerd  he  marka  the  deatin'd  deer. 

Steel^s  Miseellames, 

GAZBT.  A  small  Venetian  coin,  the 
original  price  of  a  newspaper;  whence 
the  now  current  name  of  Gazette, 

What  monstroua  and  moat  painful  drcumatance 
Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gaxets, 
Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  for  that  'twill  come  to. 

B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  3. 
Since  you  have  said  the  word  I  am  content. 
But  will  not  gohgaeet  leaa. 

Massing.  MaidofHon^  iii,  1. 

Also  Guardian,  i,  I. 

I  have  scene  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteene  hundred 
people  there  [at  St.  Stephen'a,  Venice] ;  If  yon  wiU 
nave  a  stoole  it  will  cost  you  a  gazet,  which  is  nlmost 
a  penny.  Coryat,  vol.  ii,  p.  16,  repr 

^To  Q.BA.LE.    To  freeze,  jelly,  or  clot ; 


OEA  3 

the  umple  form  of  to  eongeal,     Oeto, 
Latin. 

Wa  fbml  lh«  Anka  >j  JWka  fiaUt  la  binod, 

Sp«iking  of  the  formation  of  pearlt 
in  tbe  shell ; 

It  l«m>  little  fnlai  or  ndi  irithin  It,  irliick  clcaTt 
ta  it!  lidM,  ikoL  xnv  hull,  tndgr^  u  it  werp. 

PaUnia  Sura,  p.  Iw,  qaal«<l  bj  Todd. 

GEANCE.     See  Jadncg. 

GBAR,  or  GBER.     Matter,  mbject,  or 

bufliaew  in  general ;  o^eo  applied  to 

dreae  also.     Saxon. 


Tbia  latter  appeara  to  ha*e  been  aome- 
tbing  of  a  proTerbial  expreaaion,  aa  it 
occurs  Terbatim  in  the  old  interlade 
of  King  Duina,  1565. 

Henri  goodly  r«r.  Ism.  f- JU,  U,  4 

It  mnat  here  be  objected  again  to  the 
modem  editora  of  Shakeapeare,  that, 
haring  altered  the  orthography  of  the 
author,  to  render  hia  language  more 
eaay  to  the  reader,  they  do  not  give 
it  oniformly.  Thia  word,  for  instance, 
ia  aomedmea  printed  gear,  and  aome- 
tiroea  peer.    It  ought  alwaja  to  be 


That  lo  >ii  Ciiidan  wi 


.Utile  whil.,  nor 


Sp.  F.  Q.,  VI,  li 


oat  IMti*  TWM  lOfcths.  /larlM-M  Plat ,  p.  178. 

See  to  Cotton. 
6EAS0N.     Rare,  nncommon,  unuanal. 
Of  uncertain  origin,  but  marked  in 
aome  old  dictionoriea,  and  in  Ray,  aa 


an  Baaex  word. 

Tht  lidl*  hcuk'ninn  to  liti  le 
Funnd  Dotlung  th*t  bo  laid  ne 


2.yri 


Keithu  it  IhM  ftuen,  Heiuf  for  the  m«(  pe 
props  to  all  tliOH  of  iWpc  apadlia. 

Onlfn  of  null  a  itoi^  i 


nfi)w,iiTii.C«,b. 
in  Terr  fHe*  in  Ihao  dan. 
Saicd^r  Wort,,  ^ga.  CI. 


Quod  luen  an  icarM,  lud  baaBrt  men  arc  nadia, 

n^ldr'i  ttWjh),  ItSO. 
+Stil1  ajtlm  and  frab-harrian  are  in  fcaaon, 
BaL  imwl>rrnci,  cUwrio,  and  grecn-Hue  are^fami- 

GECE.  A  fool.  CBpelaaye,fronijrAf»o, 
Italian  ;  but  it  ia  rather  Teutonic,  aa 
Dr.  Jamieaon  au»eBta. 

Kept  in  a  dark  hoaaa,  Tinted  bj  tlie  print, 
AilJ  ii»ide  the  Doit  DQtaiiaDi  o«t,  and  rail, 
That  e'er  ianntMB  plajr'd  on.  Tml.  JV.,  T,  1. 


i3  GEL 

In  I  he  follovring  pasaage  it  teema 
rather  to  mean  a  jeat,  or  aubject  of 
ridicule : 

To  taint  hia  DobTa  beirt  ud  bnin 

And  to  beooie  tbe  gKk  and  iconi 
OtoUien'TillaiDj.  (^_t.,T,i. 

In  thete  alao,  cited  by  Mr.  Steeveaa 
from  the  Scottiah  dialect,  it  meana 
rather  a  IrieA  : 

TbocUt  he  be  BDld,  IDT  toj,  qnhalreckf 
When  he  ia  rone  rire  bun  aae  uel. 
And  Eike  autherV  Uie  otck. 

Again: 

The  earle  thai  hechi  aawdll  to  trst  ion, 
IthlnkiaUjEetane/Kl. 

J-u  Mrw  UAtlnl  an^  dtlrcrMII  TrttHti. 
inlUmlil  Fkiletn.  tli.,  I  MS. 

Dr.  Jamieaon  baa  it  in  the  aenae  of  wn 
object  of  deriaion,  a  taunt,  or  gibe ; 
and  derivea  it  from  the  Teutonic  geek, 
joeu*. 
fGElRE.    An  old  name  for  a  failure. 

A  TDltim  vgfiwt,  tultnr. 

Witlub  LUIiaiarii,  ed.  160S,  p.  10. 

Zb  GELD.  To  caatrate ;  but  anciently 
naed  alao  for  the  operation  by  which 
femalea  are  rendered  barren,  and  io 
doga  called  to  apsy. 
Thua  Antigonua,  in  the  Winter'a  Tale, 
tlireatena  to  geld  hia  three  daughters. 
Act  ii. 

Thia  ia  aufficiently  proved  by  the  term, 
not  yet  obaolete,  of  a  tmo^elder, 

fOELlD.     Cold.     La.t.ffelidM. 

The  Inkcnim  blood  of  thii  dear  lunb.  bdng  qillt, 


qtMrUi;  BmUau 

Wliilflt  windi  la  cbaina  eolder  jovr  lorrow  Uov. 


fGELLUPE.     Jelly. 

lucnJnoi  coactnm.  Gdat 


itiue.  OeUer,  or  iiaiiM; 

GELOFER,  or  GILLIFLOWER.  Tbe 
variegated  gilliflowera,  being  con- 
sidered aa  a  product  of  art,  were 
popularly  called  Nature' e  baitardt, 
Perdita  exactly  aaaigni  this  reaaon  : 

For  I  haTc  beaid  it  Bid 
There  ii  an  art.  vhich,  in  their  piedDne,  iham 
Willi  gnat  cnatinf  nature.  Wiat.  lUt,  h,  1. 

She  had  said  before, 

Tbe  hireat  llowerl  o*  the  leaion 

Are  onr  cartiationa,  andatreak'tloiUiAjiHrf, 
Wbicb  aania  call  yalnri'i  iaila^,  lUA. 

Hence,  in  another  play,  after  much 
jeating  on  the  names  of  flowers,  a 
young  maideu  d«clu»  «.^wix  s^a&. 
lun&t 

•ia. 
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S.  Yon  htne  fair  roset,  hare  yon  Bolf 
J.  Yes,  sir,  roMt;  hut  nojilli/Umen. 

Nnf  Womimt,  Ane.  Dr.,  t,  S85. 

See  GiLLOFEB. 
GELT.  Unezplfdned,  I  think,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser.  Church 
and  Upton  say  that  it  means  a  castra- 
ted animal.  But  why  should  Amoret 
be  so  compared,  or  why  should  loss  of 
wits  he  attributed  to  such  an  animal  ? 

Which,  when  as  fearfoll  Amoret  perceived, 
She  staid  not  th*  utmost  end  tnereof  to  trj, 

But,  like  a  ghastly  g«lt^  whose  wits  are  reaved. 
Ban  forth  iu  bast  with  hideous  outcry. 

S^ent.  F.  q.,  ly,  vii,  21. 

The  word  certainly  had  the  meaning 
assigned,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this 
place. 
GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything ; 
from  gemellus,  Latin.  A  term  used 
in  seyeral  arts,  for  things  arranged  in 
pairs.  Thus  in  heraldry,  gemelles  are 
explained,  "the  bearing  of  bars  by 
pairs  or  couples  in  a  coat  of  arms." 
Kersey, 

It  is  by  others  termed  a  fetse  between  two  gewuU. 
And  that  is  as  farr  ttom.  the  marke  as  tlie  other ;  for 
a  getMl  ever  goeth  by  paires,  or  couples,  and  not  to  be 
■eparated. 

R.  Holmi,  Jeademjf  qfJrmory,  ^e.,  I,  iii,  77. 

Drayton  borrows  the  word  from  that 
science  to  signify  couplets  in  poetry : 

The  qnsdrin  doth  never  double ;  or,  to  tu«  a  word  qf 
keraUry,  never  brin$;eth  forth  gemelU. 

Preface  to  Botoh's  Wart,  voL  1,  p.  85. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  to  signify  pairs  of  hinges  : 

Far  under  it  a  cave.  who9e  entrance  streight 
Clos'd  with  a  stone-wruught  dore  of  no  mean  weight. 
Yet  from  itself  the  grwrU  beaten  ||qu.  bcaren  ?]  so 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fh>. 

^  Browne,  British  Past.,  B.  ii,  song  3,  p.  109. 

All  this  serves  to  strengthen  that 
admirable  conjecture  of  Warburton, 
which  Johnson  so  justly  pronounced 
to  be  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  to 
be  true.  He  proposed  ^eme/ for ^'etre/, 
in  the  following  passage ;  and,  indeed, 
the  context  seems  almost  to  demand 
it.  The  accusation  against  Warburton 
of  coining  the  word,  ia  fully  exposed 
by  the  above  passages. 

Herm.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  ev'ry  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So,  methinks. 
And  I  [t. «.,  I  also]  have  found  Demetrius  like  ayeai«I, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.       Mids,  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare  might  have  in  mind  the 
gemel  Antipholis,  in  his  own  Comedy 
of  Errors,  whom  Adriana  found  her 
owo,  and  not  her  own.  Jewel  hardly 
makcB  sense.    The  MS.  iiug\it,  ^i- 


haps,  have  it  jemel,  which  would  make 
the  mistake  very  easy. 
This  is  certainly  the  word  which  wu 
also  corrupted  into  ffimmal,  ffiwmuw, 
ffimbal,  &c.,  aa  applied  to  double  rings. 
See  GiMMAL. 
GEMINY.     A  pair.     Gemini,  Latin. 

Or  dse  you  had  look'd  thxwifh  the  grate,  like  aMHmv 
of  baboons.  M«r.  W.  W^u,i. 

Probably  intended  as  an  alloaion  to 
the  sign  Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 
[O  gemini,  as  an  exclamation,  is  found 
in  the  17th  cent.] 

iOjgewumgl  neighbour,  what  a  blisae  ia 
This,  that  we  have  *mongtt  us  UUsaet  ? 

HomaraUMods^lUL 

fGENERABLE  has  a  second  meaning, 
not  given  by  Todd,  yiz.,  genial,  con- 
tributory to  propagation. 

Thou  queen  of  heav*n,  eommandresa  of  the  da^ 
Lady  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer, 
A  lamp  diapelling  irksome  night ;  the  aooroe 


Of  gmermiU  moisture. 

Tke  GENERAL.    The  people  at  laige. 

And  even  lo 
Tks  gsnsral,  iubjeet  to  a  well-wrish'd  king. 
Quit  tlieir  own  part,  and  in  obaeouioos  fmidneat 
Orowd  to  his  presence.  Msms.  for  Mems,,  ii,  4. 

The  confirmation  of  this  true  reading 
is  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Malone,  who  supported  it  by  this 
passage  of  Clarendon :  "As  rather  to 
be  consented  to  than  that  the  general 
should  suffer."  fi.  y,  p.  530,  8vo. 
It  is  very  odd  that  the  commentators 
should  have  puzzled  themselves  about 
the  next  word,  subject,  which  is  evi- 
dently  put,  as  in  common  usage,  for 
subjected,  or  being  subject.  See,  if 
any  further  satisfaction  be  wanting, 
Johnson,  Subject,  adj..  No.  2. 
The  general  is  similarly  used  here : 

For  the  ineeeas. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantlinc 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  Ike  general.     3Vo.  and  Cr^  i,  S. 

That  is,  <'  Will  give  a  small  share  of 
advantage  or  hurt  to  the  people  at 
large." 
Again: 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pleu'd  not  the  mOIkms; 
'twas  caviare  to  tke  general.  HsmL,  ii,  3. 

In  another  passage,  Shakespeare  has 
the  singular  expression  of  the  general 
gender,  for  the  common  sort  of 
people : 

The  other  mothr^ 
Whv  to  a  public  count  I  miji^t  not  go^ 
Is  the  great  love  tke  general  gender  hnt  him. 

Hid.,  iv,  7. 

By  some   writers  the  generality  ia 


\ 
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yroBi  wlMBMtteiMMt^tka  tkow  tyiwls 
tk4  gmtraUtif  to  friead,  and  tfet  pcai  < 
eaemjet,  are  in  Uie  mtstiz  nfetie. 

MmdamtdomLuji,  If  M.  Dment,  b.  i.  ck.  4a 

fOENERAL.    Common ;  public. 

She's  femtrmO,  ike's  free,  ske's  liMnll 

Of  hand  and  pone,  she's  opes  vato  all. 

She  is  no  nueeraUe  hidehond  wretdi. 

To  please  her  Ikicad  at  any  tiae  sheel  ibcftdl; 

At  ooce  she  ean  speaketrve  and  \jz.  or  ei^ei; 

And  is  at  hoow,  abroad,  and  aHonthor. 

GENEROUS.  Of  Doble  birth  or  rank. 
The  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  bat 
not  illustrated  by  him  with  any 
examples,  nor  now  very  commonly 
used.  Mr.  Todd  has  added  two 
quotations,  one  from  Othello, 
below. 

Twice  kftTe  tke  tnunpets  soondfid  j 
The /Mwrmu  and  (rarest  citiieas 


Have  heut  tke  fates,  and yerTiiear ni 


KS. 


The  duke  is  entering.  Hemt.for  Mms. 

Tour  dinner,  and  tke  generom*  islanders 
By  yon  inrited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

OthMo^  m,  8. 

GENEVA  WEAVER.  Weavers  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
psalmody,  which  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
coanted  for.  See  Weaver.  The 
people  of  Geneva  were  celebrated 
puritans;  and  among  them  the 
weavers  particularly  excelled  as  psal- 
modists.    A  baboon  is  asked. 

What  can  yon  do  for  the  toarn  of  Otneta^  sirrah  ? 

[He  koUt  up  hi*  kamdtf  instead  oj  frmjfing.'\ 
(km.  Sore  this  baboon  is  a  great  puritan. 

Ram  AlUy,  O.  PL,  ▼,  487. 
Who  does  he  look  like  in  that  dress  f 

Newc.  Hum  I  why 
Like  a  Otneta  watter  in  black,  who  left 
The  loom,  and  entered  into  th'  ministrr. 
For  conscience  sake.       City  Match,  O.  FL,  ix,  870. 

The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands  brought  the  weavers  of 
that  country  into  England,  and  these, 
being  Calvinists,  were  joined  by  their 
brethren  from  Geneva. 
fGENIAL.     Cheerful;  festive.  (Lat.) 

Whilst  they  on  genial 
Coaches,  with  golden  frames  supported,  feast 

.Stuat  kit  Deteenl  into  EeU,  IMl. 

fGENIO.     Genius. 

Bat  by  reason  of  humane  nature,  wee  have  dafly  expe- 
rience, that  as  humours  and  genioee,  so  afTecticms  and 
Judgement,  which  (rftentimes  is  rassall  to  them,  and 
every  other  th^  dse,  doth  vary  and  alter. 

The  Passenger  efBemeemUo,  1618. 

GENOWAIE.     A  Genoese. 

Ambrose  Orimani,  a  OenowMt,  lying  in  garrison  in 
the  isle  and  city  of  Ohio.     Grimsston*/  GonUwt,  0  g  1. 

GENT,  for  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank. 
French. 

Well  worthr  impe  I  said  then  the  hidr  gent. 
And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hana. 

>^fene.  F.  Q.,  I,  iz,  6. 


Hektr'd.MVMkislol.a 

Ikat  kiM  ^Bia  kfv'd  in  tke 
For  ske  wan  pravd,  and  of  too 


St  ST. 


■n  IkiOTgk  iD  tke  world  I 

Siir  Tka.  HerherCs  XVnacti,  p.  61. 
fXkrongk  a  (hire  forrcat  an  I  wcB^ 
Upon  a  aoBuser's  day. 


1614 


I  Bet  a  woodnua  quaint  saAgemi^ 


Tet  in  a  strange  aray.  Bmgl 
iPoL  Wkoisn tkat calsf 
Jfe.  A  kni^t  Most  genL 
Poi.  Wkat  IS  yonr  plinaai  n  sir ? 

Cartwrighft  (MSmarg,  16I1. 

tGENTILESSE.     Gentility.    Fr. 

Her  jtaatM  adrancing  ker  to  tke  nse  of  reason,  tkero 
was  a  pretty  emnlatiaB  among  tken^  who  should 
render  ner  mistresse  of  most  gentiUsstt,  and  teack 
ker  the  moat  witty  and  subtile  discourses,  to  senre 
ker  upon  all  occasions.         Historg  e^  hrmneum,  16SS. 

GENTLE,  adj.  Liberal,  free ;  of  rank 
to  receive  knighthood,  whether  he  haa 
it  or  not.  Eques  is  thus  defined  by 
Rich.  Jhones,  an  old  herald:  "A 
gentleman  that  professeth  honor, 
vertue,  and  armes,  or  any  of  them.** 
Honor  and  Armes,  b.  v,  p.  2.  He 
afterwards  sets  down  ten  qualifications 
which  a  gentleman  ought  to  have. 
Briefly  thus:  1.  A  good  constitution ; 
2.  A  handsome  person ;  3.  A  bold 
aspect;  4.  Sobriety  and  discretion; 
5.  Obedience  to  command;  6.  Vigi- 
lance and  patience;  7.  Faith  and 
loyalty ;  8.  Constancy  and  resolution ; 
9.  Charity;  10.  Good  luck  or  for- 
tune. It  would  be  happy  if  all,  who 
now  call  themselves  gentlemen,  were 
so  well  qualified. 

Make  not  too  raak  a  trial  of  him,  for 

He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfiil.  IVinp.,  I,  S. 

That  is,  of  liberal  rank,  and  therefore 
bold. 

Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  leas  adomi 
Our  gently,  than  our  parents*  noble  namea, 
In  [i. «.,  by]  whose  success  we  wn  gentle. 

Wini.Tth,\,t, 
He  sdd  he  was  gentte,  but  unfortunate. 

Cgmk.,  It,  %, 
I  am  as  gentte  at  yonneir,  as  freebom. 

B.  S- Fl.  loH^i  Pilar.,  ii,l, 

GENTLE,  «.  A  gentleman.  Occurs 
frequently  in  the  old  ballads,  "  Listen, 
gentles  all,  to  me.*'  But  Shakespeare 
also  has  it. 


Away!  theymflM  are  at  their  lame, 


£.£.,{?,  9. 


So  we  will  to  our  recreation. 

Where  is  mj  k>f  ely  bride  f 
How  does  my  lather  f    Gentles,  methinks  you  flrown. 

1VMI.5AI-.,  111,9. 

See  Todd. 
To  GENTLE,  v.  To  make  firee,  or  place 
in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

For  he  to-dai  tkaX  1&kltAn^l&dk\^MQ^L^«n»^^u>^ 
Skaabemi\(W«b«»>><t\>ftt5f«^'^i^  ^ 
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f  And  nil  this  nkins  toyle,  ind  ctrke  and  our*. 
If  f(ir  his  clownish  flnt  borne  Mane  and  htjn, 
Who  must  hegmUUdky  hit  ill  got  nelfe ; 
Though  he,  to  get  it,  got  the  divell  niuMlfe. 

fGENTLE-CRAFT.    The  craft  of  •hoe- 
making. 

And  since  that,  one  of  the  finiU  erc/t,  who  took  mc 
infinitely  for  the  eicellent  gnift  he  had  in  tickling  a 
lady's  heeU  Tks  WtMmrd,  a  FU19,  IMO.  MS. 

Ad   old  ballad    on    the    gentle-craft 
commenceB  thus : 

Of  craft,  and  crafts-men,  more  or  leas, 

The  gtmtU<rt/t  I  most  commend ; 

Whose  deeds  declare  their  Mthfnlnesi, 

And  hearty  love  unto  their  firiend^ 

The  awntU'CMfl  in  midst  of  stnfi^ 

Yielos  eomfort  to  a  eareftil  life. 

OENTLEMAN-USHER.  Originally  a 
state  officer,  attendant  upon  queens, 
and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  as,  in 
Henry  VIII,  Griffith  is  gentleman- 
usher  to  queen  Catherine ;  afterwards 
a  private  afifectation  of  state,- assumed 
by  persons  of  distinction,  or  those 
who  pretended  to  be  so,  and  particu- 
larly ladies.  He  was  then  only  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  out  of  livery,  whose 
office  was  to  hand  his  lady  to  her 
coach,  and  to  walk  before  her  bare- 
headed (see  Babe),  though  in  later 
times  she  leaned  upon  his  arm.  As 
much  as  curiosity  can  require  con- 
cerning this  custom,  may  be  found  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  where  Ambler  figures  as 
gentleman-usher  to  lady  Taile-bush ; 
and  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  my 
lady  Tub  is  served  by  Martin  Polecat 
in  the  same  capacity,  having  changed 
his  name  to  Pol-Martin. 

To  hare  it  sound  Kke  a  gentlevtan  in  an  oflRee. 

Act  i,  se.  6. 

A  whole  length  picture  of  this  curious 
appendage  of  pride  is  given  in  Len- 
ton*s  Leasures  (1631),  which  being, 
as  T  apprehend,  a  scarce  book,  I  shall 
insert  nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

A  gentUman-%$htr  is  a  spruce  fellow,  belonging  to  a 
ny  ladr,  whose  footstep  in  times  of  yore  his  lady 
xollowea,  for  he  went  before.  But  now  nee  is  fcrowne 
BO  familiar  with  her  that  they  goe  arme  and  arme. — 
His  greatest  rexation  is  going  upon  sleevelesse  arrands, 
to  know  whether  some  lady  slept  well  last  nieht, 
or  how  her  physick  work'd  i'  th*  morning,  thinn  that 
savour  not  well  with  him;  the  reason  thatohtimes 
hee  goes  but  to  the  next  tareme,  and  then  very 
discreetly  brings  her  home  a  tale  of  a  tubbe.  He  is 
forced  to  stana  hare,  which  would  urge  him  to  im- 
patience, but  for  the  hope  of  bein^  covered,  or  rather 
the  delight  hee  takes  in  shewing  his  new-crisp't  hayre, 
which  his  barber  hath  cans'd  to  stand  like  a  print 
hfdge,  in  equal  proportion.  He  hath  one  commenda- 
tion amongst  thereat  (a  neat  c&ia  er),and  wVW  quainxVy 
•dminitUr  s  trencher  in  due  aeaton.   Hi*  ym^fM  vk 


not  modi,  unlesa  hit  qnalitTcieeedM;  tatUsTmlft 
■re  mat ;  insomuch  that  he  totally  powssafth  the 
gentlewoman,  aitd  commands  the  dmmbcnnaid  to 
starch  him  into  the  hargaine.  Hie  smallnms  of  his 
legs  bewrayea  his  professioa,  and  feeds  aradi  i^on 
Teale  to  encreaao  his  ealfe.  His  greataat  ease  is^  he 
may  lye  long  tn  bed,  and  when  bee's  up,  as^  eaD  for 
his  breakfiMt,  and  goe  without  it.  A  twdNrcBoaeth 
kath  almoat  wome  ont  his  habit,  whidi  hta  ananal 
pension  will  seareely  supply.  Yat  if  hta  lady  likes  the 
carriage  of  him,  shee  increaaeth  kia  annuity.  And 
thouj^  shee  sarct  it  ont  o*  th»  kitckin,  ahel  fin  m 
her  closet.  Ckmr.  Si. 

The  jest  about  veal,  bad  as  it  la,  wu 
^robablycopied  from  the  mock  receipts 
at  the  end  of  Overbary's  Characters : 

Fbr  restoring  gentUwtm-usher^  Ugs. — ^If  any  mbU*- 
wum-vsker  hare  the  consumption  in  his  Iqea,  kt  him 
fecde  lustily  upon  reale,  two  mmitha  in  uie  spriac- 
time,  and  forbcaire  all  manner  of  mutton,  and  hee  shul 
increase  in  the  calfe. 

Under  ''all  manner  of  matton," 
Laced  Mutton  is  probably  meant  to 
becoBiprised,  q.  v. 
The  xatler  speaks  of  a  young  mercer, 
become  a  gentleman,  and  anxious  to 
support  the  character,  who  complains 
to  him, 

TlKNigh  I  was  the  moat  pert  creature  in  tlie  world, 
when  I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  awomaa  of  the 
first  qualify  to  her  coach  as  well  as  her  own  §emtlnum 
mker,  I  am  now  quite  ont  of  my  way.  No.  M. 

GENTRY,  for  gentility,  complaisance* 

If  it  will  please  yon 
To  shew  us  so  much  genirif  and  good-wiU 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 

tTou're  not  quite 
JF^M  of  tke  gentry  till  y*  have  mart'd  one  man 
And  made  another :  wken  one  fury  hath 
Cnrd  quit  with  t'other,  and  your  lust  repair'd 
What  anger  hath  destroyd,  the  titles  yonza. 
Till  then  yon  do  but  stand  fw  *t. 

Carttcrigket  Ordbmry,  16(1. 

GEORGE,  ST.  The  weU-known  and 
long-established  patron  of  England. 
The  following  injunction,  from  an  old 
art  of  war  concerning  the  use  of  his 
name  in  onsets,  is  curious : 

Item,  that  all  sonldiers  entering  into  battaile,  assaaU, 
skirmish,  or  other  faction  of  armea,  shall  have  for  ihoi 
common  cry  and  word,  St.  George^  forward,  or,  wpom 
them  St.  Oeorge,  whereby  the  souldier  is  much  com- 
forted, and  the  oiemie  dismaied.  by  calling  to  minde 
the  ancient  valour  of  England,  whiui  with  that  name 
has  so  often  been  victorious,  kc.  Cited  by  Warton 
in  a  Note  on  BidL  ///,  act  r,  ac  S. 

See  also  0.  PL,  ii,  372 ;  iii,  20. 
The  combat  of  this  saint  on  horse- 
back with  a  dragon   has  been  very 
long  established  as  a  subject  for  sign 
painting: 

St.  Georae  that  swina'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 

Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door. 

Teach  us  some  fence.  K.  Johi,  ii,  I. 

But  I  find  an  allusion  to  a  slanderous 
sign  at  Kingston,  on  which  St.  George 
was  represented  as  on  foot,  and  flying 
itom  >^<&  «X\M^  ^t  thfi  dra^n*s  tail : 
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Ti»-inorrow  noniing  ve  ihall  have  yoo  look 

Fur  ail  your  great  woida,  like  St.  Oiorgt  at  Xinffstom, 

RttuuioK  a  foot-hack  from  the  foriovs  diagoii. 

That  with  her  aagiie  tail  hehiboun  1dm 

For  being  lazia.  B.i-FL  WvmanU  PHm,  i,  S. 

This  was  a  most  disgracefdl  repre- 
;  sebtation  of  the  favorite  saint,  and, 
till  we  have  it  further  explained,  we 
\  cannot  hut  wonder  that  it  snould  have 
\  been  tolerated.  Some  unezplaiDed 
custom  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
mention  of  blue  coats  on  St.  George  s 
day.  From  the  two  passages  relative 
to  it,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
some  festive  ceremony  was  carried  on 
at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  Oeorge's  day 
annually;  that  the  court  attended; 
that  the  blue  coats,  or  attendants,  of 
the  courtiers,  were  employed  and 
authorised  to  keep  order,  and  drive 
out  refractory  persons ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  proper  for  a 
knight  to  oflSciate  as  a  blue  coat  to 
some  personage  of  higher  rank.  The 
passages  are  these : 

By  Bit.  I  win  be  huaht, 
Wtur  a  Mm  eoat  oa  great  St.  Qtorgrt  doM, 
▲nd  with  my  fellowe  drive  yon  all  from  P«iil*i 
For  this  attempt.  Am  AUef,  0.  PI.,  r,  480. 

With  '•  wram  nomine  keepiog  ereater  tway 
Than  a  court  bUw-coat  on  St.  Qeorg«^$  dap. 

Bunn§  and  a  gnat  Catt^  Efigr.  88. 

More  explanation,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly wanting.  The  legendary  history 
of  this  noble  English  or  Cappadocian 
knight  and  saint  may  be  read  in  the 
once  popular  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  compiled 
by  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  the  more  authentic 
account  is  in  Heylin's  elaborate  and 
less  marvellous  History  of  St.  George, 
4to,  1633.  See  also  Bradley's  Clavis 
Calendaria,  vol.  i,  p.  307.  The  history 
is  sketched  in  several  old  ballads. 
fGEORGE-A-GREEN.  Or  George  of 
the  Green,  one  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to.  He  is  represented 
as  holding  the  office  of  pinner,  or 
pindar,  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  as  defeating  all  antagonists  with 
the  quarter-staff.  R.  Greene  made 
this  hero  the  subject  of  a  play,  which 
appeared  in  1599. 

Yet  hel  be  thought  or  seen 
So  good  u  Gm»yt-»-grttn ; 


And  caOi  hit  bhrnze,  hie  qnetB, 

And  ipeaka  in  tongnaae  keen. 

Witt*  Btcreatiaiu,  16fi4 
I  fometimea  haTe  known  when  an  answer  hath  been 
brooKht  enough  to  divide  the  most  iutimate  friends, 
which  when  twas  iiiquir'd  into  pror'd  no  more  to  the 
mind  of  the  party  that  sent  it,  then  Owrge-m-Qmnt 
to  the  man  in  the  moon.  A  Capf  frc^  p.  lU. 

tGEOllGY. 

Here  he  nidts  out  and  culls  the  men  on  hone4Nic1c 
and  by  sught  of  hand,  with  wonderful  celerity,  dis- 
mounts their  Otorgia. 

Head^t  Prattm*  Bedinttu,  167S. 

fGERGON.     Jareon;  chattering. 

They  bduK  all  coltish  and  fUll  of  ragery. 
And  full  <ag€fg<m  as  is  a  flecken  pye. 

CartwriglWt  Ordinarg,  ISSl. 

fOER-LAUGHTER.     Coarse  laughter. 

Use  them  as  grare  ooansellon  smiles,  not  as  rude 
bobbinolds  ger-lamgkters.  who  thinke  they  are  never 
merry  except  they  cast  the  house  out  of  the  windowea 
with  extreame  securitie. 

MOton's  Sixe/bU  PoUtidan,  1809. 

GERMAN.  A  brother.  Germanus,  Latin. 

And,  sluggish  gerwum.  doest  thy  forces  slake^ 
To  aflcrsend  his  foe  that  him  may  overtake. 

Spau.  F.  q.,  I,  T,  la 

So  Spenser  in  other  places : 

Which  when  his  gtrwuM  saw,  the  stony  fesre 
Ban  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd. 

#.  q.,II,Tlii,4«. 
Ton  will  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  jtennets  for 
germans.  Othello,  i,  1. 

fGERMAN.  A  master  of  fence  very 
famous  about  the  year  1600,  called 
the  German  or  the  German  fencer. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  writers 
of  the  time. 

GERMAN  CLOCK.  The  Germans,  as 
they  were  the  first  inventors  of  clocks, 
have  always  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  them.  But  the  German 
clocks  alluded  to  by  our  early  drama- 
tists were,  probably,  those  cheap 
wooden  clocks,  which  are  still  im- 
ported from  the  same  parts;  the 
movements  of  which  are  of  necessity 
imperfect,  yet  are  often  loaded  witn 
fantastic  ornaments,  and  moving 
figures. 

A  woman  that  is  like  a  Oerman  eloek. 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright;  being  a  watch^ 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  so  nriit. 

Love's  L.  L.,  ill,  1. 

The  following  is  also  said  of  woman : 

Being  ready  [t.  «.,drest]  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces^ 
Much  like  your  Oermam  eloek,  and  near  ally'd. 
Both  are  so  nice  they  cannot  go  for  pride ; 
Beside  a  greater  fsuft,  but  too  well  known. 
They'll  strike  to  Jten,  when  they  should  stop  at  one. 

A  Mad  World,  0.  PL,  v,  SM. 
She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  voes  to  bed, 
into  some  twenty  boxes  i  and  about  next  dav  at  noon 
is  put  together  again,  like  a  great  German  eloek:  and 
so  comes  fwth,  and  rings  a  tedious  larum  to  the  whole 
house,  and  then  is  quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  f<st  hec 
quarters.  B .  3  0)*%.  ¥^\na>MV>i^  ^'^ 

To  win  Uuifc  <AA  «raBDaftA^3D^u|„>9u^>Efiu^ 


OBR 


iala»tflat6trmmihtHvlkman,  _ 

Votwdk.  Or<i»f .  O.  PU  »,  331. 

Ciermsn  w«tchei  were  alio  in  lue : 

Bin,  Okt  Hj  AnHii  MfaL  buc^  n  is  il^t. 
Hut  I  Bn  ■•  hn  but  in  Ea^b  fo^ 

Dutch  watcbN  Ikj  under  the  ume 
imputation  u  German  doclu,  and 
perhaps  might  be  only  another  name 
tor  the  •sme  thing.  We  aee,  in  the 
first  passage  from  Shakespeare,  tbat 
a  clock  ia  called  alao  a  watch;  ud 
the  wooden  clocks  are  slill  more  fre- 

Jiientl;  called  Dutch  than  German, 
real  watch  could  not  well  require 
such  constant  repuriog: 

Ton  in  Hal  diilT  meaoiDi  ]iktDiiUk  waitlitt. 
And  pliiileriiif  Uks  old  mill. 

S.  f  FL  rif  trilAoW  JTgiHy,  act  Uj,  p.  no. 

Another  comparison  of  a  maid  to  a 
clock  may  be  here  inserted,  from  its 
relation  to  some  above  cited: 

Hddi  mrt  dedi, 
Hie  iTTnldt  vh«]  Ibry  thow,  px*  ilovcat  to  u. 

And  mikn  v  1iui|r  ob  tcdicpu  bop« ;  tbe  Lnier 
Whtrh  in  caocnl'd,  being  orttn  oij'd  nilli  oiiiKi, 
riH  like  dnim,  and  iiiti  l«n  lint  moliaD 
Till  Ihg  Uingiu  lUikei,  /iU.,  ir,  p.  aSt. 

GHRMAN,    HIGH;    probably    a    tall 
German,  shown  for  a  eight. 


Tnm  tlw  Ijf  (  driHji'i  thrau,  if  it  lij  Uijii  tliin 
To  diiKAtch  vrin  iludcn  iniiut  ve- 

£m>tiV  Sirt  0.  pi,  ti,  il. 

See  also  p.  39. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor,  that 
tbe  same  person  is  meant  by  the 
German  "who  escaped  out  of  Wood- 
atreet."  The  high  German  mnst  hare 
been  some  man  generally  known  for 
strength  or  aiie ;  that  the  same  per- 
aon  should  also  have  bad  a  rery 
narrow  escape  from  Wood-street,  is 

EOBsible  to  be  aure,  but  very  improba- 
le.  Perhnpi  tbe  high  Gennaa  was 
the  famous  fencer,  whose  feats  are 
thus  recorded : 

Bipct  tliv  frfmuTH/mfn' cndnDtd  nuit  of  Dm  Enfllili 
fCneen,  dow  Hliout  6  mcnwttia  put. 

OmWi  Mmt*Kii,  jrabL  ms,  p.  8. 

High  German  may,  however,  be  only 
in  opposition  to  low  German,  or 
Dutch;  as,  for  a  long  time,  high 
German  quack  doctors  were  in  repute. 
GERMANE,  or  GERMAN,  ad;.;  from 
fferman,  a  brother.  Belated  to,  allied, 
connected  with. 

Hot  ht  HlDue  ihaU  tafter  what  wit  on  make  Iicbtj, 
ud  TcnfEcunn  bitta ;  bat  tbosc  Uut  ire  ffenmmt  1o 

Uuitagmtn.  aiHl.  T.,iT.3. 

ItopknMwgaldlMBerafMaMM  to  th«  uula,U\ 


Bffhl  be  bunn  tuitbo. 

IBIUdIN,  or  rather  GB 


dIN,  or  rather  GBRMBH.  A  aeed, 
or  bud;  fromffemeit,  Latin. 

Thedi^i  Hie  tr 


I  know  not^  any  other  authority  for 
this  word.       In    the  first    folio   of 
Shakeapeaie,  it  is  spelt  j 
both  instancea. 
To  GBRNE,  e.     To  yawn. 

written  gim,  and  therefore  taken  tor 
a  corruption  of  ffrim,  bsTing  the  nme 
letters ;  but  in  the  following  passage 
tbe  vide  opening  of  the  jaws  ia  plainly 
marked : 

Hie  tec*  tm  WIt  ud  bie  Dmntenuea  itaw^ 

Thet  onld  b»e  rn;'d  we  wiUi  tbe  Teij  o^ 
And  pped  like  >  rollc,  when  be  did  Hm. 

From  the  Sazon  gemian,  orfeoraena, 
oteilare.  Yet  pirn,  for  grin,  ia  atill 
used  in  Scotch,  and  some  other  dia- 
lecU. 
J  GERNE,  t.  A  yawn,  probably,  bat 
not  certainly,  in  this  passage : 

Krea  eo  ibe  doke  bvwne  bjr  atl  tbii  canou'd  voHl; 
01i,tli>tf(rHkmB,itkille. 

Ami.  f-  MiOUm,  Aac.  Dr.,  il,  IH. 

6ERRE.  Quarrelling:  evidently  from 
the  French,  ^nve.  I  have  not  found 
it,  except  in  the  following  pataage, 
and  therefore  consider  it  only  as  an 
afiTectation  of  tbe  author: 

Whtnia  ii  Uu  eaue  of  the^n  WTunljnre  udf  m. 
butondfe  ia  the  oadiKreti  dMlmn  ud  cbojBol 
thern  wjiee.  R.  FtpuO,  ia  Cbu.  Lil.,  a,  H. 

OEST.  "A  lodgin;;  or  stage  for  rest 
in  a  progress  or  journey,"  Kertey. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progresses,  the 
king's  stages,  aa  we  may  see  by  the 
journalg  of  them  in  the  herald's  office, 
were  called  his  getU,  from  the  old 
French wordyi<fe,diTerBorium.  War- 
burt(m.  Blount,  in  hie  Glossogniphia, 
writes  it^f«,andeiplaiaeitas above. 
Strj'pe  says  that  Cranmer  entreated 
Cecil, 

To  Irt  him  h.ic  tbe  neir-w«lirf-BpiiB  and,  fta 
tbKt  time  lo  tlic  end,  thai  be  might  fnm  tiiae  to  tint 
kaow  wliere  Che  king  wu 

Ktmoriail  Jf  Crvtm.,  p.  KB. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  table  of  the 
ge»U  limited  not  only  the  places,  bat 
the  time  of  staying  at  each;  on  which 
depends  the  propriety  of  tbe  following 
-Shakespeare: 


i.k.BTiwa.i'Up"^ 


dfhttal 

kintal  T., 


It  [tha  onort]  mwn'd Tut  lo  Iba  tL.,  ..  -  _ 

Tit  iHlt  ■»  n  aal  doim,  tnanH  tdh  liila. 

Anbr'j  Mmlek  ai  in  LaUtt. 

Mr.  Todd  obserTes,  that  Hammond 
seenoa  to  have  nied  geuu  in  tbia 
aeoae. 

2.  A  geBt  also  meant  an  action ;  ge»- 
tum.  Undoubtedly  derived,  aaWartoQ 
obaerred,  Hiit.  Poet.,  Hi,  18,  from  the 
popular  booka  entitled  Oe«ta  Roms- 
norum,  and  the  like,  which  contained 
namtiTeB  of  remarkable  adventures. 
Whence  also,  with  a  little  change  of 
sense,  the  word  j'e«' might  poaaibly  be 
formed ;  being  first  a  story,  related 
for  amusement,  of  some  fact ;  and,  bj 
degreea,  any  kind  of  entertaining  dis- 
course,^!! it  became  synonymous  with 
joke,  and  the  verb  to  jttt.  Other 
derivHtivea  were  formed  from  it.  This, 
at  least,  ia  full  as  probable  as  tojnt, 
from  ffettieutor;  since  gesticulation 
is  a  very  accidental  and  subordinate 
part  of  jesting. 

^in  wen  two  kniRhta  oT  prvrlnta  pntHuce, 
Ah  ftmooa  far  afaroad  fcv  vulilca  oat. 

n«..u,u.i«. 

Ike  fall  olldtf,  iniat  nptiiu,  and  Hd  wan, 
Whit  Bunber  bnl  can  HI.  Romer  dsclaiH. 

B.  Jim.  TramA  efjrl  off.,  .ol.  Tii,  171. 
na  cUer  and  pnneiiHll  ia^  Iba  land,  bonoDr,  and 
flon  tit  tha  immoFUIl  goda  (1  ipcnkt  now  in  phnM 
of  Ibi  Dutilca).    ScenndlT,  tba  wulbT  ^'tb  or  nsblo 

3.  Also  gesture,  or  carringe  of  body: 

Tortlj  bii  penon  wmi,  and  mneb  JDCrtasI 
n^cnub  bia  bcroii-ke  Ence.  and  hoDoimble  ant. 

Sfrn..  F.  q.,  ni,  0.  U. 

N(  bow  to  ipube.  ne  bow  la  uk  hii  aal, 

or    om  conn       oaunce         "/iii,  JJI,  riii,  8 

fGESTNlNG.  Lodging ;  enterUinment. 

Then  lax^  aba.  Joditb,  nowialifnv,  ^  toit, 
And  o'c  Ibjr  pEopla.  Na;,  t  will  sol  da  it. 
1  will,  1  will  Dot,  Go.  fear  not  afvin: 

^ut  il  pToplLone ,  but  boUvr  it  ibalf  ilMad, 
Wben  boll  (oike  an  bclped  bj  mj  baod. 

GET-PENNY.  A  theatrical  term  for  a 
performance  that  turned  out  very 
profitable.  We  still  use  the  word 
eatch-penny,  but  only  for  things  not 
worth  the  penny  that  they  catch, 
Getptnny  was  more  respectable,  and 
probably  used  by  tradesmen  also. 

Bi^lbtfloiifowdcrni^— tbOS  watfil-fiimfl  I 


to  nn  d^htevn  or  twentj  pnea 


Dpon  canduiti,  uidtbv  dcoU  bUy'd  i'  tbj  LifDlino  bj 
tba  bta  eompui  at  acton,  and  ba  calM  thaii  <</- 
rnujF.  SmiliBird  Hut,  0.  PL,  If,  M7. 

fGEULS-OAMB.  "A  yew-gsme  or 
geule  game,  gambade"  Howell,  Lex. 
Tetr.,  1660. 

To  GHBSSB.  So  Spenser  writes  to 
^esf,  the  etymology  bdng  ghiuen, 
Dutch.  Some,  therefore,  ba,n  con- 
tended for  this  ipelling. 

It  aeemd  a  aMnnd  PandlHl  «*«». 

So  LmnabJT  onhcht  with  natnn'a  tbrmorv, 

Spau.  r.  q ,  IV,  I,  U. 

See  Johnson  and  Todd  in  loc.  Guete, 
however,  has  been  too  long  settled  to 
be  altered. 

iPkf.  bl4dui,  mj  innoMUM  will  plod  mj  pudo* ;  I 


GHOST.  A  dead  person.  Whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI  certainly  meant  to  descritie 
the  common  appearance  of  a  corpse 
after  a  natural  death,  la  these  lines ; 

Oft  bave  1  aeen  a  tiUBl^-partad  pltoit. 

Of  aahjr  aamblann,  nicnpc,  pale,  and  bUwdlna, 

Bcinji  all  doice&ded  to  tba  laDODhnf  beart,  &c. 

1  fl«.  n,  ill,  9. 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
corpse  (then  before  them)  is  quite 
different  from  one  timely-parted,  or 
dying  in  due  course  of  time,  as  it  ex- 
hibits every  possible  mark  of  violence, 
Mr.  Malone  has  shown  that  ghoit  is 
similarly  used  for  a  dead  body,  in  the 
same  play  from  which  this  was  taken : 

SwHt  fitbac,  to  thj  niitrder'd  flail  I  nrw. 

Addressing  the  corpse  before  him. 
Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
person ; 

No  bii(lil  u  rndf,  T  wnn, 
Ai  to  doan  ontrup  to  a  alocpioE  gkoat. 

/  e-,  II.  rtii,  9«. 

Thus  a  person  is  sometimes  calletl  a 
Boul.  A  similnr  passage  occurs  in 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island: 


To  GHOST,  V.     To  haunt  ai 


GIA 


360 


GIB 


UDCommon  as  this  yerb  is,  it  has  been 
found  in  a  prose  writer : 

Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  £«fM>  ibmc.  <»lM9«rM, 
ituanmqiu  agiUmi  tentrnf  What  nadneiie  ahotU 
tliis  old  man.  but  vhat  madneit  ghofU  «•  allf  For 
we  are  «^  wmm  mumv,  all  mad. 

Bmrt.  Jnmi.  qfMA,  p.  M.  Introd. 

GIAMBEUX.  Boots;  an  old  French 
word,  very  probably  supposed  by 
Warton  to  be  borrowed  by  Spenser 
from  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas, 
wbere  it  occurs  at  y.  3380.  Old 
French,  gamheux. 

That  a  large  purple  atreame  adown  their  guamkmM 
fallet.  /.  «..  U.  Ti,  29. 

GIANTS  OF  GUILDHALL.  Of  these 
sublime  personages  Pennant  says: 
"Facing  the  entrance  are  two  tre- 
mendous figures,  by  some  named  Oog 
and  Magog^  by  Stowe  an  ancient 
Briton  and  Saxon.  I  leave  to  others 
the  important  decision."  One  of  them 
was  called  Gogmagog  (the  patron,  I 
presume,  of  the  Gogmagog  Hills  near 
Cambridge),  and  his  name,  divided, 
now  serves  for  both ;  the  other  Cort- 
tuBus,  the  hero  and  giant  of  Cornwall, 
from  whom  that  county  was  named. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  some  old 
verses,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1660 : 

And  such  stout  Coroiunu  waa,  from  whom 
Cornwal's  first  honor,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
>'or  though  he  iheweth  not  to  rrMt.  nor  tall 
In  hit  dimentiona  let  forth  at  OuUdkaU, 
Know  'lis  a  poet  only  can  define 
A  gyant's  posture  in  a  gyant'i  line. 

And  thus  attended  hy  hia  direftil  dog, 
The  gjant  waa  (Qod  bleaa  us)  Ooprntuf. 

BritUh  mUoffr^  It,  p.  877. 

d  GIB,  or  a  GIB  CAT.  A  male  cat. 
An  expression  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Jaek'Oss,  the  one  being 
formerly  called  Gib,  or  Gilbert,  as 
commonly  as  the  other  Jack.  Tom- 
eat  is  now  the  usual  term,  and  for  a 
similar  reason.  Tibert  is  said  to  be 
old  French  for  Gilbert,  and  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  eat,  in  the  old 
story-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
gives  "  Gibbe,  our  cat,*'  as  the  trans- 
lation of  '*Thibert  le  cas,"  v.  6204. 
From  Tibert,  Tib  also  was  a  common 
name  for  a  cat.  Gibbe,  our  cat,  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  old  play 
of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  In 
Sherwood's  English  Dictionary,  sub- 
joined to  Cotgraye'B>  we  haie  "  Kyibbe  \ 


(or  M  wuUe  eat),  Maiau.**  It 
certainly  a  name  not  bestowed  upon 
a  cat  early  in  life,  as  we  may  be 
assured  by  the  melancholy  character 
ascribed  to  it,  in  Shakespeare's  allu- 
sion. It  did  not  mean,  as  some  hsve 
imagined,  a  castrated  cat,  because  one 
of  the  supposed  offences  against  Gam- 
mer Gurton  was  the  reducing  Gib 
improperly  to  that  state. 

But  oa'stthomiot  teU  in  fUth,  Sieooa,  why  ahe  from 

or  whereat. 
Hath  no  man  atdeu  her  dncka,  or  kenea,  ^  §tUd 

'Sblood,  I  am  aa  mdancholy  aa  a  f«A  ea/  or  a  im^i 
bear.  1  Bm.  irj,t 

For  who  that's  but  a  oueea,  fhir,  aober,  wiaa^ 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  iMt,  a/iti. 
Such  dear  ooncemings  hide  ?  HmmL,  ffi,  1 

But  afore  I  will  endure  audi  another  half  day  vith 
him,  I'll  be  drawn  with  a  good  #ii>«B<,  thrmi|^  tte 
great  pond  at  home^  aa  hia  uncle  Hodge  waa. 

JB./EMw.Bar<A.Atr,i.l 

It  is  improperly  applied  to  a  female 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Bring  out  the  cat-honnda,  1*11  oMke  joa  take  a  trm^ 
whore,  then  with  my  tiUer  bring  down  joar/il<«hip, 
and  then  hare  yon  caa'd  and  hung  up  i'  the  wairen. 
B.mmdFL  SconM  LUg,  t,  p.  StfL 

Hence  the  anonymous  editor  of  Man- 
ton's  Parasitaster  (Anc.  Dr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  381)  argues  for  its  meaning  a 
epayed  female  cat ;  but  all  authorities 
are  against  him.  Coles  has  "  Gib,  a 
contraction  of  Gilbert  i^  and  imme- 
diately after,  "a  Gib-eat,  eatus,/elit 
mas,'*  Wilkins,  in  his  Index  to  the 
Philosophical  Language,  has  "gib 
(male)  cat."  As  to  gelded  being  used 
for  spsyed,  he  is  right.  See  Geld. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  thau 
the  explanation  adopted  in  Cena.  Lit., 
viii,  p.  232. 

Gibb*d  eat,  which  appeara  in  some 
passages,  is  only  a  foolish  corruption 
of  the  right  form,  gib-eat: 

Tea,  and  swell  like  a  couple  of  gikh'd  eais,  mat  both 
by  dianoa  i'  the  dark,  in  an  <rid  garret 

Maiek  mt  Midm^  O.  PI.,  vii,  Sd9. 

To  GIBBER.  Probably  made  from  to 
jabber,  by  a  common  corrupt  redupli- 
cation similar  to  fiddle-faddle,  gibble- 
gabble,  shill-I-shall-I,  &c. ;  and  if  bo, 
more  properly  written  jibber.  If  it 
were  spoken  with  the  g  hard,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  form  it  from  the 
same  original  as  gibberish;  but  the 
different  sound  of  the  first  letter  in- 
dicates a  different  root.  Gibberish  is 
coiD^ttiOQx^^^^  X^^aMQ.  to  b«  Cormed 


from  tbe  jt^on  of  Oebtr,  u  an  aloh^  | 
milt ;  which,  coDndering  tbe  great 
prav^ence  of  that  affected  icieace,  | 
and  tlie  early  ridicale  thrown  on  it,  is  ' 
not  improbable.  Good  ipecimeaa  of 
aucb  jsr^ou  maj  be  aeen  in  Ben  Jon- 
■on'a  Akhemiat,  li,  3  &  5.  Jnniaa 
and  HiDibew  refer  ffibberUh  to  the 
jai^n  of  tbe  gipain ;  but  tbe  de- 
duction aeema  too  amomalooa  to  be 
allowed. 

IW  pmTH  itoad  InuUfn,  ud  ths  dusted  dial 
Did  iquMk  ud  nUv  In  tL(  Hml*  of  BoBt. 

To  GIBBET.  To  bang ;  oaoally  on  a 
galJowB,  bnt  alio  to  bang  on  or  upon 
anything. 

Hvt'i  Vut ;  pa  lea  wkil  1  nifsd  ippeuuti  U  !• : 
b*  lUI  ehu|e  Tea  u4  diMbv(s  joa  irith  tb«  wMna 
a(  •  psMoo'i  baaiiaei ;  ana  ol  and  ga  tBlller 
Ikaa  b  that  flUifi  m  Ikt  tmtt'i  tadil. 

%Un.ir,m,9. 

^ia  alladea  to  tbe  manner  of  canriag 
a  barrel,  by  putting  it  on  a  aling, 
which  ia  tbui  deacribed  by  B.  Holme : 

tka  iliBie  are  a  Btnni,  Iki^  ntihoM  noU,  -^ 
ibotaanidtadaliairlgaii  btlker""*'-*'' 


itotaanidtadaliairlgaii  lalkeaiiddltiallitda 

rttOBcpWa  with  a  bul^  la  ahicb  ia  sot  a  hook  ^-~ 
aa  thia^oek  ia  [an]  teUBad  tn  oOw  ih«t  ehuaa, 
with  bnad'poiiilcd  luHki,  with  Uitn  diapiBf  Ihe  oida 
o(  Iha  buiA  Ihora  Uie  heada.  the  barrd  iTuncd  ap, 
■ad  iHme  br  two  laaa  U  •»  pbeiL  aa  ia  ihawed 
Chv.T,No.1U. 

JtU.  ^Jrm^,  B.  m,  dap.  nU  1  UL 

Moat  people  who  live  in  London  have 
aeen  tbe  operation,  in  taking  a 
barrel  from  tae  dray,  which  ia  exactly 
reprmented  by  Holme'a  fignre.  It  i» 
BYident,  that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a 
barrel  on  the  pole,  in  tbia  manner, 


To  gibbet,  va  tbe  aenae  of  to  hang  on 
a  gibbet,  ia  atill  a  term  in  common  uae. 

To  GIBB.  To  jeat.  Tbia,  and  other 
word)  of  tbe  aame  derivatiou,  are  not 
yet  obuletej  but  appear  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  becoming  ao.  They 
haTe  been  little  naed  lince  the  time  of 
Drydeo,  or  that  of  the  Spectator,  and 
are  put  into  tome  of  the  gloaaariea  to 
%en*er,  aa  reqoiring  explanation, 
llie  derivation  ia  anppoaed  to  be  the 
old  French  gaher. 

GIBBBALTBB  teema  to  be  oaed  aa  a 
cant  appellation  of  jocularity;  but  the 
boat,  who  uaea  it,  ao  often  diafigore' 
hia  worda,  that  we  cannot  be  rare  of 
wlttthemeana. 


MwTf  On,  o.  n,  T.aa. 
The  name  of  the  fortreaa,  Gibnltar, 
could  not  then  be  popularly  known, 
GIDDED,  by  the  context  ahould  mean 
Aunled,  unlesa  we  auppoae  it  put  for 
giddied,  made  giddy  by  terror : 

Ib  hut  lb«  IBBH,  aod  BJda  thdc  lan  On  rialik 
Ai/UMroa.         lt,immmnWrT.f»rlUf,r.4a. 

GIBPT.  Gift.  Tbia  aingnlar  apelliDg 
of  tbe  word  in  Spenaer  may  be  con- 
aidered  only  aa  an  expedient  to  make 
it  look  better  aa  a  rhyme  to  th^  and 
left.  Many  pecoliaritiea  of  tbia  author 
may  be  traced  to  tbe  aame  origjn. 

ThaRtn  Iheat  two,  her  eldaat  •ooa.  Aaaaat 
Ito  aaet  (ia  auonl  <(  Ihb  ladiea  «i«t. 

fZb  GIG.    To  apin  round  T 

»(.  woDdar  Iha^l  anteaaa  ■>  laeae  e(  aaai 
Fee  Bopert  kaoib 'es,  tdl  thn  v^  wes. 
Thar  fear  th«  aihlcta  of  hia  tnfa.  thaj  tmi 
tna  hia  dec,  Ihit  IMr  lea-d  onlin. 

OeHlui't  Pttm,  Wl. 

tOIGGUHBOB.    Perhapa  a  boat. 

TiHUbiDa  w  the  flRtdo'i  ion 
To  Md  a  fifi 

QIGLET, 

wanton  wcocb.  Janiua  producea  a 
number  of  worda  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  which  it  may  bare  affinity ; 
aa  gagol,  g^gl,  &c.,  alt  meaning  loM- 
eivimui  ^et  hia  editor,  Lye,  &ubta 
whether  it  be  not  derired  from  giggt, 
which,  be  aura,  Chaucer  baa  uaed  for 
a  miatma  (Tyrwhitt  haa  noticed  it), 
or  from  giggU.  It  may  be  obaerred, 
that  Sherwood  haa  hgiggle,  or  giggUt ; 
and  Cotgrare,  under  OadrouiUellr, 
puta  a  minx,  gigle,Jlirt,  Sic. 

\^taamtiB«man:  awajr  with  Ihou f^Ui  loOk 
Ih  the  other  eonfedanla  comiiaiuan. 


apTDDd.  u^ 


,  --_,  Yduu  Talbot  wae  nul  tmwo 

To  b«  the  pillage  of  a  ftglct  vcneh.     1  BtH.  If,  v,  1. 

Fortune  ia  called  ^giglet  in  Cymb., 
iii,  1 ;  and  Jonaon  appliea  the  aame 
term  to  the  same  goddeaa ; 

ABdIhabnnfhtUdo 


»>>»>.  eel  T,  p-  *»■ 
Iflhlsbe 

iwo"/toW  bona*.  "^  •'•""l 

GIGLET-WISB.     Like  a  wautoo. 

Thai  IboB  wUt  i»d  by  aiiht  la  I*'"'/™*' 

iBid  thtoa  amad  ft- W  a.^  15{.'^;^51^  rt.  71. 

By  GIGS.     A  corrcpt  cant  oath^^ 
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Chad  ft  fonle  tnrae  now  of  late,  ehfll  tell  it  tod,  hf 
figs.  Gwmwm-  Otirtom,  O.  Pi.,  ii,  SI. 


To'  GILD.  Though  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  colour  of 
blood  and  that  of  gold,  it  is  certain 
that  to  ffUd  with  blood  was  an  expres- 
sion not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  other  phrases  are  found 
which  have  reference  to  the  same 
comparison.  At  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  we  recollect  that  gold 
was  popularly  and  very  generally 
styled  red.  See  some  instances  under 
Ruddock,  bed. 

JthtdohUed, 
m  gjUd  fht  ftices  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  moat  seem  their  guiU.  Jfdd.,  ii,  9. 

With  similar  ideas,  Macbeth  is  after- 
wards made  to  say, 

*Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  Ute'd  with  his  goldtm  blood. 

IHd.,§cZ. 

The  poor  pun,  in  the  former  passage, 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  defended  as 
explained .  If  not  meant  for  a  qui  bble, 
the  jingle  should  have  been  avoided. 

Their  armonrs  that  march'd  hence  so  silyer-hrightk 
Hither  return  all  aiU  with  F^euckmem's  blood. 

We  have  giU  our  Greekish  arms 
With  blcod  of  onr  own  nation. 

Heywood's  Iron  Jge,  part  2d. 

2.  Gilt,  or  gilded,  was  also  a  current 
expression  for  drunk.  This  sense 
might  possibly  be  drawn  from  a  jocular 
allusion  to  the  grand  elixir,  or  aurum 
potabile  of  the  chy mists.  Shake- 
speare, at  least,  has  combined  the 
two  notions : 

And  Trincnlo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  should  they 
Iflud  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them. 

Tempest^  ▼,  1. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  also  : 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too  f 
Wh.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir.   Old  sacli^  old  sack,  hojn. 

Chances,  iv,  S. 

The  same  authors  compare  old  sack 
to  the  philosopher's  stone : 

Old  rererend  sack,  which,  for  ought  that  I  can  read 

yet. 

Was  that  philosopher's  stone  the  wise  king  Ptolemeus 
Did  all  his  wonders  by.  Mons.  Thowuu,  act  iii. 

OILDED  PUDDLE.  We  find  this  ex- 
pression  in  Shakespeare,  concerning 
which  the  commentators  are  silent. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  epithet  formed 
upon  a  minute  observation  of  a  com- 
mon phenomenon.  On  all  puddles 
where  there  is  much  mixture  of  urine, 
as  in  Btahle-yardB,  &c.,  there  is  formed  \ 
a  01m,  wliich*  reflects  all  the  pnsma.tic\ 


colours,  and  very  principally  yellow, 
and  other  tinges  of  a  eolden  hue : 

Then  di£t  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  ^Mcil^Ki^ 
Whieh  beasts  would  eoogh  at.         Ant.  ^CL,\L 

The  matter  of  historical  fact  Shake- 
speare drew  from  his  old  friend  North, 
who  says. 

And  therefore  it  was  a  wonderfbll  emraple  to  the 
souldiers,  to  see  Antonius,  that  was  hroog^t  up  in  sO 
finenus  and  suporflnitT,  so  easfly  to  drink*  fmddk 
water,  and  to  eate  wild  nrutes  and  rootes. 

Nora's  Plmt^  p.  978,  ed.  of  IW. 

fOILES'S  POUND,  ST.  The  exact 
site  of  this  pound,  which  occupied  a 
space  of  thirty  feet,  was  the  brosd 
space  where  St.  Giles's  Hifl;h-8treet, 
l\)ttenham  Court-road,  and  Oxford- 
street  meet.  The  vicinity  of  this 
spot  was  proverbial  for  its  profligacy ; 
thus,  in  an  old  song : 

At  Newgnte  steps  Jack  Chance  was  foimd. 
And  bred  up  near  St.  Giles's  Potmd. 

fOILL-BURNT-TAIL.  A  popular  name 
for  the  ignis  fatuus. 

An  ignis f^tuns,  an  eihalation,  and  OUlum  •  hmU 


it 


•» 


taile.  cat  WUl  with  the  wime. 

Gnyton's  Rstiwans  Natet,  1664^  p.  96& 

Also,  in  p.  97. 

Will  with  the  wispe,  or  Qyl  Hmi  tecgU. 

OILL-FLIRT;  from  gUl,  and  flirt. 
Gill  was  a  current  and  familiar  term 
for  a  female.  As  in  the  proverb, 
"Every  Jack  must  have  his  Crill,' 
and,  "A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  Crill. 
Ray  says  it  ought  to  be  written  Jyll, 
being  a  familiar  substitute  for  Julia, 
or  Juliana.  Proverbe,  ^.  124.  Gill, 
however,  may  be  safely  written;  for 
from  Juliana  was  derived  the  popular 
name  Gillian,  as  well  as  Gillet  from 
Julietta  :  either  of  which  would  sup- 
ply the  abbreviation  Gill,  In  Coles's 
Dictionary  we  have,  "Gillian  [a 
woman's  name],  Juliana.'*  And 
afterwards,  **Gillet  [a  woman's  name], 
Julietta,  JEffidia,**  Gillian  is  among 
the  maids  whom  E.  Dromio  calls  for 
at  the  door,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  GilltMi,  Ginn  I 

Com.  ofB^  iii,  1. 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  GiUsy 
Condemn'd  to  distaffs,  horns,  and  wheels. 

Hudikr.,  U,  ii,  y.  709. 

Flirt  had  the  same  meaning  as  at 

present. 

See  Flirt-gill. 

tTis  fine  that  I  must  he  displac'd 
B^  Tou,  she  ches  then,  good  mistrisa  GxlUAurt ; 
Gtlt-flurt  f  enrar'd,  crys  t'other.  Why  ve  oirt- 
Ss\  vvecA  of  vxa^udence,  ye  ill-bred  tliief, 
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f  Jku;.  Not  one  wtnrd  of  all  this ^I  was  a  tellmg  him. 

bow  loine  young  hnaseYS  would  nae  a  Teverend  <Md 
gentlrman  to  their  haiband ;  a  parcel  of  mad  wild 
giyUrU,  that  like  nothiag  bat  boys  and  beana,  and 

powder  and  paint,  and  fool  and  feather.  

The  WorU  in  the  Mom,  1697. 

fGlLLIAN  OF  BRENTFORD.  See 
Bbentfokd.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Julian  of  Brentford's  Testament,  men- 
tioned there,  is  not,  as  Nares  supposed, 
a  ballad,  but  a  very  curious  tract  in 
prose,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Hare  me  to  bed,  good  sweet  miitreas  HoneysucUe. 
I  doubt  that  old  hag.  OiUiamof  Brentford,  has 
bewitched  me.  Westward  Hoe,  1007. 

GILLOFER,  or  GELOFER.  The  old 
name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnations, 
pinks,  and  sweetwilliams ;  from  the 
French  ffirqfle,  which  is  itself  cor- 
rupted from  the  Latin  eariopkyllum. 
See  an  ample  account  of  them  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  pp.  172 — 175.  In 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health  tbey  are 
called  galoftrM.  See  p.  281.  Our 
modern  word,  ffiili/i/lower,  is  comipted 
from  this.  See  Stocke  Gillofer,  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  168.  They  were 
called  stock,  from  being  kept  both 
summer  and  winter. 

Here  sprini^  the  fiooAlyaeloferi, 

Some  white,  some  red,  in  showe. 
Here  prettie  pinkes  with  jafcged  leaves, 

On  rufcged  rootes  do  growe. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  uiowe  and  smeU 

Diatincte  by  colours  twaine. 
About  the  borders  of  tbeir  beds 

In  seemlie  si)(ht  remains. 

FUWs  FUnoers,  /-c,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  riii,  S. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  folio  edition,  it 
is  twice  written ^7/y-r or  (act  iv,  sc.  4). 
This  is  a  step  of  the  progress  to 
ffillyf/hwer,  which  the  modern  editions 
substitute.  The  John,  or  noeet^John, 
was  a  species  of  gelofer.  JohnsorCs 
Gerard,  p.  597,  ed.  1636.    See  John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE.    Plenty.     See  Galore. 

They  all  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  ring, 

So  ioon  as  the  office  was  o'er. 
To  teasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment, 

And  tippled  strong  uquors  aillore. 

Bal&d  of  Robtn  Hood  and  LUtle  Join. 

GILTiY-VOR.    See  Gillofee. 

GILT.     Gold,  or  gilding.     A  common 

subject  for  a  quibble,  with  the  word 

guilt. 

Hare  for  the  gilt  of  France  (0  cuiH  indeed  I) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  iVance. 

Hen.  r,  Cho.  to  act  ii. 
Kedeem  from  broking  psvn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
KTipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  giU, 
kaa  nuke  high  nu^atj  look  Uko  iuat. 


Inm  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gUt, 

8  Hen.  F7,  ii,  9. 
Tho'  guilt  condfmni,  'tis  gilt  must  make  us  glad. 

J  Mad  World,  /v.,  O.  VL^y,  888. 
I  can  at  court. 
If  I  woqUL  show  my  gilt  i*  th'  presence. 

CX^if«/cA,O.R,ix,860. 

fGILTS.  A  cant  term  for  a  class  of 
thieves. 

For  that  purpose  he  maintains  as  strict  a  correspon- 
dence with  gilt*  and  lifters  as  a  mountebank  with 
applauding  midwires  and  recommending  nurses ;  and 
ii  at  any  time,  to  keep  up  his  credit  witn  the  rabble, 
he  discovers  anything,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult 
hermetic  learning,  heretofore  profest  by  the  renowned 
Moll  Cutpuise. 

Ckaraetor  qfa  Quack  Jstrologer,  1678. 

GIMBOL  seems  to  be  equivalent,  in  the 
following  passage,  to  our  present  word    ' 
gimerack,     I  cannot,  with  Skinner, 
derive  it  from  engine.    More  probably 
a  corruption  of  Gimmal,  q.  v. 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  his  pouder  fiiylde 
him,  or  some  gimM  or  other  was  out  of  frame,  lie. 

Holingtk.  Hiat.  of  Ireland,  6  S,  col.  3. 

GIMMAL,  or  GEMMOW.  A  sort  of 
double  ring,  curiously  constructed. 
'*  Gimmal,  annulus  gemellus."  Colee. 
Some  derive  it  from  gemellus.  Also, 
any  nicely  formed  machinery.  So 
gimmals  are  used  here : 

1  think  by  some  odd  ainunaU  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  like  docks,  still  to  strike  on, 

Kse  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 

\Hen.n,i,%, 
My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmali 
Fix'd  in  a  watch.  Fow  Breaker,  1636. 

A  gimmal  bit,  therefore,  should  be  a 
bit  in  which  two  parts  or  links  were 
united,  as  in  the  gimmal  ring : 

And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  9. 

Gimmal  rings  certainly  had  links 
within  each  other.  Thus,  in  a  stage 
direction : 

Enter  Anamnestes  his  pa^,  in  a  0vrt  sattin  sute, 
purple  buskins,  8u:.— «  gtmmal  ring  with  one  link 
hanging.  lAngua,  O.  PL,  t,  156. 

Hub.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gimmal ! 
Joe.  Tis  certain  he.— I  had  forgot  my  ring  too. 

B.  and  Ft.  Beggar's  Busk,  ir,  9. 

Some  ingenious  remarks  on  gimmal 
rings  occur  in  the  Archseologia,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  7;  where  it  is  proposed  to 
read,  in  Midsum.  N.  D.,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 

And  I  hare  found  Demetrius  like  a  ^smui^ 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

If  Warburton*8  conjecture  of  gemell 
were  not  almost  certain,  this  might  be 
adopted.  The  original  reading,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  \a  jewel,  which  the 
last  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
Gimmal  rin^s^  tViti>\^  w.'SBxwi^ 
dou\Ae»  ^et^  \ii  «.  tet>^«t  ^^^"^^^^^ 
made  lTV^\e,  «t  iw«a  xasstfe         ""^ 
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cated ;  yet  the  name  remained  un- 
changed.   So  Herrick : 

Tboa  ■enf  ft  to  ma  a  true-lore  knot  t  but  I 
Betm  a  nag  ojjimmalt,  to  imtlij 

Hit  kff  haa  cue  knot,  miBe  a  ItmU  tje.         

Httptr^  p.  901. 

The  form  of  double,  triple,  and  eyen 
aaadruple  gimmaU^  may  be  seen  in 
tne  plate  to  Holme's  Acad.,  b.  iii, 
No8. 45  and  4  7,  where  he  tells  us  that 
Morgan,  in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry, 
has  spoken  of  "  triple  gimhal  rings, 
bom  by  the  name  of  hawberke." 
This  was,  evidently,  because  the  haw- 
berk  was  formed  of  rings  linked  into 
each  other. 
OIMMER,  9.  A  gimcrack,  a  curious 
contrivance  or  machinery.  Another 
corrupted  form  of  the  word  gemel^  or 
gemmel;  a  gemel,  or  double  ring, 
being  considered  as  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

Who  kuowa  not  how  the  funona  Kentiah  idol  mored 
her  eyea  and  handa,  by  thoae  secret  giwumert  which 
now  every  pnppet  play  can  imitate. 

Bp.  HaU,  (pioted  by  Todd. 

See  other  instances  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. 
To  GIN,  for  to  begin.  Usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  of  begin^ 
but  shown  by  Mr.  Todd  to  be  the 
original  word,  from  gynnan,  Saxon. 

As  whence  the  aon  fiiu  hia  reflexion. 
Shipwrecking  storms,  and  direful  thundera  break. 

Jfacl.,  i,  9. 
Alas,  good  man,  I  see  ihaaffiiut  to  rave. 

Dntyt.  Slupk.  OarUmd, 

So  it  was  in  the  early  editions ;  the 
later  have 

Thon  now  htfintt  to  rare.       WorHs,  p.  1420. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  old  writers, 
and  is  used  through  all  the  tenses, 
which  can  no  longer  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary, now  it  is  known  to  have 
been  the  primitive  form. 

tGIN.     Given.     Whiting,  1638. 

GING.  Generally  used  for  a  sportive 
or  frolicksome  party ;  probably  a  mere 
corruption  oi  gang. 

When  aa  a  nymph,  one  of  the  merry  aing. 
Seeing  she  no  way  could  be  won  to  sing, 
Come,  oume,  quoth  die.  See 

Dr.  U%$«e  Shsivm  Nympk.,  8,  p.  1473. 
But  now  the  nymphs  prefer 
The  shepherd  ten  times  more, 
And  all  the  ^r^  ^:oea  on  his  side  { 

Their  minion  hun  they  make. 
To  him  themselves  they  all  apply, 
And  all  bis  party  take.  JKi.,  p.  1479. 

Hrre's  such  a  merry  atng,  I  could  And  in  my  heart  to 
uil  to  the  worid'i  nd  with  such  company. 

Bottrwg  6tH,0  rL,^V>i. 


BlcMe  BMb  fftMk.  OoCk-hiMekM, 
hearegaUMndtogcthorl  so  doaMkeDia  broke 

OrmttTM  Ma,  4x^  Bni.  ifiac,  t,  408. 

fGINNT.    Crafty,  calculated  to  entrap  T 

Tbcae  feUowea  with  their  fiMf  phreeaea  and  ItalioMta 
diaoooraca  ao  aet  aflra  tae  bcsving  tlMmg^ta  of  ear 
yoong  gcBtlawonen. 

Ni9m*»  Apswya  ^  ConwpUmi,  MIS. 

fGIPSISM.  The  circumstance  of  being 
*  g'P'y  5  Rip«yi«m. 

Are  then  the  Sybila  dead  f  what  to  beeosa 
Of  thekradocadeaf  are  the  aagnea  dnsb  f 
live  not  the  Mmi  that  ao  oft  reveai'd 
Natnrea  intenta  f  ia  gtpaittmi  qoite  itpeal'd  f 
Is  fHar  Baoon  nothing  bat  a  naaaef 
Or  ia  all  witdicnft  brain'd  with  doctor  Laaibf 

JEanioM'a  iVsBU^  ISO. 

GIPTIAN,  9.  A  gipsy.  Thia  has  the 
appearance  of  bemg  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  word  between  Egyptian 
and  gipsy ;  bat,  perhi^s,  is  ouly  an 
attempt  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to 
the  etymology. 

How  now.  QifUamf  AU  a-mort.  knacve,  far  waat  of 
oompanjrr  AwMt  aai  CSsjMMdra,  P. I,  ii, 8. 

Also,  in  the  stage  direction  to  that 

scene,  "Two  hncksters,  one  woman, 

one  like  a  GipHan^  the  rest  poors 

roges." 

We  have  a  Gyptian  in  Harrington's 

Ariosto,  with  this  description : 

Bouch  grislv  beard,  eyea  ataring,  viaage  wan. 

All  piucht,  and  aunnebamd.  and  derorm*d  ia  if|^ 
In  fine  he  kwkt  ^to  make  a  tnie  deaeriptioa) 
In  face  like  deatn,  ia  culler  like  a  ^fptum. 

B.zzii,at88. 

Spenser  has  Gipsen : 

Certea,  aaid  he,  I  mean  me  to  diagoize 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  nnoouUi  wiae^ 
Or  like  a  pilgnm,  or  a  lymiter. 
Or  like  a  Oipnn,  or  a  Juggeler. 

]rolA.ir«M.*tfM«,T,8S. 

To  GIRD,  V.  act.  and  neut.  To  cut  as 
with  a  switch ;  from  gyrd,  otfyo, 
Saxon.  More  recently,  to  cut  or  lash 
with  wit,  to  reproach.  Chaucer  has 
it  in  the  sense  of  cutting  more 
severely : 

And  to  thise  cherlea  two  he  gan  to  prera 
To  slen  him,  and  **  to  nrtfm  o/Ym  heao." 

Jf<mJP«2U«,T.144A 

That  is  "  to  cut  qfhxs  head." 

We  find    it  also   in  lord   Surrey's 

Poems : 

In  death  my  Ivfis  I  do  presenre, 

Aa  one  through  oyr/  with  manj  a  wonade. 

Old  4to,  aign.  R  3,  reprint  ed.,  p.  146. 

That  is,  "  cut  through." 
And  in  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

Theae  aaid  her  ruthkase  hand  throogh  myH  her 
vaUant  hart  SuppL  to  Sh.,  vol  i,  p.  844. 

The  metaphorical  sense   appears  in 
the  following  instances : 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Sie.  Be^mock  the  modeat  moon.  CorioL,  i,  L 

Men  ol  all  aoctB  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 
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I  myMlf  un  afhud  lett  my  wit  ihonld  irax  varm,  and 
then  it  mnst  needs  consume  some  hnrd  head,  with  fine 
and  pretty  Jests.  I  am  sometimes  in  such  a  rein,  that 
for  want  of  some  dull  pate  to  work  on,  I  hesin  to 
mrd  myself.  Jleg.  and  Camaatpe,  O.  PL,  u.  113. 

His  life  is  a  perpetual  satyr,  and  tie  is  Mtiil  girUng  the 
age's  vanity,  when  this  rery  anrer  shews  he  too 
much  esteems  it.  Jtarlrt  Microe.,  Char.  6. 

It  is  used  by  North  as  if  it  meaDt  to 
spring  or  bound : 

But  his  page  gare  his  hone  inch  a  lash  with  his 
whippe,  that  he  made  him  so  to  gird  forward,  as  the 
Tery  points  of  the  darts  came  hard  by  the  horse  tayle. 

PhU.,  p.  620. 

In  the  usual  sense  of  to  bind  rounds 
it  is  from  gyrdan^  or  gyrdel. 
A  GIRD,  8,,  from  the  verb.    A  cat,  a 
sarcasm,  a  stroke  of  satire. 

1  thank  thee  for  that  gird^  good  Tranio. 

Ttm.  Skr^  w,  S. 
Sweet  king  I  (—the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird) 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent. 

li7M.F7,iii,l. 
The  maiden  nipt  thus  bT  the  nose, 

Straijcht  blusht  as  rea  as  fire. 
And,  with  his  ytr^  displeased,  thni 
She  answer'a  him  in  ire. 

KendaVt  Poems,  1577,  sign.  K  7. 
Ear  as  I  am  readie  to  satisfie  the  reasoaaable,  so  I 
hare  a  gird  in  store  for  the  raiier. 

T.  Lodge,  Fig  fir  Mowuts,  TttL 
f  Supposing  it  a  rery  Tertuous  thing. 
To  be  an  arrant  knave  in  libelling. 
Forsooth  these  sereech-owles  would  be  cal'd  the  witi, 
Whose  flashes  flye  sbroad  by  girde  and  fits ; 
Who  doe  their  mangy  muses  mAgnifte. 

A^hr*e  Workei,  1630. 

GIRDER.  A  jester,  or  satirist;  from 
the  above. 

Why,  what's  a  quip  ?  Manes.  We  great  girders  call  it 
a  short  saying  of  a  §harp  wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a 
sweet  word.  Jles.  and  Campaspe,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  118. 

GIRDLE.  Shakespeare  has  several 
times  used  to  girdle,  for  to  enclose 
or  embrace.     See  Todd. 

fOIRDLE.    Phrase. 

The  king,  knodciM  at  the  door,  the  maid  went  and 
opnd  the  door.  The  king  asked  her  if  Budwaies  was 
stirring.  The  maid,  stanng  him  in  the  lace,  saying. 
What,  plaine  Budwaies !  have  you  nere  an  M.  under 
your  girdle."        Great  Britans  Hongcomhe,  1713,  MS. 

GIRDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  There 
is  a  Girdler^s  Company  in  the  city  of 
London,  incorporated  in  1499,  and 
confirmed  in  1516.  Girdlers*  hall  is 
spoken  of  by  Stowe  in  Basinghall 
ward,  p.  227,  ed.  1599. 

Tslk  with  the  girdter,  or  the  milliner, 
He  can  inform  you  of  a  kind  of  men 


lyc 

Tliat  first  undid  the  profits  of  those  trades, 
Bv  brtnging  up  the  lorm  of  carrying 
Tneir  luirglays  in  their  hands. 


B.  ir  ^.  ilM.  M9»i*s  F.,  i,  1. 

The  folios  read  tnilner  and  milVner, 
jminer  meant  a  miller,  bat  it  should 
be  milliner,  at  full  length,  for  sense 
and  metre.  The  girdlers  sold  sword 
belts,  and  the  milliners  ribands  and 
tassels,  which  were  not  wanted  when 
the  swords  were  carried  in  the  hand. 


GIRDLESTEAD;  from  girdle,  and 
eiead.  The  place  of  tbe  girdle ;  that 
is,  the  waist. 

Excellent  easQv :  divide  yoorsdf  in  two  hslf)^  hut  by 
the  girilestead,  send  one  half  with  your  lady,  and 
keep  f  other  to  yourself.  Bastw.  Hoe,  O.  FL,  iv,  843. 
Some  ^ort,  scarsly  readiing  to  the  girdU-stead,  or 
waste,  some  to  the  Knee. 

Stuhbs^s  AnsdomU  ofjOuses,  p.  64. 
Why  should  thj  sweete  kfve-locke  hang  dandiny  downe. 
Kissing  thy  girdle-steed  with  falling  pride  r 

JffeetUmate  Shepherd,  4to.  1594^  sign.  C  8. 
And  in  his  bellies  rimme  was  sheath'd,  beneath  his 
girdle^tead.  Chapn^  Homer,  p.  74. 

tThe  reines  reach  from  the  loynes  to  the  buttockes, 
and  doe  properly  belonc  to  the  part  belowe  the  waste, 
or  girdU-stnds.  Hie  buttockes  are  that  fleshly  psit 
which  serreth  us  for  the  use  of  sitting. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  1598. 

GIRN.  A  corruption  of  grin;  a  form 
still  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

This  is  at  least  a  gim  of  fortune,  if 

Mot  a  fsir  smile.  Wits,  O.  FL,  viii,  490. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  in  Bums'a 
Poems,  who  says  of  a  rope,  that 

It  makes  guid  fellows  pm  ana  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread.  IToris,  p.  107. 

Latimer,  however,  clearly  employs 
giming  for  grinning,  in  the  sense  of 
laughing : 

I  have  heard  say,  that  in  some  places  they  goe  with 
the  corses  aiming  and  flearing,  as  thoi^rh  tliey  went 
to  a  beare-Daiting,  which  thing  no  donbt  is  nauEhi, 

Sermons,  fol.  SSO,  b. 

See  Gerne. 
tGIRSE.    A  girth? 

Aa  ssdlers  for  their  elks  haire  to  stuffe  their  sadlei, 
And  girses,  and  a  thousand  fldle  fadles. 

Taylor*s  Workes,l9SO, 

By  GIS,  GISSE,  JYSSE,  or  J  IS.  An 
oath;  doubtless  a  corrupt  abbrevia- 
tion of  hy  Jeeus :  but,  I  should 
imagine,  rather  from  the  word  itself, 
than,  as  Dr.  Ridley  supposes,  from 
the  initials  L  H.  S.  inscribed  ou 
altars,  books,  &c. 

By  Ois,  and  by  St.  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  fur  shame.  Eaml.,  if,  B. 

By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 

Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PL,  ii,  61. 
Lyke  as  many  great  lordes  there  be,  wlio  set  so  muche 


by  them,  as  scant  they  oin  eat  their  meate,  or  byde  ft 

»,by/yj 
are  wont  to  dno,  these,  sc. 


minute  without  them,  by /y«M,  a  little  better  than  they 


Praise  ofFoUe,  tr.  by  Clialoner,  sign.  G  9. 

By  jis,  Sonne,  I  account  the  cheere  gocjd  which  main* 

taineth  health,  and  the  servaunts  honest,  whome  I 

flinde  faithfull  Euah.  and  his  Bngl.,  sign.  01,  b. 

H,  be  Gis,  twdd  oe  trim  wether. 

And  if  it  were  not  tot  this  mist. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  fTisdoms, 

f  GISPIN.     A  leathern  pot  for  liquor. 

In  this  great  disaster, 
Raymond,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and  master 
Lost  heart  and  heed  to  rule ;  then  np  starts  Jones, 
Calls  for  six  gispins,  drinks  them  off  at  once. 

Legend  o^  Ga<Blo^>^  l^^t^^v^SS^, 

GIST.    Sec  Oi.^T, 
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GITE,  A  gown ;  supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  from  piste,  French,  a  bed,  be- 
cause  some  lie  down  in  their  gowns  I 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  marked  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  of  French  original. 

When  PboeboB  roM  he  left  hit  golden  weed. 
And  donn'd  a  aitt  in  deepest  purple  dr'd. 

Perewe  my  etnuitce  attire,  my  fflittenng  golden  gitt. 
Both  either  make  you  marrel  tnua.  or  move  you  with 
delite.  6asi>rifftu^s  Worket,  sign.  C  6,  b. 

A  stately  nimph,  a  dame  of  heavenly  kinde. 
Whose  glittring  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyeSi 
As  yet  1  note  what  proper  kew  it  bare. 

QuKcigne^  FkyUmeiu,  Induct 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  splendour: 

As  doth  the  dav  light  settle  in  the  west, 
8o  dim  is  Davicl's  glonr,  and  his  gite. 

Doaii  mU  Betksaie,  Grig,  of  Engl.  Drama,  ii,  168. 
f  No  biasing  beauty  bright  hath  set  my  hrart  on  fire, 
No  ticing  talke,  no  gorgeooi  gyte,  torroenteth  my 

desire.  Qascoigne't  Works. 

GITTERN,  or  GHITTERNE,  *.  A 
cittern.  Coles  (Engl.  Diet.)  says,  a 
small  sort  of  cittern.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  a  yariation  or  corruption  of 
cittern.  The  Italian  was  cetera 
(from  cithara,  Lat.),  or  chitarra, 
which  the  Spaniards  made  guitarra, 
whence  our  guitar.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  material  difference  be- 
tween these  instruments,  except  in 
the  carved  head  of  the  gittem,  which 
may  be  considered  as  only  an  old 
fashion.  Ben  Jonson  ludicrously 
introduces  cittern  and  gittem  as  dif- 
ferent ;  but  possibly  without  accuracy, 
in  so  loose  a  composition  : 

For  grant  that  most  barbers  cnn  play  o*  the  cittern. 
Is  it  requisite  a  lawyer  should  pleaa  to  tLgkittem? 

Vision  of  Delight,  a  Masque,  voL  vi,  p.  22. 
Ply  the  gittem,  scowr  tho  crowd. 

Drayt.  Nympkal.^  8,  p.  1512. 
But  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  unfained 

ceremonies,  a  gittems  ill  plaved  on made  them 

look,  &c.  Femhr,  Arc.^  b.  ii,  p.  203. 

See     CiTTERNE.       Also     Hawkins's 
Hist.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  p.  113. 
GIUST.      So   Spenser  writes  joust^  a 
tournament;    from   giostra,   Italian. 
Too  often  corruptly  written  Just. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusls  and  Aerce  encounters  fttt. 

F.  Q.  I,  i,  1. 

Also  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

And  sing  of  bloody  liars,  of  wars,  of  giusls. 

October,  y.  89. 

So  also  he  writes  the  verb  to  giust. 
f  To  GIVE.     In  the  sense  of  to  misgive. 

Clin.  I  will  looke  to  that    But  I  cannot  tell  indeede 
how  my  minde  gives  me,  that  all  is  not  well. 

Terence  in  English^  1614. 

To  give  at,  to  attack. 

Since  that  the  olde  poet  perceiTeih  he  cuudloI  ^V.Yi- 


hold  oar  poet  fron  bis  enderoon^  and  jpnfc  Mm  to 
•ilence,  he  goeth  about  \tj  taonta  to  tenine  him  froa 
writing.    iJid  thus  he  gtms  mi  him. 

Ter0mc§  m  Wmg/Kth,  ICli. 

To  give  back,  to  retire. 

The  ground  besprinkled  wne  wiUi  bloo^ 

Tsr^nin  began  to  funt; 
Tmr  he  ge»e  Imek,  and  bore  faia  ihield 

So  low,  he  did  roent 

BeJUd  tfJBmi  JrOm, 

Togive  in,  to  yield. 

Women  in  shape  and  beanfty  men  ezeeede: 
Here  I  gvfs  in,  I  doe  oosifease  *t  indeede. 

The  Newe  Met«morpkotis,  MS.  temp.  Jae.  L 

To  GIVE  THE  DAY.  To  wish  a  good 
day  to. 

Sweetiy  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  Uosh, 
Oave  kim  tks  dmjf,  and  then  aceoeted  thos. 

Browue,Brii,  Past.,  I,  ti,  B.41 

To  GIVE  THE  DOR,  or  the  GLEEK. 
Similar  expressions  for  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.    See  Doh,  and  Glkbk. 

fGLACE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
grace. 

Wheare.  with  halter  abonte  my  nedc,  or  ladder  set, 
Tume  toe  ladder,  they  cride,  none  other  glmee  to  get. 

Heyw)o£s  Spider  amd  FKe,  IMS. 

GLADE.  An  open  track  in  a  wood, 
particularly  made  for  placing  nets  for 
woodcocks. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  gtsAt  fhraodi 
the  woods,  and  hang  nets  aeross  them ;  and  io  ms 
woodcocks  shooting  through  the  glades,  as  their 
nature  is,  strike  agmnst  the  neta,  and  are  entailed 
in  them.  ^  WilU^kkg,  OrmiJL^Z, 

Bradley,  in  his  Family  Dictionary, 
says  that  woodcocks  are  easily  taken 
in  nets  spread  along  the  forests,  '*or 
else  in  glades.**  All  the  old  diction- 
aries have  "to  make  a  glade  in  a 
wood,  colluco.**  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
very  properly  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  glade  in  the  following 
passage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
where  the  printed  editions  have  glode, 
in  .  that  sense  an  unheard  of  word. 
See  his  Remarks,  p.  196. 

Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate!  Is'tnotaff<<ulrtocatch  woodeocks? 

Wildg.  Ckase,^,i. 

For  glade,  as  still  used  in  poetry,  see 
Johnson. 
fTo  GLADISH.     To  bark.     Fr.  glaHr. 

Who  from  all  parts  with  speed  assembled  weare 
About  the  generalls  tent,  his  will  to  hear : 
As  doth  the  hounds  about  their  hunt  at  mome 
Com  gladisking  at  hearing  of  his  home.      Dm  Bartas, 

fib  GLARE.     To  stare. 

"One  as  melancholic  as  a  cat,"  answered  Mockso, 
"and  alarei  npon  me  as  if  he  would  have  looked 
througn  me.**  ifoa  t»  the  Mocme,  1009. 

tGLARE.     Mire;  mud. 


Eight  monthes  the  winter  dnres ; 

The  glare  it  is  so  great. 
As  it  is  May  before  he  tume 


\ 


His  ground  to  sowe  his  whcate. 

TwhcrniUTs  Sp.  and  Sommettes,  16S9. 
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tGLART.     Fleam. 

For  the  party  that  is  incombrcd  in  the  breait  with 
niiy  kiud  of  flenme  or  fflart. — Take  the  powder  of 
betonie,  and  drinke  it  wiih  wanne  water,  it  voideth 
and  purgeth  the  fleame  wondrously,  and  doth  away 
the  glart  or  fleame. 

GLASS.  A  looking-glass,  hanging  Arom 
the  girdle,  was  long  a  fashionable 
female  ornament.  Stubbs  speaks 
with  coarse  anger  of  this  insignificant 
custom : 

They  must  hare  their  looJnng-glaue$  carried  with 
them  wheresoever  they  go;  and  ];ooU  reason,  for  else 
bow  could  they  see  the  denl  in  them. 

Anatom§  of  Ahuu. 
I  would  not  have  a  lady 
That  wears  a  glau  about  her. 

I>adi<s  Pririleffe,  1640. 

In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  act  i, 
8c.  1,  lady  Rich»  her  daughters, 
and  Millescent,  come  in  with  looking' 
glasses  at  their  girdles, 

I  confess  all,  I  reply'd, 
And  the  gla$*  hangs  by  her  side^ 
And  the  girdle  'bout  her  waist,  kc 
B.  Jotu.  Detcript.  of  a  Lady,  vol.  vi,p.  876. 
How  his  [the  man's]  nocket-combe 
To  •pruce  his  peruke,  and  her  [the  woman's]  girdU' 

gkuee 
To  order  her  black  patches,  came  together. 

B,  Brome'sNetP  Jcad.^  It,  p.  85. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  custom 
is  not  referred  to  by  the  speaker  in 
the  passage  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  originally  brought 
it  forward.  The  princess  there  evi- 
dently means  to  call  the  forester  her 
glass,  for  having  honestly,  as  she 
chooses  to  say,  represented  her  person  r 

Here,  good  my  glastt  take  this  [money]  for  telling  true. 

iv,  1. 

Now  "good  my  glass,**  is  the  same 
as  "  my  good  glass  ;**  as  "  good  my 
lord,  or  my  liege,"  for  "  my  good 
lord,  or  liege." 
To  GLASS,  V.    To  view  as  in  a  glass. 

Tlien  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright. 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  face, 

ThHt  he  may  glaee  therein  his  garments  light. 
His  wanton,  soft  attire,  and  view  his  case. 

Fairfax,  Ta*$o,  xiv,  77. 

See  also  Sidney,  as  quoted  by  Todd. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  to 
glass,  for  to  enclose  in  glass : 


As  jewels  in  crystals  for  some  prince  to  buv, 
"leir  own  worth,  from  wn 
were  glaes'd, 


Who  tendriug  their  own  wortli,  from  whence  they 


Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  at  yon  past. 

Lotes  L.  £.,  ii,  1. 

GLASS,  BROKEN  BY  POISON.  It 
was  formerly  a  current  notion  that 
fine  glass,  such  as  that  of  Venice,  the 
only  crystal  glass  originally  made, 
would  break  if  poison  were  put  into 


it.  To  this  opinion  Masainger  al- 
ludes : 

Here  crystal  gkusei 

•  *  •  •    thispnremetal 

So  innocent  is  and  faithhil  to  the  mistresii, 
Or  master,  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Than  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Massing.  Benegado.  i,  8. 

Hereby  was  signified,  thnt  as  glasse  by  nature  hmdeth 

no  poyson — so  a  faythful  counsellor  holdeth  no  treason. 

Ferrex  and  Forres,  Dumb  Show,  act  ii ;  O.  PL,  i.  ISS. 

This  is  among  the  errors  noticed  by^ 
Brown : 

And  thouffh  it  be  said  that  poyson  will  break  a  Feniee* 
glass,  yet  nave  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preserva- 
tive for  princes  and  persons  exalted  to  such  fears; 
and  surely  far  better  than  divers  now  in  use 

B.  vii,  ch.  17. 

Fine  or  Venice  glass  was  first  made  in 
England  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

GLAVE,   GLEAVE,  or  GLAIVE.     A 
broad  sword.     Glaive,  old  French. 

Not  surely  arm'd  in  steel  or  iron  Btrons, 
But  each  a  glaee  had  pendent  by  his  side. 

Fairf  7uM,i,S0. 
1*11  speak  nothing  but  guns,  and  glaves,  and  staves,  fcc 

Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  144. 

It  sometimes  meant  also  a  kind  of 
halberd,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  note 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shake- 
speare, vol.  v,  p.  542.  This  kind  was, 
perhaps,  intended  in  these  passages : 

A  heavy  case 
When  force  to  force  is  knit,  and  sword  voAgUoM 
In  civil  broil  make  kin  and  countrymen 
Slaughter  themselves  in  others. 

Bd»,  ///,  O.  Fl.,  ii,  880. 
With  bills  and  glaees  from  prison  was  I  led. 

Churchy.  Challenge,  p.  44. 

Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
club: 

And  laying  both  his  hands  upon  his  gJaee, 

With  ^vadful  strokes  let  dnve  at  him  so  sore 

As  forst  him  flie  abacke.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii.  28. 

In  St.  25,  he  had  said  that  his  weapon 
was  a  "  craggy  club." 

fWhat  iron  instrument?  said  the  advoeat,  it  possiUy 
might  be  a  spade.  No,  sir,  said  the  coontryman,  it 
was  a  gleaee,  being  unwilli^  to  use  the  name  of 
sword  or  whittle.  mstory  ofFrandon,  1656. 

To    GLAVER.      To    flatter.     Gliwan^ 
Saxon ;  also  Welch. 

Beare  not  a  flattering  tongue  tp  gXaeer  anie. 

4ffecli<mate  Sheph.,  1694,  sign.  D  4. 
Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 
patches  of  giavering  flattery  to  stitch  up,  kc 

Jntonto  and  MeUiia,  sign.  A  8,  b. 
O  glowering  flattenii^ 
How  potent  art  thou  I 

Marston*s  What  you  triU,  D  8. 
For  commonly  in  all  dissimulations 
Th'  excess  otgUnmng  doth  the  guile  detect. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  408. 

In  the  following,  and  several  other 
passages,  it  means  leering,  ogling; 
that  is,  flattering  b^  \!(^\u^  ^^  Vkcl^k^- 


\ 
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Do  JOB  1ietr,iUff-toef  pre  him  wiirnfiiK.  admonUkm 
to  fomko  his  nwey  ghoftruuf  gnee,  aud  his  ip'fS^ 
tye.  i.  Joiu.  PotttuUTt  iu,  4. 

When  fruid  Ifocenas  caati  a  gluMrifig  eye 

Oa  the  cold  preoent  of  •  poeoy. 

HmWt  Smtins.  Y.  1,  |».  8S.  rcpr.  ed. 

Hal  now  he  gUntn  with  his  fawning  enowte. 

Mmnt.  Seomrgn,  Sat  6th. 
For  ehame,  leaTO  ninning  to  aone  latrapaap 
Leave  gla»nimg  on  him  in  the  peopled  pnaae ; 
Holding  him  mi  aa  he  throagh  Paul's  doth  waike, 
With  nodds  and  legs,  and  ood  superfloous  talke. 

Mmnton*$  Satires,  1.  p.  187,  repr.  ed. 
tHowheit  of  his  owne  nature  suspitions  he  was,  and  of 
a  base  umI  fkint  heart;  and  smUing  also  after  a  bitter 
sort  i  yea  and  gUmnima  otherwhiles  upon  a  man  to  do 
him  harme.  HoUmm^t  JmwuMmtu  MarceUimms,  1809. 
f  For  this,  as  also  yoor  other  endowments,  my  pen 
might  worthily  ill  wbole  pages ;  but  voor  sploident 
vertues  can  easily  be  their  own  heranlas,  to  hm  forth 
their  own  armory ;  and  to  extoU  in  presence  is  more 
gkwaing  and  poetical,  than  true  loring  and  patheticaL 

OptUk  OUuM  of  Humors,  16S9. 

f  So  expert  diTers  call  aloud. 

Pray  mind  rour  pockets,  to  ihe  crowd ; 

Ana  by  such  subtile  ^tav'rui^  means. 

Prevent  distrust  of  their  designs; 

But  if  your  eyes  a'n*t  quirk  of  moUon, 

They'll  play  tlie  rogue,  that  gave  the  caution. 

Hudibras  lUditiwus,  part  1706. 

6LAVERER.     A  flatterer. 

These  yfcMfiTf  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  407. 

OLAZE-WORM,  or  GLASS- WORM.  A 
glow-worm. 

Doest  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  ahould  be 
like  the  ^{«M>i0onn,  which  ahineth  moat  bright  in  the 
darke  ?  BupkusSt  sign.  1 4. 

Moufety  in  his  chapter  de  Cicindela, 
says:  *^ADglis  gloworme,  shioe- 
worme,  glasnoorme,  quasi  splendes- 
centem  Termem  vocares." 

6LEADE,  GLEDE,  or  GLEED.  BumiDg 
coal,  flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  from  pled, 
Saxon.     It  is  in  Chaucer. 

Mt  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striring. 
Whose  soordiing  gUed  my  heart  to  cinders  tumeth. 

Drayt.  Idoa,  40. 
Hot  burning  coals  doth  to  his  mouth  present, 
Which  he  to  handle  simply  doth  not  stick. 
This  little  fool,  this  retchless  innocent. 
The  burning  gleed  with  his  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 

Ibid.,  Birth  of  Moses,  p.  1669. 
Assure  yonrselfe  the  heate  is  oolde  which  in  your 

hand  you  fele, 
Compnr'd  to  quick  sparkesand  glowing  fruious  gUads, 
As  from  your  bewties  pleasant  eyne  lore  caused  to 
proceade. 

Romtns  and  JmUel,  SnppL  to  Sh ,  i,  p.  885. 
Faire  Ilium  fall  in  burning  red  gUdes  downe. 

Mirror  for  mag.,  Sackv.  Induct.,  p.  868. 

Seemingly  borrowed  from  lord  Surrey: 

I  saw  Troia  fall  down  in  burning  gUdes. 

jBtteid,  ii.  v.  831. 

To  GLEADE.  To  bum ;  from  the  above. 

The  nearer  I  approch,  the  more  my  flame  doth  glteds. 

Turberv.  Ovid's  Bpist.,  Q  4. 

fGLEANE.  Properly,  a  handful  of  com 
tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 

A  gleaite  or  heape  of  come  commonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  handfuls  together. 

fTtthais*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  87. 


GLEAVE.   The  same  as  glave,  a  sword. 

See  GiaAVK 

GLEDE,  or  GLEAD.  A  kite,  a  kind 
of  hawk.  Glida,  Saxon  ;  acme  sap- 
pose  from  his  gliding  motion. 

The  gttad  and  swallow  labooiiiif  loag,  tS&Xkmt 
■Oainat  certain  death,  with  weaned  wwgi  lUl  dor 
For  want  of  pearch,  and  with  the  rest  do  drown. 

Sgh.  D»  Bstrtms,  9d  day,  lat  wecL 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bible, 
the  glede  and  kite  are  pat  together, 
as  if  they  were  two  hints;  but  that 
is  an  error.  Deut.,  ziy,  13.  [Com- 
pare the  following,  however.] 

tHowbdt,  the  Saracena,  whom  wt  are  nrrer  to  wish 
either  for  our  friends  or  enemies,  xaungiag  up  aad 
downe  over  the  countrey,  wliatsoerer  came  in  their 
way,  in  a  small  time  spoyled  and  destroyed,  like  nato 
ravenous  aUd«s  and  kitea,  which  if  they  kaTe  ^ied 
any  prey  nom  on  high,  quickly  in  their  night  amtch 
it  up,  or  if  they  seise  upon  it.  auke  no  long  stay. 

HolUmd's  Jmmiamms  MaroeihmmM,  IIOB. 

A  GLEEK.    A  jest,  or  scoff;  from  glig, 
jest^  Saxon.    Whence  dso  glee. 

Now  where*!  the  bastard's  bmTea,  and  Gharies's 
gUeisf  lHm,ri,m,i. 

zou  feare  such  wnaUmgUeis,  and  ill  report^ 
May  stop  great  statea  that  thither  woula  reii 


Sir  J.  HmrrimmL  Emgr.,  m,  31 
Unto  whom  lAcilln  answered  with  this  eikte. 

To  give  the  gleek,  meant  to  piass  a 
jest  upon,  to  make  a  person  appear 
ridiculous : 

Mas.  Whtt  will  you  gire  us  ?    F*t.  No  noner,  on  my 
faith,  but  the  gUek.  Rom,  amd  JmL,  br,  i. 

To  give  the  minstrel,  which  follows, 
has  no  such  meaning.  Peter  only 
means,  <*  I  will  call  vou  minstrel,  and 
BO  treat  you ;"  to  which  the  musician 
replies,  "Then  I  will  give  you  the 
serving  creature,*'  as  a  personal  re- 
tort in  kind. 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  prayse. 
And  gioe  Us  foes  tk*  gletke. 

TurberVf  cited  1^  ^eerens. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken,  when  he 
gave  the  passage  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  an  example  o£ gleek,  in  the 
sense  of  music.  Glig  certainly  had 
that  sense,  and  the  derivatiTe  gUe 
retains  it.  when  we  speak  of  catches 
and  glees;  but  gleek  has  not  been 
found  so  ased. 
To  GLEEK.     To  jest,  or  scoff  at. 

Nay,  I  can  gUek  upon  oceaaitm. 

Mtds.  N.  Dr^  iii,  1. 
I  have  seen  yon  glstking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thnce.  Hen.  V,  ▼,  I. 

The  more  that  I  get  her,  the  more  ahe  doth  gUek  me. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wtfe,  1S98. 

GLEEK.  A  game  at  cards,  played  by 
three  persons  with  44  cards,  each 
hand  having  12,  and  8  being  left  for 
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the  stock.  It  might  also  be  formed 
from  ffliff  ;  but  a  game  of  the  same 
name  is  meotioned  by  old  French 
writers :  "  Glic  est  un  jeu  des  anciens ; 
selon  Villon  et  Coquillard,  il  signifie 
bonheur,  hazard."  Diet,  du  Vieux 
Lang,  Francois,  It  is  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  in  the  chapter  on  the  sports 
of  Gargantua. 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  genteel  game 
in  Ben  Jonson's  time : 

Nor  play  with  oostarmongen  at  miunchaoce,  tray- 
trip, 

—  But  keep  the  gallant'st  company  tad  the  best 

d^mes  — > 

—  GUek  and  primero.  Jlehem.,  v,  4. 

In  the  scene  whence  the  following 
passage  comes,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  mode  of  playing. 

Come,  g^entlemen,  what's  yoar  eame?    "Tihj  gUek; 
that's  vour  oaW  game.     GUek  let  it  be,  for  I  am 

Krsuaaed  I  shall  gleek  some  of  you — what  play  we? 
dtve  pence ^/«fir  ?  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PL,  vii,  43. 

The  laws  of  the  game  are  given  at 
large  in  a  book  entitled  Wit's  Inter- 
preter. The  account  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  are  these.  The  players 
must  be  three,  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
the  deuces  and  trois  are  thrown  out 
of  the  pack  ;  each  person  has  twelve 
cards  dealt  to  him,  and  eight  are  left 
for  the  stock  ;  seven  of  which  may  be 
.  bought  by  the  players,  the  eighth  is 
the  turn-up  card,  which  belongs  to 
the  dealer.  Tiie  cards  had  nick- 
names :  the  ace  of  trumps  being  called 
Tib,  the  knave  Tom,  and  the  four 
Tiddie  ;  each  of  these  is  paid  for,  to 
him  who  holds  it,  by  the  two  others. 
There  are  other  prizes,  as  a  mournival 
(or  four)  of  any  card,  according  to  its 
▼alue,  as  ace,  king,  &c. ;  a  gleek  (or 
three)  of  any  of  them  in  proportion. 
Whatever  the  prize  is,  three,  four,  six, 
or  eight  of  the  stake  is  paid  by  the  two 
other  players  to  the  holder  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, even  a  small  stake  might 
run  high ;  and  farthing,  halfpenny, 
or  penny  gleek,  were  common  among 
private  persons,  being  equivalent  to  so 
much  a  fish  at  other  games.  But  some 
would  not  play  less  than  sixpence, 
or  a  shilling ;  and  the  spendthrift  in 
the  above  comedy  will  not  condescend 
to  play  less  than  halfcrowns. 


Many  other  rules  are  given  respecting 
the  me,  the  revie,  and  the  ruff,  which 
they  who  wish  to  know  must  be 
referred  to  the  book  above  cited ;  and, 
as  games  for  three  are  rather  scarce, 
it  might  be  thought  an  object  by  some 
to  revive  the  forgotten  game  oi  gleek; 
which,  by  those  rules,  may  easily  be 
recovered.  See  Wit*s  Interpreter, 
1662,  p.  365. 

To,gleek  appears  above  as  a  term  of 
play,  for  gaining  a  decisive  advantage 
in  the  game.  To  be  gleek* d  is  used 
also  for  the  contrary.  0.  PI.,  vii, 
44. 
A  GLEEK,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  term 
in  the  above  game,  meaning  three 
cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces,  three 
kings,  &c.  See  Wit's  Interpreter,  p. 
367,  where  it  is  added,  that  a  gleek  of 
aces  received  four  (of  the  stake)  each, 
of  kings  three,  queens  two,  and  knaves 
one,  from  the  other  two  players. 

Bat  first 
Call  Armellina;  for  this  dav  well  celebrate 
A  gleek  of  marriages :  Pandolfo  and  Flavia, 
Sulpitia  aud  myself,  and  Trincalo 
With  Armellina.  Albunuuar,  O.  PL,  rii,  S84 

You  sajr  wittily,  gossip ;  and  therefore  let  a  protest  go 
out  against  him. — A  mooroival  of  protests,  or  a  gleek 
at  least.    B.  Jon*.  Staple  of  News,  Fourth  latermeaa. 

A  mournival  was  four  cards  of  a  sort. 
See  MouRNiTAL. 
GLERB.  Any  slimy,  ropy,  transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg; 
properly  glair,  from  French.  As 
applied  to  an  egg,  glair  is  still  in 
use.    [See  Glare.] 

Let  me  likewise  declare  my  fiacts  and  fall, 
Aud  eke  recite  what  meanes  this  tihmjglire. 

Mirr./or  Meig.,  p.  lOS. 


I  knew  my  life  no  loneer  could  abidi^ 

1,  bloud,  poison,  slimy  tfi 
That  in  his  [the  monster's]  body  so  abondant  were. 


For  rammish  stench,  bkiud,  poison,  slimy  tf{«r«. 


Ikid,,  p.  100. 

\To  GLEWE.  To  look  eagerly;  to 
stare. 

Who  gallopt  on,  and  glewde  with  fell  regarde. 
Pronouncing  threats  aud  termea  of  hye  disdaine. 

TurhernOtfe  TragicaU  Talet,  1687. 

-GLIB.  A  large  tuft,  or  bush  of  hair, 
hanging  over  the  face,  and  worn  par- 
ticularly by  the  Irish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  natural  head  of  hair,  com- 
pletely matted  together,  by  not  being 
ever  cut  or  combed.  Hence  it  was 
compared  to  a  thatch,  &c. 

Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weedes  disguiz'd^ 
With  heavy  gl^  deforui'd^  aiul  uvcvf-et  \>fcRfc. 

Tbej  W^t  \i\a\i\  Xxw^  wwjvWt  t,\»Jv»iw«.  Nxwa.>ai 
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Bntliinnl.  Ih»t  IHho  ■nrili»  »f  nuBllm  Uld  l-nff 
»(/««.  Kliicli  in  ibifkt  eurkd  buili  o(  Imre.hiug- 
iiK  d.«r»  wrtr  thnrcyei.  »il  oomlrwiilr  ilu(<iui.|; 
Ukiu,  ahidi  ue  iMlli  iRJi  l»d  uul  hanfull. 

^uWT-t  ri«  oflnUni.  p.  S«i,  cd.  Toaa 
Ppond  tliti  m  at  kmi  oupcd  Imiha  u[  b(»™,  whicn 
thej  tmne  »Ii(..  «»(JMt.Hi«..i/'/'ri..l>*, 

It  nppcArR  thRt  thia  mode  was  al»o 
adopted  by  women  in  Ireland : 


tbliuipu 

^(,*latl,»tli«l  tl,«>«clu 

y'TiS' 

•W.^>> 

(■no.,    tf.™.  J»,  fi~A  •■  • 

6,7.127. 

insford 

a  Glory  of  England 

sfiys, 

Ht  Ihos 
bbini. 

of  Ihe  women  were 
See  Todd'a  Johnson 

called 

pinl'il  fitalt.  tre  plnni^lierk'il  Autum 

had 

umili^.J 

li  Eoldcn  lucti,  KHiic  ulver  lui 

lit  with  1u 

bbcL»pi-»nl. 

Jtrlfl^M-J  P»t — -- 

Tb  GLIB.  Tu  castrRle  ;  supposed  to  be 
from  making  sniootli,  which  is  the 
effect  of  that  operation  on  men. 

I'll  irld  th™  all ;  KiuilUn  thfj  ahiJl  nol  as* 

And  1  li"d  mill' '"S  mjtelf,  S.n  Iht;f      ^  ,    „  , 

U 1  nuu  liocK.  IrI  nic  Ik  glibVi. 

St.  Fi,lrirkfir  Irrlaii,  hj  SbirlcJ,  1<U0. 

To  glib  is  still  laid  to  be  current  in 
some  counties  in  this  sense ;  and,  in 
the  northern  counties,  to  lib.  See 
Lib. 
GLIBBERY.  Slippery ;  from  glib, 
smooth,  slippery. 

let  who  wiU  clinilK  iinbtlion'i  sliiiiTf  toanda. 

And  Icone  nwm  Die  vulgar"!  njit™  love. 

I'll  not  ctnnvtil  liim.      Jarl  Dnm'i  Sntirt.,  aign.  B. 

ServM  lo  vour  tabic,  ut  a  glMcry  W, 
With  aU  bii  laud,  nutlfd  iiilo  a  mortgaee. 

J/uc>  LK,h-siiUu,  5.  FL,  u,  SM. 

tGLICERY.    Sleek ;  smooth. 


lot.  a  glimj  Iti 

GLIDE,  n.  a 
msMge,  to 


0  GLO 

To  GLOAT,  or  QLOTE.  To  look  very 
intently,  with  affection  or  desire; 
supposed  to  b«  a  corruption  otglocr, 
which  meant  the  same.  See  Todd. 
To  gloar  is  still  Scotch. 

And  -lUi  her  (looBy  efM 
"'       '''™'  Dmt.  Mr<M,an,t.Ka. 

It  is,  however,  still  in  use. 
fGLOBlRD,    or    GLOWBIED.      The 
glow-worm. 

eieitHt  a  ije.  Dig  I«  v>t  ictml  da  wyt. 

Ver  OB  Bonache  laiHntt  da  BQit.    A  jfletttri,  a 
gloirewonue.  or  Uihtvorma.  gamnttmlm. 

GLODE.  Supposed  lo  be  pot  as  the 
preterite  of  glidt,  in  the  following 
passnge  of  Spenaer : 


ems,  in  the  following 
n  distorted,  or  squint- 


fhi^\a\nb  hii  face,  when  I  Ibwk  ha  lunlia  on 

To   GLIMPSE,    from   the  substanlive, 
glimpte.     To  shine  or  flash  suddenly. 

Wboao  ihttcrini  gite  lo  sllmitd  ill  mine  eiea. 
Aa  ict  I  cote  what  pioper  lie 


fi'fnng 


■i'.  1 7. 1 


Lite  aparkn 

For  this  u 


F.8    I 


AndlilUeglmr-oonnfaoli-. 

\ro  GLISTER.     To  shine  ;  to  glitter 

fRilir  emonpal  tbe  multitude  >•  the  ■unnii  bean 
"Sf'cA., U4^rr^Ut' llilUirii Frs/aiion.  IS 

tGLIWEBING.     Glittering. 

Tiejratnnutgltiftrr'l'  brrfhtand  menllj. 

'  ItanUp  I'j/uEiloj.ii.-i. 


Warton  finds  andonbted 
authority  in  Chaucer  And  in  Gower. 
See  Obserr.  on  the  F.  Q.,  toI.  i,  p. 
259.  The  interpretation  is  the  more 
certain,  because  Spenser  copied  tbe 
simile,  as  weU  as  tbe  word,  from 
Chaucer ; 

Hia  gDDde  Blade  he  al  baalnda, 

Audhnh  njHis  hn  wu  be  iMt, 

Aa  ipaivdg  out  oi  brofid. 

Upton  has  strangely  quoted  it : 

And  fartb  upon  bit  wa;  h*  ra/t. 

Which  Gonceala  the  most  conrindng 
part  of  the  citation.  Chancer  haa  tbe 
word  also  in  the  Squierea  Tale,  v. 
10707. 
d  OLODE,  probably  ao  error  of  the 
press,  for  glade,  in  the  following 
pB'SHge : 

Blru  mc,  (hot  thing  ia  thii  F  two  pinnadea 
Upon  bei  pale  \  ia't  not  a  ihdt  lo  atih  wmdoxtal 
B.J-fl.  riW(«jcCiM.,T.i 

Or  glode  might  be  a  provincial  pn>> 
ouncintiun  of  glade.     See  Gladb. 
To  GLOOM,  D.  n.         To  look  gloomy, 
melancholy,  or  sullen. 

IT  eilhs  he  naprlh  or  gltemtll. 

Also  0.  J.  to  make  gloomy. 
Todd  quotes  from  Young, 

A  night  that  gloemt  ni  in  tbe  noanlide  ni. 

^         '  yifil  li,  B.  iL 

Hence  the  participle  glooming,  for 
gloomy  or  lowering,  which  ia  the 
originsl.and  probably  the  true  reading, 
in  the  following  passage : 

A  glamlif  p«u»  thii  morning  «ith  it  bringi, 
Tlu  BHa  lor  aomnr  will  not  ^cw  hJa  bead. 
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His  ^lisieriiifr  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shnde. 

Sj^etu.  F.  ^..  I.  i,  14. 
What  dcvill,  MToman,  plucke  up  your  hart,  and  leva  of 
»1  this  gUming.  Gammer  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  48. 

Whereas  before  ye  satte  all  iienne  and  glommyng. 

Ckal<mer*s  Moria  Ene.,  A  1 . 

GLORIOUS.  Vain,  boastful.  Gloriosus, 
Latin.  This  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  has  become  obsolete ;  Dr.  John- 
son cites  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 

Thou  shalt  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  glorious 

man, 
Till  thou  breath'st  thinner  air  than  that  thou  talk'st. 
B.  /-  m.  Honest  BIan*s  Fortune^  act  iv,  p.  440. 
Thy  tears 
Express'd  in  sorrow  for  the  much  I  suffer,  « 

h  glorious  insultation,  and  no  sign 
Of  pity  in  thee.  Jllassing.  Umtat.  Comh.,  iv,  1. 

GLOUCESTER'S  LISTENING  WALL. 
A  wall  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Gloucester,  famous  for  the  same  pro- 
perty as  the  whispering  gallery  at 
St.  Paul's,  but  probably  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  celebrity  of  the  latter, 
since  the  existence  of  the  new  church. 
Camden  thus  speaks  of  it :  "  Beyond 
the  quire,  in  an  arch  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  wall,  built  with  so  great 
artifice  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
with  corners,  that  if  one  whisper  very 
low  at  one  end,  and  another  lay  his 
ear  to  the  other  end,  he  may  easily 
hear  every  syllable  distinct."  Vol. 
i,  p.  275,  ed.  1722. 

That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prcstcr  John 
Against  the  wind,  as  frrsh  as  'twere  deliver'd 
Through  a  trunk  or  Gloucester's  lisVning  wall. 

Albumatar,  O.  PI.,  vU,  141. 

In    a    modern    description    of  the 
cathedral,  I  find  this  account : 

The  renowned  whispering  vlaee  is  a  long  gallery, 
extending  from  one  side  or  the  choir  to  the  other, 
built  iu  the  form  of  an  octagon.  If  a  person  whisper 
at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  be  heaid  distinctly  on 
the  other  side,  though  the  passage  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.  In  the  middle  of  the  whispering 
place  are  these  verses : 

Doubt  not  but  God  who  sits  on  high 
Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 

When  a  dead  wall,  thus  cunningly, 


Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

Mistorieal  Descr.,  pnbl.  1810. 

A  view  of  part  of  its  exterior  may  be 
seen  in  Storer's  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Cathedral  Churches,  Yol.  ii, 
Gloucest.,  pi.  1. 
GLOVE.  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
lasted,  the  fflove  of  a  lady  worn  in  the 
helmet,  as  a  favour,  was  a  very  honor- 
able token ;  and  much  of  the  wearer's 
success  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  virtue  of  the  iady :  whence  j 


the  f«»llowing  boast  of  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  his  father  remarks  is 
"  as  dissolute  as  desperate :" 

His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the  stewi. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  gUfot, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhone  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Jtiek.  IJ.r,  3. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  according 
to  Drayton,  all  the  noble  youth  were 
distinguished  by  such  tokens : 

One  wore  his  mistress'  earter,  one  her  gto9et 

And  he  a  lock  ot  his  dear  lady's  hair, 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  most  did  love ; 

There  was  not  one  but  did  some  favour  w«ar. 

Vol.  i,  p.  16. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  same  account  in 
sober  history : 

One  part  had  their  plumes  at  whyt,  another  badde 
them  at  rrdde,  and  tne  thyrde  had  them  of  several 
colours.  One  ware  on  his  headpiece  his  ladiea  sieve, 
and  another  bare  on  hys  helme  the  glove  of  his  dear- 
lynge.  HaWs  Cknm,,  Hen.  IF. 

In  peaceful  intercourse  they  were  worn 
in  the  hat : 

O  Philip,  wert  thou  alive  to  see  thii  altenUon,  thy 
men  tum'd  to  women,  thy  soldiers  to  lovers,  glovet 
wcm  in  velvet  caps^  instead  of  plumes  in  gravea  hel- 
mets, thou  wouldat  either  die,  w. 

Alex,  t  Campatpe^  O.  PI.,  ii,  ISl. 

Lyly,  as  was  usual,  here  attributes 
the  manners  of  his  own  times  to 
others  which  had  no  notion  of  them. 
In  the  decline  of  this  fashion,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  coxcombical  and 
dissolute  servants : 

What  hast  thou  been  f— a  serving  man,  proud  in 
heart  and  mind ;  that  curl'd  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in 
my  cap,  &c.  Lmt^  iii,  4. 

He  who  claimed  a  glove  thus  worn, 
must  fight  for  it,  which  was  equivalent 
to  fighting  for  the  lady:  whence  they 
were  sometimes  worn  as  a  mere  token 
of  challenge : 

jr.  Hm.  Give  me  any  g;age  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel.  W.  Here's  vajghvet 
give  me  another  of  thine.  JT.  Hem*  Ihere.  W.  This 
will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  it  ever  thou  come  to  me 
and  say,  after  to>morrow,  UUs  is  «Nf  glove,  I  will  take 
thee  aoox  on  the  ear.  K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see 
it,  I  will  challenge  it  JT.  Thoa  durst  aa  well  be 
hang'd.  Hen.  T,  iv,  1. 

By  the  use  the  king  afterwards  makes 
of  it,  we  see  that  a  glove  might  also 
be  a  token  of  enmity  to  him  from 
whom  it  was  taken. 

When  Alenfon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
pluck'd  this  alove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge 
this,  he  is  a  irieod  to  Alen^on,  and  an  enemy  to  our 
person.    If  thon  enoonnter  any  such,  apprehend  him. 

/i»i.,iv,7. 

Welford,  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  re- 
fusing to  wear  Abigail's  glove  sa  %. 
favour,  teV\a  \i%/\Tvcv^^XL\»i\i>^^  ^«^- 


winch  i>  liigher  than  oue  might  hive 


Gloves  were  often  mct]j  perfumed. 
Autolycus  ofiere  for  «ale 

CI»r'>  H  nnt  u  duuik  ran.       Vinf.  Ak.  it,  S 

And  Mopu  Hoon  niter  claima  such  a 
pnir,  u  ft  promiBe  from  her  lover. 
The  coDtinuntor  uf  Stowe  tell  ub  tliat 
"The  queene  [Elixabeth]  had  a  payre 
of  perjfumed  glottt,  trimmed  oulie 
vith  foure  tufcei  or  roaea  of  coller'd 
alike,  'file  queene  took  Bucb  pleasure 
in  those  gloves,  (liat  she  vu  pictured 
with  those  gloves  upon  her  hands." 
p.  S68.  When  the  queen  went  to 
Cambridge,  in  1578,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor "preaenled  a  paire  oi  glovet, 
Eerfumed,  and  garnished  with  em 
roiderie  and  goldamitbes  wourke 
price  Ixa." — "  It  fortuned  that  thi 
paper  in  which  the  gloves  were  folded 
to  open  ;  and  hirmajestle,  hchoulding 
the  beautie  of  the  aaid  gloves,  as  in 
great  admiratioD,  and  in  token  of  bir 
thaukfall  acceptation  of  the  aam 
held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and  thi 
amelling  unto  them,  putt  them  half 
waie  upon  bir  handi."  Nich.  Progr. 
of  Slit.,  vol.  ii,  an.  1578.  Gloves  of 
proportionable  value  were  presented 
to  her  principal  courtiers.  Mr.  War 
ton  adds,  that,  in  the  year  IG3I,  i 
cbarge  occurs  in  the  bursar's  book  of 
Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  "  pro  fttmigandit 
ehtrotkecU,"  Jot  per/iiwiing  glove*.  It 
appears  from  the  same  passage,  tliat 
Hue  perfumes  were  then  but  newly 
made  in  England,  and  that  the  sort 
which  perfumed  the  queen's  gloves 
was  long  called  tkt  Erie  of  O^or^t 
perfume;  because  Edward  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  bad  brought  it,  with  other 
refinements,  (torn  Italy.  Thia 
the  ISthof  Eliiebetb. 


The  following  lines  on  a  perfumed 
glove,  may  be  added  to  the  uoticea  oC 
tiie  practice : 


Tliil  mplj  Loddnt.  Ihml  nov  mima 
The  BDR  maw  hud  tlul  nic  Uks, 
Whiter  thu  tin  ktd  thmt  buc  IliH. 
"nun  Art  nft.  but  Ihat  vu  tatx/a, 

Cupid'iidfliMhfcif*  -*■— 


-fGLOTB.  A  bribe  was  sometimes  to 
called,  because  it  used  to  be  offered  ta 
a  glove.  In  the  following  lines  a  glove 
(if  not  a  misprint  for  dove),  is  oddly 
spoken  of  as  the  symbol  of  gentlcnctf. 

Cull  him  pipiiT,  diH^en,  ud  lor^ 
Hc'l  be  u  anUU  mi  m  glart, 
He-I  BOB  £e  pKify'd  (t  coRiBl ; 
WbilH ktHiaOu, ke  Ul-2i KnlB. 

B<mtrmlmlltit.im. 

To  GLOUT.  To  look  ponting  or  aullen ; 
said  to  he  from  gloa,  to  behold,  Goth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  usedaoroetimH 
for  gloat,  which  is  of  the  same  oripn. 
Exsmples  have  been  found  of  its  uK 
aa  late  as  Milton  and  Garth  ;  yet  it  it 
a  word  scarcely  known  at  present. 
8ee  Todd  in  loc. 

tGLOUT.    A  anileo  look ;  a  frown. 

tint  CTme  the  piKI*  of  Hch  ImbiI.  ud  to^a 
Tlieir  plire  in  oidn.  IufuhI  VirgiU  itmrk 

And  IVOR  ■  uiriLtToath  her'd  Liiuci  him  ant. 

copi.  d/.  Wit.  /-(,  Us,  ua 
To  GLOZB.  To  interpret,  or  put  con- 
struction upon  anything ;  from  glote, 
a  comment,  French.  Dr.  Jobnton 
Bays  that  in  this  sense  it  Bhould  be 
written  jr'oN ;  hot  he  was  mistaken. 
Chancer  uaea  to  ghte,  for  to  interpret, 
and  both  worda  are  genuine ;  the  one 
derived  from  the  French  glote,  the 
other  from  the  low  Latin  glo—a. 


Miqne'ud. 

(he  Krtneh  u^JiutlT  ft* 


To  lie  tht  nalm  of  Frui 

Hive  gla^d  bM  nperflcuUj.  Tn.  ^  (>.,  il,  1 

Here  if  ■  nuUer  roraj  gloofnft. 
or  OuuDur  GurUn'i  Denlle  iocDn. 

CUiHr  ffvfei^  O.  FL,  ii,  18. 

Also  to  flatter.  It  aeemt  to  me,  that 
this  sense  may  be  deduced  from  tbe 
other.  Comments  are  nsnally  made 
in  a  flattering  style,  extotlii^  the 
merits,  and  extenuating  the  faults  of 
theautlior.  Skinner, however,  derives 
it  from  gletan,  Saxon  ;  and  Lye  from 
glaten,  Icelandic. 

Whj  Ihni  it  ihiill  becaut 
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He  thAt  no  more  matt  laT,  ii  liiten'd  more 
Than  be  whom  youth  ana  ease  have  taught  to  al<fM. 

Jiiek  Jl,  ii.  1.— 419  b. 
For  well  he  could  hie  glodng  epeachee  frame 
To  such  vain  uses  that  him  best  became. 

Spen$.  P.  q..  III.  viii,  14. 

Whom  glonng  Juno,  'ninet  her  minde,  with  coet  did 

entertaine.  Wamtf^i  Jib.  Engl.,  I,  6,  p.  17. 

This  word  was  used  by  Milton^  and 
even  later. 

tl  glott  not,  lye  not,  thee  when  I  applnud : 
None  more  deserveth,  leas  dreircth  laud. 

(hoen*»  Bpiaramt.  Ift77. 
tEt'ory  imooth  tale  it  not  to  be  beleerea ;  ana  every 
gloting  tongue  is  not  to  be  truited. 

Sniitk*i  Scrmom,  1609. 

6L0ZB,  «.  An  interpretation ;  properly 
glo98t  from  fflossa. 

Now  to  plain  dealing,  lay  these  glotes  by. 

Lo9^t  L.  L^t  vr,  8. 
Now  a  vengeance  of  his  new  nose. 
For  bringing  in  any  suche  nnaccustom'd  glott. 

New  Cuttomt,  O.  PL.  i.  SS8. 

Also  flattery,  in  this  sense,  from  glesan, 
Saxon.  Mr.  Todd  calls  it  one  of  our 
oldest  words. 

And  in  extolling  their  beauties,  they  give  more  credite 
to  their  own  glasses  than  men's  glottt. 

£upk.  /-  hit  BpuI.,  p.  75. 

fGLUM.     Sullen. 

And  not  Athens  only,  but  so  austere  and  gtmm  a  gene- 
ration as  those  of  Sparta. 

Bgmer  <m  Tragediet,  1678.  p.  8. 
Rut  or  the  course  was  set,  tyme  ware  away  apace. 
And  Boreas  brcth  was  blaclce,  and  glummisk  chill: 
Wliich  caused  me  to  seeke  a  warmer  place. 
Underneath  a  rocke,  on  the  other  side  the  hilL 

QoUen  Mimmr,  1589. 

2b  GLUT.  To  swallow.  Englautir, 
French. 

Thoi^h  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.  2Vmp.,  i,  1. 

Milton  also  ha»  glutted,  for  swallowed. 
See   Johnson.       In    modern    usage, 
satiety  is  always  implied  in  glutting. 
To  GNARL.   To  snarl ;  gnyrran,  Saxon. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  pow'r  to  bite 
The  niuii  that  mocks  at  it,  ana  sets  it  light. 

mck.  n,  i,  S. 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

3  Hen.  VI,  iii,  1. 

GNARLED.  Knotted.  Chaucer  uses 
guarre  for  a  hard  knot  |  applying  it 
metaphorically  in  his  description  of 
the  miller. 

He  was  short  shulder'd,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre. 

Prol.  to  C.  T.,  651. 
Tlion  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Sjplit'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Ijian  the  soft  myrtle.  Meat,  for  Meat.,  ii,  3. 

A  kindred  word,  gnarly,  is  cited  from 
an  old  play,  entitled  Antonio's  Re- 
Ycnge,  printed  in  1602: 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  gnarly  trunk 
Be  riv'd  in  sunder. 

To  GNARRE.  To  snarl,  or  growl;  of 
the  same  origin  as  gnarl. 

'  At  them  he  gau  to  reore  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnarre.  Spent.  F.  g.,  I,  v,  34. 


Hot  sparks  and  smells,  that  man  and  bout  would 

choke. 
The  gnarring  porter  duiit  not  whine  for  doubt 

Fair/.  Tatto,  h,  8. 

Cerberus  is  the  object  of  description 
in  both  these  passages. 

tAnd  such  as  those  will  in  their  kennels  lye. 
And  gnar  and  snarle,  and  grumble  secretly. 
But  with  ftill  mouth  they  oare  not  barke  or  bita. 

Taght't  Worket,  16S0. 

GNAT,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  quasi 
wretch,  or  insect  I 

Like  a  gratefUl  gneU,  he  will  recommend  your  bovntr 
to  his  succeeding  post-boy.  ClUnt't  Wkima^  p.  118. 
Which  visitation  they  (poore  gneUt)  may  properly 
tearme  a  plague.  Ihid.^  p.  184. 

tGNAT-SNAP.  A  bird,  called  also  the 
fig-pecker. 

Ttiviixi^t  gneU-tnap  (worthy  princes  boords). 
And  the  greene  parrat,  fainer  of  our  words. 
Wait  on  the  phoenix,  and  admire  her  tunes. 
And  gaze  themselves  in  her  blew-golden  plumes. 

I)u  Bar/at. 

A  GNOFFE.  A  churl,  or  brutish  per- 
son.  Coles  has  ^^gnoff,  inurbanus." 
See  also  Kersey*8  and  Bailey's  Diet. 
Chaucer  uses  it;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  his  Glossary,  quotes  Urry  as  ex- 
plaining it,  "an  old  cuff,  a  miser;" 
but  adds,  "I  know  not  upon  what 
authority."  Skinner  has  it  in  his 
older  Glossary,  '*  Gnoff,  exp.  avarus, 
credo  ab  A.  S.  gnafan,  rodere,  qui  sc. 
prae  avaritia  etiam  ossa  ipsa,  instar 
canum,  arrodit." 

There  on  a  blocke  my  head  was  stricken  off. 
As  Baptist's  head  for  Herod,  bloody  gnoffe. 

Mirror  for  Mag^  p.  428. 

Two  ancient  examples  are  cited  in  a 
comment  on  the  Miller's  Tale  of 
Chaucer,  published  in  London,  in 
1665,  12mo,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  in- 
serted in  his  Illustrations  of  Chaucer, 
p.  260. 
GOADE,  or  GOURDE.  A  name  for  a 
sort  of  false  dice. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned 
but  three  sorts,  the  goadct  the  I'ulham,  and  the  stop- 
kater-tre.  Mont.  lyOUwe,  Y  8. 

See  Gourd. 

fGOADS.  Men  who  stood  by  horse- 
dealers  at  fairs  to  run  up  the  prices 
by  fictitious  biddings,  &c.  Dekker*9 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

fGO-BY-G ROUND.  A  diminutive  per- 
son. 

A  channon  of  Toledo,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  lowe 
and  slender  stature,  scofliiigly  ask'd  a  poore  frier  that 
had  but  one  eye,  what  he  us'd  to  pray  for  at  Gods 
hand,  afilrmingthatit  were  right  necessarie  he  pray'd 
unto  him  for  another  eye.  Indeude  sir  (answered  t\v& 
fryer)  I  had  n<fcd  have  Vkq  c<j«A,\»^v«.«ra»,>»>jf«^J«^ 

CopUs*aW\U,TfxU,e»ATa»Kv«aA^^ 
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GO  BY,  JERONIMO.  An  ezpresuop 
made  almost  proverbial,  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  contemporary  writera.  It  was 
originally  in  Kyd's  play  called  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  a  sequel 
to  that  called  the  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo;  and  was  the  common  subject 
of  ridicule  to  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
In  the  original  these  words  are  spoken 
by  Hieronimo,  or  Jeronimo,  to  him- 
self. Finding  his  application  to  the 
king  improper  at  the  moment,  he 
says, 

Bieronimo,  beware ;  go  hjf,  go  hy. 

See  0.  PL,  iii,  190. 

Sliakespeare  has  ridiculed  it  in  the 

induction  to  the  Tamine  of  the  Shrew : 

No,  not  a  denier:  Go  by^  Jeromimy.    Ind.,  m.  1. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  ridicule,  calls  the  play 
itself  by  that  name : 

What  new  book  have  you  there?  whnt!  Go§  hy, 
Uieronymo  f — I,  did  you  c\  cr  see  it  ncted  ?  ii't  not  well 
pen'df— Well  pen'd?  1  would  faine  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  pen  suck  anulhrr  pJiiT  as  that  was. 

Etfry  Afan  in  kit  H.,  i,  5. 

Many  other  passages  from  the  same 
play  are  there  produced.  In  another 
drama  also  we  find  : 

But  if  I  were  as  yon,  I'de  cry  '*  6o  by,  Jeromimo,  go  hy.** 

Shoemaker's  Holiday,  1610,  C  b. 

To  satisfy  curiosity  to  the  utmost, 
both  parts  are  republished  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

fGOD-A-MERCY. 

Dirk.  Heyday  1  say'st  thou  me  so  Knte?  Qod-a-mgrey 
for  that  girl,  by  the  muss,  and  that  word  shall  cost 
nic  the  best  fairing  i]i  the  )>< dhr's  park. 

Unrest  Acndemy  ofCompUmenU. 
A  tnylor  is  a  thief,  a  serje.'inl  is  worse, 
Who  here  lies  dead,  god-^-mnssy  horse. 

y'lttt'Jtccreatums,  1664. 

tGO-DOWN.     A  draught. 

At  three  ffo-d(nr»s  Dick  duffs  me  off  a  not. 
The  Eiiglibh  gultt-r's  Lulinc  for  his  throat. 

R'itts  Recrealiunt,  1664. 
We  li;ivc  fi  ulick  rounds, 
We  have  merry  gihdoicns, 
Yet  nothiii}>;  is  dune  at  random.  Ibid. 

GOD  ILD,  or  DILD  YOU.  Corrupt 
forms  of  speech,  commonly  used  in- 
stead of  **God  yield,  or  give  you, 
some  advantage.*'     See  Yield. 

How  do  you.  sir?  you  are  very  well  met;  God  *ildyou 
for  your  last  company ;  1  am  very  glad  to  sec  you. 

M  you  like  U,m,S. 

Also  Ibid.,  V,  4. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  printed  God'ield  you, 
in  the  modern  editions;  but  the  old 
quarto  has  yood  dild  you,  HamL, 
iv,  5.  So  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle: 
"Marry   God  dild  you,  dtuul^  iw^* 


dear."  ii,  2.  Shdcesp.,  Sappl.,  ii, 
295.    And  Gammer  Gurton, 

Sylvester  has  it,  very  remarkably : 

Your  p»jn<^  cbeeket  usd  get. 
His  cak«  is  doogh,  GoddUdyou,  hee  will  sone, 
Hee  learet  his  sate,  and  thns  bee  saith  anra. 

Dm  Bari.,  B.  ir,  1%$  Detay. 

But  the  phrase  is  often  rightly  spelt 
also.  In  the  following  passage  the 
modem  editions  give  it  at  length ;  but 
the  folios  of  1623  and  1632  have 
Crod-eyld: 

Herein  I  teseh  vob 
How  von  shall  bid  GodyieUus  for  jour  p«u% 
And  thank  us  for  your  trooble.  Mmeh^  U  <• 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  eyld  might  be 
a  corruption  of  shield;  bat  erro- 
neously, as  yield  is  often  found  at 
length.     We  have  it  here  also : 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  aods  yield  you  for  it.  Ami.  /•  CL,  w,  8. 

God  yeUe  you,  Esan,  with  all  my  stomach. 

Jaeoh  i"  Frrv,  1S6BL 
Syr,  qnoth  Gny,  God  yeeUt  it  yom. 
Of  this  great  gift  70a  f^ive  me  now. 

^  ,       ..  iitrGuyo/Wmrw.,\iLUk^l- 

Godyeeld  yom,  sir,  said  the  deafe  man,  1  willwalke 
after  the  rest       Simimary  om  Dm  Bmrtms,  sign.  *  S  b. 

Chaucer  has  it  too,  Sompnonr's  Tale, 
▼.  7759. 
GOD  PAYS.  A  profane,  thongh  cant- 
ing expression,  much  used  at  one 
time  by  disbanded  soldiers  and  others, 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  hve 
upon  the  public  charity.  Ben  Jonson's 
12th  Epigram  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
practice,  as  employed  by  one  whom 
he  calls  lieutenant  Shift,  who,  on 
every  occasion,  puts  off  his  creditors 
with  this  phrase : 

To  every  canse  he  meets,  this  voice  he  brays. 
His  only  answer  is  to  aU,  God  pays. 

So  also  in  his  Masque  of  Owls : 

Whom  since  they  have  stript  away, 
And  left  him  God  to  pay. 

It  occurs  also,  as  Mr.  Giffbrd  has 
shown,  in  another  old  play : 

But  there  be  some  that  bear  a  soldier's  form, 
That  swear  by  him  they  never  think  upon; 
Gu  snageerinK  up  and  down,  from  boose  tohoose, 
Cryiujr,  God  pnys.  LohJ.  Prodigal^  ii,  3. 

For  this  play,  of  which  Mr.  Malone 
justly  says,  that  one  knows  not  which 
most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  the 
printer  in  affixing  Shakespeare's  name 
to  it,  or  the  poet's  negligence,  in 
suffering  such  a  piece  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  see  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  4-19,  &c. 

tThcso  featlier'd  fidlers  sing,  and  Icape,  and  play, 
V         'UxK  Ue^ger  takes  dehght,  and  God  doth  pay. 
\  U.^lor*s  U^orka,  1630. 
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tGOD-SPEED. 


He  slit  her  note  by  tliit  light,  anti  she  were  ten  ladles  t 
twRs  not  for  notning  my  hnsband  said  hee  should 


meete  her  this  evening  at  Adonis  chappell;  but  and 

Hem  ont  soun" 


I  come  to  the  6od-ip€«d  on%  Ue  tellem  on^  soundly. 


tGOD-THANK  YOU. 

Bnt  we  had  spun  out  our  longest  period  of  time,  and 
so  with  many  tnamy  Chd  tktuuie  ker»,  we  bad  oor  good 
cheap  hostesse  adiew.  MS.  LaHsd.,2\S. 

GOD  TOFORE,  or  GOD  BEFORE; 
tbat  is^  God  going  before,  assistiDg, 
guiding,  or  favouring.  See  Tofore. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  in  the  older  form, 
God  to/ome.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7294. 
TV.  ^  Cress,,  i,  1060. 

Else,  GiMi  tofore,  myself  may  live  to  see 
His  tired  corse  lie  toiling  in  his  blood. 

Ck)rHelia,  O.  PL,  U,  US. 

God  be/ore  is  twice  in  Shakespeare's 
Hen.  V : 

For,  God  brfore, 
"We'll  chide  this  dauphin  at  his  father's  door,     i,  8. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sirkly  guwrd ; 
Yet,  God  be/ore,  tell  him  we  will  come  on.       iii,  6. 

So  here,  in  a  still  fuller  form : 

For  in  my  skill  his  sound  recoverie  lies, 
Doubt  not  thereof,  if  ittting  God  before. 

mirr.for  Moffitt.,  p.  643. 

GOD  YOU  GOOD  MORROW,  for  God 
give  you  a  good  morrow.  An  elliptical 
form. 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  to  ]ron, 
and  God  fou  good  morrow.      B.  Jont.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

So  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1640.  Whalley's 
edition  has  merely  "give  you  good 
morrow." 
GODDARD.  A  kind  of  cup,  or  goblet, 
made  with  a  cover  or  otherwise.  In 
the  Introductio  in  Actum  secundum, 
subjoined  to  Tancred  and  Gismunda, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the 
dumb  show  preceding  each  act,  we 
find  this  description  : 

Lucreee  entered,  attend^  by  a  maiden  of  honour  with 
a  covered  goddard  of  gold,  and,  drawing  the  curtains, 
she  offeretn  unto  Gismunda  to  taste  thereof. 

O.  PL,  ii,  280. 

So  also : 

A  goddard,  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl, 
Drank  off  by  ih'  gossips. 

G<uftoH*$  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  6,  p.  195. 

I  find  no  certain  aceount  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Godard,  according  to 
Camden,  means  godlt/  the  cup;  and 
appears  to  have  been  achristening  cup. 
[The  goddard  was  a  small  earthenware 
cup  or  tankard,  in  earlier  times  called  a 
godet.  Among  the  stores  for  the 
king's  ship.  The  George,  in  1345,  is 
an  entry  for  nine  godettes,  called 
''flegghes,"  Y«.   iij(/. ;   and    a   large 


1 


godett  for  the  king,  j\]d.  Stowe, 
speaking  of  "Mount  Goddard-street, 
in  Ivie-lane,"  says,  "it  was  so  called 
of  the  tippling  there;  and  the  god- 
dards  mounting  from  the  tappe  to  the 
table,  from  the  table  to  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  over  the  head."] 
GODFATHER.  The  twelve  men  on  a 
jury  appear  to  have  been,  jocularly 
and  commonly,  called  the  godfathers 
of  the  prisoner. 

NotL 
If  yon  be  such  a  one,  sir,  1  will  leave  yon 
To  your  god-fatkeri  in  law.    Let  twelve  men  work. 

B.  Jam.  DenVs  an  Ju,  ▼,  S. 

I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  hit 
tweite  oodtatkerSyKOod  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to 
the  gallows.      ^  Muses' LookiHg-gIm$s,0.ri^ix,Ul. 

This  phrase  being  already  current, 
makes  the  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Gratiano  more  natural  and  easy : 

In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers. 

Hud  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

Mereh.  Ven.,  iv,  1. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Venetian,  who  knew 
nothing  of  juries,  was  not  then  re- 
garded. 
fGODGE.  Apparently  a  contraction 
for,  or  corruption  of,  God  give. 

Godge  you  god  morrow,  sir.         Chapman's  Majf  Day, 

fGODHOOD.     For  godhead. 

Pup.  Woodst  thou  have  godhood? 
I  will  tninslate  this  beauty  to  the  spheres, 
Where  Uiou  shalt  shine  the  brightest  star  in  heaven. 

Hegwood's  Sitter  Jge,  1613. 

GOD-PHERB.  A  godfather;  literally 
a  godly  companion,  from  God  and 
/ere. 

My  god-phers  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tui,  iv,  1. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  example. 
GOD'S  BLESSING.  "To  go  out  of 
GocTs  blessing  into  the  warm  sun," 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  quitting  a 
better  for  a  worse  situation.  Ray  has 
it,  among  proverbial  phrases,  *'Out 
of  God*s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun," 
to  which  he  gives  as  equivalent,  ''Ab 
equis  ad  asinos,"  p.  192.  Howell 
also  has  it,  Engl.  Proverbs,  p.  5, 
col.  a,  and  explains  it,  *'from  good 
to  worse." 

Fray  God  th^  bring  us  not,  when  all  is  done. 
Out  of  God's  Slessiug  into  this  warm  sun. 

Marrinqt.  fi^\^.-,\v^V^ 

The  pro^exVi  \^  T^^oT%^^\^fe^^^ 


GOD  3; 

thise  mrra  dclmnlnitioii,  (t»  OmU  ami  Ml^a 
■Mr-'  (HJU  ■■fa  Gofi  Umiif 

£>rl>H,ZS.b,lc>tOlut. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnaoii  wm  right  in 
'uppoBing  that  an  bIIuuod  to  thii 
aayiuK  wu  meant  in  Hamlet,  when 
the  King  aaya  to  him, 

Huv  !•  it  thit  Che  dondi  i^U  hiDg  on  jmf 

To  which  he  ansven. 

Ho,  mj  lord,  I  us  tog  mitcA  r  lit  n*. 

Meaning,  I  am  unrortunate,  unbleaaed, 
out  of  God'a  bleaaing. 
GOD'S  DYNES.     A  corropt  oath,  the 
origin  of  which  ia  obscure,  and  not 
worth  inquiring. 

fiaJ'j  dj»a,  1  mm  an  DniDS  if  I  bad  not  nllia.  kc, 

Tnst  of  Cluttl^,  Dnmi,  IKS,  C 1. 

tOOD'S  GOOD.    A  bleBsinKonamealf 

Lei  llie  a»k(  hu  thj' phjiiiun.  ind  Iheehrtnbla  Ik) 
»lioth««riee  ihup;  iM  lint  fur  ererj  niinlmo  wiB 
like  1  raxipt.  lud  eunai  make  Iso  unki.  udIhh 
Gdlfn  bn  bii  Cntt  jivJ,  elinll  bee  lure  to  mike  tbe 

PUDCI.  Z^lii'l  Erpktii  imi  kit  SoflvU. 

tGOD'S  K!CHEL,  t.  f..  God'a  cake. 

wkmp;  blcuing.         Z>i>itl.'a'>  tn^iu  iMcfioury,  ISM. 

fGOU'S  MARK.  A  mark  placed  on 
houaea  na  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  plague. 

Wnb  Idid  ban  meicie  dpob  at,  nn  the  don. 
Wliicli  (Ihongb  tbe  wanli  be  tl'^)  ^'*1'  grieve  ncn 
And  n'rethedoore-pothfli'datroMeof  red 
Briubunmr  tbnl  there  denlh  xinii  blood  hub  ilied. 

TboK  luubi  at  tokeDt,  ibeii  tbim  Ilitv  muat  dir. 

IW^fgr'i  ITaria,  ItSO. 

fGOD'S  SUNDAY.     Easter  Sunday. 

Thii  dn;  ii  ralbnl,  In  [niui>  placn,  BMaSo-Jafr- 
iht  t^iB  mlof  tbe  bull,  an.l  Ibe  blaett  ■julet  tnjndet. 
rt.ll be il.JIl-%m u'd  Iben Tbp  (TTwurtiSl 
^«  ^in  ri'l'Jbotw"     ""raV K^Ji  JuSll,  's 

GOD'S  SOXTIES,  or  SANTY.  Appi 
rently  mi  ant  n»nn  onth,  by  the  health 
of  God,  "  saiit^,"  but  cornijjted. 
Mr.  Slcevena  hna  nn  excellent  remark 
on  the  CHUse  of  such  corruptions, 
which  I  Bhall  not  acruple  to  transcribe. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  once  customary  to 
svenr  by  the  lanti;  i.  e.,  health  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Oatba  of  such 
a  turn  are  not  unfrequent  among  our 
ancient  writers.  All,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  crime  of  profane  swearing,  that 
they  were  content  to  disguise  their 
mcaaiu^  byabbreTiatioat.wUte^itrete 


permitted  silently  to  leroiinRte  in  ir- 
remediable corraptious." 

£r  CetTf  j»(itt.  IwiJl  be  >  hn<  wn  to  UL 


old  comedy,  cndtled.  The  longer  thoa 
liTest  tiie  more  Fool  thoa  Bit,  bl.  lett., 
no  date. 
Suit  

his 

thai 

Uon   was    G^«  tanetity,    or   Gn^' 
taintt  1  either  of  which  ia  auflScientlj 
probable. 
tOODSWORBET. 

Wbea  Gillian  and  ber  Koaha  all  an  Mt, 

And  in  Ihe  mUeh  oT  piaBpUif  down  act. 

And  niain  ■UM-puaon  emtliA(  bread  for  tk'  tiU^ 

To  teil  iHnr  Cart  Ui>i  talk,  b*  langDE'i  Mt  aMa  1 

Oiie  tell  itnii(e  nen.  tb' olfier  nWfiHrM  sis, 

Tbe  tliird  ibakiar  ber  bead,  alatt  lephra, 

Slie  on  bei  heai.  ibia  on  ber  dueb  do  taJk. 

Ou  tbouand  thinn  at  onee  tbeir  toninia  do  walk. 

WitU  £cnKtfw,  IIU. 

GOD-WIT.  This  bird,  which  Uftspedea 
of  snipe  (scolopax  Kgocephala),  wu 
coiiaidered  as  an  artiue  of  laxnry  in 
Ben  Jonson'a  time. 

FheaiaDt  and  foi'wil  liere  Ja  IjBdoanuantiiii 
TbeOlobeiiDd  Uenaaida]  wedciDa in  vitb  kada 
Bl.ll  at  Uie  Ubii.  a.  J,mi.  l»n.  a>  ^s,  iii.  1 

That,  "ever  famous  doctor  in  phy- 
sick,"  as  he  is  called  in  his  title-pagr, 
Thomas  MuflttC,  thus  characterises 
this  bird : 

G^driu  are  bBon  ta  be  a  renn;  towi,  IMat  «Uh 
itorma  al»ui  riTere  bulu,  am]  DoUiijif  cwect  t* 
vlioli»m»  1^  they  baic  barn  latlrd  at  bome  with  pan 

U  »  tine  aiid  light  nicat^  tliat  nolilcDaeD  (jca,  and 

at  foar  ni^Lea  a  iMtien.     BraUk'i  ImpnaatfU,  p.  W. 

A  better  naturalist  tells  us,  that  thii 
species  of  snipe  ia  subject  to  consider- 
able variety,  both  in  size  and  plumage ; 
but  that  its  weight  is  ordinarily  from 
seven  to  twelve  ounces,  its  length 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches.  JlTonlagti't 
Ornithology.  According  to  Bewick, 
the  godwit  is  atiU  "  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  sella 
Tery  high."  Brit.  Bird*,  ii,  79. 
fGOGMAGOGICAL.  Large ;  raon- 
A  burlesque  word   used  by 


Taylor  the 


■e  bf  Ihete 


uipUineljri. 
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GOK*T.  Stupified.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  goky,  which  Skinoer  has,  and 
derives  from  gauch,  Teut.,  stultus, 
among  other  conjectures.  It  is  the 
same  as  gawk ;  whence  gawky. 

Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were  goktl 
She's  lost  if  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 

B.  Jons,  ilagn.  Lady,  iii,  6. 

These  words  are  still  current  in  pro- 
vincial use.  See  Grose. 
GOLD,  or  GOLD-FLOWER.  Cudweed. 
The  gnaphalium  Germanicum  or  Gai- 
licum  of  Linnaeus;  in  English  also 
called  tnothwort.  See  Dodoens,  ch. 
Ixi.  Gerard  says,  "  Golden  mothwort 
is  called  of  Dioscorides  Elichiysen, 
&c. ;  in  English  gold-floure,  golden 
mothwort."  Drayton  calls  it  gold 
only : 

The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  blaebottle,  and  ffddf 
Which  thoogb  esteem'd  but  weeds,  yet  for  their  dainty 

hnes. 
And  for  their  scent  not  ill,  they  for  this  purpose  chuse. 

Polyoli.,  XT,  p.  MS. 

f  GOLDEN.  An  adjective  often  used 
to  express  great  value,  and  applied 
especially  to  medicines,  as  golden 
cordials,  golden  plaisters,  &c. 

Doctor  Stevens's  water,  noF  call'd  the  golden  corral. 
— Tnke  a  gallon  of  a  moderate,  clean,  and  neat 
spirit,  and  put  to  it  a  quart  of  canary,  then  bruise 
gin|j;er,    grains   of    panulice,   nutmegs,    cinnamon, 

Salingal,  coriander,  and  fennel  seeds,  of  each  three 
rams;  rosemary,  mint,  petitory,  sage,  maijoraro, 
thime,chammurone,and  lavender,  of  each  a  little  hand- 
ful ;  bruise  the  spices  and  herbs  separate,  put  them 
into  the  liquor  to  infuse  a  day  and  a  night,  and  distill 
them  iu  an  alembick.  This  is  excellent  in  all  pesti- 
lential diseases,  helps  digestion,  and  continues  a 
healthful  constitution  of  body. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 
The  ffolden-plaister  that.healeth  all  Druses  of  vaioes 
ur  sinewes,  proved. — ^Take  colosouy,  pitch,  rozen,  and 
ujle,  tiirec  unces,  of  liquid  pitch  an  unce,  of  olibaiium 
on  unce,  of  auri  unguenti  a  like  of  each,  of  wine  as 
much  as  sufficeth,  and  make  thereof  a  plaister,  and 
lay  it  to,  and  keepe  it  to  your  use. 

Faihway  to  HeaUh,  bL  1. 

GOLLS.  Hands,  paws ;  a  contemp- 
tuous expression.  Skinner  derives  it 
very  awkwardly  from  wealdan,  to 
wield,  Saxon ;  reminding  us  of  the 
common  permutation  of  g  and  w. 
Mr.  Todd  proposes  yvaXor;  but  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  etymology 
is  as  yet  unknown.  As  a  familiar, 
and  rather  low  word,  it  is  not  likely 
to  have  had  a  learned  origin. 

Fy.  Mr.  Constable,  what  golls  yon  have  I 

Is  justice 

So  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wash  your  hands? 

B.  4r  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  i,  p.  172. 
Alas,  how  cold  they  are  1  foor  golls,  why  dust  uot 
Oct  thee  a  muff  ?  Ibtd.,  woman  Hater,  v,  sc.  last. 

Well  said,  my  divine  deft  Horace,  bring  the  wlioraon 


detneting  ilaves  to  the  bar,  make  them  hold  up  their 

Sread  goUs.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  r,  ^. 

me;   'tis  a  lay;  join  goUs  ont.    Witness,  signor 
Fluello.  Hon.  Wh.,  O.  PL,  iil,  368. 

Let  me  play  the  shepherd. 
To  save  their  throats  fVom  bleeding,  and  eat  hen. 
Trap.  This  is  the  goll  shall  do  it. 

£oanii^<?trI,O.Pl.,vi,25. 

See  also  0.  Pl.,xi,  163. 

tl  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  bat  Oregoiy  Gkmder- 
gooee,  an  alderman  of  Gotham,  catches  me  bv  the  goll, 
demanding  if  Bohemia  be  a  great  towne,  and  whether 
there  bee  any  meate  in  it,  and  whether  the  last  fleet 
of  ships  be  arrived  there.  Taglor^s  Workes,  16S0. 

60M.  A  man,  a  fellow ;  from  goma,  or 
guma,  a  man,  Anglo-Saxon.  See 
Junius,  in  Gomman. 

Asoomftil00M/  and  at  the  first  dash  too! 

Widow,  O.  PI.,  zii,  846. 

It  has  been  found  in  Pierce  Plough- 
man, though  not  in  Chaucer.  See 
Todd,  whose  quotations  prove  that 
modern  etymologists  can  write  as  idly 
as  any  of  their  predecessors. 
GONE.  A  term  in  archery,  when  the 
arrow  was  shot  beyond  the  mark. 

Eschewing  short,  or  gone,  or  eyther  syde  ^de. 

Jseh.  Toxopk.,  p.  18,  repr.  ed. 

The  same  term  is  still  used  in  the 
game  of  bowls,  when  the  bowl  mna 
beyond  the  jack. 
Gone  was  also  the  old  form  of  go: 

IX)  thon  permit  the  chosen  ten  to  gone 

And  aid  the  damtel.  fkuf.  Tu$$o,  r,  7. 

In  Chancer  it  is  very  common. 
[And  the  plural  of  the  present  tense.] 

tBat  if  thoa  nyle  then  all  things  gone  to  wrack. 

G0N6ARIAN.  Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hungarian,  perhaps  to 
make  a  more  tremendous  sound. 

Obaae  Qongarian  wight, wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

alerr.  ir.  W,,  i,  S. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  parody  of  a 
bombast  line  in  some  old  play. 
Gongarian  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
quarto  of  Shakespeare,  for  which  the 
snbsequent  editions  read  Hungarian; 
but  if  it  was  Gongarian  in  the  old 
play,  that  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  allusion's  sake.  See 
Hungarian. 
f  GOOD.  For  any  good,  was  a  phrase 
equivalent  with,  on  any  account. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  hearing  one  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
said,  I  would  not  for  ang  good  heare  him  say  hit 
creed,  least  it  should  seeme  a  lie. 

Copleg*s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Ftndes,  1614. 

For  good  and  all,  entirely. 

No,  no,  no,  no.  no  kissing  at  all ; 

I'U  not  kiss,  till  I  kiss  you/or  good  and  all. 

Newest  Acad,  of  Cotn^lewuMix-^ 

Now  thou^Viihia^%m«xt«JiMv%Vv\A\»^V«,Y^^*C*** 
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ne  for  ffood  and  att,  she  would  do  the  little  gentle- 
woniiiD  luore  hann  Uian  good. 

Forttuu$  of  Moll  fUmimn,  1729. 

To  make  good  upon,  to  retaliate  or 
revenge. 

Nmt,  looke  not  to,  CrttymiB,  far  tie  T 
Wut  wuJt*  it  food  tHMNw  tkti  hy  and  br. 

Tk0  Ntwo  MeUmorpkont,  1800,  MS. 

Oood  days,  one's  life. 

Ocddi,  I  am  undone :  my  Joy  it  paat  to  thia  world : 
mjr  food  daiet  are  apent :  I  am  at  deaths  dore. 

Terence  i»  Bnylisk,  1614. 

GOOD  DEED.  A  species  of  assevera- 
tion, as  •'  in  very  deed,"  &c. ;  varia- 
tions of  the  common  form  tit  deed. 

Yet,  ffood  deed,  Leontes, 
I  loire  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  fTint.  Tale,  U  )• 

The  second  folio  reads  good  heed, 
which  is  surely  wrong,  though  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Warburton 
evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  old 
reading.  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this 
expression  is  used  by  Lord  Surrey, 
Sir  John  Hay  ward,  and  G.  Gascoigne; 
but  he  gives  no  passage  from  any  of 
them,  and  I  have  not  found  one. 

GOOD  DEN.  Form  of  salutation, 
meaning  **good  even."     See  Den. 

fGOODlNG.  In  Mock  Songs,  1675, 
p.  34,  is  an  account  of  a  feast  called  a 
gooding  given  on  December  13th. 

fGOODLICH.  Conveniently,  or,  lite- 
rally, well.  Thomas  earl  of  Kent, 
1397,  willed  his  "body  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  it  goodlich  may  in  the  abbey 
of  Brune."    See  Test.  Vetust.,  p.  139. 

GOODLYHED.  Beauty,  goodliness; 
hed  being  the  old  termination  equi- 
valent to  ne99. 

And  pleased  with  that  sceminf;  aoodlyhed, 
Unwarei  the  hidden  hook  witli  oaitel  swallowed. 

Speiu.  P.  Q,,  111,  u,  38. 

fGOOD-MORROW.      Fumos  vendere: 

to     brag     of    many    good-morrows. 

WithaW Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  557. 
GOOD-NIGHTS.     A  species  of  minor 

poem  of  the  ballad  kind  ;  some  were 

also  called /anci>«. 

And  sung  tliose  tunes  to  the  over  scutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  tlie  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  goodnighU.    3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  i. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
that  one  of  Gascoigne's  poems,  among 
his  Flowers,  is  called  his  good-night; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  his  purpose, 
as  it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  very 
serious  poem,  in  Alexandrines,  direct- 
ing  pious  meditations  and   prti^^t^ 


before  going  to  rest.  Tlie  preceding 
poem  is  his  good-wtorrow,  which  is 
also  devotional;  so  that  this  is  no 
illustration  of  FalstafiTs  "  fancies  and 
good-nights."  But  Fancies  we  have. 
See  that  word. 
GOOD  TEAR.  ExclamatioD.  See 
GouJERB.  But  good  yeare  is  some- 
times written  when  goujere  is  plainly 
meant.     Thus : 

Knavery?  No,  aa  God  Judge  me^  mj  krd.  not  goiltie; 

The  good  yemrt  of  all  the  knavene  and  knavea  to  [loo] 

for  me.  Harrimgt.  Jfol.for  4j.,  It  6. 

f€K)ODY.  A  corruption  of  good- wife, 
a  popular  term  for  matrons  in  the 
lower  classes. 

Paid  aoody  Crabbin  for  waahing  the  nirplia  and 
churcn  powreh,  \m.  Sd. 
AcamnU  of  the  Ckurekwardens  of  Sprowstcn,  1689. 

fGOOSE.  This  bird  was  the  subject 
of  many  quaint  proverbial  phrases 
often  used  in  the  old  popular  writers. 

The  pooM  %riU  drink  as  deep  as  tke  gander,  Howell, 
1669,  t.  e.  every  one  will  consume  the  fabitaBce 
without  restriction. 

Gentlewoman,  either  you  thought  my  witi  veiy  BiMrt, 
that  a  sip  of  wine  could  alta  me,  or  else  yours  very 
sharp,  to  cut  me  off  so  roundly,  when  as  I  (without 
offence  be  it  spoken)  have  heard,  that  m»  detpe 
drinketk  tht  goose  ns  Ike  geaUer. 

Ljflie't  Bnpkttit  emd  kU  BngUnd, 

It  is  as  much  pittie  to  see  a  woman  weepe^  as  it  is  to 
see  a  goae  got  betre-footed. 

^ItkaW  Dtctionary,  ed.  1634^  p.  579. 

To  steal  a  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  almea. 

HoweU,  16S9. 
Well  plaid  for;  he  hath  tke  goose  by  the  neck,  and 
fetch  nim  over  daintyly. 

Tke  Witard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

GOOSE.  A  cant  term  for  a  particular 
symptom  in  the  iues  venerea. 

He  had  belike  some  private  dealings  with  her,  and 
there  got  a  goose.    Covip.  1  would  he  had  got  two. 

WebttcT^  Cure  for  a  CnckuYd^  1661.  F. 

See  Winchester  Goose. 
A  tailor's  goose  was,  and  I  believe 
still  is,  a  jocular  name  for  his  smooth- 
ing or  pressing  iron ;  probably  from 
itA  being  often  roasting  before  the  fire. 

Come  in,  taylor;  here  you  may  roast  j<nu  aoose. 

Mad.,  ii,  S. 
Here  is  a  tnylour,  but  to  tell  would  tyre  one. 
Which  is  m(Mi  goose,  hee,  or  his  pressing  inm. 

Misc.  Ant.  Jngl.  in  Xs.  Prince,  p.  50. 

fGOOSEBERRY-CREAM. 

To  make  Oootcberry-Creant. — Let  your  goosberries  be 
boiled ;  or  for  want  of  green  ones,  your  nreser>'ed  ones 
will  do ;  and  when  your  cream  is  boilea  up,  put  them 
in.  adding  small  cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg;  then 
boil  them  in  the  cream,  and  strain  all  through  a  doth, 
and  serve  it  up  with  sugar  and  rose-water. 

Closet  of  Rnrities,  1706. 

GORBELLY,    or   GORBELLIED.      A 

person  having  a  large  paunch.     The 

conjectures  on  its  derivation  are  vari- 

\     ONJ**,  90T  \^  Vi^  SLluuer  supposed  to 
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be  made  from  the  Saxon  gorcy  cor- 
ruption ;  or  ^or,  dung.  Junius  meu- 
tions  that  gor  is  an  intensive  par- 
ticle in  Welch,  implyiog  excess  or 
magnitude ;  and  bis  editor.  Lye,  that 
gior^  in  Icelandic,  means  voracious. 
Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  thiuk  it  a 
contraction  of  gorman^  or  gormand. 
Most  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
traced  to  Menage  on  gourmand.  To 
these  we  may  add,  that  in  the  old 
romance  language  gorre  meant  a  taw, 
See  Roquefort. 

Hang  ye  gorbeliied  knaTea,  are  ye  undone? 

1  Hen.  IT,  ii,  2. 
The  belchinff  gorheUy  hath  well  nigh  killed  me ;  I  am 
•liut  oat  of  aoora  finely.  Ungua,  O.  PL,  ▼,  213. 

O  Hia  an  unconscionable  gorhellied  volome,  bigger 
bulked  than  a  Dutch  hoy. 

Na*k*»  Have  w.  gou  to  AiffroH  WaUen,  cit.  St. 

Some  of  your  gorhellied  country  chuffes  have  cast 
themselves  into  their  firieze  jerkins,  with  great  tin 
buttons  sUver'd  o'r.  Holiday's  Tecknogamia^  C. 

G0R6B.  To  bear  full  gorge.  This 
was  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  was  full- 
fed,  and  refused  the  hire. 

No  goake  prevailes,  shce  will  not  yeeld  to  might. 
No  lure  will  cause  her  stoope,  eke  bearee  full  gorge. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  4n. 

fGORRIL.  Apparently  a  cant  or  vul- 
gar term,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  not  clear. 

For  why,  their  coyn  will  buy  the  wine, 

And  cause  a  running  barrel ; 
But  if  you're  drunk,  your  wita  are  sunk. 

And  gorriWd pxX%  will  quarrel. 

Sack  fur  my  Money,  an  old  ballad. 

GORSE,  or  GOSS.  Furze;  a  Saxon 
word.  It  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete,  being  fully  retained  in  pro- 
vincial use.  Shakespeare  has  dis- 
tinguished furze  and  gorse,  Mr. 
Toilet  says  the  latter  is  the  same  pro- 
perly as  whins,  a  lower  species,  grow- 
ing only  on  wet  grounds ;  and  Min- 
sbew,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the  word 
gorse  refers  the  reader  to  whinm. 

Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goes,  and  thorns. 

Tenmestf  ir,  1. 
With  worthless  gorse  that  yearly  fruitless  oics. 

Cornelia,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  246. 

Mr.  Crabb  has  given  new  life  to  the 
word,  by  using  it  in  one  of  bis  poems, 
where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  See 
Todd. 
GOSSAMER,  or  GOSSAMOUR;  from 
the  French  gossampine,  the  cotton 
tree,  which  is  from  gossipium ;  pro- 
perly, therefore,  cotton  wool.  Also 
any  light  downy  matter,  such  as  the 
flying  seeds  of  thistles    and   other 


plants.  Now  used  not  nnfrequently 
in  poetry  to  signify  the  long  floating 
cobwebs  seen  m  fine  weather  in  the 
air.  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  the  original  sense ; 

And  mv  batlia  like  pits 
To  fall  into ;  from  whence  we  will  come  forth. 
And  roll  us  dry  in  ^oMawovr  and  roses. 

B.  Jons.  Alch.,  ii,  2. 

S Hilts  fill'd  high 
rosea,  cannot  yield 
The  body  soft  repose,  the  mind  kept  waking 
With  anguish  and  affliction. 

Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iii,  1. 
Hadat  thon  been  onght  butyoMOM^,  feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  preapitatiug 
Thou'dst  ihiver'd  like  an  egg.  Zear,  ir,  6. 

In  the  following  lines  it  is  certainly 
used  either  in  the  second  or  third 
sense ;  most  probably  the  latter: 

A  lorer  may  bestride  the  gossamovr 

That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fUL  Rom.  ^  Jul,  n,  6. 

Hereit  is  indubitablyin  thethird  sense: 

By  the  bright  tress^  of  my  mistresse  haire, 
Yme  as  Arachne's  web,  or  goukmtere; 
Whose  curls,  when  gamisht  with  their  dressing,  shew 
Like  that  thinue  vapour  when  'tis  pearl'd  with  dew. 

NabbeTs  Hannibal  ^  Scipio,  B  2. 

In  oneplace  I  find  it  corrupted  togoth- 
semag,  but  still  used  in  the  last  sense : 

I  shall  unravel 
The  clew  of  my  misfortunes  in  small  threeda 
Thin  spun,  as  is  the  subtil  gothsemay. 

Lady  Jlimony,  D  2, 1050. 

GOSSIB,  now  corrupted  to  gossip,  pro- 
perly signified  a  relation,  or  sponsor 
in  baptism ;  all  of  whom  were  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  parents,  God  sibs; 
that  is,  sib,  or  related,  by  means  of 
religion.  Godsibbe,  Saxon.  Mr. 
Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  Godsip,  From  the 
intimacy  often  subsisting  between 
such  persons,  it  came  also  to  mean  a 
familiar  acquaintance. 

Our  Cbristian  ancestors  understanding  a  spiritual 
aftiitiiy  to  grow  between  the  parents,  and  such  aa 
uuderiooke  for  the  child  at  baptisme,  called  euch 
other  by  the  name  of  Godsib,  that  is,  of  kin  together 
through  God:  and  the  child  in  like  manner  called 
such  his  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Ferstegan,  p.  223. 
One  mother,  when  as  her  foolehardy  child 

Did  come  too  nearc,  and  with  his  talauts  piny. 
Half  dead  throiq^h  feare  her  little  babe  revyl'd. 

And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in  counsell  say. 

51p«M./'.  ^.,I,xii,ll. 
Neighbour  ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside. 
Both  two  sure  bauds  in  friendship  to  be  ty*d. 

Moth.  Hubberd's  Tale,  r,  63. 

As  the  word,  in  its  usual  form,  is  by 
no  means  obsolete,  for  other  senses 
and  examples,  see  Todd. 
GOSSIP,  V,  n.     To  act  as  a  gossip,  to 
stand  spoufiot  lo  wx^  ^\i&\\jL  ^>si'^^. 

1     name. 
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With  A  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoutiout  cbrUtendomt, 
That  blmlung  Cupid  yowfjM.  JVs  V%  i,  1. 

See  in  CuaisTENUOM. 
GOUJERE.    The  French  disease ;  from 
gouge,     French,    a    soldier's     trull. 
Often  used  in  exclamations,  instead 
of  the  coarser  word. 

We  mut  give  tolka  leave  to  pmte :  what  the  gov^tr* ! 

The  quarto  has  good-ier. 

The  aoujerts  ahall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell. 

Ere  uiey  ahall  make  ua  weep.  £^«r,  ▼,  8. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  be- 
came obscure,  its  origin  not  being ' 
generally  known  ;  and  was  corrupted 
to  the  good  year,  a  very  opposite  form 
of  exclamation.  Even  in  the  passage 
last  cited,  where  its  sense  is  well 
confirmed  by  the  context,  the  folios 
have  "  the  good  yeeres  shall  devoure ;" 
and  the  old  quarto,  "  the  good  shall 
devoure ;"  where  geeres  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  press.  In  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i,  3,  the  quarto 
reads,  **  what  the  goody  ere,  my  lord." 
In  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4,  the  quarto  has, 
*'  what  the  good  yere;^*  and  the  folio 
agrees  in  both  places.     So  here, 

And  aith  it  never  had  done  so  before, 
ne  marvela  what  tht pood  yeare  now  should  aile  him. 

Harringt.  Ariost^  xlii,  46. 
Let  her,  a  good  f  e«r»,  weep,  and  tigh,  and  rayle. 

AmitUa^  kg  Malthtwcs,  D  4,  b. 

So  completely  was  it  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  translated  accordingly : 

O  sir,  you  are  aa  welcome  as  the  ^ood  yeert  [Iob 
buenoa  anos.]  Mintk.  Span,  Dialog.  3(1,  p.  18. 

See  Good  year. 
GOUNG.     An  old  word  for  dung. 

Ko  man  sliall  bury  any  dung|,  oi  aoung,  within  the 
hbcrties  of  this  city,  under  pame  of  forty  shilling. 

SioKe's  London,  ed.  1633,  p.  666. 

GOUNG-FARMER,   from   the    above; 
the  same  Rsjakes-farmer. 

tl3.  Kg  man  bury  any  dunjc,  oxgoung,  within  the 
liberties  of  this  city,  under  pain  of  forty  shillings. 

14.  No  gouna-fermour  shnll  carry  any  ordure  till 
after  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  nignt,  under  pain  of 
thirteen  shilliuj^  four  pence. 

16.  No  gtmng-fcrmotir  slmll  spill  any  ordure  in  the 
atreet,  under  pain  of  thirteen  shillings  four  p<.'ncc. 

Caltkroji'i  BeporU,  1670. 

A  GOURD.  A  species  of  false  dice ; 
probably  bored  internally,  with  a 
cavity  left,  which  in  the  fullams 
was  filled  with  lead,  or  some  heavy 
matter,  to  give  a  bias ;  and  these  were 
named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd,  which 
is  scooped  out.  This  is  CapelFs  con- 
jecture, and  is  not  improbable.  Other 
ialac  dice  were  called  UiGU  ui&^  auOiV 


Low  HEN.    They  are  all  alluded  to 
in  the  following  rant  of  Pistol : 

Let  Toltaret  gripe  thy  gotel  fior  gomrd  waAMUm 

holds. 
And  kighwoA.  low  becoilea  the  zich  end  poor. 

MaTw.W^ll. 
What  false  dyse  use  they?  as  dyse  stopped  with 
quicksilTer  and  heares,  dyse  of  Taiiiitan,  isttei^ 
gourdstto  chop  and  chtonce  when  they  lisM. 

jOck.  Toxaph.,  p.  SO.  new  cd. 
Nay,  lodie  yon  heare,  heare's  one  tnat  Tor  his  banes 
is  pretily  stuft  Heres  fiilloms  and  gomrdt;  beeres 
tall  men  and  low  men.  Nobody  /•  Someiodgf  sign.  I S. 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now 
But  gordt  or  nine-pins ;  pray  go  fetch  a  trencher,  go. 
B.mtdFI.  Seormfid  Ladg,  if,  p.  S«L 

Mr.  Sympson  says,  '"There  is  no 
such  word,  that  I  know,  as  gordt. 
Our  poets  mnst  certainly  have  wrote 
coggs;  t.  e.  hard,  dry,  tough  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  called  the  teeth  of  a 
mill-wheel."  The  absurdity  of  the 
reason  given,  why  dry  pieces  of  wood 
should  be  called  coggs,  is  carious; 
and  the  whole  shows  how  rash  con- 
jectural criticism  is,  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  criticised  is  very 
imperfectly  understood. 
GOURMANDIZE.  Gluttony,  greedi- 
ness.    Crourmandiie,  French. 

That  with  fell  cUwcs  fUl  of  fierce  fownMui^M. 

Spems.  F.  Q,»  VI.  x.  Si. 
They  make  of  Lacedemon  (whence  gomimMmd'itr. 
drunkennesse,  Inxnrr,  dissolution,  ararice,  enTjr,  and 
ambition  were  banished,  aa  Flutajrch  sheweth  in  the 
life  of  Licnrgos)  a  disorder'd  dty, 

Stmrnarg  (fDm  ifarte»,  ii,  Bi. 
tHe  is  the  Apocripha  and  i^iocripho  of  gmrmandua,  the 
keeper  of  lust,  and  the  arch-type  of  hyporrttie. 

Tk*  Pautnger  ^Ben^muto,  1618. 

GOUT.  A  drop.  Goutte,  French. 
The  English  word,  in  this  sense, 
must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced  like 
the  French. 

I  see  thee  still. 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gomU  of  bkK)d. 
Which  was  not  ao  before.  Jtf«ei.,  ii.  1. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, says  that  gouU,  for  drops,  is 
frequent  in  old  English.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  an  example  or 
two,  as  no  one  has  yet  been  found. 
It  is  certain  that,.corrupted  to  guttes, 
it  was  very  common  in  heraldry,  as 
may  be  seen  abundantly  in  Holme's 
Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  i,  ch.  6.  Mr. 
Steevens  says  it  was  used  in  falconry 
abo.  for  the  spots  on  a  hawk. 
fGOWKED.    Turned  gawky,  or  stupid. 

Krep.  Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were 
guvlc'd.  The  Magnetic  LaJg,  iii,  4k 

-^GOWNED.     Dressed  in  the  toga. 

Ni «  vrCi2i  «;&vici&!t  Vm  ^uk^^^  ^tx^l  h; vUl  the  temor 
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Of  onr  approach  make  earthqixakcs  in  the  heart! 
Of  her  gowm'd  tenatora. 

Nakbes*  Hannihal  and  Seipio,  1687. 

tGOWTY.     Having  a  swelling. 

Don  John  de  ('igneroa  used  to  lay :  That  he  that 
erermore  alleadgeth  in  hia  oonreraation  other  meni 
layingB.  is  like  a  gowty  naile,  that  cannot  enter  the 
wood,  except  an  awjear  make  the  way  before. 

CopUy't  frits.  Fits,  and  FaneUs,  1614. 

GRAAL,or  GRAYLE.  Abroad  open  dish, 
something  like  a  terrine  (or  tureen,  as 
it  is  commonly  written).  A  word 
adopted  from  the  old  French  romance 
language.  See  Roquefort.  The  saint- 
graaU  or  holy  yessel  of  this  kind, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  vessel 
in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  placed, 
at  our  Saviour's  last  supper  before 
his  passion ;  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  sanctified  it  further,  by 
receiving  in  it  some  of  the  sacred 
blood,  when  he  prepared  the  body 
for  interment. 

Hither  came  Joseph  of  Arimathy, 
Who  brouKht  with  him  the  holy  grayU  they  say. 
And  prcach'd  the  truth,  but  since  it  greatly  did  decay. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  z,  63. 

This  sacred  relic  remained  in  England 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  then, 
I  know  not  how,  was  missing,  an.d 
became  the  great  object  of  research  to 
knights-errant  of  all  nations.  In  the 
Historic  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  find 
sir  Galahad  destined  to  achieve  that 
great  adventure,  to  whom,  says  the 
legend,  it  was  described  miraculously 
by  the  Saviour  himself:  "This  is, 
said  hee,  the  holy  dish  wherein  I  eate 
the  lambe,  on  Sher-Thursday — there- 
fore thou  must  goe  hence,  and  beare 
with  thee  this  holy  vessell.^  Part  iii, 
ch.  101. 

When  Merlin,  the  magician,  prepared 
the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a 
vacant  place  for  the  Saint  Graal.  This 
is  related  in  the  old  romance  of  Merlin. 
A  further  account  of  the  adventures 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  is  contained 
in  the  old  French  or  Latin  romance, 
the  full  title  of  which  is,  **  L'Histoire 
ou  le  Roman  du  Saint  OrSal,  qui  est 
le  fondement  et  le  premier  de  la 
Table  Ronde;  lequel  traite  de  plu- 
sieurs  matiers  recr^tives,  ensemble 
la  queste  du  diet  Saint  Greal,  faite 
par    Lancelot,     Galaad,    Boort,     et 
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Perceval,  qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  la 
Table  Ronde;  translate  du  Latin  en 
rime  Fran^oise,  et  de  rime  en  prose." 
It  appears  that  this  romance  was  first 
written  in  Latin  verse,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century;  was 
translated  into  Latin  prose  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  finally  into  French 
prose  by  Gualtier  Map,  or  Mapes. 
It  was  first  printed  in  French  prose 
in  1516,  in  two  volumes  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  1523 ;  but  both  editions 
are  so  rare,  that  this  is  accounted  the 
scarcest  of  all  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table.  In  Dunlop's  valuable 
History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i,  p.  221,  is 
given  an  abstract  of  this  curious 
romance  of  superstition,  which  is 
followed  by  those  others  which  pur- 
sued the  subject  of  the  quest  of  the 
Saint  Graal ;  namely,  Perceval,  Lan- 
celot du  Lac,  Meliadus,  Tristan,  Ysaie 
le  Triste,  Arthur,  and  some  others. 
Barbflzan  has  given  an  extract  from 
the  Sangreal  in  French  verse:  and 
T.  Warton  found  a  fragment  of  a 
metrical  English  version  of  40,000 
lines  in  English,  by  Thomas  Lonellch ; 
so,  at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  words  Saint 
GrSal  and  sang  rSel,  much  confusion 
has  been  made  by  authors ;  as  if  the 
real  blood  of  Christ  was  the  object  of 
the  quest,  not  the  vessel  which  had 
contained  it.  T.  Warton  himself  was 
under  this  mistake,  when  he  wrote 
the  first  volume  of  his  Observations 
on  Spenser,  p.  49 :  but  corrected  it 
afterwards,  vol.  ii,  p.  287.  Even 
Rabelais  appears  to  have  confounded 
these  matters,  where  he  says,  "Ul 
aussi  nous  dist  estre  ung  flasque  de 
sang  grial,  chose  divine,  et  k  pen  de 
gents  congnue."  L.  v,  ch.  10.  Where 
also  his  annotator  falls  into  the  same 
error ;  though  he  adds,  *'  Saint  graal, 
autre  relique,  est  un  plat  precieux.*' 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this 
marvellous  relic.  It  appeared  at  GeiiA^« 
in  1101,  «ka  «k  ^t^%«tL\.  ItWJCL '^1^iA::^^^^ 
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at  the  cfipture  of  CnMrea.  At  Genoa 
it  was  kept,  in  ipite  of  onr  daimi 
through  Joseph  of  Arimatheo,  and 
there  reDerated  and  abown,  ■■  a  moat 
■acred  relic,  by  the  name  of  *Bcro 
eatinoi  till  the  self-appointed  king  of 
Italy,  Buonaparte,  transported  it  to 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  It  is 
of  a  singular  shape,  hejagonnl,  three 
Frencb  inches  in  height,  and  twelve 
in  diameter.  It  was  long  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald,  by 
miracle  also :  but  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  of  a  greenish  glare,  but  probably 
antique.  See  an  account  of  it,  by  M. 
Millin,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Esprit 
des  Joumaui,  Avril,  1807,  pp.  139— 
153.  Whether  it  is  now  restored  to 
Genoa,  or  remains  at  Paris,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  There  is  an 
account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  some 
descriptions  of  Geuoa,  and  particu- 
larly in  one  which  I  have,  entitled, 
"Description  des  Beautes  de  G^nes, 
et  de  ses  Environs."  Genoa,  1781. 
M.  Millin  quotes  a  Qenoese  work, 
which  gives  a  pretended  history  of  it, 
from  the  very  time  of  our  Lord's  last 
passover ;  and  he  refers  to  a  figure  of 
It,  published  in  the  Magazin  Encyclo- 
pedique,  probably  of  the  aaroe  year, 
1807.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Antiques,  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
Nov.  20.  1806,  by  order  of  the  then 
emperor. 
fORACE.  Past  grace,  t.  e.,  devoid  of 
■hame. 

Hikilftiit.  .Bct\amnBi>\..  HelipuffTdH.  Ht 
hhiilidh  not.  He  i(  Duihini  uhauicd,  ur  therm  no 
lliJime  in  bin.  IVmui  in  Bi^fiiil,  1014. 

GRACE  AT  MEAT  was  often  said  in 
metre,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c. 

■  doiEB  timeiatleul.    Wbat,  i<i  •uf ri .' 

Midi,  fir  Vnu,  1, 9 

In  the  play  of  Timon,  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  metrical  grace  said  by 
ApemantuB.  Act  i,  ac.  2. 
Dr.  Johnson  laTS  that  metrical  graces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Primers ;  but 
I  have  aot  met  any  that  contained 
them. 
GRACE,  TO  TAKE  HEART  OF 
GRACE.  To  take  courage  from  in- 
dttigence.    So,  at  leaat,  I  couceixe  iibe 
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phraae  should  be  written  and  inte^ 
prtted,  tbotigh  it  is  disSgured  in  the 
following  paasaze : 

And  villi  t&t  the  drrnklDi;  ddi'crrd  me  tliE  ^uk,  [ 
wrw  ttHtu  kitrl  at  fratr  la  tt  herio  guuHjaii.  •> 
merUie  ul cmld, nlcdnd ber in  Uiii ■uiiBa._ 

'         Bmrli.  Hi  «f  Ayl,  H,  *  *. 

Those  who  ase  it  so,  seem  to  have 
derived  it  from  a  horse,  or  some  other 
animal,  thriving  and  growing  strong 
at  grot*. 
I  find  it  in  this  form  elsewhere: 

Bat  belsK  nniBE,  mhA  i1b  dmitlj  bbM, 
St'atij  oar  ]tatiithrj  till  krrrt  if  frmm. 
And  «  didiniiii  tur  vkat  fsnunF  kh. 

Bifim.  Ld  Mirr.  Mtg^  f.  «a 
*Thni  ignka  AchillM  win  of  ptrr, 
Fnr  DM  (qmlb  it),  take  krtrl  iiffrta, 


li,  tbOB  BB  of  Tliciliir. 


iSlit.  ThcH  fiwliib  pi 


CtrtitTiiAfi  Oriniry,  ISIl. 


TiiMnimllt  JTHa^UOB. 

See  Heart  at  qkacb. 
GRACIOUS.     Graceful,  or  beantifal. 

Then  vru  not  nA  ■  onaomt  ataXtn  ban. 

r.  Jaia.  iii,  4. 

From  the  sequel  of  the  apeech,  it 
appears  that,  having  only  Beea  him  so 
graciout,  Constance  expected  not  to 
recognise  her  son  again,  when  dis- 
figured by  grief.  In  her  next  speech 
she  says, 

Giief— mnemlxn  me  oT  all  bii  nvriixu  pirta.  Kd. 
Ami  more  veallb  IhaaraulU,— WUj  ihU  vend  malEa 
llii  raulla  dnutWJ.  n»  ffni.  Fir^  iii.  1. 

Do  Toa  know  tU-  Pliiilerbrel  Bj  thia  cDi^bt'i 
the  TDOst  eiquititc  In  rorpng  of  vetu,  spnghtunf  of 
CTd,  he.,  tnat  enr  made  an  old  lad;  #fvfHmj  bj 
toKb-Ughk  ilmlunUml,  0.  PL,  i',  U. 

SeealsoO.  PI.,  V,  126. 
Mr.  Tndd  citea  bishop  Hurd  for  it-, 
but  that  passage  relates  not  to  ex- 
temal  beauty,  nut  elegance  of  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of 
"  my  graciout  silence,"  in  Coriolanus, 
ii,  1,  is  certainly  right;  it  means, 
"  my  beautifnl  silence,"  or  "  my  silent 
beauty." 
tGRACIOUS  STREET.  The  old  name 
for  Qracechurch-street,  before  the 
Fire  of  London. 

UEO-l.    ISFebraai-. 
lAid  out  at  the  S  Tnnn)  in  OnUiaml  iliirt  vilb  tht 
uaalei  Jk  w&rdeaa  of  tbe  Brieblaren  Gompny,  about 
the  iRkioEe  of  on«  k  auethiT'i  vort:  tj  Ibe  grat. 
i^.  ixi.      Jwtt  <^llii  CttfnUrf  Cwyaajr,  tmitn. 

fGRAFFE.     To  graft,  used  also  as  a. 
UQ'Ul,  «.  ^«£t. 
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And  graffe*  of  inch  a  ttocke  are  Tery  ^reason  in  tliese 
days.  6aseoigne*i  IForks,  1&87> 

Thou  every  where  does!  jfraffc  sucU  golden  peace. 

Ibid. 
And  yet  in  warrea  sach  grafftt  of  gmdge  do  gro.  Ibid. 

GRAILE.  Gravel,  small  pebbles.  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  greUf  hail, 
French. 

And  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graUe^ 
Dronk  of  the  atreame  as  deare  as  diristall  glas. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  6. 

Its  meaning  is  not  so  clear  in  the 
following  lines : 

Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the  sight. 
To  see  how  it  [the  ale]  flowers  and  mantles  in  araile. 

RiUon't  Songs,  ii,  p.  64,  ea.  Pork. 

Mr.  Park  conjectures  that  it  means, 
"  in  small  particles  ;*'  but  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory. 
GUAILE,  or  GRAYLE.  Corrupted  from 
gradual.  Gradualism  Latin.  An  eccle- 
siastical book,  used  in  the  Romish 
church,  containing  certain  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  mass,  the  hymns 
called  gradules,  or  graduals,  &c. 
Every  parish  church  was  to  have  "  a 
legend,  an  antiphonarye,  t^grayle,  and 
a  psalter."  Const,  Eccles,  It  ought 
to  contain,  "The  ofi^ce  for  sprinkling 
holy  water,  the  beginnings  of  the 
masses,  the  offices  of  kyrie,  the  gloria 
in  excel  sis,  the  gradales^  or  what  is 
gradually  sung  after  the  epistles,"  &c. 
Gutch,  ColL  Curios.,  ii,  166. 
In  Skelton  we  find: 

,  The  peacock  so  prond. 
Because  his  vovce  is  loud. 
He  shall  sing  megrayU. 

Fh.  Sparrow,  p.  227,  repr. 

That  is,  says  Warton,  "  He  shall  sing 
that  part  of  the  service  which  is  called 
the  grayle,  or  graduale"  He  adds, 
*' Among  the  furniture  given  to  the 
chapel  of  Trin.  Coll.  Ozon.  by  the 
founder,  mention  is  made  of  four 
^ay/e«of  parchment  lynedwith  gold." 
Observatums  on  Fairy  Queens  vol.  ii, 
p.  289. 
f  GRAINEL.   Apparently  a  granary. 

In  harvest  time  (their  toyle  may  heat  be  aeene 
In  paths  where  they  their  cnriage  bring  between), 


Their  yonth  they  send  to  gather-in  the  store. 
Their  sick  and  old  at  home  do  keep  the  skore, 
And  over  graineU  great  tbey  take  the  charge, 


Olt  turning  come  within  a  chamber  large 

(When  it  is  dight)  least  it  do  sprout  or  seed. 

Or  come  againe,  or  weevela  in  it  breed.      Du  BarUu^ 

GRAMERCY.  Many  thanks,  much 
obliged ;  a  form  of  returning  thanks, 
contracted  from  grand  merci,  Fr.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Lacombe^s  Diet. 


du  Vieuz  Langage,  we  find  it  in  the 
form  of  gramacif  which  he  explains 
grand  merci.  This  is  among  the 
words  in  the  Supplement.  Grand 
mercy  occurs  at  length  in  Chaucer*  s 
Cant.  Tales. 

God  bless  your  worship.— (TrcaMrey,  wouldst  thoa 
ought  with  nie  ?  Mer.  Vm.,  U,  2. 

Be  it  so,  Titos  i  and  grawurof  too. 

Titiu  Aiidr.,  act  i,  last  L'ne. 

See  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  269. 

Gramercy  horse  was  also  a  very  com- 
mon exclamation,  and  proverbial ;  not 
only  when  a  horee  was  really  in  ques- 
tion, but  even  on  other  occasions,  in 
allusion  to  that  original  use ;  as  here : 

He's  gon.    Oramarcg  horse! 

WiUon's  lneonstM$tt  LadU.u.  46, 
first  printed,  Ozon.,  1814. 

No  mention  had  there  been  made  of 
an3rthing  more  than  horse-play,  and 
coltish  tricks  of  men.  So  also  gra^ 
mercy  charm,  in  the  following  lines : 

But  though  the  shield  brake  not,  gramereg  ekanu. 
Yet  und^neath  the  shield  it  stound  his  arme. 

Harringt.  Ariotto,  xxzvi,  64. 

Gramerey  charme,  means,  thanks  to 
the  charm  that  secured  it.  Hence 
too  the  phrase  of  getting  anything 
for  gramercy,  which  meant  getting  it 
for  thanks,  or  for  nothing. 

Payinge  very  lytle  for  them,  yea  mooste  commonlje 
getting  thtm  for  gramercy. 

BobinsoH'i  More't  UtopU,  N  8. 

Thus,  a  thing  not  worth  gramercy, 
means  not  worth  thank« : 

No  ladiea  lead  such  lives.    M.  Some  few  upon  necM« 
aity,  perhaps,  but  that's  not  worth  grammereg. 

^  Jonal  Crew,  O.  PL,  x,  412. 

It  appears  sometimes  in  the  plural 
form: 

Oramerciet,  Tranio,  well  doit  thon  advise. 

Tom.  qfSkr.,itl. 

Chaucer  has  it  in  the  original  form : 

Orand  mereg,  lord,  God  thank  it  yon  (quod  the) 
That  ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dere. 

Clerke'i  Tale,  6M4. 

GRAND-GUARD.     A  niece  of  armour 
for  a  knight  on  horseback. 

Are.  Yon  eare  not  (br  a  grand-guard  f 
Pal.  No,  we  will  use  no  horses,  I  perceive 
Yon  would  fain  be  at  that  fight. 

Two  NobU  r.,  iii,  6. 

I  cannot  find  it  explained  in  Grose  on 
Ancient  Armour ;  nor  in  that  treasury 
of  lost  notices.  Holme's  Academy. 
It  should  be  in  the  MS.  continuation, 
but  is  not. 

It  was  probably  a  gorget,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  made  to  Il«a\%  ^^«t  ^^ 
body-atm%,  «eA  «t»^^  Y'^X  ^^  ^^  ^^> 
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since  we  find  it  separately  carried, 
with  the  helmet,  &c. 

Hie  ODe  bwe  his  helniet,  the  Moond  hii /rM-fMrtf. 
HoUmk^p.  8S0,  M  dted bv  Steevena. 

Heywood  seems  to  ha? e  used  guard 
alone,  in  the  same  sense  : 

Hit  tvord,  •pnn,  ftrmoor,  gmard,  pftTilioB.  Inm  Jgt. 

fORANDSIRE.  In  thesense  of  lone-lived 
— ^long  enough  to  be  a  grandfather. 

Tel  lud  their  pleasnre  not  e  grand-*ir$  life. 

HisiorU  (ffJlbimo  trnd  BtlUma,  16S8.  p.  8S. 

6RAPLE,  for  grapple,  which,  as  a  sub- 
stantiye,  means  any  strong  hook  by 
which  things  are  seized  and  held,  as 
shins  to  each  other  in  boarding.  See 
Todd  in  Grapple. 

Ambition  oatittrcheth  to  glorie  the  greeee, 
Hie  etair  to  estate,  the  grapU  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.^  p  84. 

That  is,  "the  strong  hold  upon  favour." 
fGRASHING.     Gnasbine  the  teeth. 

No  chillTng  cold,  no  soddyng  neate. 
No  gnu\$ng  chaps  of  monsters  ireate. 

KendaWs  Flowers  (ff  Bpigrmmwui,  1S77. 

fGRASS.   To  turn  to  grass,  to  dismiss. 

Licurgu*  did  a  law  in  Sparta  make. 
That  all  men  might  their  barren  wives  forsake; 
And  by  the  same  laar  it  ordained  was, 
Wirea  might  unable  hnabands  tunu  to  arasse. 

Taylor"*  Workfi,  IttO. 

tGRATERS. 

Some  in  Smithfield  burnt  their  old  coaches  (and  I 
wish  they  had  all  beene  so  well  bestowed),  waahing 

id 


bonlea,  and  beetlea  went  to  wracke,  old  graters  aiic 
stooleawere  turn'dl 
boxea  came  to  light. 


stoolea  were  turn'd  to  ashes,  moase-tmps  and  tinder 

Taylor's  Workts,  1630. 


GRATILLITY.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
gratuity^  in  a  burlesque  passage  of 
Twelfth  Night.     See  Impetigos. 

tGRATUITO.    A  gratuity. 

8ter.  Sonne,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  seUes  us  the 
litingf 

Im.  ry.  Hither,  thou  must  not  call  it  selling,  thou  must 
say,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  must  have  the  greUnito  f 

Retumefrom  Pemassus,  l(Mi. 

GRAVE  MAURICE.  The  customary 
title  given  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  England ;  grave  being  a  German 
title  of  nobility,  as  landgrave,  mar- 
grave, palsgrave,  &c.  Minsbew  says, 
"A  grave,  a  nobleman  of  the  low 
countries,  B.  grave,  graef;  L.  comes, 
regulus,  pra/ectus.**  Again,  under 
Greve :  •*  Grave,  or  greve  (jgraviut, 
propositus),  is  a  word  of  power  and 
authoritie,  signifying  as  much  as  do- 
minus,  or  prsefectus,  and  in  the  low 
Dutch  country  they  call  graves.'' 
There  is  still  in  Whitechapel,  or  was 
very  lately,  an  alehouse,  styled  The 
Old  Grave  Maurice,  the  sign  of  which 
was  the  head  of  that  prince. 


Upon  St.  Thomas^  day,  the  palsgrave  and  gmrt 
Mmuriee  were  elected  knights  oi  the  garter,  and  the 
S7th  of  December  the  palsgrave  waa  betrothed  to  the 
lady  Elisabeth.  On  Sanday  the  7th  of  February,  the 
paumve  in  person  was  installed  knight  of  thejjarter 
at  Windsor,  and  at  the  aame  time  waa  grmwe  Munuiet 
installed  by  his  deputy  count  Lodoweck  of  Naasan. 

Baker's  CAromide,  an.  1613. 
Holpe  the  king  to  a  sulject  that  may  live  to  take 

Save  Maurice  prisoner,  and  that  waa  more  good  to 
e  state  than  a  thousand  such  aa  jon  are  ever  like 
to  do.  £.  i- /I.  Zom'«  Chr»,  i,  S  (said  by  a  Spaniard.) 
Ton  any  then  discourse  how  honoarablv  your  grmee 
used  voui  (observe  that  you  call  gme  ifmmriee  your 
grave).  Decker,  QuTs  HermL,  ol  v. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  pas- 
sage from  liove's  Cure,  is  very  enter- 
taining, and  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  gentleman's  editorial  talents.  He 
prints  it "  grave  Maurice,"  in  the  text, 
and  thus  annotates  upon  it :  **  Grave 
is  printed  in  the  last  editions  with  a 
great  letter,  and  in  italics,  as  if  it 
were  a  proper  name ;  whereas  it  is  an 
epithet  only,  and  characteristic  of 
prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who,  after 
performing  great  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  is  said  to  have  dy'd  of 
grief,  on  account  of  the  siege  of 
Breda."  Thus,^rape  Maurice  meant 
melancholy  Maurice  !!  However ^av« 
he  might  be,  this  note,  I  think,  would 
make  him  smile ! 
To  GRAVE.     To  bury. 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  fUl  low,  gra»*d  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Do  vou  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
Aua  ditches  wra»e  jaa  alL  Tiai.  of  Jtk^  ir,  S. 

Cindera,  thinVst  thou,  mind  this,  oearened  ghosts? 

LorJTSurrtg,  4th  Ms. 

GRAVES.       Sometimes    written    for 
greaves,  as  here : 

The  taishes.  cuishes,  and  the  gntees,  stafT.  penaell, 
baisea  all.  IFamer's  Atk.  Engl^  xii,  ch.  69. 

Hence  this  has  been  supported,  as  the 
true  reading,  in  the  following  lines  of 
Shakespeare : 

Turning  yonr  books  to  grateSt  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 

S  Ben,  IT,  iv,  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  War- 
burton  and  Capell  would  read  glaives^ 
or  swords ;  but,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  books  bear  more 
resemblance  to  greaves,  or  to  swords, 
the  point  cannot  easily  be  settled. 
GRAY.  A  badger.  In  Ray's  Dictio- 
nariolum  we  have,  "  A  badger,  brock 
or  gray,  melis,  taxus.*' 

.         Iwos  not  thy  sport  to  chase  a  silly  hare, 

\  ^\;ik%%%,\^>aLOL«  ,tv»^«*  wild-cat,  or  the  limping  gr^. 
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Bat  anniei,  marquesses,  graves,  connts,  dnkes,  kings, 
Archdutchesses  aud  snch  iieroicke  thiDgs. 

R,  Markham  in  Ceiu.  Lit^  ix.  257. 

Why  he  calls  it  the  limping^gray,  see 
in  Badger. 

To  pitch  the  bar.  to  throw  the  weighty  sledge. 
To  dance  with  Phillis  all  the  holidaT ; 
To  hunt,  by  day  the  fox,  by  night  tne  ffrav. 
Poem*  bjf  A.  W.y  in  Davison,  repr.  1816,  vol.  ii,  p.  69. 

To  GREASE  IN  THE  FIST.   To  bribe. 

Did  Ton  not^^ojf  the  sealers  of  Leadenhall  thronghly 
in  tke/ute,  they  would  never  be  sealed,  but  turned 
away.  Greene's  Quip,  ^c,  Harl.  Misc.,  t,  411. 

Dryden  has  used  grease  m  the  same 
sense,  without  adding  the  fist.  See 
Todd. 

fSlie.  We  have  got 

One  that  will  doe  more  good  with's  tonnie  that  way 

Than  that  uxorious  show  re  that  came  from  heaven. 

But  you  must  oyle  it  first. 

Cred.  1  understand  you. 

Greate  kirn  >'  th'fistjovL  meane ;  there's  just  ten  peMes, 

Tis  but  an  earnest :  if  he  briiig't  about, 

I'le  make  those  then  a  hundred. 

Hear.  Tiiinke  it  done.      Cartvmght^t  Ordinary » 16S1. 

fGREAT.     By  the  great,  wholesale. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  yon  have  heard  of  a  ridicnlous 
asse,  that  manie  yeares  since  sold  lyes  by  tkt  great. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesee,  1593. 
Though  usury  be  bad,  'tis  understood. 
Compared  wiih  extortion,  it  seemes  good. 
One  by  retaile,  and  th'  other  by  the  areat, 
Ingroae  the  profits  of  the  whole  worlds  sweat. 

Taylor't  fForket,  1630. 

fGREAT.      Notorious. 

The  fact  im  great. 

Toumeur*»  Rerengert  Tragadiet  1608k 

A  GREAVE.  or  GREVB,  #.  A  tree, 
bough,  grove.  Skinner.  From  grtg/, 
a  grove,  Saxon.  It  evidently  means 
a  tree  in  the  following  passage : 

Then  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  security. 

Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greate^ 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy. 

Spens.  r.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  43. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it  groove  in  that 

place. 

Also  a  bough : 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fiiU, 

We'll  lick  the  syrup't  leaves ; 
And  tell  the  bees,'  that  theirs  is  gall 
To  that  upon  the  greapes. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  ii,  626. 
As  we  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bees 

In  a  swoln  cluster  to  some  branch  to  cleave ; 
Thus  do  they  hauR  in  branches  on  the  trees, 
Pmsing  each  plant,  and  loading  ev'ry  greave. 

Drayt.  Birth  of  Moses,  iv,  1587. 

A  grove : 

Yet  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greate. 
He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  uijrh  dead  did 
leave.     ^  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  48. 

GREE.  Kindness,  satisfaction ;  from 
gr^,  French. 

To  her  makes  present  of  his  ser\ice  seene. 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  gree. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  16. 
Beceive  in  gree  these  tears,  O  Lord  most  goud. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  iii,  8. 
There  soon  as  he  can  kiss  his  hand  in  gree. 
Or  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee. 

UaWt  Sat,,i7,^, 


Yet  take  in  grte  whatever  do  beftdl.  ^ 

Drayt.  Bd.,  5,  vol.  iv,  p.  1411. 

[Here  perhaps  it  stands  for  degree.] 

tlnjurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  tliy  gree 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discurtesie. 

Orlando  Furioso,  1594 
tif  wee,  quoth  he,  might  see  the  houre. 
Of  that  sweet  state  which  never  ends. 
Our  heavenly  gree  might  have  the  power 
To  make  our  parents  as  deere  fnends. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

To  'GREE.     An  abbreviation  for  agree. 

The  moe  the  stronger,  if  they 'gree  in  one. 

#l»rr«r  ^  Porrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  117. 
And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  deftdke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  Pkilotas,  p.  19a. 

GREECE.  A  hart,  capon,  &c.,  of  Greece, 
meant  a  fat  one ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  of  grease,  from 
graisse,  French;  and  so  Percy  ex- 
plains it : 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  laund. 

These  noble  archers  thre; 
Dche  of  them  slew  a  hart  ofgreece. 
The  best  that  they  could  see. 
Song  of  Adam  BeU,  P.  Ul,  v.  29 ;  Percy's  Eel,  i,  174w 

A  hart  of  greece  is  mentioned  in  a 
popular  rhyme  commemorative  of  the 
following  tradition.  In  1333  or  4,  it 
is  said,  a  hart  was  run  from  Whinfield 
park,  in  Westmoreland,  to  Red  Kirk, 
in  Scotland,  and  back  again.  The 
dog  and  hart  both  died  of  ^tigue  near 
-  a  tree  in  the  park,  now  called  Harts- 
horn Tree,  on  each  side  of  a  wall, 
which  the  hart  leaped  by  his  last 
effort  of  strength.  The  dog's  name 
was  Hercules,  as  appears  by  the 
rhyme,  which  is  this  simple  one : 

Hercules  kill'd  hart  of  greece. 
And  hart  of  greece  kill'd  Hercules. 

See  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes, 
B.  i,  ch.  1.  That  author  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  story. 
Whether  some  punning  connection 
did  not  originally  subsist  between 
this,  and  taking  ''  heart  (or  hart)  of 
grace,"  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
At  the  coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII,  among 
other  dishes,  were  "capons  of  high 
greece.^*     Ives*s  Select  Papers. 

tWhich  of  you  can  kill  a  buck  ? 

Or,  who  can  kill  a  doe? 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro? 
Will  Scarlet  be  did  kill  a  buck. 

And  Mid£e  he  did  kill  a  doe ; 
And  Little  John  kill'd  a  hart  of  Greece 

Vive  hundred  foot  him  fro. 
Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtat  Fruar. 

GREEK.     As  merT}i  as  a  Oretk.   Vtw. 
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of  by  the  Romans,  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations;  and  tbey 
used  the  term  grtecari,  for  to  indulge 
in  these  articles.  Hence  we  also  took 
the  name  of  a  Cheeh  for  a  jovial  fel- 
low, which  ignorance  has  since  cor- 
rupted into  grig :  saying  "as  merry 
as  a  grig,*  instead  of  "  as  a  Greek** 

I  swear  to  yon  I  think  Helen  loves  him  better  than 
Paris.    Then  she's  a  ««rry  Oreek  indeed. 

Tro.  and  Cnu.»  U  8- 

Again  : 

A  woeftil  Creisid  *niongst  the  mary  Qrteit. 

Jbid.t  i7, 4. 
Go  home,  and  tell  the  wuny  Oreeks  that  sent  too. 
Ilium  sliall  bom,  fcc.    B.  and  Fl.  Wonum^t  Prtu,  ii,  8. 

Drunkards,  says  Prynne,  are  called, 

Open,  liberall,  or  free  housekeepers,  wurry  Oreeks, 
and  such  like  stiles  and  titles. 

HeaUkei  Sickneese,  fol  B  8,  b. 

We  read,  however,  of  one  who  was 

A  true  Troijan,  and  a  mad  mtrrj  griff,  though  no  Oreek. 

Bam,  Joum,  (1820),  i,  p.  54. 

GREEN.  Inexperienced,  anskilful ; 
applied  to  such  a  person  as  is  still 
termed  a  green-horn,  or  in  the  univer- 
sities h  fresh-man. 

How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  tliis  old  world. 

K.  John,  iii,  4. 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young :  and  Itath  all 
these  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after.  OtkeU,,  ii,  1. 

Thus  also, 
GREENLY.     Unskilfully. 

And  we  hsve  done  hnt  greenlif. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.  JJaml.,  ir,  5. 

fGREEN-EVER.     For  evergreen. 

But,  the  heav'ns  feel  not  fates  impartutll  rigour ; 
Years  add  not  to  their  stature  nor  their  vigour ; 
Use  IK  CHrs  them  not ;  but  their  green-eter  age 
Is  all  in  all  still  like  their  pupillage.  Uu  Bartas. 

GREEN  GOOSE  FAIR,  or  GOOSE- 
FAIR.  A  fair  still  held  at  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  near  London,  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  and  so  named  because 
green,  or  young  geese,  were  a  favorite 
article  of  festivity  at  it. 

And  march  in  a  tawney  coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goou- 

falr.  B.  Jon*.  Poetatt.,  iii,  i. 

At  Islington,  and  green-goose  fair,  nnd  sip  a  zealous 

glass  of  wine.  Olapthorne'i  Wit  in  a  Constable. 

The  twenty  third  this  month  of  May, 

A  fair  at  Bow  is  kept  that  day ; 

There  geese  by  heaps  do  go  to  wrack. 

Who  scarce  have  feathers  on  their  back. 

Poor  Robin's  Mnumack,  May,  1689. 

Much  coarse  description  of  the  fair  is 
added.  The  23d  was  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  that  year. 

tGREEN-MEN.     Savages ;  wild  men. 

A  dance  offuur  swans.  To  them  enter  five  green  men, 
upon  u  hich  the  swnns  take  wing  and  fly  up  into  the 
heavens.  The  qretn  men  dance ;  « liich  conrludcs  the 
act.  the  World  ip  the  Moon,  an  Opera,  1697. 

GREENSLEEVES.  An  old  popular 
baJJad ;  and,  by  the  mann^x  m  N«\i\c\i 


it  is  usually  mentioned,  evidently  of 
the  amorous  kind.  It  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
in  Sept.,  1580.  Mr.  Ellis  published 
a  ballad  of  GreensUeves,  from  an  old 
miscellany  of  the  date  of  1 584,  near 
the  time  of  the  above  entry.  Specim., 
iii,  p.  327.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  recovered 
the  tune,  which  is  in  his  Appendix, 
No.  21.    The  song  beg:ins  thus : 

OftensUetes  was  all  my  jor, 
Qreensleeves  was  my  dehgnt, 
Oreensleetrs  was  my  hart  of  gdd. 
And  who  but  lady  Green^eepes. 

This  burden  is  repeated  after  every 
verse.  But,  assuredly,  there  was  a 
song  of  Greensleeves  still  older;  for 
the  title  of  this  is,  "  A  new  courtly 
Sonnet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to 
the  new  tune  of  Greensleeves.'* 

But  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  place  togetlier, 
than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  fsfgreen-sleetes. 

Mer.  W.  W\  u.  1. 
Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune 
of  green-sleeves,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  snow 
eringoes,  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I 
will  shelter  here.  IbU^  v,  S. 

Shall  we  seek  rirtue  in  a  satin  gown. 
Embroidered  virtue f    Faith  in  a  curFd  feather? 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  ofcreensleepes  T 

B.  and  Fi  Loyal  Subj.,  iii.  S. 

The  tune  was  still  a  country  dance  in 
Prior's  time : 

Old  Madge  bewitch'd  at  sixty-one 
Calls  for  greensleeves,  and  jumping  Joan. 

Alma,  Canto  2d. 

The  character  of  lady  Greensleeves,  I 
fear,  is  rather  suspicious;  for  green 
was  a  colour  long  assumed  by  loose 
women.  When  two  ladies  are  to  be 
equipped  for  that  service,  it  is  said, 

Ursula,  take  them  in,  open  thy  wardrobe,  and  f\K  them 
to  their  calling.  Green  gowns,  crimson  petticoNts; 
green  women,  my  lord  mayor's  green  women !  guests 
o'  the  game,  true  bred.       B.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fair,  ir,  S. 

Afterwards  the  same  kind  of  guests 
are  called  ''  the  green  gamesters  that 
come  here."  Act  v,  sc.  3. 
The  favorite  ballad  of  "Old  Kings- 
borough,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,"  begin- 
ning "  Green  sleeves,  and  pudding 
pies,"  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
Jacobite  parody  of  the  older  song; 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  burden  was 
similar.  BosweWs  Journal,  p.  319. 
fGREEN-YARD.  The  Green-yard  was 
a  portion  of  the  old  gardens  of 
Leadenhatl,  in  London. 

With  that  one  of  the  officers  went  and  took  the  fore- 
horse  by  the  head  in  order  to  drive  the  wagtron  to  the 
green  yard,  which  is  a  pri«on  for  all  wa^^gonn,  earls, 
and  coaches,  for  all  them  that  transgress  agninst  tl*e 
\^        ^VCS^'*^^  Oreat  Britans  Hony combe,  11  Ii,  MS. 
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GREESE,  or  GREEZB.     See  Grice. 

GREESINGS.  Steps;  from  the  same 
origin  as  grice .  When  Christ  refused 
to  perform  a  miracle,  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Latimer 
gives  this  reason  for  it : 

It  is  no  time  now  to  shew  any  mirarless  there  ii 
another  way  to  goe  downe,  by  greetings. 

Sermontt  fol.  7S  b. 

See  Gbtce. 

To  GREET.  To  cry  out,  to  make  lamen- 
tation.   See  Greit,  in  Todd. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  oreet  T 

Spens.  SAep.  Xo/.,  Jpr.,  L  1. 
Dare  I  profane  so  irreligious  be 
To  ffreel,  or  grieve  her  sweet  enthanarr. 

B.  Joiu.  Underteoods,  voL  ni,  p.  80,  Whaller. 
Say,  shepherd's  boy,  what  makes  thee  greet  so  sore  r 
Biydges's  Exeerpta  TudorittttOt  p.  41. 
\Hold.  Mine  uncle  will  be  right  wood  I  fear  me.    But 
I'll  ne're  greet  for  that,  sir,  while  I  have  your  love. 

Bromi^s  Nortkem  Las*. 

tGREET.     A  greeting. 

O  then,  sweet  sonne,  I'd  ne^e  disjoyn'd  have  been 
From  thy  sweet  greets,  nor  have  endur'd  t'  have  seen 
Mezentius  proud,  my  bloudy  borderer. 
Such  vaunts  and  villaniea  'bout  me  t'  infenre. 

Virgil,  by  Vican,  1632. 

fGREFT.     Grafted. 

or  those,  are  twelve  in  that  rich  girdle  gr0. 
Which  God  gave  nature  for  her  new-years-rift. 

Du  Bartea. 

GREGORIAN.  A  species  of  wig,  or 
head  of  false  hair.  *'  A  cap  of  hair ; 
80  called  from  one  Gregory,  a  barher 
in  the  Strand,  that  first  made  them 
in  England."  Blount* sGloaaographia, 
Aubrey  says  that  this  '^Gregorie,  the 
famous  peruque-maker,  was  buryed  at 
St.  Clement's  Danes  church,"  near 
the  west  door,  with  an  inscription  in 
rhyme.  Letters  from  the  Bodleian, 
vol.  ii,  p.  360.  Cotgrave,  under 
Perruque,  has,  "A  periwig,  a  Grre- 
fforian,**  We  find  there  that^^ru^^ 
originally  meant  *'a  tuft  of  hair." 
A  wig  was  une/ausse  perruque. 

Some  think  that  thou  dost  use  that  new  found  knacky 
Excusable  to  such  as  hayre  do  lack, 
A  quaint  Oregorian  to  thy  head  to  bind. 

Harrimgt.  Epigr.y  iii,  32. 
Who  pulling  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was 
displac't  a  kttle  by  hastie  taking  on  his  bever,  sharp- 
ning  his  peake,  and  erecting  his  distended  mouchatos, 
proceedea  in  this  answere. 

Honett  Ghost,  Sc-,  1658,  p.  46. 

Coles'   Diet,   has,  **A  Gregorian  [a 
cap  of  hair],  capillameiitum.'* 

He  cannot  be  a  cuckold  that  weares  a  Gregorian,  for 
a  perriwige  will  never  fitt  such  h  head. 

Oesta  Grayorum,  Part  ii,  G5 ;  Nick.  Progr.,  vol,  ii. 
+You  weare  hats  to  defend  the  sunne,  not  to  cover 
shorne  locks,  caules  to  adonic  the  head,  not  Grego^ 
rians  to  warme  idle  brnines. 

ilac  tir,  or  the  JTomaHish  Man,  1620. 


GRESCO.     A  game  at  cards. 

One  of  them  was  my  prentice,  Mr.  Quicksilver  herei 
and,  when  he  had  two  years  to  serve,  kept  his  whore 
and  his  hunting  nag ;  would  play  his  hundred  pounds 
at  greseo  or  nrimero.  as  familiarly  (and  all  o'  my 
purse)  as  any  oright  piece  of  crimson  on  'em  aU. 

Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PU  iv,  87S. 

GRESHAM.  A  pretended  astrologer, 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  would  probably 
have  been  hanged  with  her,  had  he 
not  fortunately  had  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, which  carried  him  off  before 
things  came  to  that  extremity.  Wil- 
son calls  him  "  a  rotten  engine." 
He  is  mentioned  with  Bretnor,  Fore- 
man, and  other  wretched  impostors. 
See  Bbetnob. 

GRESSES,  more  commonly  JESSES,  of 
a  hawk.  The  straps  of  leather  buckled 
about  the  legs,  to  which  was  fastened 
the  leash,  or  thong,  by  which  she  was 
held  for  fear  of  escape.     See  Jesses. 

And  you  the  eagles,  soar  ye  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  ihegresses  that  will  pull  ye  down. 

^</ir.//,0.FL,ii,8tf. 

GRESSOP.  Used  by  Skelton  for  a 
grasshopper.  Grass  is  said  to  be 
called  gress  in  the  north. 

Lord  how  he  would  pry 

After  the  butterflv ; 

Lord  how  he  would  hop 

After  the  gressop.    Skelton  on  Ph.  Sparr.,  p.  219. 

tGREVES.    Griefs. 

The  Scottes  allured  with  desyre  of  gayn,  and  for  no 
malice  that  they  bare  to  kyng  Henry,  but  some  what 
desirous  to  be  revenged  of^  their  olde  gretes,  came  to 
the  erle  with  greate  compaygnie. 

UalVs  Union,  1548;  Hen.  IV,  foL  20. 

fGREVES.     Branches.     See  Gbeave. 

Mee  thought  Uiat  I  was  walking  in  a  parke. 

Amyd  the  wooddes,  amon^  the  plesaunt  leaves. 
Where  many  was  the  bird  did  sweetly  carpe 

Emong  the  thomes,  the  bushes,  and  the  gretes. 

Thynn.  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

GREW  seems  to  be  put  for  the  Greek 
term  ypv ;  t.  e.,  any  trifling  or  very 
worthless  matter. 

Foole  that  I  am,  that  with  my  dogges  speak  grew  ! 

Come  neere,  good  Mastix,  it  is  now  tway  score 
Of  yeares  (alas)  since  1  good  Mastix  knew. 

Pembr.  Aread.,  ii,  p.  824. 

GREWND,  for  greyhound.  Grew,  for 
grey,  is  said  to  be  the  pronunciation 
in  Lincolnshire. 

But  Rodomont,  as  though  he  had  had  win^ 
Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to  hgrewnd  he  springs. 

Uarringt.  Ariosto,  xiv,  108. 
Look  how  a  grewnd  that  finds  a  siurdie  bore 

Amid  the  neld  far  straying  from  t)ie  heard. 
Doth  runne  about,  behind  him  and  before, 

Because  of  his  sharp  tusks  he  is  afeard. 

See  ciUo  XTL»  ^4. 
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GRICE.  The  most  common  mode  of 
ttpelling  a  word  which  is  written  also 
greece,  greese,  greeze^  grieie,  grize, 
griae,  &c. ;  and  seems  to  be  made 
from  gressus,  or  contracted  from 
degrees.  It  signified  a  step,  or  a 
flight  of  steps. 

Thnt's  a  degree  to  lore. 
No  not  a  price,  for  'tia  a  vul^  proof 
That  very  oft'  we  pity  enenuea.    Twt^f.  N^  iii,  1. 
Who  in  a  spreading  ascent,  upon  several  grice»t  help 
to  beautify  the  sides. 

B.  Jon*.  But.  at  K.  Jomef*  Coronatum. 

See  also  his  Masque  of  Loye  Restored. 

Certain  skaffolds  of  b(H4e,  with  grUts  or  steppes  one 
above  another. 

WiUiam  Tkomat's  Hittory  of  Italy,  1561,  H  9. 
Where,  on  several  aretcet,  smte  tne  foure  eardinal 
vertnea.         Deckei^g  Entertainment  qf  Jaaut  /,  H  S. 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

They  stand  a  ^ie$0 
Above  the  reach  of  report         Tubo  NdUe  Kins.,  ii,  1. 

Where  the  old  copies  absurdly  read 
gri^. 

Ambition  oatsearcheth  to  glorie  the  preee*. 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  gniple  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Rudocke,  p.  84. 

Sometimes  it  is  written  greese : 

As  we  go  up  towards  the  hall  there  are  three  or  foure 
paire  of  staires,  whereof  one  paire  is  passing  fiure, 
consisting  of  very  many  grtetet,    Coryat,  voL  i,  p.  81. 

Or  grise : 

And  lay  a  sentence 
Which,  as  a  grise  or  8tc|>,  ouiy  hdp  theie  lovers 
Into  yowr  favour.  OtkeUo,  i,  8. 

So  are  they  all,  for  esf^grixe  of  fortnne 
Is  sniooth'd  by  that  below.  Tim.  ofJth.,  vr,  8. 

A  grice  meant  a  pig  also.     Coles  has, 
**Agrice,  porcellus,  nefrens,  aper." 
See  also  Skinner. 
2h  GRIDE.     To  cut,   or  prick.     Gn- 
dare,  Ital. 

Then  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  Steele  did  ^ryde. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vui,  86 
Last  with  his  eoad  amongst  them  he  doth  go. 
And  some  of  them  he  gridetk  in  the  haunches, 
Some  in  the  flanks,  tfaiat  prickt  their  very  pannchea. 

Drayt.  Moonea\f,  voL  ii,  p.  613. 

Milton  also  has  used  it. 
GRIDELIN.      A  sort  of  colour  com- 
posed of  white  and  red.     Kersey  and 
Johnson,     Gris  de  lin,  French.     See 
Beyer's  Diet. 

And  his  love,  Lord  help  as,  hdea  like  mjgredaline 
petticoat  Fareon's  Wedding,  0.  ?L,  xi,  413. 

Dryden  has  used  the    word   in  his 
Fables.     See  Johnson. 
GRIEFFULL,  or  GRIEFULL.     Melan- 
choly; compounded  of  ^nV/"  and /tt//. 

Wliich  when  she  sees,  with  ghastly  grifffuU  eies, 
Her  heart  does  ouake.  and  deadly  pallid  hew 
Benumbes  her  cheekes.         Spnts.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  40. 

CLurcli  says,  <*  This^  if  I  mifttakeiiot,^ 


if 


is  a  compound  word  of  his  own. 
He  did  mistake,  for  it  is  used   by 
other  writers  as  early : 


Alaa,  my  lord,  wha(^n«^<  thinj;  is  this. 
That  of  your  brother  jm  can  thinke  ao  iU  ? 

Airain : 


ryoaca 
terrex 


and  Forres,  O.  PI.,  i,  198. 


The  wiser  sort  hold  down  their  gridnU  heada. 

Ibid^  p.  130. 

tGRIFFE.     A  graft,  or  setting. 

Perceiving  be  was  of  a  very  cood  nature,  and  wd 

Even,  and  that  he  was  a  %ooa  gr^e  to  be  set  in  a 
!tter  gronnd,  Ite.  Ftmtarck,  1S79. 

fGRILY.   Hideous.  MS,  Foeab.,  1551. 

GRIMALKIN,  q.  d.  Grey  malkin,  a 
name  for  a  fiend,  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  grey  cat. 

6rimalHn*e  a  hellocat,  the  devil  may  chdce  her. 

Ballad  of  Alley  Croker, 

2.  A  cat :  still  common  in  burlesque 
style. 

QriwtaUnn  to  dooMStie  vermin  sworn 

An  everlaatiag  foe.  FkiUife,  SpL  SkiUing. 

fGRIM  A  SK.   A  show  of  monkey  tricks  ? 

Und,  2X0  more  of  your  grimash,  good  Mr.  Noakes. 
Nook.  And  why  so,  air  f  Vnd.  Because  1  have  con- 
aider'd  better,  and  since  'tis  reaolv'd,  we  shall  have  a 

Jirologae  to  our  farce,  here  is  one  shall  give  it  u'm  the 
arce  way  exactly.  Tke  Women*  Confmeet,  167L 

f  GRIN.  A  snare.  CotgraTe  has,  "Laqs^ 
a  snare,  ginne,  or  grinne." 

Yonng  gallanta  nimbly  flock  aboat  the  gates. 
And  in  their  hands  boare  apeares  with  iron  plates. 
Their  nets,  gins,  ^ritw,  troo^  of  Massy lian  sparks^ 
Kennels  of  senting  hounds  with  loud-mouth'd  barks. 

Firgil,  by  near*,  1683. 

GRINCOMES.  A  kind  of  cant  term 
for  the  yenereal  disease. 

You  must  know,  sir,  in  a  noblemmi  *tis  abusiTe;  no, 
in  him  the  serpigo,  in  a  knight  the  grincome*,  in  a 
gentleman  the  l<^poliun  scabb,  and  ia  a  serving 
man  or  artificer  the  plaine  pox. 

Jonee*  Adraata,  1635.  C  3. 
I  had  a  receipt  for  the  grincome*  in  hia  own  hand. 

Famity  o/Looa,  1606,  B  1. 
Ton  may  see 
His  handy  work  by  my  flat  face;  no  bridge 
Left  to  support  my  organ,  if  I  had  one. 
The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  fmn  the  grincome*, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way. 

Ma**,  Ouardian,  act  iv,  p.  69. 

fGRINDING-HOUSE.  The  house  of 
correction. 

C.  Wh^r  should  not  T  know?  the  fellow  is  worthy  to 
be  put  into  the  grindimg-kou**. 

Terence  in  Snglith,  1614. 

GRINDLE-TAIL.  Like  trundle-tail; 
meaning,  I  presume,  curling  tail. 
Possibly  from  a  grindle-stone,  or 
erindstone,  which  is  round. 

Their  horns  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down 

palaces; 
They  toss  our  little  habitations 
Like    whelps,   like  grindU-tail*,  with   their   heels 

upward.     B.  /*  n.  Island  Frinceu,  act  v,  p.  35S. 

Trindle-tail  might  possibly   be    in- 
tended. 
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fGRINDSTONE.  To  tie  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  Howell,  1659,  t.  e,, 
to  be  very  strict  over  you. 

GRIP.  Strength,  power  of  griping  or 
seizing  violently. 

Let  thoM  weak  birds  that  want  wherewith  to  fi^t, 
Submit  to  thoee  that  are  i^grip  and  might. 

Dn^to»'s  Owl,  vol  ir,  188S. 

J  GRIPE,  or  GRYPE.  A  griffin  ;  from 
ypv^,  gryphut;  but  more  frequently 
put  for  a  vulture. 

Like  a  white  hiud  under  the  grifpes  sharp  daws. 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  oOfi. 
The  hellish  prince  adjudge  my  dampned  gliost 
To  Tantales  thirsts,  or  proude  Ixion's  wheele, 
Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  harte, 

Ferrex  and  Forres,  0.  PL,  i,  184. 
'  Where  Titins  hath  his  lot 
Jo  feed  the  gripe  that  gnaws  his  growing  heart 

TtMcredandGi$m.,O.Y\.,ii,\^. 
A  gripe  doth  Titius'  liver  tear, 
Ujs  greedy  hungry  gorge  to  fill. 

'        6^6    »        Parad.ofD.De9^vun. 

Tlie  gnawing  gripee  of  irksome  thought, 

Consumes  my  heart  with  Titius'  grief.  Imo. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  might  be 
equivocal,  if  it  did  not  follow  the 
other  in  the  same  short  poem. 
In  all  these  examples,  except  the  first, 
it  clearly  signifies  vulture,  not  griffin. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  same : 

Upon  whose  breasts  fiercer  ffnjp«  dolh  tire. 
Than  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire. 

Jstropk^  S.  14. 

Also  a  sort  of  boat : 

Because  they  fear'd  the  departure  of  tome  of  the 
small  boates,  as  gripes,  and  such  like. 

Danet's  Commbut,  D  d  8. 

GRIPE'S  EGG.  Griffin  or  vulture's 
egg ;  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
vessels  used  in  alchemy,  as  pelican 
was  for  another. 

Let  the  water  in  ghss  E  be  felter'd. 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  ega.  Lute  him  well. 
And  leave  him  clos'd  in  balneo.  ^lek,,  ii,  8. 

fGRIPER.     A  boat-man  7    See  Geipk. 

There  be  also  certaine  colliers  that  bring  edles  to 
London  by  water  in  bar^,  aud  they  oe  called 
griper*.  Qreent^t  Diacoeery  ofCooinage,  159L 

tGRIPPED.     Grasped ;  laid  hold  of. 

The  one  his  pyke-staif  ^ppeiTfast, 
They  feared  for  iU  skaith.  BoHn  Hood,  i,  106. 

GRIPPLE,  or  GRIPLE.  Avaricious, 
grasping ;  from  to  gripe. 

He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Thoae  heapes  of  ^d  which  gripU  covetyze. 

Spene.  F.  Q.,  I.  It,  81, 
When  griple  patrons  turn  their  sturdie  Steele 
To  wax,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  frele. 

Hall,  Satires,  v,  1. 
And  so  his  gripple  avarice  he  serve. 
What  recks  tms  rank  hind  if  his  country  starve  ? 

Drayt.  Owl,  vol  iv,  p.  1818. 
But  the  gripple  wretch  who  will  bestow  nothing  on 
his  poor  brother  for  God's  sake,  is  evidently  an 
inftdd,  having  none  at  all,  or  very  heathenish  con- 
ceiti  ot  God.  Sarrow,  Sermon,  Psalm  csii,  9. 


Mrs.  Cooper,  not  understanding  this 
word,  has  joined  it  with  the  name  of 
Edell,  as  if  it  made  a  compound 
name: 

For  ChrifpeUBieU  to  himself  her  kingdom  sought  to 
game.  P.  168. 

So  she  prints  it,  instead  of  **  grippell 
Edell,"  as  it  stands  in  Warner's 
Albion,  B.  iv,  ch.  20.  I  observe  with 
regret,  that  this  error  is  exactly 
copied  (as  well  as  some  others)  in 
Mr.  Bliss's  valuable  edition  of  Wood's 
Athense,  with  the  additional  fault  of 
making  it  Grippil,    Vol.  i,  col.  768. 

tlf  it  be  covetous,  for  gripple  gaine 
To  sell  the  heavens,  the  earth,  yea  God  himsdfe. 
To  dispossesse  kings  from  their  law  full  raigne, 
Tocramme  his  co^rs  with  unlawfuU  pelfe. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  1830. 
YThtat  gripple  muck-rakers  bad  as  leeve  part  with 
their  bloud  as  their  (roods.        Dent*s  Faikwag,  p.  91. 
tHe  askt  the  price  with  greedy  sense. 
She,  gripple  weneh,  said  eighteen  pence. 

Wit  end  Drollery,  1683,  p.  943. 

GRIPLE,  «.,  for  gripe,  or  grasp. 

Ne  ever  /Lrtegall  his^njpM  strong 
Por  any  thinge  would  slacke,  but  still  upon  him 
hong.  Sipens.  F.  Q.,  Y,  ii,  li. 

GRISPING  appears  to  be  put  for  the 
closing ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the 
word  elsewhere. 

Bested  upon  the  side  of  a  silver  streame,  even  almoet 
in  the  grtsping  ot  the  evening. 

Bmph.  Bngl.,  sign.  C 1. 

GROOM-PORTER.  "  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  business  is  to 
see  the  king's  lodging  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing;  as 
also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and 
to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards, 
dice,  bowling,  &c."  Chamb,  Diet, 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  gambling  table  at  Christmas. 

He  will  win  yon 
By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.    Riey  wUl  set  him 
Upmost  at  the  groomporter^s  all  the  Christmas, 
And  for  the  whole  year  through,  at  every  place 
Where  there  is  pUy.  B.  Jons.  Alck.,  iiJ,  4. 

D.  Where  find  you  that  statute,  sir? 
jyjm.  Why  be  judged  by  the  groo»-porter, 
D.  Tht  groom-porter  f 

jyjM.  Ay,  madam,  must  not  they  Judge  of  an 
The  gamings  of  the  court  ? 

Ckapm.  Bussg  l/Jmi.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  840. 

He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
then  disused.  George  I  and  II  played 
hazard  in  public  on  certain  days, 
attended  by  the  groom-porter, 
ArchaoL,  xviii.  p.  317. 
This  abv\%ft^«A  xiCk\.  \^mw^^  ^^ '^'^ 


I 
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as  Btill  exis^ng,  in  one  of  lady  Marjr 
W.  MonUgue's  Ecloguei : 

At  tie  gnxKK-foTlrr'i  btHtrt  bnllia  pUj. 

n>ri^^.  Ed.  4  i  fiufiky'i  Ciiiit,  1, 107. 

■'t  roMMtr  BnUlr,  lEM. 

So<(™'<  BrIUmira.  16S7. 
pound  H  judgment  nmfrv'd 


Uicilnuliery  of  hi 


then  hoi.  BrUn'i  PuH-FiBtM,  1(166,  p.  M. 

tGROSSE-HEADED.     Thick-headed. 

nioogh  Ihej  were  ifler»>ria  defictd.  when  llie 


tGROTESCO.     A  grotesque. 

Axnnndn>'aiv  tLli,  the  C}iiuThftnil  Slmi 
CltmlmMTiFi, 

tOROVET.     A  little  grove. 


1. 1696. 


n^Vuguql'lii/iHl 


Di  lujigiui 
Ah,  isia. 
GROUND.  Aa  old  mugical  Urm  for  an 
air  or  muaicBl  subject,  on  wbich  varia- 
tione  and  dinsiooB  were  to  be  made ; 
the  variatioDB   being  called  the  de- 


See  Descant. 
The  GROUND.  The  pit  at  the  theatres 
waa  formerly  so  celled,  because  the 
spectators  in  that  part  actually  stood 
on  the  ground,  without  benches,  or 
other  accommodations ;  sod,  as  they 
stood  below  the  level  of  the  stage, 
Ben  Jonson  saya  of  them. 

The  tnia-iliaiiiiif  gtDlIenieD  o/  llu  jmini  hero 
uk'd  my  ^mJgmenl.  Bartk.  Fair,  Ind. 

In  the  Caae  is  altered,  and  other  places, 
he  sneers  at  their  "groundtd  judg- 
ments, and  groanded  capacitieg. 
GROUNDLING,  from  the  former.  A 
spectator  in  that  part  of  the  theatre, 
whose  places  were  also  called  ground- 
stands. 
Bttida,Kt,  all  eat  |aUi 


}  GRO 

hniiliad,  ud  the  fi  eumtVuti  viihin  tbg  jwtfn* 
inflpilcTf  unmtT.  l^dif  Ahmomy,  %et  1,  k.  1. 

In  the  same  play  a  caution  ii  given  to 
the  manager  of  the  stage,  that 

The  iU^e  nrtUDib«  iniaoAlIji  dnvB,  arul  HcorcrtlJ 
■brouded,  Uul  the  iquiQt.vjed  grtmmUitmg  oMj  not 

Shakespeare,  in  the  well-known  direc- 
tions to  the  players,  speaks  of  ranters, 
whose  object  was 

To  tpbl  the  DUi  of  tbc  gmtmiUitf$,  frho  fat  the  ant 
part  Bjfl  cApibie  0/  boUiLiig  bat  inaplicbbir  duvb 

The  price  paid  by  these  gentry  for 
admission  was  then  only  a  penny : 

Tot.  jiie  me  ithe  peu).  liio  me  tbe  pennj,  1  cm 
B&l  fcv  the  genUemcB.  I— Jet  me  hive  ■  goudyrou^ 

That  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  good  pit. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  pit  was  not 
then  the  place  of  critica. 
Hanmer  speaks  of  the  fish  called  a 
groundling  i  but  the  names  have  no 
connection,  except  in  being  both  de- 
rived from  ground. 
fGROUNDLING.    A  small  fish. 

Apu mb^tii.  i^^imfiiju.MliaaHi.  AtAtlnti- 

tGRb°(]NDLY.1'roroui^t't^oro 

After  y9  bud  reid  ud  gr^fodebf  pOBdered  the  oh- 

tcnleaaf  nijlettenthABt0  70iiiddRiKd,*anf  E^eo 


tGROUND-ROOM.      A  r 


.  on  tbe 


LatQ  a  muni  n 


ikeeper  inlroduei _ 

i..H,^_iii|t « preil  dsile  of  joj  in 
vilb  bi<  old  fricpd. 

GnuJ  firilui  OnqiWMti,  ITIS^  US. 

tGROUNDSIL.     The  threshold. 

The  time  Ihe  grtniuliili  of  great  Tnj  wen  lajd : 
Wu>  Laeedemoo  liult  (bf  campntttion), 

Aud  Duuu  niJer  ore  the  A^vt  lution. 

Reyvood.  Troia  BfUmMtat^  \COi. 
Le  neil  de  rhnii.  Tbe  imaAtU  « (bole  pMteafa 
doon,  thetbnebold.  A'«Kiu(a(«'. 

tOROUNDSWELIE.     The  old  name  of 
the  plant  groundsel!. 

Take  fonre  haidjoli  of  /nxMiimm;  ud  itioH  it 
■maJ  in  a  niDrter.  and  put  tkierete  three  ipODuefula  of 
TinesBT,  Had  Ibne  ipooDefoLt  of  baT-aalt.  nind  tbem 
aHofcUia'.  Paflaxye/^raUA.hLL 

fGBOUT-HEAD.      A    thick-head,    or 

7or  there  fOQ  maj  aee  manj  a  sreedr  ffromt-itod, 

Ttytor-^a-orhi.itBa. 
TU  J'lUnf «■  tjfBcntiiale.  ItlS. 

QROWTNOL,  quasi,  growty  noddle,  i.  e., 

dunce.     A  word,  I  suspect,  coined  by 

Decker,  who  is  hardly  sound  authority 

for  the  usage  of  a  word,  unless  snp- 

\     ^ai\ft&^^  caUsJbecal  examples. 


GRU 


391 


6UA 


The  excellency  whereof  I  know  will  be  lo  great,  that 
gruKliiols  ana  momes  will  in  swarms  fly  buzzing 
about  thee.  QmV»  Homb.  Pr<Mgm.,  p.  S3,  repr. 

See  MoME. 
tGRUBBING-AXE.     Apparently  what 
we  now  call  a  pick. 

Houe  fourchue.  A  delving  toole  with  two  teeth, 
wherewith  the  earth  is  opened  in  such  places  as  the 
plough  cannot  pearse :  some  call  it  t^gruhbing  axt. 

Nonunclalor. 

GRUDGING,  «.,  from  to  grudge,  io  the 
obsolete  seuse  of  to  feel  compunction. 
See  Todd,  4.  Grudge,  Thus  certain 
feelings  of  hunger  are  called  grudg- 
ings  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  find 
'*  grudging  stomachs"  in  1  Hen.  VI, 
iv,  1. 

Thus  it  is  used  for  a  feeling,  or  incli- 
nation : 

It  is  nw  birth^day, 
And  I'd  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  a  gru^ing 
Of  bounty,  and  I  would  not  long  lie  fallow. 

B.  Jotu.  Staple  ofHewt^  i,  2. 
Aud  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  stilL 

B.  /•  Fl.  Hum.  LUut.,  t,  3. 

Or  a  symptom : 

Not  much  unhealthy  i 
Onl^  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague 
Which  cannot  last.     B.  and  rl.  Loyal  Subject,  ii,  1. 

A  prophetic  intimation : 

Now  hare  I 
A  kind  of  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me, 
1  fear  my  not  fit.       Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v,  p.  465. 

fGRUM.     Sour;  surly. 

It  pities  me  to  th'  hciut  to  see 
That  tlie  great  Jupiter  should  be 
So  out  of  humour,  and  ao^rum. 

Cotton's  Works,  1734,  p.  166. 

fGRUMEL-SEED,  or  GROMEL-SEED. 
Seed  of  Gromwell. 

Tlie  altars  every  where  now  smoking  be 
With  beanstalks,  sarine,  laurel,  rosemary, 
Tlieir  cakes  of  grumineU-Kcd  they  did  prefer, 
Aud  pails  of  milk  in  sacrifice  to  her. 
Then  hymn  of  praise  they  all  devoutly  sung 
In  those  Palilia  for  increase  of  young. 

Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorale. 

GRUNTING  CHEAT.  In  the  beggars' 
cant  language,  a  pig. 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  in 
general,  to  introduce  the  terms  of  this 
mock  language,  as  they  are  never  used 
without  a  glossary  subjoined;  and 
certainly  they  are  little  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

GRUTCH,  V.  and  s.  Mr.  Todd  has  pro- 
perly shown,  against  his  venerable  pre- 
decessor, that  this  is  the  more  ancient 
and  original  form  of  the  word  which 
is  now  used,  grudge.  See  his  edition 
of  Johnson. 

GUARDS.  Trimmings,  facings,  or  other 
ornaments  applied  upon  a  dress ;  per- 
haps from  the  idea  of  their  defending 


the  substance  of  the  cloth  in  those 
parts. 

Nay  mock  not,  mock  not :  the  body  of  your  discourse 
is  sometimes  guarded  with  fragments ;  and  the  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither.  Much  Ado,  iii,  4. 
Oh  rliimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 

Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  S. 

Not  properly  gold  or  silver  lace,  though 
sometimes  so  applied : 

Tlie  cloaks,  doublets,  &c.,  were  guarded  with  velvet 
guards,  or  else  laced  with  costly  lace. 

Stubbs's  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 
Aud  who  reads  Plntarches  eyther  historic  or  phibso- 
phie,  shall  find  he  trirameth  uoth  their  garments  with 
guardes  of  )>oesie.  Sir  Pk.  Sidney,  Dif.  of  Poesie,  523. 
A  plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  without  either  welte 
or  garde.  Greene's  Quip,  /-c,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  398. 

Guards Bt&nd  for  ornaments  in  general, 
or  by  synecdoche,  for  dress,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Oh  'tis  the  cunnine  livery  of  hell. 

The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 

In  princely  guards'  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

BlacH  guard  had  no  relation  to  orna* 
ment,  and  will  be  found  properly  ex- 
plained in  its  place. 
The  meaning  of  guard,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  has  been  doubted : 

Tstay  but  lor  my  auard;—<m  to  the  field : 
I  will  the  banner  nom  a  trumpet  taJce, 


And  use  it  for  my  haste.  Hen.  V,  iv,  8. 

Shakespeare  doubtless  had  Holinshed 
in  his  eye,  as  he  usually  had  in  his 
Histories : 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  wai  not  oomcL 
caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  fh>m  a  trumpet,  and 
fastened  upon  a  spear,  the  which  he  commandiBd  to 
be  borne  before  him  instead  of  a  standard.       P.  654. 

The  poet  here  attributes  this  action  to 
the  constable  of  France.  The  guard 
*he  waited  for  was  probably  his  body- 
guard, among  whom,  as  the  standard- 
bearer  would  be  most  easily  missed, 
he  resolved  to  repair  the  loss,  as  he 
says.  So  Mr.  Malone  interprets  it, 
and  I  think  rightly,  as  it  retains  the 
usual  military  sense  of  guard. 
To  GUARD.  To  ornament  with  guards 
or  facings ;  from  the  preceding. 


To  gnatd  a  title 


^o  be  poaaess'd  with  double  pomp, 
ie  that  was  rich  before.    A.  Job 
Give  him  a  livery 


John,  ir,  9. 


More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Mer.  of  Fern.,  ii,  8. 
You  are  in  good  case  since  yon  came  to  court,  fool{ 
what,  guarded,  guarded  t  Yet,  faith,  even  as  fboimen 
and  bawds  wear  velvet,  not  for  an  ornament  or  hononr, 
but  for  a  badge  of  drudgery. 

Malcontent,  O.  ?L,  It,  86. 

The  guarded  robe  is  used  by  Massinger 
for  the  Laticlavian  robe  of  the  Roman 
senators : 

The  most  oenaorioni  of  our  Boman  gentry. 

Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senatort 

Esteem  an  easy  purchase.  Roman  Aetor^  i^  I. 

fGUARDFULLY,     C%»X.\wm^^  \  wt^- 


OUB  S 

O  Una  Out  *D  Uiinn  Mtft, 
halmr  of  Claju,  vhae  bit  hud  aulh /iHr4|UI|i 

CelALiiQ  CilU,  lofeninr  in  «J]  pvwer  Tciwdas. 

Cl»>.Jl,i,Ml. 

tOUBBlN.     A  paring. 

Tbe  llih-iiioD|Rn  whU  igdi^  roc  Is  vnck, 
Thr  lurke  of  uut  teed  vuuld  be  thar  fmt  lae^ 
■-"-' '-'  — iinrood— — '— 


WooW 


I  iiiirtlitfiiUiiii 


_     'h^iVorta'.  ISSO. 

GUDGEON.  A  gudgeon  being  the  bait 
for  many  of  the  larger  fish,  to  noallow 
a  gvdgeon  wbs  sometimea  UKd  for  to 
be  CMii^tit  or  deceived  ;  as. 

But  in  lily  mlad  i(  jdd  be  ■  fteh,  tou  ua  dUiR  u 
flele.  w>iicb  u  toone  hi  one  hath  fiolde  Db  herUiIe, 
mUL  alippe  tni  ot  bii  hbiidc,  or  eUe  ■  minnoii-fl  wjiich 

mliAt  tiali  »  ever  Jdn  be,  jdu  hrnvt  nule  botli  mee 

The  pliraae  was  not  uncommoD.  See 
oilier  example)  quoted  by  Todd. 
More  commonly  (he  allusion  is  rather 
made  to  the  easiness  with  which  the 
gudgeonitselfiscaiight.  Thus  Sbake- 
■peare : 

Silt  Oih  not  wit]]  (Lit  melueholy  hHI 

^  Jfn-.«/r™..l,S. 

GUE.  A  aharper,  or  low-lived  person  j 
donbtleas  from  the  French  gutwe. 

Ihlipait  Kunh  vu  mids  all  themhout. 
But  mi  inieniiHU  nu  bad  got  him  nut. 

Honat  Okoil.  p.  MS. 

Said  of  a  sharper  who  had  taken  a 
purse.  Seemingly,  in  the  following, 
used  as  a  term  of  familiar  endearment, 
as  rogue  often  i> : 

Hone  ebe  the  would  admit 

Bj       a-      '™  J!,j^  p.  ,j(_ 

Not  having  met  with  this  word  in  any 
other  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  may  be  an  afiectation  of  the 
author,  who,  it  is  now  thought,  is 
ascertained  to  have  been  Riclutrd 
Bralhwaite. 
fGUELPHS  and  GIBBLLINBS  had 
become  popular  terms  for  things  very 
hostile  or  contradictory  to  each  other. 

&r  Mnt.  Uf  honat  nantry  mm,  wben  wilt  Ibou 
undeniiiDd  \\\tGHclt^tadlluGihtliiHiuiA]an  tu 

....     "■■'■  B'''"''  I'"—!''  Bntkir,  1694. 


Til  Fmai^cr  of  BiitrtmLi,  1812 

GUERDON,  French.  A  reward;  used 
b;  Milton,  and  still  introduced  occa- 
KoaaHj  ia  poetry. 


pence  fuelling  better  T  Law^t  £.  £..  li,  1. 

Shakespeare,  in  this  latter  pusage, 
and  the  scene  in  which  it  ia  introdnced, 
hat  dramatised  a  atorj  then  current, 
and  told  also  hy  a  contemporary 
writer,  of  a  man  who,  when  going  to 
leave  a  friend's  house,  aaid  to  one  of 
the  servants,  "  Holde  thee,  here  is  a 
remuneration  for  thy  paynes ;  which 
the  servant  receiving,  gave  him  utterly 
for  it  (besides  his  paynes)  thanke*, 
for  it  was  but  a  three  farfkingt  peeee  ; 
and  I  holde  thaukes  for  the  same  a 
small  price,  howsoever  the  market 
goes."  And  of  another,  who  said  to 
the  same  servant,  "  Hold  thee,  here  is 
a  guerdon  for  thy  deserts  :  now  the 
servant  payde  no  deerer  for  the^nenfoii 
than  he  did  for  the  remiaieratioin 
though  the  guerdon  waa  eUeen  pence 
/artking  better,  for  it  waa  a  shilling, 
and  the  other  but  a  three  fitrthinges." 
The  above  passage,  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "A  Health  to  the  Gentle- 
manly Profession  of  Serving-men,  or 
the  Serving-man's  Comfort,"  pr.  1596, 
waa  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Steevens  by 
Dr.  Farmer.  See  Malone's  Snppl.  to 
Shakesp.,  i,  p.  1 10,  and  his  edition, 
in  the  note  on  Love's  L.  L.  It  has 
been  inquired,  whether  thepoet  copied 
from  the  pamphleteer,  or  he  from  the 

Eoet?  Possibly,  neither  was  the  case, 
ut  each  writer  made  use  of  a  atory 
then  fresh  in  circulation,  and  in  some 
degree  popular. 

He  heajimed  and  did  itar  from  ftitths  harmea. 
To  mae  nth  EOodlT  fwM>i »  >h(  ipike. 

4««.y.  <|.,I.rii,l[. 

Used  also  for  retribution  of  evil : 

To  bean  mch  fuerdan  ot  their  tnitenu  Act. 

AndbotnaieterTDrloEnttvnUe. 

fWru  <wi  Ftrra,  O.  PI,  i,  16S. 

To  GUERDON.    To  recompense ;  made 
from  the  substantive. 

Uj  lord  protector  will.  I  doubt  it  nott 

S«  Tou  wttlffitrrdom'd  tor  tbeu  nod  deaerta. 

3  Bni.  ri,  i,  i. 
Bpeik  on.  111  nrrdw  (beg,  vhale'ir  it  be. 

^■^  IVu<df.O.PL,iii,lSI. 
ObUiu  rrooi  him  vho  doei  bigfa  bvT*p  command. 


t  GUEST-CHAMBER.  A  cfaAmber  for 
Tiaitoni. 

Wbi.  RiTc.  Hjd  I,  IhDU  knovut  wben  ■he  Ijreth  id 
lum'TSttintt.li'cr? 

tOlIESTIVE.     Pertainmg  to  a  gatat. 

Jw  ftll  tueh  picftt  u  then  uelt  fuatnt  Fin. 

fGUEST-MEAL.    A  dinner^«rty.  " 

CooTivCuH.  tfw'4'*4*>  ffi^>4nnw»  LjraiB.  ConTiTO. 
ik  baakai:  ui  ntiDC  and  dhiikiiiR  tfinthcr;  %glMi 
wiatU.  yrmndttr,  I  US. 

fGUEST-BOOM.  The  same  u  gtutt- 
ehambtr. 

BuuHd  with  •  penlicc  clalh  ipoke  ■((  mooth. 

KuOrii  1^  jaima  »j  AUixa,  ItsS,  p.  ISl. 

GUIDON,  «.  A  small  flag,  or  standard ; 
atiribated,  ia  the  following  paeiage, 
to  a  troop  of  archers ;  hut  properly 

Tlie  niAn,  ueording  to  UarUius.  la  mrErior  Is  U» 
■tHDdud,  brihr  tbv  flrU  eglour  ■nj  coDiiaaDder  U 
■- ■  -  ^-  '-  ■'--  ten.    It  WM  g*ii(r»Uj  ot 


4iiuk,  Mnnd,  ud  u ,, _--  _  - 

*r  Ibt  •UirriaKiuDE  bJd<^f^»>tocud•  the  t> 
litre  It  wubr  iilitiliTidsl  into  two  p    ' " 


,  ud  mitUt  Ih  cbuied 

^ohTmm"  A-lii;  iol.  ii,  p.  MS, 
dmj  ihilt  lad  ihc  bone. 


Again : 

Ladinr  ill  thomind  bone,  let  bli  brute  ffnigm  ft*. 
/fid.,  p.  loio. 

It  i<  origioally  a  French  term,  and 
defloed  by  Cotgrave,  "a  Btaadard, 
enaigDe,  or  baoner" — "alao  he  that 
bears  it." 

tAnd  upon  en  edict  or  pnclejnttiaik  mede.  tbit  tbe 


greater  pcprt  and  pompe  t 

ueleu  EuudbTwiib  wholr 
rrhe  midewe  of  the  e« 


m^H.  fd,  *7, 

GUIDRESSB.     A  female  giiide  i  made, 
by   analogy   of  derivation,  u    from 

furtime  bcnelfe  Ibe  nidratt  of  i3t  Torldlr  cbineei. 
Ctaiowr'f  tfoTM  Acnt.,  F  *, 

"!,  for  to  guide. 

Eight  ho 


A  wrilben  ilUT  bii  itepe  uutiLble  nia, 
Which  ■err'd  hie  fMble  membert  to  npbold. 

tGUlLT-PLATS.     Plots  of  gold. 


UtttUJMt. 

GUINEA-HEN.  A  cant  term  for  « 
proatitute. 

an  I  Tonld  H*  I  vonld  dmm  njialf  for  tlH  lore  it 
■  nJjMisIni,  1  wonld  dlun  ■}  baiauitiF  witb  ■ 
biVwit.  OtMla,  \,  1. 

lago  applies  thia  temi  to  Desdemoaa, 
to  make  Roderigo  think  lightly  of  his 
paMion. 

ToadBr'e  the  eoek  o'  the  gmifl 
About  la  tlHd  Toa  niiu»*n,  Ihei'n  btUiBf. 

AUtrtu  VtiUBUlif.  WO. 

GUINEVEB,  properly  QENEVRA. 
Queen  to  king  Arthur.  Of  her  gal- 
lantriea  the  old  ballada  and  metrical 
romaDceB  exhibit  rather  a  icandaloiu 
chronicle.  See  Percy**  Reliques, 
iii,  340.  Hence  her  name  was  made 
proverbial  emoDg  our  old  dramatists. 

So  I  mtT  Boner  thee  sitb  one  u  old.  tbit  v»  ■ 
TonuD  wbea  qneeu  SmmMr  of  BritUn  nu  i  bttU 
veaeb.  Lar^t  L  L.,lt,l. 

Here'i  i  Puie  lupnirta  thai  HcIed  ;  tbere'a  ■  lidj 
finiwHT  bon  np  Oat  iii  LennceloL 

MElantU*l,0.n,iT.10. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  it,  87. 
Her  declared  lover  wu  air  T^uncelot 
of  the  Lake,  of  whose  amours  with 
her,  the  following  account  i*  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
where  it  is  drawn,  rather  more  at 
laigc,  from  the  romance  of  Lancelot 

The  hutonr  of  Artbur  recriite*  ■  •intnlu'  colODbit 
[nun  tbe  amaanaTbu  queen  vitbLuicebit    On  hia 

the  hwT^OMfH.    II  ta  lor  ber  eJe^U  tba 
jonng  ItHif  bt  fatj»  whole  euyoee  of  Iribuurj 
■t  Ibe  feet  of  ber  biobud.  —  !■  coophD 
armt  he  Ultelu  ud  defeat!  kiu  GiUel 


kiu  GaUehuliWba 
t,  ud  Eriui  iboat  tbe 
nbKAiofu" 


■ilboal  n*u*int  ber  pmion  for  Luols^  thakiteht 
ia  Bot  atiiAed  1  be  dwM  it  Beeeinrj  for  the  disiSlJ 
of  bia  mirireaa,  that  ahe  ahould  be  natond  to  the 
(bnu  of  BriMBi  ud  that,  protectad  in  bei  npMr 
lion  bi  tbe  awordofbarlDfer.ahgghoaUpuahalib 
ia  rqnleib  adiHerr.    HEBca  a  (rcat  niimber  of  Ul 

siiull;  greater  than  he  deaened  frmn  tbe  iiuticeaf  bi> 

At  length  tbe  intrigue  is  discovered 
by  the  fairy  Morgain  (or  Morgana), 
the  sister  of  Artbnr;  but,  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  "Gtneera,  as  if 
■he  thought  pleasure  only  gratifying 
while  criminal,  withdraws  to  a  con- 
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niiim.  The  space  of  five  years. 
Whether  the  gipsy  was  intended  to 
corrupt  this  Latin  word,  or  the 
printers  played  the  gipsy,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  Mr. 
Gifibrd  has  printed  it  quinquennium : 
hut  Whalley  hesitated. 

Tliough  for  ■even  yeiirB  toj^ether  lie  waa  very  careftiUy 
cniried  at  hie  mother's  back— yet  looki  he  as  if  he 
iiever  saw  ld»  ffuinaHennium. 

B.  Jotu.  Gipsici  Metatnorph.,  1st  Part. 

GULCH,  *.  A  glutton  ;  and,  to  Gulch, 
9.,  to  swallow  greedily  ;  words  made 
from  each  other,  hut  in  what  order  is 
not  so  clear.  See  Todd,  who  quotes 
the  verb  from  Turbervile.  Skinner 
has  gulchin,  which  he  considers  as 
gulekin,  parvus  gulo.  But  the  word 
seems  mther  intensive  than  diminu- 
tive, and  is  applied  to  very  fat  per- 
sons. The  coarseness  of  the  sound 
was,  I  fancy,  intended  to  mark  the 
coarseness  of  the  person  so  desig- 
nated. Coles  Latinizes  it  by  ventri- 
cows.  Sherwood  renders  it  in  French 
by  galaffrBy  glutton,  and  similar 
words ;  among  others,  by  ventre  it  la 
poulaine,  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
**  a  gulching,  or  huge  bellie ;  a  bellie 
as  big  as  a  tunne." 

Come,  we  must  have  you  turn  fidler  agnin,  slave;  get 
a  base  violin  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawney 
coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose  fair;  then  you'll  know 
us,  you'll  see  us  then,  you  will,  gvlck,  you  will. 

B.  Jons.  Poeiaster,  ill,  4. 

Mr.  Gififord  prints  it  "base  viol," 
which  is  probably  right,  but  is  not  in 
the  old  copies. 

You  muddy  gulch,  dar'st  look  me  in  the  het, 
V^'hile  mine  eyes  sparkle  with  revengeful  ftre  f 

Linffva,  0.  PI.,  v,  283. 

Said  to  Crapula,  who  is  just  after 
called,  "fat  bawson."  The  passage 
is  there  erroneously  printed  as  prose. 
GULES.  The  heraldic  term  for  the 
colour  red ;  from  the  French  gueules, 
which  word  is  itself  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin,  ^u/ce,  signifying  furs 
dyed  red,  and  worn  as  ornaments  of 
dress.  **  Horreant  et  murium  rubri- 
catas  pelliculas,  quas  gulas  vocant, 
manibus  circumdare  sacratis.*'  S, 
Bern,  Epist.,  42,  c.  2.  So  also  the 
Annal.  Benedict.,  p.  460:  "Delica- 
lioris  etiam  vestitiis  nulla  canonicis 
cira,  ita  ut  guUUi  quibva  nunc  ardet 


clems,  penitus  nescireiit."     See  Da 
Cange,  Gloss.,  in  Crula, 
Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  for  red, 
as  if  a  common  term  : 

Follow  thy  drum. 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  ijuUs,  gvI^ri, 

itmou  of  A^  tv,  S. 

So  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Let's  march  to  rest,  and  set  in  /mIm,  like  sons. 

BonduM,  iii,  i. 

lu  another  passage,  however,  Shake- 
speare marks  its  relation  to  heraldry : 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

Now  he  is  total  jfut^-  Haml.,  ii,  8. 

7*0  GUL£.  An  awkward  verb,  made 
from  the  above. 

Old  Hecuba's  rererend  locks 
Be  guFd  in  slaughter.  Heyw.  Iron  Agt^  Part  S. 

GULF,  for  the  stomach  or  paunch.  In 
this  sense,  possibly  formed  from  ^u/p. 

Witches'  mummy ;  maw  and  gv3f 

Of  the  raviu'd  salt  sea  shark.  JTorA.,  iv,  1. 

In  the  following  it  clearly  meaus  in- 
side or  belly : 

I'de  hare  some  round  preferment,  corpulent  dignity. 
That  boais  some  breadth  and  conpane  in  the  g%\fe 
on't  Uiddl.  6aM0  at  Ckeue,  act  iii,  sign.  £  3,  Ix 

A  GULL.  A  dupe,  or  fool ;  from  to 
gull,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  guiller,  old  French.  To  gull  is 
not  so  much  disused  as  the  sub- 
stantive ;  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
termed  obsolete. 

When  sharpers  were  considered  as 
bird-catchers,  a  gull  was  their  proper 
prey.  See  D' Israeli's  Curios,  of 
Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

Yon  ffuU  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  ren^ndo. 

What  would  you  do,  yon  peremptory  gull  ? 

o.  Jon».  every  Man  in  Au  H.,  i,  3. 

A  double  allusion  is  introduced  in  the 
next  passage  to  the  bird  called  a  gull, 
and  to  the  sense  here  &;iven : 

Pbr  I  do  ^ar. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing^ 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  nakedguUt 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.  Timon  ofJ^  ii,  1. 

In  the  dramatis  personae  to  the  play 

of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  master 

Stephen  is  styled  a  country  gull,  and 

master  Matthew  the  town  gull,  which 

is  equivalent  to    the    dupe  of  each 

place. 

Also  for  a  cheat  or  imposition  : 

I  should  think  this  a^^  but  tnat  the  white-bearded 
fellow  speaks  it  Muck  Ado,  ii,  3. 

But  a  gull  is  most  completely  defined 
by  J.  D.  (supposed  to  be  Sir  John 
Davies),  in  an  epigram  on  the  sub- 
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Of  a  Gull. 

Oft  in  my  laughing  rinici  I  name  a  gutt^ 

Uut  this  new  terme  will  many  questions  breede ; 
Tlicrefure  at  first  1  will  expresse  at  fulL 

Who  ia  a  true  and  perfect  auU  indeed. 
A  gull  is  he,  who  fearea  a  velvet  eowne. 

And  when  a  wench  lb  brave,  cuires  not  speake  to 
her; 
A  gull  is  he  which  traverseth  the  towne. 

And  is  for  marriage  knowne  a  common  wooer. 
A  gull  is  he,  who  while  he  proudly  wearea 

A  silvcr-hilted  rapier  by  nis  side, 
Indures  the  lyes  and  knockee  about  the  eares, 

While  m  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  doth  bide. 
A  gull  IS  he  wliich  wcares  gooa  hansome  cloathes. 

And  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up  his  hayre ; 
And  filles  up  his  unperfect  speech  witn  oathei. 

But  speakea  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the 
yeare. 
But  to  define  a  gull  in  termes  precise, 
A  gull  is  he  which  seemes  and  is  not  wise. 

Ovid*t  El.  by  C.  M.  and  Epig.  by  /.  2).,  also 
Censura  Liter.f  vui,  123. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  French  term 
un  fat;  a  fellow  assuming  to  be 
something,  without  sense  to  support 
liim. 
'\To  GULL.  Explained  as  formed  from 
Lat.  gula^  and  meaning  to  swallow. 

This  brave  flood,  that  strengthens  and  adorns 
Your  city  with  his  silver  gulfs,  to  wiiom  so  many  bulla 
Your  zeul  hath  offer'd,  which  blind  zeal  his  sacred 

curreni  guilt. 
With  casting  chariots  and  horse  quick  to  his  pray'd- 

for  aid. 
Shall  nothing  profit.  Chofm.  II.,  xxi,  ISO. 

Perhaps  in  the  following  passage  it 
means  to  give  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

Achilles  durst  not  looke  on  Hector  when 
He  guld  his  silver  armes  in  Grcekish  bloud ; 
Huiuer  that  lov'd  Iiiui  more  then  other  men, 
Gave  him  such  hart,  that  he  gainst  Hector  stood. 

Ucywoods  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fGULLERY.     Cheating:  swindling. 

Neverthelesse,  whosoever  will  but  looke  into  the 
lying  legend  of  golden  gulUty,  there  they  shall  ftnde 
that  the  poore  seduced  ignorant  Romanists  doe  imitate 
all  the  idolatrous  fornication  of  the  heathen  pagans 
and  infidels.  Taylor^s  Workea,  16ii0. 

JAi.  Upon  you  both,  so,  so,  so,  how  greedily  their 
inventions  like  bugles  follow  the  sent  of  their  owue 
guUeryt  yet  these  are  no  fooles,  God  forbid,  not  they. 

JUqf  Gulls,  16S&. 
JAt.  What  more  gulUries  yet  ?  they  have  cosend  mee 
of  my  daughters,  I  hope  they  will  cheate  me  of  my 
wife  too :  have  you  any  more  of  these  tricks  to  shew, 
ha?  Marmyon'i  Fine  CompoMon^  1633. 

-f  G  U  LLET.     A  gutter ;  a  sink. 

As  for  example,  in  old  time  at  the  streiti  or  guUet 
Caudiuee,  when  the  £oman  legions  were  in  Saimiium 
put  to  the  yoke. 

HoUanffs  Jmrnianw  MarcelUnui,  1609. 

tGULL'FINCH.    A  person  easily  de- 
ceived. 

fooles  past  and  present  and  to  oome,  they  say, 
To  thee  in  generall  must  ail  nve  way } 
Apuleius  asse,  nor  Mida's  louuij 


No  fellowship  with  thee  (brave 
cli 


eares, 


ige 

Coriat)  bearef. 


Vor  'lis  concluded  'mongst  the  wizards  all. 
To  make  thee  master  of  Gul-fauhes  balL 

Taylor's  Worte$,l6S0. 

fGULL-GROPER.  A  person,  gene- 
rally an  old  usurer,  who  lent  money 
to  a  gallant  at  an  ordinary  who  had 


been  unfortunate  in  play.  Dekker 
devotes  a  chapter  to  this  character  in 
his  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 
According  to  him,  "  the  guUgroper  is 
commonly  an  old  mony-monger,  who 
having  travaild  through  all  the  follyes 
of  the  world  in  his  youth,  knowes 
them  well,  and  shunnes  them  in  his 
age,  his  whole  felicitie  being  to  fill  his 
bags  with  golde  and  silver." 
GULLIGUT,  a  burlesque  word.  A 
devourer,  one  of  capacious  paunch. 
More  serious  derivations  have  been 
given ;  but  is  it  not,  probably,  from 
gully :  to  mark  a  person  whose  maw 
was  like  a  sink,  or  gully,  into  which 
all  sorts  of  things  went  down  ?  Coles 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  writes  it, 
*'gullygut;**  and  Burton  says  much 
to  this  purpose,  ''An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink.'*  Anat,  MeL, 
p.  72. 

Nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the  inrincibla 
Spanish  armada,  thoueh  they  were  not  such  Gar- 
gantuan boystcrous^/Zi^^  as  they. 

Nask^s  Lsnlen  St.,  Karl.  Misc.,  ri,  148. 

tGULLOWING.     Greedy. 

0  thou  devouring  and  guUowing  paunch  of  a  glutton. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.,  1619. 

GUM-GOLS.  A  compound  o^  gum  and 
golls.     I  suppose  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded  scarlets 
Kiss  the gum-gols, and  cry.  We  are  your  servants? 

B.  4-  i^'  Philaster,  r,  4w 

GUMM'D  VELVET.  Velvet  and  taflfeta 
were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum, 
to  make  them  sit  better ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  stuff,  being 
thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out. 

1  have  remov'd  Falstafs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a 

fumm'd  pelvet.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  2. 

'U  come  among  you.  ye  goatish  blooded  toderers,  ui 
gum  into  taffeta^  to  fret,  Co  fret. 

Makontent,  O.Tl,ix,l7, 

So  of  a  young  woman  it  is  said. 

She's  a  dainty  piece  of  stuff— smooth  and  soft  as  new 
satin;  she  was  never  ^mmf if  yet,  boy,  nor  fretted. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Woman  Hat.,  iv,  8. 

fGUNDALOES.     Gondolas.    Pepys,  in 

his  Diary,  1661,  mentions  seeing  two 

gundaloes  on  the  Thames. 
GUNSTONES.    Balls  of  stone  used  in 

heavy  artillery  before  the  introdue-* 

tion  of  iron  shot. 


And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  nis  balls  to  gunstones;  and  his  k 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  f(ff  the  wasteful  vengeance 


That  shall  fly  with  them. 

That  1  CQuia  ilhiwA.  tconat  w«k  ^\toL.\iiA  a««w».ww«»  ^ 


Sen.  v  ^\.v^« 
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About  tetven  of  the  clocke  aiardied  fcnmd  the  Hght 
peecea  o{  ordntBce,  with  iUm*  and  powder. 

HolituL,  p.  947. 

GllRMOND.  A  glutton;  from  the 
French,  gourmand. 

And  svrel  j^t  Seneca  ear  what  hee  pleate^  it  Bii||^t 
very  well  be  that  his  famous  gnrmomd  [Apicnia] 
turned  his  coarse  onto  this  oonnar. 

H0»ld^t  Due.  o/Jftm.  W.,  B.  i,  dL  S. 

The  word  occurs  often  afterwards. 
GURNET,  or  GURNARD.  A  fish  of 
the  piper  kind,  of  which  there  are 
aeveral  species ;  the  pray,  the  red^  the 
streaked,  &c. ;  all,  as  well  as  the  piper 
itself,  comprised  under  the  genus 
irigla  of  Liniiseus.  It  was  prohahly 
thought  a  very  bad  and  Yulgar  dish 
wlien  aouaed,  or  pickled ;  hence, 
eouad  gurnet  was  a  common  term  of 
reproach. 

If  I  be  not  asham'd  of  my  soldiers,  I  ao&  a  amufi 
onmet.  1  Ht».  IF,  Iv.  1. 

Thou  shalt  sit  at  the  upper  end,  puik  I— punk  I  yoq 
soy^d  gnmet!  Honest  WJL.  0.  PL,  iii,  S9a 

Out,  >ou  $0Hi^d  jfunut,  you  wool-fist  1  be^ne,  I  say, 
and  bid  theplayers  dispatch,  and  come  quickly. 

WUy  BegutUd,  ProL,  Origin  of  Dr.,  iii,  894. 

To  GUST.  To  taste;  seldom  used; 
from  gu9t,  subst. 

Sicilia  is  a— so-forth.    Tis  fur  gone 

When  I  shsU  gutt  it  last.  WinUf^M  T.X  ^^ 

fGUSTFULL.    Tasteful ;  pleasant. 

We  find  that  a  stumble  makes  one  take  firmer  footing, 
and  the  baae  suds  which  vice  useth  to  leave  behind  it 
makes  vertne  afterward  far  more  guitfnU ;  no  know- 
ledg  is  like  that  of  contraries. 

UowtlVM  rkmiluw  Liltert,  1650. 

tGUTLING.     "  Guttlings,  bellie  gods. 

gulones."     Withah^  Dictionaries  ed. 

1608.  p.  291. 
+GUT-PUDDING.    A  sausage. 

Farrimen,  Yarro.  Intestinum  eondsa  minutim  came 
si  mi  live  fartura  oppletum.  oAAAc.  Boudin,  saucisse, 
ou  nndouiUe.    A  pit  pudding.  Nomenclator. 

tGUT-VEXER.    A  fiddler. 

Peace,  varlets,  scoundrels  I  Get  out  of  my  sight,  jon 
unlucky  gut-vexert.      The  Wixard,  a  Play,  IMO,  if  S. 

To  GYBE,  for  to  GIBE,  q.  v. ;  so  also 
the  substantive.  Both  are  errone- 
ously so  spelt  sometimes,  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare; 
hence,  in  Fluellin's  Welch  pronuu- 
ciation,  gypes. 

He  was  full  of  Jests,  and^yp«f,  and  kuaveries,  and 
mocks.  Hen.  F,  ir,  7. 

GYMMAL.    See  Gimhal. 

GYRE.  A  circle;  from  gyrus,  Latin. 
A  word  at  present  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  use;  formerly  very  common.  It 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Dryden. 

In  ((ninbola  and  lascinous  vyres 
Their  time  they  still  besiow. 

Dr^l.  Iduef*  BIys.,  v^UI. 


\ 


And  then  down  stooping  with  m  hnndred/irci, 
His  feet  he  fixed  on  mount  Cephakm. 

When  there  mi^t  be  prn 
AU  earth  to  natter,  with  the  jnre  ol  hear'n. 

Bnmne't  Brit.  Pmsi.,  ii,  ^  p.  117. 

To  GYRE.    To  torn  round ;   from  the  «i 
substantive. 

Which  from  their  proper  oriia  not  go^ 
Whether  ihej  ggrt  nrat  or  slow. 
Dngt,  Sei,,  8,  p.  1190. 

GYVES,  or  GIVES.  Fetters.  A  word 
little  used,  but  hardly  obsolete,  at 
least  in  poetry. 

If  yon  win  take  opon  yon  to  assist  him,  it  ihsll 
redeem  yon  from  your  fyees.  Mans,  for  Mams^  ir,  %. 
Lay  ehaln'd  in  /tMv,  fast  fetter*d  in  his  bolts. 

Tmierei  nmd  Oismmndn,  O.  PL,  ii.  218. 

It  occurs  very  often  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  and  is  there  always  gives. 
To  GYVE.    To  fetter;  from  the  noun. 

I  will  Msf  thae  inthine  own  oourtahip. 


H. 


f  HA.  Often  used  as  an  abbreviation  of 
kavst  and  sometimes  printed  ha\ 

And  I  ma;r  have  my  will,  ile  neither  km  poore  sdidUer 
nor souldier abofut the eourt  Jong's lU ^ Onlls.VSSi. 
WU.  For  me,  sister!  kn*  you  found  out  a  wife  for 
me?  JU'youf  pray  i^eak.Ac'iroiir 

Brom^s  Noriktm  Lnss. 

HABBE  OR  NABBE.  Have  or  have 
not,  hit  or  miss,  at  a  venture ;  quasi, 
have  or  n^ave,  i.  e.,  have  not ;  as  nill 
for  will  not. 

Tlie  citizens  in  their  rage  imagining  that  erery  post 
ill  the  churche  had  bin  one  of  their  sonldyers,  shot 
kuiie  or  «MiM«,  at  random. 

HoUnsksd,  HisL  ^IreUni,  F  8,  eoL  9. 

Hab-nab  is  the  same,  which  Blount 
and  Skinner  derive  rightly  from  the 
Saxon  habban  to  have,  and  nabban, 
not  to  have ;  as,  'Tis  hab^nab  whether 
he  will  gain  his  point  or  not.  Glossogr. 

With  that  he  drcles  draws  and  squares, 
With  cyphers,  astral  ebaracters. 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  *em. 
Although  set  down  knt-nni,  at  random. 

HndHr.,  II.  iii.  987. 
I  put  it 
£v'n  to  your  worship's  bitterment,  kak  nni; 
I  shall  hare  a  chance  o'  the  dice  for*t  I  hone, 
Let  them  e'en  run.       B.  Jons.  TVUe  ofn  Tui,  ir,  I. 
As  they  came  in  by  knh,  nmi,  so  will  I  bring  them  in 
a  reckoning  at  six  and  at  sevens. 

Hegwood,  dted  by  Tbdd. 

Hob  or  nobf  now  only  used  convivially 
to  ask  a  person  whether  he  will  have 
a  glass  of  wine  or  not,  is  most  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  this ;  in  proof 
of  which  Shakespeare  has  used  it  to 
mark  an  alternative  of  another  kind : 

hfiA,\9CA\n&«aimnKDX  ^NAaa  tooment  is  so  ««»p^iiffnMf|^ 


HAB 
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that  latisfaction  can  be  none,  bni  by  ^antti  of  death 
and  tepulcher;  hob,  nob  is  his  word;  give't  or  take'U 

The  derivation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
adopted,  of  hap  ne  hap,  is  mentioned 
by  Skinner,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
other.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  derivation  which 
Grose  offered,  and  another  author 
adopted,  from  the  hob  of  the  chimney, 
&c.  Mr.  Todd  has  given  these  ex- 
planations under  Hab-nab,  and  Hob- 
nob;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  origi- 
nally they  were  distinct  words,  with 
or  between  them.  Ray  has  erro- 
neously mentioned  hab-nab  among 
arbitrary  or  rhyming  reduplications. 
Pror.,  p.  272,  3d  ed. 
tHABERDASH.   Pedlar^s  merchandise. 

They  tome  oat  ther  traihe. 
And  shew  ther  hakerdathe, 
Ther  pylde  pedlarye 
And  sadde  •collerye. 

PapjfstietM  Bxhortatumt  n.  d. 

Used  also  as  a  verb,  to  deal  or  traffic. 

What  mean  doll  souls,  in  this  high  meaanre 

TohaherdoMh 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  ereatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trasn. 

Quufttt^s  BwMtwtM, 

HABERDINE.  That  kind  of  cod  which 
is  usually  salted.  Habordian,  French. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  grosser  bacon,  and  salt  haberdim. 

HtUVs  Satiret,  IV,  iy,  p.  «8. 
f  His  dayntie  fare  is  turned  to  a  hungry  feast  of  dogs 
and  cat^  or  kabtrJ^ne  and  poors  John,  at  the  most. 

JVmA,  Fieret  PeniUsu,  169S. 

HABERGEON,  or  HAUBERGON.  A 
breast-plate  of  mail,  or  of  close  steel. 
Haubergeon,  French,  from*  the  Ger- 
man, haU,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to 
cover;  whence  the  low  Latin  haU' 
berga,  &e.     See  Du  Gauge. 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  habtr^etm^ 

Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  hmbs  did  hyde. 

Sptnt.  P.  Q..  Ill,  iz,  81. 
An  hawberk  some,  and  some  a  kaubergeom; 
So  CT'ry  one  in  arms  was  quickly  dixht. 

fair/ax,  Tuto,  i,  73. 

Soitstandsin  the  fourth  edition  ( 1 749), 
and  probably  in  the  first.  The  second 
(1624)  has  it,  "And  halbert  some," 
as  quoted  by  Johnson,  which  spoils 
the  sense,  for  And  is  not  wanted ;  and 
certainly  the  men  could  not  donn^  or 
put  on  halberts,  for  defensive  armour, 
which  was  the  matter  in  question. 
Beckwith,  in  his  edition  of  Blounfs 
Tenures,  seems  to  confound  this  with 
the  hacqueton.  See  p.  92. 
fHABILlMENTED.     Dressed. 


I  there  a  chimney-sweepeni  wife  hare  seene^ 
Habilimented  like  the  diamond  queene. 

Tayhr's  tTorkes,  ISSO, 

tHABITUAL.     Usual. 

Can.  Nay  by  this  hand,  'tis  given  out,  that  you  are 
great  schoUers,  and  are  skild  m  all  the  kabiluall  arts, 
and  know  their  coherences,  and  that  you  are  a  kind 
of  astrologers,  obserrers  of  times  and  seasons,  and  for 
making  of  matches,  beyond  all  the  gallants  in  the 
kingdome.  Marmyon,  Pins  Companumt  1633. 

HABLE,  and  HABILITY.  So  Spenser 
writes  ablet^d  ability;  as  horn  habile, 
French.   See  F.  Q.,  I,xi,  19,  and  YI, 

111,  7. 
To  HAGK.  To  cut  or  chop.  The  ap- 
propriate  term  for  chopping  off  the 
spurs  of  a  knight,  when  he  was  to  be 
degraded.  Nothing  else  can  be  made 
of  it  in  the  following  puzzling  speech : 

What — sir  Alice  Ford  I  these  knights  will  hack,  and 
•0  thou  shotthlst  not  alter  the  article  of  thygentiliiy. 

j£tfT,  Jr.  fr.f  i,  6. 

One  lady  had  said  she  might  be 
knighted,  alluding  to  her  offered  con- 
nection with  Falstaff;  the  other,  not 
yet  knowing  her  meaning,  says,  "What, 
a  female  knight ! — ^These  knights  will 
degrade  such  unqualified  pretenders." 
This  was  the  sense  put  to  it  by  Capell 
and  Johnson.  The  other  conjectures, 
though  from  great  men  too,  seem  very 
forced  and  improbable. 
HACKIN.  A  large  sort  of  sausage,  being 
a  part  of  the  cheer  provided  for  Christ- 
mas  festivities ;  from  to  hack,  or  chop ; 
hackstoek  being  still  a  chopping  block, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.   SeeJamieson. 

The  kackin  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  else  two 
young  men  must  take  the  maiden  by  the  arms,  and 
run  her  round  tlie  market  place.  Aubrey  MSS, 

tHACKNEY-COACHES,  are  said  to 
have  first  come  into  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Our  nistorio^phers  of  the  citj  of  London  relate, 
that  it  was  in  tuis  same  year  1636  that  any  kackney 
coaches  first  began  to  ply  m  London  streets  (or  rather 
at  first  stood  rrady  at  the  inns,  to  be  called  (at  as  they 
were  wanted) ;  and  they  were  at  this  time  oniy  twenty 
in  number.  They  in  ten  years  time  were  increased 
so  much  in  number  that  king  Charles  (anno  1635) 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  issue  an  ordec  of  council 
for  restraining  the  said  increase. 

Anderson* t  Origin  of  Commerce,  ii,  SO. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S  WAND.  Probably 
a  rider's  switch.  A  hackney-man  is 
explained  by  Minshew,  "one  who 
letteth  horses  to  hire." 

First,  to  spread  your  cirele  upon  the  ground,  with 
little  conjuring  ceremony  (as  I'll  have  an  huckaey- 
inan*»  wind  siWer'd  o'er  o'  pnrnosc  for  yaiO. 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  594. 
tTo  the  noble  company  of  cordwainers,  the  ti  orahiprull 
company  of  stidlers  and  woodmongers;  to  the  wortKt  ^ 
honest  and  laudable  coto^mew^  <il  ^■»i«s:NSkKv\\'i!C6&.\v-\ 
the  iact«dL»od«U'a  qI  hacWu-'mwa  v  ^sA^asa^^  A^"*^ 


r'd  UftUnri ;  V 
be  iiipawd  la  ■othiw  tmt  the  m 

HACKSTER.     See  HaztIk. 
fHACKSTEB.  A  swaggerer;  a  mffiM. 

JUm,  the  ume  (<  4  tEi^blo  ijuil  ts  Ike  old  ro- 
Duiili;  wtcncs,  C4  ft  AMnu:  thii  kUl-cor,  ikiir- 
cTDw»  bofbcu^  iwuhbockltf,  hombi*  k»chUr. 

HACQUETON.  A«tuffed  jadceWiai!'- 
ont  •leevM,  made  of  cloth  or  leather, 
and  worn  between  the  ahirt  and  the 
armour.  See  CUnrch'i  note  on  the 
(ollowinE  paasage  of  Spenur ;  in 
which,  nowever,  it  seema  to  mean 
armour,  or  aome  part  of  it. 

Vbif  h  hewlDfE  (iiilt«  uubder,  ftmher  wij 

It  Kii'd  in  liii  liam  ilde,  ukd  then  the  dint  did  ftaj. 
F.  Q.,  U,  Tid,  Sa. 

Chancer  describe!  these  things  exactly 
in  their  order.  The  knight  puts  on 
firat  a  shirt ; 

And  Dcit  bii  ihirt  u  Ukfton, 

And  orir  thu  u  hihofno. 

For  prrcin^  of  hii  beRe, 

Wu  ill  ivroiuht  of  ir-wtt  wcike, 

Full  lUoDElt  wu  of  plilc. 
And  oiir  tbal  hit  »tf  ■moon. 

Siwu  of  Sir  VUpa:  T.  ISTW,  Fd.  TjTwh. 

If  the  hauberk  had  uot  been  of  strong 
plate,  it  could  not  have  supported  the 
"Jewcs  werke"  wrotight  in  it.  1 
suspect  Jeteeawerke  lo  mean  jewellery, 
as  the  Jews  were  dcRJers  in  all  rich. 
things.  Mr.  Tyrwhilt  has  a  different 
conjecture.  See  bis  note. 
HAD-I-WJST,  that  is.  Had  I  known.  A 
common  exclamation  of  those  who 
repented  of  anythiag  unadvisedly  un- 
dertaken. "  Had-I-mat  it  would 
have  turned  out  so !" 


.  Sometimes  used  much  like  a  substan> 
tive,  in  the  sense  uf  repentance ; 

Hi!  HLtl[d  fcares,  lii<  lorroirs.  hiiin'iiihtiiiin, 

*ilnrtoi(,B.-il.  rw<..'l,ii,(.B1 


With  hope  Id 
niT^  Dore|[udnQ 


HAI 

n  ihef  ifain  to  lit  in  Iimtie  tl.rons^ 
— ' *-  "-e  Kcptn  u  thcT  tiiL 

—  ..r./brW^iiL.  FiUlStiM.f.'M. 

In  the  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises,  it 
a  poem,  entitled,  "  Bieware  of  Jlarf-/- 
wytt."     It  begins, 

B«nn  of  liti-Iiijfit,  whoK  Ine  blinds  an  ud 

tKnowlrdn  pTTrent«ttL  ft  miKhicfe  bcfin  it  rwe, 
_■._  1-jT-,^,  km  il  noL  till  it  iiputud  rH. 
dmct  ■fto-  thv  farttd  b  bnlcO,  Md  Ultl 
we  when  the  eteed  ie  ■tolD& 
Xia  (Mimtt/mrmMtd  wM   rrrfMtf  if 


&*MI 


[at  hvdhiH,  tM  Of  irm  haiB  Inn  to  hat). 
Tite  not  nm  ■  tile  of  kad-I~mMl ; 


Bge  (jot  Enfliih)  fuh^an 

iOm  WmlUtKam. 
Bm  iTM  Wat  Mopa.  that  (nal  lobao 
Who  4m  ISO  KOB  fbr  Uck  of  *a^/-vi 

HADE.  Apparently  a  high  pasture. 
I  see  no  probable  origin  for  it  but  the 
Saxon  had,  or  head. 


!«.,>.  00  thahiihsWo. 
fTova^  of  fraia  the  dilj  lilk. 

^To  HAFT.     To  put  off. 


ThodaiB^ck 


HAGGARD.  A  hawk  not  manned,  or 
trained  to  obedience ;  a  wild  hawk. 
Hagard,  French. 

U I  da  pime  her  iMggmrd.— 
—I'd  whiftle  her  off.  OHMa.  iii.  S. 

1  know  her  B|iiriu  an  aa  cbj  and  wiM 
Ai  AmffTii  of  the  rock.  Jfac*  Jdo.  iii,  I. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  falconry  is 
caropriied  in  the  following  allegory; 

AoDlher  wity  1  hare  lo  bihii  mr  ktggar^ 
Tq  make  her  come,  and  know  her  fceeptr^  etH ; 
That  it.  Ut  watch  her.  a>  we  waleh  Ihoae  kilee 
That  hate,  and  bnt  and  will  not  be  obedieot. 

Ijut  hiKht  ahe  ilepC  not,  and  lo-nig bt  the  ihall  not. 
Whut.  hnre  Ton  not  bwniht  Ihia  jonna:  wiM  iMtri 
lo  t)>e  lure  ;etr  aif  NigU-etr,  0.  FL,^  ST. 

HAGS.     Haws  or  bramblea. 


Thii  uid.  hi 


nidm 


fHAIGHT.     The  exclamation  n 
urge  Hn  animal  forward. 

A  vlliefricreimetoadoctoroT  'Riledo.  and 
that  bee  I  honxht  he  had  inenr^d  iirrpnlaritie  I 
to  Int  a^ie  Iiy  the  w/ky  aa  he  aeeompnnnl 


ed  to 
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HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  in- 
timacy.  To  be  hail-fellow  with  any 
one,  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
greet  him  with  hail-fellow  at  meeting. 
Still  used  occasionally,  though  not  in 
serious  writing. 

Now  man,  that  erit  katU-feHow  was  with  beait, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  bimselie  a  eod  at  least 

HaWs  Satires,  III.  i,  p.  40. 

[In  the  following  passage,  hail  ap- 
pears corrupted  into  ^ay.] 

tPutting't  on's  trencher.  to*t  doth  fall. 
Say'ng :  now  I  hope  I've  pleaa'd  you  alL 
The  cookes  too,  haTing  done,  were  set 
At  table  kayfeUow  wHl  m€t  ; 
The  meanest  scullion  had  like  cheere 
With  the  Boffldent'st  man  sate  there. 

Homtr  a  U  Mode,  1665. 

fib  HAILSE.     To  greet,  to  embrace. 

And  therewjth  I  tamed  me  to  Riiphaell,  and  when 
we  hadde  luiylstde  thone  thother  and  hadde  spoken 
thies  comen  wordet.  that  he  caatomably  spoken. 

Mor^t  Utopia,  1651. 

tHAIL-SHOT,  Wliat  we  now  call 
grape-shot. 

When  sbowring  kaiU-»kot  from  the  storming  heav*n, 
Nor  blustering  gusta  bT  iEols  belching  driven, 
Could  hold  me  backe.  then  oft  I  searcht  and  sought, 
And  found,  and  unto  you  the  purchase  brought. 

TayWtWorke9,\9aO. 

HAIR.  The  grain,  texture,  or  quality 
of  anything.  A  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, derived,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  qualities  of  furs. 

Tlie  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division.  1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  1. 

A  lady  of  my  hair  cannot  want  pitying. 

B.  /■  Fl.  Nice  Valour,  act  i,  p.  811. 
fA  fellow  of  your  kaire  is  very  lilt 
Tu  be  a  secretaries  follower. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors. 

Hence,  against  the  hair,  ia  "against 
the  grain,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  anything.  See  Ray's  Proverbs, 
p.  194. 

If  you  should  fight,  you  go  agaiiut  the  hmr  of  your 
professions.  Mer.  W.  W^  li,  3. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  mernf  against 
the  hair,  Tro.  and  dress.,  i,  2. 

Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much  against 
The  hair,  nietliinks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stomachers, 
Or  niu'ht-railes.  Mayor  of  Quinb.,  O.  PI.,  xi,  12S. 

Notwitlistunding,  I  will  go  against  the  haire  in  ail 
things,  so  I  may  please  thee  in  unie  thing. 

Huph.  /-  his  Engl.,  A  a  1. 

From  some  vngue  notion,  that  abun- 
dance of  hair  denoted  a  lack  of 
brains,  arose  an  odd  proverb,  noticed 
by  Ray,  p.  180 ;  thus,  "  Bush  natural, 
more  hair  than  wit,**  Shakespeare 
lina  an  allusion  to  it : 

Item,  she  hath  more  hair  than  wit.    Ttco  Oent.,  ill,  1. 

Now  is  the  old  proverb  really  perfomud, 

More  hair  than  trit.  Rhodon  ^  Iris,  1631. 

See  also  Decker's  Satiromastix,  quoted 
by  Steevcna. 
HAIR,  DYED.     It  was  customary,  in 


the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c.,  to  dye 
the  hair,  in  order  to  improve  its 
colour. 

If  any  have  kaire  of  her  owne  natural  growing,  which 
is  not  faire  jnough,  then  they  will  die  it  in  divert 
ooUours.  Stubbs's  Jnatowne  qfJbuses, 

Benedict  therefore  requires,  as  one  of 
the  perfections  of  his  imaginary  wife, 
that  "  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour 
it  please  God."  Much  Ado,  iiy  3. 
HAIR,  FALSE.  Much  worn  by  Udiea 
at  the  same  period. 

Scare  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Tpon  supposed  flumeis,  often  known 

To  be  the  downr  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Mer.(fren^m,9, 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  ufe  on  second  head. 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

Shakesp.,  Sonnti  68. 
Nay  more  than  this,  they'Q  any  thing  endure, 
And  with  large  sums  th^  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean; 
To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  disdain. 

Drayt.  Moome.,  vol.  ii,  p.  489. 

There  have  seldom,  I  fancy,  been 
times  when  this  was  not  done,  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  but,  by  the  above 
and  similar  passages,  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time  considered  as  a  new 
practice. 
HAIR  OF  A  HORSE.  It  was  a  cur- 
rent notion  formerly,  that  a  horse- 
hair dropped  into  corrupted  water 
would  soon  become  an  animal. 

A  korss'haire  kud  in  a  pale  ftill  of  the  like  water,  will 
in  a  short  time  stirre,  and  become  a  living  creature. 

Hotinsh.  Descr.  of  Engl.,  p.  224. 
Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  Aoir,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Jnt.  jr  CL,  1, 9. 

fHAIR-LACE.     A  band  for  the  hair. 

A  kaire-laee,  fsscia  chnalui  vel  texta. 

fTtthals'  Dietionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  S17. 

HAIRY  CHILD.  A  female  child  was 
shown  as  a  sight,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  body  was  almost  entirely  co- 
vered  with  hair,  which  was  pretended 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage : 

Tis  thought  the  hairy  child  that's  shewn  about, 
Came  by  the  mother's  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  St.  John  Baptist  in  his  camt^l's  coat. 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  340. 

We  have  here  a  curious  list  of  sights  : 

The  birds 
Broujiht  from  Peru,  the  hairy  tcrneh,  the  camel. 
The  firphant,  dromedaries,  or  Windsor  castle, 
The  wcmiiin  with  dcnd  flesh,  or  she  that  w.uibcs, 
Tlireads  needles,  dresses  her  children,  pUiys 
O'  Ui'  virginals  with  her  (v.v.< .  .    ^  ^.    .     ^^•, 
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HALCYON,  or  KING'S  FISHER.  It 
was  a  currently  received  opinion,  that 
the  body  of  this  bird,  hung  up  so  as 
to  move  freely,  would  always  turn 
its  breast  to  the  wind.  Brown  thos 
opens  his  chapter  upon  the  subject : 

That  a  king»-fi$ktr  han|ed  by  the  bill  iheveUi  in 
what  quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret 
propriety,  oonvertiBK  the  brest  to  that  point  of  the 
noruon  from  whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a 
received  opinion  and  rery  strange ;  introducing  na- 
tval  weatueroocks,  and  eztenduiK  niagnetical  posi> 
tions  as  far  as  animal  natures.  A  conceit  supported 
diiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience.  Vulg.  £rr.,  lH,  z. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  agiunst  it, 
and  to  show  that  it  failed  entirely  in 
his  experiments ;  yet,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, he  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  fault  might  not  be  in  the  mode  of 
suspension : 

Hancing  it  by  the  bill,  whereas  w«  should  do  it  by 
theback,  that  by  the  bill  it  might  point  oat  the 
quarters  of  the  mind.  For  so  hath  Kirdierus  de> 
scribed  the  orbis  and  the  sea  swallow. 

This  is  certainly  the  method  pointed 
out  in  some  of  the  subsequent  quo- 
tations; but  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  one  method  would  be  no 
more  successful  than  the  other,  un- 
less it  were  so  contrived  that  the  bill, 
or  tail,  should  act  mechanically  as  the 
vane;  whereas  they  were  hung  in 
rooms,  not  actually  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

Renege,  afBrm,  and  turn  their  kmlcyon  Uatg 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  £Mr,ii,  S. 
But  how  now  stands  the  wind  P 
Into  what  comer  peers  my  hdcy<m*ahiU  t 
Ila !  to  the  east  ?    Yes :  see  bow  stand  the  vanes ! 
East  and  by  south.       ifw  of  MoUa,  0.  PL,  nii,  807. 
Or  as  a  kalcyun,  with  her  turning  brrsi. 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west. 
Storer's  Potm  <m  the  Ltfg,  ^'e.,qt  Cardinal  WoUey, 
1699,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

HALE,  8,  Health,  safety.   Htel,  Saxon. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  deareat  hale. 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  be  tlirust. 

Sp.  Mtrophelt  yet.  103. 

In  the  following  passage  hales  seems 
to  be  put  for  horse-litter,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort : 

And  to  avovde  the  flixe.  and  suche  dangerous  dis- 
eases as  dotn  many  times  chaunce  to  somdiours  by 
reason  of  lying  upon  the  ground  and  uncovered,  and 
lykewyse  to  horses  for  Incke  of  halrt. 

Letter  of  I.  B.,  1673,  in  Cen$.  Lit.,  vii,  240. 

tHALF.     To  the  halves,  one  half. 

Perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halvee,  tire  nature, 
and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  part  ii,  sect.  2. 

HALF-CAPS.  Half  bowa,  slight  salu- 
tations uiib  the  cap. 

And  so,  iutendiug  other  serious  matfcrs, 

AHeT  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hunl  fractions, 


With  certain  half -cape,  and  cold  mondnjc  nodi. 
They  froze  me  into  silence.  I^otom  qf  A ,  ii,  i. 

HALF-FACED.  Showing  only  half  the 
face,  the  rest  being  concealed. 

Whose  hopeftil  cdoon 
Advance  our  halfjfa^d  biUj  striring  to  ahine^ 
Under  the  which  is  writ    ituitie  lutHku*, 

9  ir«i.  17,  iv.  1. 
George  Pyeboard?  honest  Qeoorgef  why  can'st  thon 
in  half'faed,  mnflled  so? 

P»rite»,  iii.  6.  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  691. 

Said  also  of  a  face  drawn  in  profile. 
Half'fac*d  eroats  were  those  which 
had  the  king^s  face  in  profile ;  whereas 
the  more  valuable  pieces  generally 
represented  the  front  face,  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL 

Because  he  hath  a  kaJ^fue,  like  my  father. 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  Und : 
A  katf'fac^d  grant.  Are  hund^red  pounds  a  year  I 

t.  y«Aa,  i,  1. 

In  the  first  two  of  the  above  lines, 
half  face  contemptuously  alludes  to 
a  thin,  meagre  face,  half  formed,  as  it 
were.  In  the  following,  the  diminu- 
tiveness  of  the  coin  seems  aloue  to 
be  pointed  out : 

Ton  haif'feuei  groat!  yon  thiek-chedc'd  diitty-focel 

Itok.B,cfEw»linigtom^\¥i. 

Falstaff  ridicules  Shadow  for  his  thin 
face,  with  the  i^anie  contemptuous 
epithet : 

This  same  he^f-faeei  feUow.  Shadow — he  preMnts  n'« 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may,  with  as  great 
aim,  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife. 

2  ir«i. /F,  iii,  1. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  more 
than  a  contemptuous  idea  of  some- 
thing imperfect  is  meant  by  half-faced, 
in  the  famous  rant  of  Hotspur : 

But  out  upon  this  hdf-fe^ei  feUowship  1 

1  Sen,  /F,  i.  S. 

It  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
half-facing  of  a  dress ;  but  that  seems 
too  minute.  Here  also  it  means  men'ly 
imperfect : 

With  all  other  odd  ends  of  your  ha^^faced  English. 

Nash's  ApU.for  P.  Pcnilesse. 

HALF-KIRTLE.  A  common  dress  of 
courtesans;  seems  to  have  been  a 
short-skirted  loose-bodied  gown ;  but 
not  a  bed-gown,  though  they  might 
also  be  worn. 

You  filthy  famith'd  correctioner  1  if  you  be  not  swinged, 
rU  forswear  half-kirttes.  2  Ben.  IF,  v,  4. 

HALF-PENNY.  "To  have  his  hand  on 
his  half-penny,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  being  attentive  to  the  object  of 
interest,  or  what  is  called  the  main- 
chance  ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  being 
attentive  to  any  particular  object.  It 
is  quibbled  on  by  Lyly,  who  seems  to 
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have  introduced  a  boy  called  Haf/k' 
penie  for  that  ingenious  purpose : 

Bi.  Dromio.  looke  heere.now  is  «y  kmnd  <m  mw  Uife- 

Cmy.    Ht^.  Thou  liett,  thoa  hMt  not  a  &rtIunK  to 
y  thy  hands  on,  I  am  none  of  thine. 

Moiktr  Bomk%e,%\. 
But  tha  blinde  [deafe]  man,  Umm^  Aw  haniom  •notkgr 
kalfe-peHHjf,  said.  What  it  that  yon  lay,  air  f  Hath  the 
clockettrocken? 

NoUt  om  Du  Barttu,  To  ikt  Read*r,  9d  page. 

HALFENDEALE.  One  half;  said  to 
be  a  Chaucerian  word. 

That  now  the  hnmid  night  was  fkrforth  tpent, 
And  herenly  lampa  were  hiMtndeal*  ybrenU 

4MIU.F.  Q.,III.iz.S8. 

fHALF-PIKE.  A  particular  ezerdae 
with  the  pike. 

Jer.  Well,  ile  trie  one  conne  with  thee  at  the  luiJtft 
pike,  and  then  goe»— come  draw  thy  pike. 

Tragei^  ofRaffman^  16S1. 

HALIDOM.  Holineaa,  faith,  sanctity. 
Haligdomef  Saxon.  Holy,  with  the 
termination  dome  ;  as  kingdom,  Chris- 
tendom, &c.  Holy  dame  is  not  the 
true  origin. 

By  my  kaUidowt^  I  was  fiut  asleep. 

Two  Qent.  of  for.,  ir,  8. 
Now,  on  my  fiuth  and  kolf-dowt,  we  are 
Beholden  to  your  worship. 

B.  Jo$u.  TaU  of  a  Tuh,  ir,  6. 
Now  sure,  and  by  my  hiMUIome,  quoth  he, 
Te  a  great  master  are  in  yonr  degree. 

Spent.  M.  Eub,,  54S. 

-f  HALKARD.     A  person  of  low  degree. 

A  katkard  or  of  low  degree,  proletarins. 

mihaW  DUtionario,  ed.  1608,  p.  868. 

A  HALL,  A  HALL.  An  exclamation 
commonly  used  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd,  for  any  particular  purpose,  as 
we  now  say  a  ring,  a  ring  I 

Come,  mosiciaus,  pla^. 
J  kaU!  a  hall!  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

JloM.  jr  Jul.,  i,  5. 
And  help  with  yoor  call 
Tot  a  luiU!  a  hall  f 
Stand  up  to  the  wall. 
Both  good  men  and  tall. 
B.  Jons.  Mas^e  of  Oipsits  MetawL,  ri,  110,  Whalley. 

T^ta  en  a  hall  I  a  hall  I 
Tis  merry  in  Tottenham-haU  when  beards  wag  alL 

Ibid.,  TaU  qfm  Tub,  y,  9. 
A  UUta  kaUt 
Boome  for  the  spheres,  the  orbs  celestiall 
Will  dance  Kemp's  jigge. 

Marttom,  Sat.,  lU,  xi,  p.  S85. 
Marshall !  an  hall  thore  I  Pray  you,  sir,  make  roome 
For  us  poor  knights  who  in  the  fag-end  come. 

Fartkonia'i  Patoums,  in  Bratkioaii^t 
Honest  Gkott,  p.  293. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  to 
cnll  people  together  to  attend  a  spec- 
tacle, or  ceremony.  Thus,  in  the 
Widow's  Tears,  Argus  comes  in,  and 
cries  a  hall  I  a  hall  I  in  order  to  call  the 
servants  together,  when  there  is  only 
One  person  besides  himself  on  the 
.9tage : 

A  hall !  a  hall !  who's  without,  there  f  [BfUer  tKo  or 
three  Kith  cushioned  Come  on;  y'are  proper  grooms, 


an  ye  not?  alight,  I  think  y'are  all  bridegrooms,  ye 
take  yonr  pleararsiiO;  a  eompany  of  dormice.  Their 
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.^  iU/l  /  a  loU  /  let  all  the  deadly  sins 

Come  in,  and  here  accuse  me.     Herod,  /■  Jntip. 

fHALL-DAY.    A  court  day. 

An  hall  day:  a  court  day:  a  day  of  pleading,  m  in 
terme  time  at  Westminster  hall,  kc 

Nomtndator,  1585. 

HALLOWMAS.  The  mass  or  feast- 
day  of  All'hallowe,  that  is  All  Saints. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  a  custom  rela- 
tive to  this  day,  some  traces  of  which 
are  said  tobestill  preserved  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  where,  on  All  Saints*  day,  the 
poor  people  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  souling,  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
begging,  in  a  certain  lamentable  tone, 
for  a  kind  of  cakes  called  soul^akes^ 
and  singing  a  song  which  they  call 
the  souler's  song.  Several  of  these 
terms  clearly  point  out  the  condition 
of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  that 
the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  givers  departed  friends,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Nov.  2,  which  was  the 
feast  of  All  Souls. 

To  watch  like  one  that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling, 
like  a  beggar  at  Hatlowmae.      Two  Gent,  qf  f.,  ii,  1. 
My  wife  to  France:  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither,  like  sweet  Mar, 
Sent  back  like  Hallow-wuu,  or  short'st  of  day. 

BUk.  IT,  ▼,  1. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seen 
hallows,  for  saints,  separately  used, 
but  have  not  marked  the  reference. 
HALSE.  Neck ;  a  Saxon  word,  which 
seems  to  have  remained  longer  in  use 
in  the  phrase  of  hanging  by  the  halse, 
than  in  any  other.  It  occurs  in  Chau- 
cer, Cant.  Tales,  4493  and  10253, 
and  a  verb  made  from  it,  to  haise,  to 
embrace,  is  used  by  him  and  Gavin 
Douglas,  in  the  glossary  to  whose 
VirgU  it  is  explained. 

A  theevisher  knate  is  not  on  lire,  mmw  fllching  no 

more  false. 
Many  a  truer  man  than  he  base  hanged  up  by  tiie 

halse.  Gammer  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  u,  64. 

Hence,  probably,  halter,  for  halster, 
as  being  applied  to  the  neck. 
To  HALSE,  or  HAULSE.   To  embrace, 
or  hang  on  the  neck,  is  used  by 
Spenser  also : 

Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  hatUet,  from  feare  of  trcjuon  free. 

/•.«..  IV,  iu,  49. 
tC.  What  say  you  f 

M.  1  willsaYiio\5wiv^^Aka»«xtu9%ii\V>vi\Tiv"^^^^^ 
Iha^  aa  uovVixni.  T««*fta  V^  Kut^VaVO^SW* 
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See  also  to  Enhalse,   for  to  cUsp 
round  the  neck. 
fHALSIBR.    A  barge-drawer. 

Helciarias,  Mart,  ijni  nafiin  adverM  amae  tnhit  ftroe 
dnctaho.     Qui  tire  an  bateau.    An  hmiiUr,  or  he 


which  haleth  and  drawetb  a  ship  or  barge  alongtt  the 

draweth  np  bwthena 
and  paeket  into  the  ihip.  NowumcUtar,  1685. 


river  by  a  rope :  alio  he  that  draweth  np  bnrthens 


fHALTER-MEN.    Hangmen. 

Bat  it  ia  an  ill  wind  that  blowa  no  man  to  good,  for 
kaittr-mm  and  ballet-makert  were  not  better  aet 
•worke  thii  many  a  day. 

Come«it0/ Lttttn  JVtfwfr  Lmfi  Optm^  or  A  wtoti 
tscdUnt  BumdU  rfVtm  Wit,  4to,  ISSS. 

HALTERSACK.  A  term  of  reproach, 
equivalent  to  hang-dog,  Minnhew 
writes  it  kalteraiek,  and  explains  it, 
**  One  whom  the  gallows  groans  for." 
Coles  has  "One  halter-nek,  nebulo 
egregius.*'     Holioke  also  has  9iek. 

If  he  were  mj  ton,  Iwonld  hang  him  np  by  the  heels, 
and  flea  him,  and  salt  him,  whoreaon  hiUter-tmekl 

B.  and  Fl.  JT*.  of  Bumimg  PtttU,  i,  p.  876. 
Away,  yon  kaUer-mek.joa. 

Ibid.,  JRng  mttd  no  X.,  act  ii. 
Thy  beginning  was  hutp-wek,  and  thy  ending  will  be 
kalUr-Mck.  Ihtd.,  flowr  PU^s  in  Oiu,  PI.  1st. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  also  conjectured 
halter-nck.  These  conjectures  may 
be  right;  but,  from  the  incongruity 
of  calling  a  person  halter-«tcX:,  before 
the  halter  nas  approached  him,  I 
rather  think  that  halter-aack  meant, 
that  the  person  so  called  was  doomed 
to  hang:  iipon  a  halter,  like  a  sack. 

t  HAMKIN.  «  A  kind  of  pudding  made 
upon  the  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton." DuntorCt  Ladies  Dictionary. 

f HANGED.     Intoxicated  (apparently). 

I  sweare  by  these  contents  and  all  that  is  herein  con- 
tained, that  by  the  cuorteoas  faTour  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  doe  finde  my  selfe  sufficiently  lumeod,  anid  that 
henceforth  I  shall  acknowledge  it ;  and  tbat  when- 
soever I  shall  offer  to  bee  kantSd  againe.  I  shall  arme 
my  sclfe  with  the  craft  of  a  fox,  the  manners  of  a 
hogge.  the  wisdome  of  an  asse,  mixt  with  the  civility 
of  a  beare.  This  was  the  forme  of  the  oath,  which  as 
neare  as  I  can  shall  bee  performed  on  my  part;  and 
heere  is  to  bee  noted  that  the  first  word  a  nnrse  or  a 
mother  doth  teach  her  children,  if  they  bee  malea,  is 
drinke,  or  becre ;  so  that  most  of  them  are  transformed 
to  barrels,  firkings,  and  kinderkins,  alwaves  fraisrht 
with  Hambttrge  beere.  Taylor's  Worket. 

fHAND,  was  prefixed  to  names  of 
animals  in  the  sense  of  tame;  as 
hand-wolf t  i.  e.,  a  tame  wolf. 

Do  not  mock  me; 
Thonrh  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs^ 
Wtiicb  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap. 
Like  a  kand-ioolf,  into  my  nattural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  B.  and  Fl.  Maid^i  Tragtdy. 

HAND,  AT  ANY  HAND.  Phrase,  for 
at  any  rate,  at  all  events. 

Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  rery  fairly  bound : 
All  book*  of  love ;  see  that  tU  my  hand. 

Tarn.  o/S&r.,  1,8. 


Sometimes  tii  any  hand : 

0,  for  the  \an  of  lawhter,  hinder  not  the 
hudctisn:  lei  him  (etch  off  hit  drum  is  Mw  AmmL 

^tf'««Mll,>c.,iii.ft. 

So  also  of  all  hands : 

We  eannot  eroas  the  cause  why  we  were  bom. 
Therefore,  ofai/  k*mdt,  we  must  be  fartwom. 

Loot's  L.L^ir,^ 

Of  his  hands  was  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  of  his  inches,  or  of  his  size ;  a  hand 
being  the  measure  of  four  inches. 
''As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands,**  &c., 
was  a  phrase  used,  most  likely,  for 
the  sake  of  a  jocular  equivocation  in 
the  word  tall,  which  meant  either 
bold  or  high : 

Ay,  foraootii ;  but  he  is  m  teU  a  mm  qfUt  ka»di  m 
anT  is  between  this  and  hia  head ;  he  hath  foofjit 
with  a  warrener.  Morrjf  W.  IF.,  i,  4w 

And  111  swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  «/ 
iky  kmmda,  and  that  thou  wiH  not  be  dnmk;  bat  I 
know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  Iky  ksmdo,  and  thai 
thou  wilt  be  drunk:  but  111  swear  it:  and  I  would 
thou  woaUtt  be  a  tall  fellow  qftky  kmmdo, 

Wintoi'M  r.,  ▼,  S. 

Ay,  and  he*t  a  tall  fellow,  and aman  pfkis  kmmdt,  too. 

ri^  Biy.,  Origin  of  Drama,  iii,  Si9. 

So  I  conceive  it  should  be  pointed. 
The  explanations  given  in  the  note  to 
the  Winter*sTale  seem  to  be  erroneous. 
fH  AND.  Out  of  hand,  immediately,  at 
once. 

Actuellcment.  Presently,  quickly,  speedily,  on/ qfiaad; 
without  deliiy,  or  attendance  for.  CotgroM. 

F.  May  he  tume  her  avay 
D.  \t^  out  of  kand. 

Terence  in  BngUtk,  1614 
Qnoth  he,  young  villain,  bluah  for  ahame. 

Why  do  you  silent  stand  P 
What  haTe  vou  done  to  your  step-dame? 
Come,  teu  ma  out  oflUnd, 

Tke  Fryar  and  tk*  Boy,  Fint  Pari. 
As  soon  as  bold  Bobin  did  him  espy. 

He  thought  the  same  sport  he  wo«ild  make; 
Therefore  out  ^hasnd  he  oid  him  to  stand. 
And  thus  unto  him  he  spake. 

BaUad  ofRokin  Hood  and  tks  Jknner. 

To  have  the  hand  in,  to  be  in  practise. 

But  lie  lore  on. 

Since  I  begun. 

To  th*  Durpose,  now  my  kemd  is  in. 

Cotarmo^s  Wits  interpreter,  1871,  p.  107. 
Jo.  Rainess  PetUion  to  Rny  Ckarlss  ike  Second, 
at  Windsor. 
From  me  poet  Hainea, 
That  when  I  waa  at  Windsor, 
My  kand  teas  tken  in,  sir. 
And  I  pleas'd  then,  with  my  fanciful  braina. 
But  my  muse  is  grown  so  costive  sinee  then,  sir. 
That  for  want  of  good  wine,  I  fear  I  shall  never  pleas* 
you  again,  sir. 

To  hold  hands  together,  to  be  united. 

Curtesie  and  charitie  doe  commonly  kold  kmnds  toge- 
ther ;  for  though  an  enemie  have  beene  malidons,  yet 
by  a  curteous  man  bee  shall  be  remitted  upon  the  least 
submission.  JUcA  Cabinet  fumisked  wilk  Farietis  ^ 
Bxcelient  JHscrtpO^ms,  1616. 

fHANDBINDERS.     Fetters. 

Menotes,  liens  k  lier  les  mains,  feri  k  enferrer  lea 
mains.    Manicls,  or  kandbinders.  NomencUtor, 

fH ANDER.     A  handle  or  loop  ?    The 
word  occurs  twice. 
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One  sednf:  a  jnfge  without  a  knnder,  and  willing  to 
brcake  a  jeast  on  it,  said  that  the  jngge  had  beene  in 
the  pillary.  Gratue  LuJcntes,  16S8,  p.  166. 

HANDFAST.  Hold,  custody,  confine- 
ment. 

If  that  thepherd  be  not  in  iani-fdti,  let  him  IW. 

Irtn/.  T,f  iv,  8* 

Connection,  or  union  witli : 

Should  leave  the  handful  that  he  had  of  grace, 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  anna. 

B.  /•  Ft.  Worn.  Eater,  dted  by  Todd. 

To  HANDFAST.  To  betroth,  to  bind 
by  vows  of  duty.  For  examples  to 
this  verb,  and  the  kindred  words,  and 
full  illustration  of  them,  see  Todd^s 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bale, 
Coverdale,  Ben  Jonson,  archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  others,  are  there  quoted. 
Etymology,  hand/astan,  Saxon. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand, 
or  four  inches. 

Here  stalks  me  by  a  prond  and  spangled  lir. 
That  looks  three  landfuU  higher  than  his  foretop. 

J).  JoHS.  Cvnlhia**  £«*.,  lii,  4. 
ru  send  me  fellows  of  a  handful  high 
Into  the  cloisters  where  the  nuns  frequent 

Mtrry  Det.»  0.  PL,  ▼,  271. 

That  is,  sprites. 

They  did  gird  themselves  so  high  that  the  distance 
betwixt  their  shoulders  and  their  girdle  seemed  to  be 
but  a  little  handfuU.  Voryat,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 

Used  also  for  a  span,  which  some 
estimate  at  nine  inches,  as  in  the 
height  of  Goliath : 

Goliah,  nam*d  of  Gath, 
The  only  champiou  that  Fiiilistia  hath. 
This  huge  Colossus,  than  six  cubits  height 
More  by  a  handful, 

Dra^t.  Dot.  f-  OoUak,  voL  iv,  p.  1630. 

Viz.,  "Six  cubits  and  a  span."  i  Sam.p 
xvii,  4. 
tHAND-GUN.     A  musket. 

A  remedy  for  burning,  or  scalding,  or  anv  hurt  with 
un  hami^pmne.  Fathvay  of  Healthy  bl.  1. 

tHANDK£RCH£R.    A  handkerchief. 

Ha,  his  handkereherl 
Tliou'rt  lib'ral  to  thy  father  even  in  death, 
Leav'st  him  a  legaae  to  drie  his  tears, 
Which  are  too  slow ;  they  should  create  a  deluge. 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1664. 

tHANDSOMENESS.    Good  favour. 

He  will  not  look  with  anyhandsonuHett 
Upon  a  woman.     B.  /-  Fl.  Wil  icilhont  Money,  act  L 

A  goodly  woman. 
And  to  her  handeomeness  she  bears  her  state 
Reserved  and  great  Hid. 

fHANDSTKOKES.  Blows  given  hand 
to  hand  in  fighting. 

Batailler,  combattre,  venirkla  main,  livrer  la  bataille. 
To  encounter :  to  joyne  battell :  to  be  in  skirmish :  to 
be  at  handstrokee.  Nomenelator. 

A  band  often  soldiourt  under  one  captaine  and  tent, 
and  are  called  manipulus,  because  theu  kauditroket 
in  fighting  goe  all  together.  Ibid. 

fHAND-TIMBER.    Small  wood. 

Shear  sheep  at  the  moon's  increase :  fell  hand-limbt 
from  the  full  to  the  change.  Fell  frith,  copice,  and 
fuel  at  the  first  quarter. 

Hiahandman*s  Fracliet,  1664. 


tHANDWHILE.    A  short  interval. 

Thou  seroste,  quoth  the  spider,  a  oosterde-monger  t 
Couscicucc  every  kandwktU  thou  doste  cry. 

Heywood*s  Sfidtr  amd  Flu,  1686. 

tHAND-WORM. 

All  the  world  is  in  comparison  for  greatnesse  to  the 
heavens,  as  a  kand^wonne  or  a  nit  may  be  compared 
to  the  world.  Taylor's  Wurkee. 

tHANDY-BLOWS.     Engagement  hand 
to  hand. 

The  great  number  of  our  enemies  froze  me  with  fear, 
and  made  me,  not  without  reason,  to  tremble  in  think- 
ing what  might  be  the  successe  of  so  unequal  a  com- 
bat, yet  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and  hide  my  self,  and 
though  thoso  enemies  which  could  not  come  to  handy' 
bUwi,  shot  arrows  at  us  with  which  I  mitht  have 
been  hurt.  Hgmen'e  Praludia,  1668. 

HANES.      I  presume,  inns  or  cara- 
vansaries. 

At  their  death,  they  usually  give  legacies  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  the  freeing  of  bond-slaves,  re- 

£  airing  of  bridges,  building  of  hanee  for  the  relief  of 
avellers.  Sandys'  Trap.,  p.  67. 

Perhaps  a  Turkish  word. 
fHANG  LAG,  t.  e.,  let  the  one  who 
remains  behind  be  hanged. 

Coliff.  Fly,  irentlemen,  fly  I  0,  if  you  had  seen 

That  tall  fellow  how  he  Uiwacks  fidlers,  you  would 

Fly  with  expedition ;  have  ye  a  mind  to  have  your  fidlet 

Broke  about  your  pates  f 

F'nUer.  Not  we  1  we  thank  ye. 

Collg.  Bang  lag,  hang  lag.  The  ViUain,  1668. 

HANGBY«     A  hanger-on,  a  dependent. 

They  du  slander  him. 
Hang  them,  apair  of  roiling  hang-bies. 

B.  and  PL  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  iv,  2. 
Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and  their  Aa»^^««;  welcom 
beauties  and  your  kind  shadows. 

B.  Jons.  Cyntk.  Ren.,  r,  8. 
Wliat  are  they  [polite  exercises]  else  out  the  varuiiUi 
of  that  picture  of  gentry,  whose  substance  consists  in 
the  lines  and  colours  of  true  vertue ;  but  the  Aoii^- 
byes  of  that  royall  court,  which  the  soule  keepes  in  e 
generous  heart.  Hall,  Quo  tadis,  p.  43. 

HANGERS.     The  part  of  a  sword-belt 
in  which  the  weapon  was  suspended. 

Sir,  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assign*, 
as  girdle,  kangers,  and  so;  three  of  the  carriage^  in 
faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy.  HamLt  v,  9. 

Osrick,  affecting  fine  speech,  calls 
these  hangers  carriages ;  which  Hamlet 
ridicules,  and  begs  that,  till  cannon 
are  worn  by  the  side,  they  may  not 
be  called  carriages,  but  hangers. 

Thou  shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  kangers,  when 
thou  hast  worn  them  a  little  more. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 
You  know  my  state ;  1  sell  no  perspectives. 
Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  kangers,  nor  put  my  trust  in  shoe- 
ties.  B.  and  fl.  Seor^f.  L.,  iL 

Bobadil  uses  it  in  the  singular ;  and 
it  appears  there,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  were  fringed  and  ornamented 
with  various  colours : 

1  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  kanger, 
which,  I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workman- 
ship, was  the  most  peremptory  beautiful  and  gentle- 
mau-like;  vet  he  condemned.  hsA  «>«\.SX^ss«^,V<a. 
themQ»lTj\<!Aan!iT\<iic>3\v>\waV«i««'w  wi.  vv  -a  V.^» 

B<iev^  Hi«  v^  a^a  ■^»>** 
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tHANGERS.    Pot-books. 

To  hang  as  the  poU  doe  uppon  their  iMoen. 

mOaW  DieOoMuru,  ed.  1006,  p.  186. 

fHANGMAN.  This  word  was  used  as 
a  term  of  familiarity,  and  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cat  Cnpid'a  howstrinc,  and  the 
little  kanfpKOM  dare  not  shoot.  M.  A.  ahoulN.t  iii>  S. 
How  doat  thon.  Tom?  and  how  doth  Ned?  quoth  he; 
That  honest,  merry  Aawymw,  how  doth  he  ? 

HANK.    A  tie,  or  hold. 

Therefore  the  Lord  commands,  I  say. 

That  von  his  mimsters  obey ; 

For  if  you  side  for  lore  or  money. 

With  crowns  that  have  so  oft  undone  ye. 

The  deVl  will  get  a  Ami-  upon  ye. 

HudihrM  Mimw.  part  ri,  1706 
The  other,  br  making  use  of  some  certain  personal 
things,  whico  may  keep  a  hmnk  upon  such  censuring 
persons,  as  cannot  otfierways,  a  nd,  in  nature,  be 
nindred  from  being  too  free  with  their  tongues. 

Tkt  Reketu-tal,  1673. 
Med.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  her  on  a  Ami-— you  must 
know  there  was  a  merchant  in  the  citT,  that  nve  me 
two  guineas  a  time  fee,  whom  I  con'a  have  Kept  at 
least  a  fortnight  longer,  and  she  unknown  to  me,  gave 
him  some  sase-posset  drink,  and  the  man  recover'd 
in  a  dav  and  naff,  but  1  threatn'd  her  with  the  college, 
for  pretending  to  give  physick,  and  brought  her  upon 
her  Knees — bark'e  nurse.  Aid. 

HANS  EN  KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase, 
signifying  literally  Jack  in  the  cellar, 
but  jocularly  used  for  an  unborn  in- 
fant, and  so  adopted  in  English. 
Coles  inserts  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
"Harue  in  kelder,  infans  in  utero.*' 

The  original!  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch ;  Gallio- 
be'gicuB,  the  Protoplast ;  and  the  modeme  Mercuries, 
but  hans-tn-kelders.  The  countesse  of  Zealand  was 
brought  to  bed  of  an  almanack ;  as  many  children  as 
da}c8  in  the  yeare. 

Clraveland's  Character  of  a  London  DiurnaUt  1647. 
lUcxi  bc(c  I  to  present  my  auty 
To  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty, 
Whum  [who]  well  I  deem,  (ere  few  months  elder) 
Will  take  out  kans  from  pretty  ketder. 

Lovelace,  p.  6S,  repr. 
fThe  sun  wears  midnisrht;  dny  is  l>eetle-brow'd. 
And  lightning  is  in  keider  of  a  cloud. 

ClweUm^s  Works. 

fHANSE.  The  lintel  or  upper  part  of 
a  door-frame. 

Supercilium,  Vitru.  qnod  ipsis  ostiorum  untipagmentis 
Bub  ipso  fiuperliminari  imponitur.  b^pvt.  The  Aanse 
of  a  doore.  Ifomenelalor,  1586. 

fHANSEL.  Properly,  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods,  which 
was  considered  as  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  the  seller,  according  to 
circumstances,  whence  the  word  was 
commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

With  which  wofuU  tidings  being  sore  utonied,  as  if 
it  were  the  first  hamell  and  beginning  of  evils  com- 
ming  toward  him. 

Hollands  Jmrnianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
He  joyous  of  these  good  hansels  and  overtures  to 
conquest  and  victorie.  Ibid. 

Being  thns  after  a  ridiculous  manner  lifted  up  to  this 
degree,  in  disgrace  (as  it  were)  and  raockene  of  all 
honours,  nnd  by  way  of  servile  flatterie  liaving  made 
a  speech  unto  the  authors  of  this  bene^t  and  aavunct- 


nentof  his,  yea.  and  promised  unto  tiiemntairichci 
and  dignities  for  this  Amsrtf  and  lirat  mil  (as  it 
were)  of  his  empire.  Ikid, 

The  world  is  so  hard  that  we  find  little  txude. 
Although  we  have  all  things  to  please  ereiy  ssaid ; 
Come,  pretty  fiur  maida,  then,  and  make  no  deUy, 
But  give  me  your  hansel,  and  pack  me  away. 

Tha  Pedlar's  f-^^^^tniimt  mm  old  MW. 

fHAP.     Fortune. 

And  to  the  eacreasing  of  his  good  A4^,  he  interecnfed, 
Ite.  XnoUet^mtt.  <f  lie  Tnrkt,  UVK 

-fTo  HAP.     To  clothe. 

For  whie  shoulde  he  deme  moef  (t.«.  ganaentsl 
Being  if  he  had  them,  he  should  not  be  better  ke^i  or 
eovered  from  oolde,  nother  in  hie  appardl  any  whyt 
the  eumlrer.  Mor^s  Uiopim,  lUL 

Kow  whilst  old  hoarv  winter  mounts  the  stagey 
Prepare  voursehres  i*^  th'  eombat  to  encajge ; 
U  your  backa.  and  well  your  belliea  i 


Hap  well  your  backa,  and  well  your 
Then  drink  part  of  a  flaak,  and  fear  no  iO. 


ffll. 


174S. 

HAPPILY.     Corruptly  used  for  Aap/y. 

If  thou  art  privv  to  thy  country^  &t^ 

Which  heatfUg  foreknowing  may  avoid.     EamL,  i,  1. 

The  following  has  been  giren  as  an 
example,  but  is  doubtful : 

Frythee,  good  Grifflth,  tell  me  how  be  ifAi 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  hafpiig         ^^ 
¥at  my  example.  Em,  Win,  iv,  I. 

But  this  is  perfectly  clear : 

But  happUif  that  gentleman  had  buaineM} 
His  face  betrays  my  judgement,  if  he  be 
Kot  much  in  progress. 

Qnam  qfJrragm,  0.  n.,ix»  440. 

And  this  also : 

Ah,  foolish  Christians  1  are  yon,  kappiUOt 
Those  teeth  which  Cadmus  did  to  earth  eoramitf 

fkmshaw^s  Lmsiadt  vii,  9. 

See  Johnson,  4,  Happily. 

HAPPY  MAN  BE  UlS  DOLE.  See 
Dole. 

HARBINGER.  A  forerunner;  an  offi- 
cer in  the  royal  household,  whose 
duty  was  to  allot  and  mark  the  lodg- 
ings of  all  the  king's  attendants  in  a 
progress.  From  the  word  harhorough, 
or  harberffh,  a  lodging.  Harbinger  i% 
still  a  common  word  in  poetry.     The 

Eracticea  of  the  old  harbingers  are 
ere  the  subject  of  allusion : 

I  have  no  reason  nor  spare  room  for  any. 
Love's  harbinger  bath  chalk'd  upon  my  hearty 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  my  brain, /br  FUaia^ 
This  house  is  wholly  taken  up /br  rUtoia. 

JamMS.,O.FL,Tii,lS7. 

It  appears  that  this  custom  was  still 
in  force  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign: 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  paai  the  nunmer  at 
Winchester,  bishop  Ken's  house,  which  he  held  in 
the  right  of  his  preoend,  was  marked  by  the  harhinaer 
tat  the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn ;  but  he  reused  to 
erant  her  admittance,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  for 
fodgings  in  another  place.    Hawkin's  Ufe  ^Bp.  Ken. 

HARBOROUGH.       Harbour,    stetion 
shelter.     Hereberga,  Saxon. 

Ah  pleasant  harhorough  of  my  heart's  thought  I 
Ah  sweet  delight,  the  quick'ner  of  my  soulT 

TancrtdaMd  Gim.,  O.  PL,  11, 820. 
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Leave  me  those  bills  where  hurhnmgh  nis  to  tea, 
Nor  holly  both,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch. 

Spetu,  Skip.  KaL,  June,  19. 
Your  honoanible  hvllu  have  pat  into  harboraugki 
theyHl  take  in  fresh  water  here. 

Meny  Dn.,  0.  PL,  r,  2&8. 

Also  written  herborough,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  etymology : 

Like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  ont  of  Newgate 
into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  setup  in 
his  last  herboromffh  (t.  e,  the  cart). 

B.  Jons.  DiscoMritt,  voL  vii,  76. 

tHARBOUR.  The  place,  or  covert, 
where  the  hart  or  hind  lay.  The 
harhourer  was  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  trace  the  stray  hart  to 
his  covert  in  the  forest. 

tHARD  HOLD,  with.    Stiffly. 

BataiUe  ferme.  A  hot  skirmish  or  battell,  wherein 
both  sides  stnnd  to  it  with  hxird  hold.     Nomemclator. 

fHARDHEADS. 

I  found  many  gaests  of  drrers  factions,  some  outlaws 
of  England,  some  of  Scotland,  some  neighbours  there- 
about at  cards,  some  for  ale.  some  for  placks  and 
hardJudds.  Letter  dated  Jan.  12/A,  1570. 

HARDIMENT.  Courage,  or  acU  of 
courage. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  cluuiicing  kardiwient  witn  great  Glendower. 

\Hen.ir,U^. 
But.  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hwdinuntt 
The  youthful  knight  coula  not  for  ought  be  staid. 

Spem.  F.  Q..  I,  i,  14. 

HARDYHED.  Hardihood,  hardiness. 
Spenser.  Only  an  antiquated  form 
of  the  word. 

A  HARE  was  esteemed  a  melancholy 
animal,  probably  from  her  solitary 
sitting  in  her  form.  It  was  an  in- 
separable consequence  of  that  notion, 
in  the  fanciful  physics  of  the  time, 
that  its  flesh  sliould  be  supposed  to 
engender  melancholy.  It  was  not 
only  in  England  that  the  hare  had 
this  character.  La  Fontaine  says,  in 
one  of  his  Fables, 

Dans  un  profond  ennui  ce  Kerre  se  plongeoit* 
Cet  amwuA  est  triitet  et  U  crainte  le  rouge. 

Iiiv.ii,Esblel4. 

Afterwards  of  the  same  hare, 

Le  m^hmcolique  animal 

Prince  Henry  tells  Falsta£f  that  he  is 
as  melancholy  as  a  hare.  1  Hen.  IV ^ 
i,  2. 

Tas.  and  like  your  inelanehi^  hare. 
Feed  after  midnight.         White  Denl,  0.  PI.,  yf,  808. 
The  meUmeholjf  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers. 

Drayt.  Pofyoli.,  Sons  ii,  p.  690. 
The  eyght  thinge  is  hare  fleshe,  which  liKewise  en- 
gendretn  melancholy  bloudde,  as  Basis  sayetb  in  the 
plnce  afore;  alegato  this  flesh  engendS^th  more 
mdancholy  than  any  other,  as  Galen  saythe. 

FayneWa  Beg.  San.  Salemi,  p.  89. 

This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift's 
time.     In  his  Polite  ConTersation, 


lady  Answerall,  being  asked  to  eat 
hare,  replies,  "  No,  madam,  they  say 
'tis  melancholy  meat."  Dialog.  2. 
A  hare  crossing  a  person's  way  was 
supposed  to  disorder  his  senses. 
When  a  clown  is  giving  himself  very 
fantastical  aire,  it  is  said  to  him, 

WhT,  PompOT,  prithee  let  me  tpeake  to  himl 
111  lay  my  life  some  hare  hae  croe^d  lAm. 

B.  4' FL  Wit  at  ee».  Weap.,  if,  p.  97S. 

Bat  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares 
was,  that  they  annually  changed  their 
sex,  which  yet  was  coantenanced  by 
respectable  ancient  authorities,  and 
not  denied  by  sir  Thomas  Brown 
with  so  much  decision  as  might  be 
expected.  Fletcher  has  alluded  to  it, 
which  for  a  poet  was  allowable : 

Snakes  that  cast  tout  ooata  for  new, 
Camelions  that  alter  hue, 
Hares  theUwearlji  eesee  change. 

Ikit]tf.Shsp.,iii,l. 

Butler  has  not  overlooked  it,  for  a 
comic  allusion : 

When  wires  their  lezei  change  like  hopes. 

flSrfi*r.,II,ii,¥.706. 

Brown  handles  the  subject  in  his 
Vulgar  Erron,  III,  17. 
[The  hare  was  vulgarly  supposed  to 
be  so  fearful  that  it  never  closed  its 
eyes,  even  in  sleep.  Chapman  has 
drawn  from  this  notion  a  fine  epithet 
in  his  Epic4?dium  on  the  death  of 
prince  Henry :] 

tBelentless  Rigor,  and  Conftasion  faint, 
*  Frantic  Distemper,  and  hare-^edVnrtM, 
And  short-breathed  Thirst,  with  ever-burning  breast. 

[The  bone  of  a  haire's  foot  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  remedy  against  the 
cramp.] 

tThe  bone  of  a  haires  foote  closed  in  a  ring. 
Will  drive  away  the  cramp  whenas  it  doth  wring. 

WtthaW  DUtumarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  SIS. 

To  HARE.  The  same  as  to  harry,  to 
harass,  or  scare. 

I'  the  name  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  you  do? 
Sore  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  fire  wits 
And  seven  senses.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  2V4,  iL  S. 

Then  did  the  d(^  run,  and  fight  with  one  another 
at  fair  teeth,  wliich  should  have  the  lardons;  by  thii 
means  they  left  me,  uid  I  left  them  also  bustling 
with  and  hairing  one  another. 

0fe«U'«£a»el.,B.ii,dLl4. 

HARECOPPE  apparently  is  used  for 
hare-brain;  being  composed  of  hare, 
and  eoppe,  the  top  of  anything. 
Other  conjectures  have  been  made, 
but  this  has  most  probability.  See 
Cop. 

A  merry  hareeoppe  "tia^  axA  ^'^^mm«b^  ««K^«s&sstt^ 


fHARB-PIPE.     An    inBtroinent    for 

catcliing  hares. 

If  laj  Iif  Du.  not  bHlDg  in  ludi  «0t.  jHr  ua.,  oi 

■bil  Uvs  01  k«p  uj  hoBod.  gRjhcnuiil,  u  otbu 
dot  Sir  Is  '"">k  **  "T  Tenl*.  un,  jUnfipu,  uuli, 
■•U,  at  oUa  cBfiu.  to  tike  or  ilntroy  dure,  lim, 
eonin.  or  otbcr  MnUeiutni  ;■■■,  ud  laH  <h 
thcmT  conTiiUd  >t  the  mi.  of  Itac  pun,  trcrr  nich 
ofreader  ilull  be  ioBiiionrf  lut  on*  whole  ytire. 

DmUatt'iOmiUnfJiulicr,  109)1. 

fHARLAKBNE.  The  old  English  furm 
of  the  Italian  word  harlequin. 

fm.  Sit,  hem  m  lUlien  imilMttm  aaai  to  ofler  i 
Bill  Id  •oni  lordehip. 

7V«kI;  rf  Tlfrt  Kulut  Bnlten.  IBOT. 
I  fu  eoippue  nf  IDTU  and  bi<  Iriend  to  Dnthma  ID 
the  votIlI  10  ttSj  u  to  ft  eoopje  ot  nler  bnctEli, 
(or  Thil'it  hope  ■iiidi  the  one  ap,  diapuie  phiDECi 
the  other  down,  whil'it  I,  Hke  i  t^lalnu  m  u 
Italiu  omniEdj,  (luid  miUiii  fin*  It  both  their 
foUieL  Jbo^OiUi,  1S3S. 

HARLOCK,  A  plant,  auppoaed  to  be 
mentioned  bj  Shakespeare  in  the  fol- 
lowing pauage,  where  the  old  reading 
was  kar-doek.  But  the  one  name  is 
no  more  to  be  found  in  the  old 
botanista  than  the  other.  So  far 
there  i«  no  choice;  but  the  passage 
from  Drayton  turna  the  scale. 


It  is  mentioned  by  him  again : 

T)ic  liJI;r,  ind  the  ludj^iseekB,  lFi-fiyi>i  i. 

Here,    however,    it    figures     among 

Kir.  Todd  conjectures,  not  impro- 
bably, that  harlock  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  charlock,  which  is  the  wild 
mustard,  a  very  common  weed  in 
fields. 
HARNESS.  Armour,  //amois,  French. 

Bingthe  nlimai  belli  blow,  uinill  come,  wrMkl 

Jfeei.,!,  t. 

ifn  ftlie  hnd  (he  WrHiii  ell  errajr'd, 
cr  AanirfH  which  Aid  haog  thereby 
hetKltu  ibe  d^bt,  tbBt  111*  yoBg  Dujd 
miBht  in  cqiul  tnnei  unxupony. 

Sinu.  P.  D.,IlI,iii.Bl. 
lie  that  irithhilibinKullimKVdolkwill  IbeuL 
cu«  ii  kft  ■  hoJe  Uiroogh  which  he  mft;  pepe 


Tbni  "btn  ilie  hnd  (he  t 


To  KABNESS. 


To  dress  in  ai 

.nnerl.  epproseh. 


Hameaa'd  mat^e  means  armtd  maa- 

d  HARRINGTON,  A  farlliing;  be- 
cause lord  Harrington  obtaiued  from 
Jamea  I  a  patent  foi  maiiung  \>iua 


HAB 

farthings.  A  figure  of  one  of  thcM 
pieces  ia  giveu  in  Mr,  Gifford's  cd. 
of  Jonson,  vol.  t,  p.  4,5. 

0^^^t>Kk*>idelheR7«iiin  eeeft,  raid; 


Hia  vil  he  cuut  n  dinoae  bj  leocj 

Ai  ther  fthill  ba  •  Sunwiw  (he  beOer  thrH. 

au^  Mt<i.  U^t,  ii,  L 

See  also,  act.  iv,  sc.  8. 

Ihne  bit  foDrarRn&iiBdi,«Bd  not  (Dttca  the 
ndDB  otone  ifarTJulai, 

fir  H.  WiUlmU  hUUn,  p.  iW. 

Drunken  Bamaby  mentions  this  coin, 
on  bis  arrival  at  the  town  of  that 


lb  >  lie(gu  thai  did  erne  it,  ftc  Pwtiii.>SS. 

In  theneweditionof  BamBbee(1820) 
it  is  erroneously  called  a  town  token. 
Vol.  i,  p.  24. 

How  Barnaby  got  to  ffarrinfflim, 
which  ii  beyond  Kettering  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  his  way  from  Hunt- 
ingdon to  Sawtry,  is  not  very  clear. 
He  must  have  reeled  very  widely.  The 
HarringloH  in  Lincolnshire  is  still 
more  out  of  his  way.  But  he  coo- 
feaaea  aucb  errora  at  the  end  of  hia 

HARKISH.     Harsh.    An  old  way  of 
writing  the  word. 

1\>  wIluju  tht  Tcrie  fthinin^  Terce  ot  eicelleot  vatDL 
thouf  Ik  in  ft  vcjj  kitrritk  aubject,  had  wrouf  ht  ft  kind 


HARROT.     A    cormptioi 

(here-hauU). 

By  IMi  bftfcbniftit,  gaitleDpn,  1  1 

timont  the  iarrau'jaaia.  [n  lb< 


of   herald 


TbeJi 


c  ttran^t  luigiuBe, 

7.  '"  j"^™.'fc!'««  W'^^at  iii. 

Iierring  IhM  vu  btmlcd  in  Adara  ud 
r.-c  B  uituEO,  do  1  fetch  mj  pediicTvc  f^m,  br  tbe 
luml-i  book.  Ihd.,  St.  S»  u  lit  if.,  I,  S. 

tSir,  ■  hcu  the  ^Dttiile  wu  pitched,  uid  ftppoinled  to 

nreirbf  the  JuitvlUi  of  timv 

HARROW.  An  exclamation  of  sorrow 
or  alarm ;  is  doubtless  of  the  tame 
origin  with  the  Norman  Aaro,  and 
probably  the  Irish  arrah.  Hr. 
Tyrwhitt  derived  it  from  two  Ice- 
landic words,  kar,  high  or  loud,  and 
op,  clamour :  which,  be  thought, 
were  once  common  to  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations.  Cant.  Tales,  note 
on  3286.  Du  Cange  baa  both  haro 
and  haroep,  but  makes  no  attempt  at 
tbe  et^molof^.    The  old  conjectures 


EAR  4 

concerning  tbe  calling  on  Harold,  or 
RoUo  (Ha  Saoul),  hdve  been  rejected 
by  our  best  critica,  yet  are  c-etaioed 
by  Roquefort. 

HmrrOK  now,  out  And  well  twiT  I  ho  crjAv^, 

Sp4iU,i.q.,ii.<!i.a. 

^■mw  r  tUi  I  iwdt  tun  u  I  go. 

To  HARROW.  To  yex  orpfiinder  'the 
same  aa  to  Hakbt,  infra,  and  merely 
A  corruption  of  it.  The  history  of 
our  Lord'a  deacent  to  hell  uiis  n 
favorite  legend  with  our  ancestara, 
knd  the  phniae  applied  to  it  whh, 
rcEularly,  that  he  harroteedot  karxced 
bell :  that  ia,  plundered  or  atripptd 
it ;  as,  by  virtue  of  his  cross,  he 
released  Adam,  and  many  of  bis  sons : 
the  autbority  for  wbicb  was  the  fnlse 
gospel  of  NicodemuB.  Spender  has 
tvice  uaed  the  eipreasioo  in  that  way : 

And  he  that  kammti  ittl,  with  haiit  ilcwrF. 


Also,  in  hia  Sonnets,  he  Mys,  ad- 
dreating  Chriat, 

And  hiTinr  kiTTo^d  ktU,  iiiU  briii(  iwij 
Ciptiiilj  lienM  BpBit  SmimI  8«. 

Chaucer  had  nsed  the  same  cxpre»- 
aion.  Cant.  Talea,  t.  3512;  aud  Mr. 
Tyrwbitt,  in  bia  note  on  that  pnssnge, 
gives  two  other  iuHtancea.  Tb«  Utter, 
from  the  Cheater  Whitaun  Playes, 
MS.  Harl,  2013,  ia  very  curious.  T)gc 
cooks'  company  were  to  repreBent  the 
deacent  to  h^,  and  are  thus  ad- 
dreaaed ; 

You  eooftn  with  jour  cuTtige  HsttHnyoq  doe  vdl 
Id  pB^nt  Ktt  out  tho  lutmwi»ff  qf  ittL 

Sir  Eglamoare  of  Artoya  too,  like 
Chaucer's  carpenter,  la  said  to  hnve 
sworn  "by  him  that  harowed  hell." 
2b  HARRY.  To  barass,  vex.  or  tor- 
ment ;  also  to  pull  rndely,  Frnm 
harier,  old  Normaa  French,  of  the 
aame  meaning. 

Tndud  he  ti  h,  I  npenl  me  miieh 
Thai  1  »  i^-d  him.  .dil.iU  ari~..  ill.  3 

Tim,  with  afjLH  mon  JapadeDt  Oun  fail  vi^jirJ, 
Hv  Adrrjr'rf  her  unidBt  ■  nrmt  of  mdan. 

Rnfui^t  Trag-,  0. 1'i..  iv,  3?4. 
WhtD  I  hiT«  JtvrW  him  Ihu  two  or  thiec  vcnn. 

Which  all  do  wiih  in  hmtn  lomn/. 

tWllh  liko  fortitqdo  iln,  orer  ■giinilVule'm,  oui 


tO/rf-HARRY.      A  term  formi^rly  ap- 
plied satiricall;  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 


7  HAB 

HAR&T  GROAT.  The  groats  coioed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  were  so 
called,  ana  had  aeveral  distinctions ; 
as,  the  old  Harry  ffroat,  the  gunhole 
groat,  the  first  and  second  gunstone 
groat,  Sas.  The  old  Harry  groat  is 
that  which  haa  the  bead  of  the  king, 
with  a  long  face  and  long  hair. 
Hewit  on  Coitu,  p.  69.  See  the  note 
to  the  following  paauge : 

A  piece  or  ABtJiiaitT,  lii;  *tij  EnjliihcoAn^aadifyMi 
will  nsedl  know,  "til  u  old  Bmrrf  gnml. 

A<t6,un,  o.  PL,  I,  a. 

HART  OF  GREECE.     See  Gbbecb. 

HART  OP  TEN.  Aliartpasthis  aixtb 
year  was  ao  termed,  as  baring  ten 
branchea  on  bia  horna.  See  Man- 
wood'a  Forest  Laws,  4to,  1598,  p.  28. 
Alao  Scott'a  Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  1 77, 
note,  where  antlert  ia  an  error.  Tbe 
antlen  are  the  short  brow  boma,  not 
the  branched  boma. 

And  I  ktrt  of  It*, 
Hldam,  I  (nm  ho  bg.  B.  Jm,.  SU  Si^.,  i,  I. 

AjcreU,  lirn  deerl 
But.  Whit  hodT    Jilm.¥aikei,tiMrl<!fln. 

So  a  deer  of  ten : 

He  will  mike  jon  ron]  iport,  he  u  a  dser 

Ofte*  it  lout,  Mmh.  B-f.  i^tU  Ball,  fr,  1. 

IHARTHELED.  Apparently  the  same 
SB  wattled. 

A  kArlli/Ud  well,  01  mlkiia  with  fauU  nit,  wmdl, 

iTif  lov  sic'iourii,  id.  iwe,  f .  ua. 
tHARVEST  EARS. 

Tbine  eirei  be  do  pilgrimin,  or  tn  the  wiMftrn«a.  ■■ 
thej  uj  commodj.  iboa  hut  on  thj  kvmt  Mra, 

JTififli'  DiiKaiMri;  ti.  IMS,  p  M. 

HASKE.  A  fiah'baaket ;  put  also  for 
the  constellation  Pisces. 

And  Fhoehiu,  won  of  hii  jeartr  luk. 

YitabLiht  hith  hii  ilMila  in  bwli  Uf, 
Aad  lahea  w  hie  judo  iajUkit  Imkt- 

4h».  BtL  ffe...  T.  It. 

Explained  by  E.  K.,  who  bas  been 
suppoaedtobeSpenierbimself,  "Tbe 
sanne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the  aigne 
Pisces  all  November;  a  hatke  ia  a 
wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  carrie 
fish."  Daviaon  tues  the  same  phraae  : 

TheJmfliU  eiiDBfl.  whom  doodj  wintd^i  aplKbt 

Hed  ihst  ffsm  at  in  watrj  Aiho  iut(. 

Beturneo  enma.  Fotmt,  1611.  p.  S8. 

Asb  defines  it,  anything  made  of 
rashes  or  wicker,  and  derives  it  fifom 
tbe  German ;  bat  I  have  not  seen  it, 
except  in  this  application  to  the  sign 
Piacea,  and  EUvlU^  ev^jVKcc*  "*,  »e.- 


HAS 


408 


HAU 


explained  the  word  haske,  we  miut 
be  allowed  to  wonder  at  Spenser's 
Rfttronomy,  putting  the  sun  into  Pisces 
in  November,  instead  of  February. 
The  Summary  of  Dubartas  says, 
''The  water-bearer,  or  Aquarius,  as 
also  the  fishes,  for  the  humiditie  of 
the  season,  in  the  moneths  of  January 
and  February."  P.  16.5. 
flASLET.  The  principal  entrails  of  a 
hog.  Johnson  has  this  word,  but 
without  an  example. 

There  wu  not  a  hoe  killed  within  three  parishet  of 
him,  whereof  he  hu  not  Bome  part  of  the  htuUt  and 
puddings.  OulFs  Mo^Um,  B.  iii,  ch.  41. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  obsolete, 
and  is  sometimes  called  harslet.    See 
Domestic  Cookery,  p.  91. 
tHASTING.    An  early  fig. 

FicoflprKOoz.  Figne  haitive.  ▲  rathe  fig  ripened 
before  the  time :  an  luuting.  NcmenckUor. 

f  HAT.     To  give  the  hat,  to  salute. 

I  coold  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss,  said  I,  than  as  I 
thought  it  implied  a  farther  familiarity,  and  that  you 
cannot  expect  shoold  be  bome  by  any  man  of  honour : 
however,  sir,  said  I,  I  spoke  only  to  my  wife;  I  said 
nothing  to  you,  but  gene  you  my  hat  u  I  passed  yon. 

Hiitory  of  Colonel  Jack,  17S8. 

To  HATCH.  To  engrave,  or  mark  with 
lines;  from  hacher,  French.  The 
strokes  of  the  graver  on  a  plate  are 
still  called  hatchings. 

And  such  a^n 
As  venerable  Nestor  hatck'd  m  silver.  TVo.  /*  (V.,i,8. 
Tliy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  katek'd 
With  silver.  Love  in  a  Mau,  1S33. 

To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your  profession 
Hatck'd  in,  and  made  one  piece,  in  sucn  a  periL 

B.  and  Fl.  Thierry  and  Th.,  act  ii,  p.  146. 

Also  for  Stained : 

When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against  thee, 
HateVdm  the  life  of  him.  Jb.,  (hut.  qfCwd  v,  p.  90. 

Thus  place  him. 
His  weapon  haleh'a  in  blood,  all  these  attending 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes. 

Eumortms  Lieut.,  i,  1. 

It  is  here  used  loosely,  perhaps  for 
coloured  or  stained : 

A  rymer  is  a  fellow  whose  face  is  hateht  all  over  with 

.  impudence,  and  should  hee  bee  hang'd  or  pilloried, 

'tis  armed  for  it.  Overbury,  Char.,  0  7. 

Ill  the  Honest  Ghost  we  have  it 
written  achH^  but  with  the  same 
meaning : 

High  swelling  crimes,  which  rirhllT  understood. 
Might  stage  a  rubrick  story,  aehH  m  bk)od. 

Venee  to  the  State  Censor. 

See  under  Gilt,  that  word  also  ap- 
plied to  the  stain  of  blood. 
fHATE-LIGHT.    Obnoxious  to  light. 

So  that  the  duke  my  father  nere  had  ken 
Of  my  endoystring  in  this  hate-Ugkt  den. 

HiMtorie  cf  Albino  and  Bellama,  1688. 

fHATHER.    Heather. 


Heath  is  the  generall  or  ooDBion  nm^  wlMnaf  ikn 
is  owne  kind,  called  kather,  the  other  ling. 

Norden'M  Sur9mon^Mk§mo,  ICia 

fHATTERING.     Dangerous. 

Castles  for  ladies,  and  for  carpet  knightik 
Unmerdfolly  spovld  at  feasting  fichta. 
Where  ktUtering  bullets  are  fine  sugred  planar 
No  feare  of  roaring  guns,  or  thnn^ngdrans. 

I^lor'a  JrerUs,  1690. 

f  HAVE.  Have  at  all,  a  desperate  risk. 
A  phrase  taken  from  the  practice  of 
ramblers. 

Her  dearest  knigfat,  whom  she  so  just  may  eall. 
What  with  his  £bts,  and  what  with  Uoe  at  eM, 
Lay  hidden  like  a  savage  in  his  dea, 
For  feare  of  bayliffes,  sergeants,  marshals  men. 

Ooa  Nomee  mmd  Bmd  Newas,  \B5BL 


Were  not  jon  better  helpe  aw^  with  some  of  it? 
But  you  will  starve  jrourselfe,  that  when  y*  are  rotten. 
One  MM  eUMof  mine  may  set  it  flying. 
And  I  will  hate  your  bones  cut  into  diee. 
And  make  you  guiltv  of  the  spending  of  it 

EoMdolfVt  Mutes  LooRng^GUsss,  164S. 

Then  heats  ntaU,tht  passe  is  got^ 

for  oominff  off,  oh  name  it  not ; 

Who  woala  not  die  upon  the  spot  I 

ClsemUn^s  PMms,  16S1. 

The  celebrated  duke  of  Buckingham 
is  said  to  have  written  on  the  Monu- 
ment, in  chalk,  the  following  lines : 

Here  stand  1, 
The  Lord  knows  idiyi 
But  if  I  fall. 
Hassatyeatt. 

To  have  towards  any  one,  to  pledge 
him  in  drinking.  The  following  is  a 
curious  picture  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
drinking : 

Phil.  The  battle  by  all  means. 

Sir.  Strike  up  the  battle  then.     Think  yovr  iebes 

all  in  service  now.  and  do  as  1  do. 

IThey  take  their  pots  in  their  l^  hands. 
Take  your  bowes  gent,  and  make  a  stand. 
Right !  draw  your  shafts  now,  and  nock  'em. 

iTkey  take  their  cups  in  Ueir  right  hands  tojO. 
Very  good  1  now  smooth  your  feathers. 

„  „  ,  „  iThey^amcffthsfiotM. 

Well  donel  Present,  and  take  aym. 

Here's  to  thee,  Leoerates.  * 

Leoc.  Hose  Umards  thee,  FhHotas. 

FhiL  To  thee,  Archippua. 

Arch.  Here,  Molops. 

Mol.  Have  at  y(ra,  fidlers. 

Cartmighes  Royatt  ^om,  1651. 

fHAYER,  n.  s.    One  who  has. 

A  princes  fkvonr  is  a  precious  thing. 
Yet  it  doth  many  unto  mine  bring; 
Because  the  heaters  of  it  proudly  use  it, 
And  (to  their  owne  ambiuous  ends)  abuse  it. 

Taylor's  Workes,\tSO, 

HAUGHT.   Proud ;  from  haut,  French. 
The  same  as  haughty. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  hemght  insulting  man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord;  I  have  no  name,  no  title. 

jr.&c*.iJ.iT,l. 
•  0  fnU  oi  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloeter, 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothen  hasight  and  proud. 

K.  Kiek.  ni,  ii,  8. 
This  hetnght  retolre  beoomei  your  m^esty. 

j;As7£f;0.FL,ii,8«6. 

Also  high : 

Fbmpey,  that  second  Mars,  whose  hanght  renown. 
And  noble  deedi^  wore  greater  than  his  fortunes 

Ci0rM<M,O.PL,ii,88l. 


HAV 


&Hd  that  Ui  annfi  t—fU 

k»  fDflmen  to  ba  known- 


.  intmd  the  dij  Is 


In  the  foUowing  pusnge  it  ii  spelt 
like  tbe  French  orieinal ; 

Lqnfer 

Hon  1h<  «t  b«at  >u  aot  befm  U>  Ml. 
Tbu  iru  thii  iHvad  ud  pomt>oii>  eudiuU. 

HirnrM  *^-.  P-  >»■ 

Spenwf  baa  also  Atnilf,  which  la  onlv 
a  more  antiqaated  form  of  the  French 
vord ;  and  enn  the  I  is  prouonaced : 

Ot  throogli  lUBHrt  ofcannt'nuie*  Brood  and  km^U, 

To  wnoE  U.e  waka  oft  hUa  In  hu  one  uunll. 

/,  C-,V],fl,«S. 

Thai  alio  here : 

HATING,  t.  Fortune,  or  poBseaaioDB  ; 
often  u«ed  in  this  manner  by  Slialce- 
apeare  and  hie  eontemporariea. 

llie  m'u  prinn  ■nd  Poioi.  "*'       Mir.  W.  W,  iii.  S. 

It  ia  plain  by  tbe  context,  that  hia 
poverty  is  here  alluded  to,  thoogh 
Dr.  Johnaon  seema  once  to  hare 
tboagbt  otherwise. 

0«t  pndietioii 
or  Dslile  toriii;,  ind  of  ni)iil  bops.     Jf«(.,  i,  t. 

Often  used  in  the  plural  aUo : 

But  Hr'd  mj  piwDt  hainat  to  b«>t«» 
UibonntiHUpiiniijiL  JTn.  f/H,  iiL  S. 

Lie  in  ft  TAUr-bartr*!  home  I  &  nntleinui  of  hi* 
tatinftl  B.  Jim.  Sweiyll.  iiiu  S.,  1,4. 

One  or  joDi  istiiwi,  ud  jrt  nrk  fend  eun  I 

JTiuu-  LeMHf  GUh.  O,  FL,  1j<.  900. 

In  Scotch  it  meana  manners  or  be- 
haviour.  See  Jamieson.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  proper  Engliah  exam- 
ple of  that  sense. 
■HAVIOUR,  for  behftyiour.  Very  fre- 
quently  used  by  Shakespeare. 

OoH  OD  m;  mutcr'i  grief.  TtM(f.  N.,  B,  i. 

IntomiDimrori«reu.      Ctmt.,lii,*. 

Uaed    by   Spenser  also,    see    Todd. 
This  dropping  the  first  ayllable  of  a 
word  waa  more  common    formerly 
than  now. 
tHAlIME-LEGGFD.    Bandy-legiged. 

Tlint  ii  /iMnme-Uffged,  Ime*  turned  oalvu^as  lOBfl 
•It,  IhU  balb  a  win  at  bit  lenea.  tiIeiu. 

HAW.  A  yard,  or  encloanre ;  ongin- 
ally  haugh. 

St.  Nun  Bolhaw— bilh  the  idditian  of  Bathhn, 

wheRui.iif'old  timeboata  Hen  mule,  and  bndtJ 
fnai  Dovniale  to  h<  mended.  Slum,  Ltm4i»,  p.  ISl. 

BAWBERK.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  of 
solid  armour,  supposed  to  have  been 
larger  than  the  habergeon.  ChMicer, 
we   aee,  has   made  «   knight    pat 
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it  on  oTer  tbe  habergeon.  See  in 
Haberoion. 

^aitm  aroae  I  Ihnt  da>  he  laid  a^da 
Hli  Wlir^Rnmi.  he  wont  to  eombal  in, 

And  donoM  a  hreaat-plata  fkir,  of  proof  oDtned, 
Sneh  one  u  foot.iiien  ue,  Lighl,  tmwt,  thin. 

Fkirf.  Tmlie,li,V>. 

Hia  Mends,  therefore,  thought  bim 
half  nDarmed.  Gray  aeema  to  bare 
considered  it  as  regolarly  of  mail ; 
"  Helm,  nor  hmiberk't  twisted  mail." 

HAWK ;  Between  hawk  and  butiard. 
Prov,  Meaning,  perhaps,  originally, 
between  two  eqaally  dangerous  ene- 
mies, a  hawk  and  a  kite.  It  ia  now 
chiefly  used  to  express  mere  doubt. 
The  hawk  ia  teachable,  tbe  biutard  is 
not;  whence  the  French  put  them 
together  in  a  proverb  thus:  "Yon 
cannot  make  a  hawk  of  a  bunard." 
"D'une  bnse  on  ue  saoroit  foire  nn 
epervier."    Maliniet  Senon.,  No.  223. 

HAWKER.  Originally,  perhap^  one 
who  carried  about  hawks  for  sale, 
though  obsolete  in  that  sense,  by  tbe 
disuse  of  the  thing.  Hinshew  says, 
"Tbe  appellation  seemetb  to  grow 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like 
those  that  with  hauke*  teeke  their 
game,  where  they  can  find  it ;"  but 
this  is  less  probable.  In  confirmation 
of  the  former  deriration,  cadger, 
which  means  also  a  hawker,  is  derired 
from  eadge,  a  round  hoop  of  wood  on 
which  they  carried  their  hawks  for 
sale.  See  Bailey,  also  C&sax. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  hoek,  a  Ger- 
man word  for  a  salesman. 
A  hawker  meant  also,  aa  may  be  sup- 
posed, one  who  used  hawkt,  as  a 
hunter  means  one  who  hunts. 

HAWKING,  f.  The  diTersion  of  catch- 
ing game*  with  hawks.  This  was  an 
amusement  to  which  onr  ancestors 
were  ao  much  attached,  that  the 
allusions  to  it  in  their  writings  are 
perpetual.  These  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  turning  to  the  several  terms 
borrowed  from  that  sport,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  dialogues  or  other 
writings.  Under  Uaqoard  I  have 
«ven  a  long  continued  allegory  on 
the  snbject  of  hawking,  from  Shake- 
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from  Deanmont  and  Fletcher.  ^  In 
both,  it  appears  how  generally  familiar 
the  terms  and  practices  of  hawking 
were  at  that  time,  which  is  all  that 
requires  to  be  shown  under  this 
word. 

Vow  tboa  com*it  near  the  nttore  of  a  woinaa. 
Hang  these  tame-hearted  eyassei,  Uiat  nti  looner 
See  the  Inrt  oat,  and  hear  their  hnthand'a  hoUotr, 
But  cnr  Uke  kites  upon  'em:  the  free  kaggari 
(Whidb  is  that  woman  that  hath  wins,  and  knows  it, 
Spirit  and  plame)  will  make  an  honored  eheda 
Tb  shew  her  freedom,  sail  in  er'ry  air 
And  look  out  er'rr  pleasore,  not  regarding 
Imt*  nor  fMcrry,  tuI  her  ftitck  command 
What  she  desires,  making  her  foander'd  keeper 
Be  glad  to  lling  oat  troimtt  uid  gokkn  ones, 
Tb  take  her  down  again.    Wowum*s  Friu,  i,  3,  p.  181. 

The  prevalence  of  in  closures  has  made 
hawking  almost  impossible^  in  most 
parts  of  England. 
BAXTER,  «.  A  hacknied  person ;  for 
hackster,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 
From  hack.     See  Todd  in  Hacktier. 

For  to  hring  an  old  kdister  to  the  exercise  of  derotion, 
is  to  bring  an  old  bird  to  sing  prick-sqnc  in  a  cage. 

Ctilus'i  [i.  e.  BriUkwaiVi]  Wkimxies,  p.  61. 
Towing,  like  a  desperate  kastert  that  he  has  express 
command  to  seise  upon  ail  our  properties. 

Lady  Jlimonft  i,  1. 

HAY.  Originally  a  hedge ;  from  haie, 
French.  Also  a  kind  of  net  to  catch 
rabbits,  chiefly  by  inclosing  their 
holes  as  with  a  hedge. 

▲  connie-catcher  is  one  who  robs  warrens,  and  connie- 
grounds,  pitching  his  ktMi  before  their  holes. 

Mimkew. 
Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  had  a  wit  so  badde. 
To  set  his  Aay  for  conneys  ore  riveres. 

JTyalt,  Bp.  to  Poynet. 

So  Sylvester : 

Th'  amazed  game,  amain, 
Rons  hcer  and  there;  but  if  thev  scape  away 
From  hounds,  staves  kill  them,  if  from  staves,  the  hay. 

Du  Bartat,  p.  4,  Day  8,  Week  3. 

Ben  Jonson  says, 

Cllooktforthis, 
The  kay*s  a  pitching.  Alekem.,  act  ii. 

Meaning,  the  snare  is  preparing. 
He  resumes  the  allusion  afterwards, 
calling  the  sharper  Ferret,  and  saying 
of  his  prey.  Mammon,  *'are  you 
bolted?*'  as  was  said  of  rabbits  when 
they  left  their  holes. 
tHAY-BORN. 

She  lead  us  through  the  malt-honie 
Thence  to  the  kajf-born. 

BoUTt  Poem,  1664,  p.  146. 

HAYDIGYES.  A  sort  of  rural  dance, 
most  variously  spelt,  probably  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  etymology. 

Floods,  mountains,  Tallies,  woods,  each  vacant  lies, 
Of  nymphs  that  by  them  danc'd  their  hajfdigyet. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  U,  ii,  p.  41. 

Spenser  writes  it  heydeguyes: 


And  light  foot  nynphs  esn  ehaee  Uie  lingtioK  aii^ 
With  ktjfdtgttgu,  and  tiimly  trodden  traces. 

Drayton  uses  hy-day-ffiet: 

And  whilst  the  nimble  Cambrian  rilla 
Dance  hm-dtat-fna  among  the  hills. 

P0faott.,8.T,AzgiB. 

Perhaps  he  supposed  it  derived  £rom 
hey-day  guise,  as  some  others  have 
done.  Another  time  he  has  it  hydegy, 
in  the  singular : 

While  some  the  rings  of  beDs,  and  tome  tiis  bngpipei 

Danee  many  a  merry  ronnd,  and  many  a  Ifrftyy. 

PotpoU^  xxf,  ^  UflSL 

In  Percy's  Reliques  we  find  it  written, 
according  to  the  conjectural  etymo- 
logy, hev-day-guiae :  but  in  the 
glossary  he  suggests  that  it  should 
be  one  word. 

By  wells  and  rills  isnd  mesdowes  |;re8iie. 
We  nightly  dance  our  kty-itn^fftuse. 

Ikirf*t  Somf,  toL  iiL 

There  is  much  probability  that  the 
Aay,  as  a  dance,  was  only  an  abbre- 
viation of  this,  though  a  very  early 
one,  as  we  find  it  in  authors  equally 
old. 

1  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  A^y.  Xom*«  L.L^r,l. 

So  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  and  by  sir 
J.  Davies : 

He  taught  them  rounds,  and  winding  kegs  to  tread. 

0rtk4stnt. 

In  Heywood*s  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness,  it  is  Aay,  at  least  in  the 
reprint,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  old 
copy : 

Jen.  No ;  well  have  the  hunting  of  the  fox. 
Jaek.  The  kay,  the  Aay,  there's  nothing  like  the  kmw, 

O.  TL,  Tii,  p.  868i 

See  Todd  in  Heydeguy, 
HAYLES.  The  abbey  of  Hayles,  now 
Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  long 
famous  for  a  pretended  relic  of  some 
blood  contained  in  a  phial,  which, 
like  tbat  of  St.  Januanus,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  deciding 
on  the  merits  of  tbe  inspecting  visitor. 
This  was  done,  like  that,  by  a  mira- 
culous vanishing  of  the  blood,  if  tbe 
person  was  unworthy  to  see  it.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  "an  unctuous 
gumme,  coloured,  which  in  the  glasse 
apperyd  to  be  a  glistenynge  red 
resemblyng  partliethe  color  of  blood, 
and  owte  of  the  glasse  apparaunte 
glystering  yelow  colour  like  ambre  or 
basse  gold.**      Certific.  of  Visitors* 
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Tbey  reported  also,  that  it  was  in- 
dosed  in  a  crystal  bottle,  one  side  of 
which  was  rather  opaque,  to  fayoor 
the  deception. 

At  Ridybone,  and  at  the  blood  of  HofUi, 
Where  pilgrjnnet  paynet  rjght  much  avaylei. 

/bur  P*.  O.  PL,  i,  74. 
And  therefore  row'it  tome  tolemn  pilgximage 
Tb  holy  Eaj/Uif  or  Patrick's  purgatoiv. 

I)ra|r/.,^;.8,p.  1418. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  belongs  at 
present  to  C.  H.  Tracey,  esq.,  of 
Toddington,  to  whom  it  descended 
from  the  viscounts  Tracey,  which 
title  became  extinct  in  1797.  Of  the 
buildings  little  now  remains,  except 
part  of  the  entrance  tower  and  of  a 
cloister. 
To  HAYLSAT.  To  greet,  to  say  hail ! 
[To  embrace ;  see  H alse.] 

And  therwyth  I  tamed  me  to  Raphael],  and  when  we 
had  kayUedg  thone  thother,  and  nadde  spoken  thies 
comen  wordea,  that  be  coatomablv  ipoken,  See. 

Uortf*  UtopiOt  by  Bobinion,  B  4^  1551. 

HAYWARD.  The  keeper  of  the  cattle 
or  common  herd  of  a  parish  or  vil- 
lage ;  from  hay,  a  hedge,  and  ward; 
because  a  chief  part  of  his  business 
was  to  see  that  the  beasts  did  not 
break  down  or  browze  the  hedges. 
*  * II  ay  ward,  cust  os  agri.  *  *    Coles*  Did. 

The  shepheardi  and  haywarJs  assemblies  and  meet- 
ings, when  they  kept  their  cuttel  and  beards. 

Futtenk.  Art  of  BngL  Po€tiy,  p.  80. 

Like  several  other  disused  words,  it 
8till  remains  in  use  as  a  surname. 
HEAD,  prov.  To  give  one* 9  head  for 
washing.  This  very  odd  proverb  is 
used  both  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  by  Butler,  and  seems  to  imply, 
to  yield  tamely  and  without  resist- 
ance, to  give  up  your  head  as  if  it 
was  only  to  be  washed.  I  do  not 
find  it  in  Ray. 

l*m  resolv'd. 
1  CU.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows. 
That  will  nut  giu  their  heads  for  the  vashing,  I  take  it. 

Cupid'*  Bevmge,  iv,  8. 

So  talks  Orsin  in  Hudibras : 

For  my  part  it  shall  ne'er  be  said, 
I  for  the  washing  gme  my  head^ 
Kor  did  I  turn  my  back  for  fear. 

irMi.,I,iii.966. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  beard  for  the 
washing,  A  description  of  Exeter, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Nash,  says  of  the 
parson  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "  he  was  a 
stout  man,  who  would  not  give  his 
bead  for  the  polling,  nor  his  beard 
for  the  washing.'*    Thus,  it  seems 


only  to  mean  that  he  would  not  be  im- 
posed upon, 
f  H£AD.   Have  at  your  head,  t.  e.,  away 
for  a  cuckold. 

Not  if  yon  stay  at  home,  and  wame  ny  bedi 
Bnt  if  yon  leave  me,  have  at  pour  head. 

Gough's  Strang*  Di*eo9*r]f,  1840. 

To  take  one  in  the  head,  to  occur  to 
his  mind. 

Now.  it  took*  Hmimtk*  kaad.  and  iaosBied  wu  hii 
desires  (seeingGaole now  quieted)  to  set  first  upon 
Constantius.  SoUom^*  AwmioMm*  Mmreettimu,  loOO. 

To  run  on  head,  to  incite. 

Thizdlie,  to  set  oocke  on  hope,  and  run  on  iead*. 

Hegwood^s  Spider  and  FUt,  1S58. 

To  do  on  head,  to  act  rashly. 

Abruptum  ingenium,  a  raahe  brayne  that  dooeth  all 
thingies  on  head,  SUote*  Dictionari*,  1669. 

To/iy  at  the  head,  to  attack. 

Feltow  senrant,  1  can  very  hardly  refraine  my  aeUi^ 
bat  that  I  must  needes  ftee  ai  the  head  of  him.  The 
ill  shapen  knaTe  besides  all  other  things  commeth  to 
flout  and  laugh  us  to  scome.     Terence  in  Bug^^  1814. 

To  eat  one's  head  off,  said  of  an 
animal,  to  cost  more  ma^  its  worth  in 
feeding. 

A.  Spending  my  money,  and  faastiBg  my  lawyers  t 
1  hare  made  an  end  of  a  waggon  loadof  cheese,  and 
ftTe  good  guineas  I  brought  to  town  with  me,  brides 
my  mare  lua  eaten  her  head  off  at  the  Ax  in  Alderman- 
bury :  Zooks,  wou'd  I  had  gin  the  best  tit  in  my  team 
Fd  ne'er  seen  London. 

The  Country  Farmer'*  CaUeUtm,  1708. 

fHEADLING.    Headlong. 

Abire  pessum,  to  ren  hedlynge,  to  oome  to  a  misehiefis. 

Elyote*  Dictumarie,  1659. 

HEADSMAN.    An  executioner,  when 
a  person  is  to  be  beheaded. 

Come,  headtmant  off  with  his  head. 

Air*  W.,if,Z. 
Just  as  before  the  headsman  one  condemned. 

Who  doth  in  life  his  death  anticipate. 
And  now  upon  the  block  his  neck  extend. 
For  the  Tear'd  stroke  which  must  dispatch  him 
straight.  Funshaw**  Lustad,  iii,  40. 

Dryden  has  used  it  (see  Johnson),  but 
it  seems  no  longer  current. 
fHEAM.    A  horse-collar. 

Tomices.  Pulvilli  lana  pilisTe  fiuii,  quibnt  reteri- 
uoram  coUa  muniuntur  ne  obl«dantur.  Horse 
heames,  or  horse  collars.  NomencUUor. 

f HEART.     Used  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Jer.  Heart!  yon  would  not  unhorse  Hereulea  Ibr  ber 
father.  Tragedy  of  Hqgktan,iiai. 

Hearts  of  oak,  very  stout  hearts, 
great  courage. 

But  here  is  %  doozen  of  yo&kers  that  hare  kaarUof 
oak*  at  fouresoore  yearea. 

OUMegof  Eer^ordekir*,  1800. 

Poor  heart,  a  common  expression  for 
an  object  of  commiseration. 

Mean.  If  you  will  know  it  then,  he  is  in  lore. 
Jan.  I  pitty  him  indeed,  poore  heart:  with  whom? 

Cartwriaht'eOrdiHoru,  16&1. 
Poor  heart,  I  pity  thee.  Before  tnou  come  to  naif  mf 
years  thou  wilt  forget  to  love  U«lI(  VkVx^;« 
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HEART  OF  GRACE,  n  tait  kMrt  of 
grace;  orif^iDaUj,  ve  may  Bnppotc, 
to  be  CDCOonged  bj  indulgence, 
fovour,  or  impunitj. 

He  eUH  wtOan  Iha  cutis  mil  ta-it.j, 

Hii  (bMBU  cm  Um  »  m*A  imrt  tifm, 
Wkcn  kid  bt  kubud  bau  bat  ii  Ik*  nj, 

B>  dnnt  sot,  ke.  Bmir.  JriniL,  ai,  3V. 

Ilieia  nnfDrUuc  mrti  Bcmio  (pilu^ 

Vitb  tbat  kji  wiilike  looki  ud  mulf  •bov, 
Kd  ■»«  ka  b»t  ^mM  lonkwiik  to  takK 

iM.,  nil,  ST. 
Tikt  tiwl  igftf,  Du. 

Or^marf,  O.  FL,  I,  K« 

Some  have  snppoied  it  to  be  more 
properly  Aeorf  a/  ffratt,  u  if  it 
alluded  to  a  hone  becomiug  hearty 
at  grau.     So  Lyly, 

Biu,  Utcnllm,  Enptiiu*,  ud  Ulr  itart  tl  fmic, 
JiTonta  IkoQ  ahait  Bvnr  hu,  plu^  up  thy  iia- 

6eeiD|  ikt  Tovld  Uke  so  wmiiiL  ou  t  dijr  ^.J- 

codfeL  nWlM'i  Suh  ml  ^Ftufilerf,  p.  ?(. 

The  other  form  is  more  common,  aiid 
perhaps   preferable.       See   Obacii, 

HBABT  OF. 

HEART  ia  aaed,  by  Shaleapeare  and 
others,  for  the  very  euence  of 
anything,  the  utmost  of  it  possibk ; 
the  heart  being  the  moat  essentisl 
part. 

LOm  >  Tigbt  pp>j  hitk,  it  fut  ud  Im«^ 

B^nil'd  BIO  to  U»  lor;  kttil  of  Ion. 

Tki  m;  ImtI  or  kmiUiea.       Timn<^A^i.\ 

nor  owe  bloom'd  Uay,  tad  the  AlhenimDl  paj  it 
Td  &•  Umrl  of  (CTEmouT-       TwB  !/atU  Iinim..  m.  1 . 

Heart  of  heart  occurs  also  for  the 
most  Tital  recess  of  the  heart,  in  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  it,  5,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

HEART-BRBAKEB,  f .  A  jocularnanic 
for  that  kind  of  pendent  curl  which 
vas  called  a  love-loek.     See  Lock. 

■\To  HEART£N.     To  give  heart  to. 

Now  JuortttiL  Iheir  iffurt 
With  hwllh  reaewU  <»i«.  11.,  {,  i«. 

fHEARTENER.  An  encoarager;  one 
who  gives  heart. 


Thit  (lulUeu  hlooil  wu  never  ipillnl  there. 

Bram^i  Brit.  Fulartk,  i,  1. 

fHEARTLESS.   Disheartened.  Chap^. 


II., 


,  296. 


fHEART-QUAKES.        Tremblings    of 
the  heart. 

It  did  the  OrHiMit  (OOd  to  MOi   bnt  ttarl-nuMfi 

■hook  the  loiBta 
Of  all  the  TnjjimL  Clmfm.  11.,  Tii,  lt<7. 

tHEARTSEASE.     ConsoUlioii. 


HEAT,  part.     Sometimes  improperiy 
used  for  heated. 

Akd  fury  onr  bgik  um  Utk  md  itnBK 

All  wilk  ubilioB,  Iku  mmn  of  wnu. 

%.Jom..sS—t,a. 

Bml  with  Ike  ^orioni  nD*i  all'pa^i>|  nr. 

Bnwm^l  BrU.  Purl.,  ii,  S.  ^  JS. 

BIr.  Todd  hu  very  rightly  ehowp, 
that  the  word  occnra  in  this  sense  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
Dan.  iii,  19;  vhich  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  wu  in  cnrrent  tue  when 
that  version  was  made,  and  perhspi 


editions  of  the  Bible,  healed  haa  been 

tacitly  aubstitnted  for  heat. 

[To  tel  M  a  htat,  to  make  angry.] 

tS.  IiHllwit  keanound:  IikallHl  (kMtea 
iaat  br  (BdtiT,  1  wunnt  Uiee. 

bMut  in  J^lirf,  ISIL 

7f>  HEAT,  t>.  To  niD  a  heat,  at  in  a 
race. 

Witk  ona  aoft  klai  a  thauud  [arlaan.  en 

With  ipu  wi  i«t  an  acn.  Win!.  T.  i.  9. 

mth  HEAVE  AND  HOW  seems  to 
mean,  mth  inlere»t,ot,  perhaps,  mih 
force,  implying  such  an  cxenion  as 
makes  a  person  cry  ho/  for  ha  it 
seems  to  hare  been  pronounced,  by 
the  rhyme  i 

The  aUent  kqIo  Tcter^H  ^oTTennueeJail 

Unto  the  mif  htf  Sod  and  Is  hii  BiiiU, 
Vho,  thonich  thej  i«m  in  puniihinM  ^'^^  thw, 
Telpay  thejr  borne  at  lait  *ith  Jitm  amJ  i^^im. 

tHEAVEN.  A  place  of  entertainment 
in  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  is  called  by 
Butler,  "  false  Heaven  at  the  end  of 
the  hpdl." 

HEBBNON.  Ebony,  the  juice  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 
Spenser  uses  "heben  wood,"  for  ebony. 
F.  Q.,  I,  Tii,  37.  And  Minshew,  as 
veil  as  CotgrsTe,  acknowledge*  the 
same  orthography. 

!K,3 


Hi  iiinixi  in 


■l..I,i. 


It  is,  in  the  following  lines,  distinctly 
put  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  the  worst 

In  few,  the  hlcnd  of  lljdra  Ime'i  hue, 
TheJuieeaJiitm,  and  Cocniu' breath, 
Aod  all  tfao  PoiBDna  of  the  Sliiiui  pooL 

/•B  ^Mtlu.  O.  FL,  Tiii,  Jtl. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  it  is  put 
in  the  former  passage  for  henbane, 
but  such  a  tiuuposiiion  of  letters  ia 
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▼ery  improbable ;  and  it  is  stUl  more 
80,  that  two  authors  should  coincide 
in  using  it.  Shakespeare,  it  is  true, 
has  elsewhere  the  word  ebony;  but 
uniformity  in  spelling  did  not  belong 
to  his  days.  The  old  quarto  also  has 
hebona,  which  less  favours  the  change. 
Mr.  Douce  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
refers  to  Batman's  translation  of  Bar- 
thol.  de  Propr.,  ch.  52,  where  it  is 
called  ebeno  in  English. 
HECCO.  The  green  woodpecker,  pieus 
virietis,  whose  note  is  often  compared 
to  laughing,  and  who  certainly  nas  a 
very  sharp  bill. 

llie  crow  ia  dining  at  hit  breast  amain. 
The  iharp-neD*a  ksceo  atabbing  at  hia  brain. 

Draft  Owl,  p.  1894. 

He  calls  it  "the  laughing  heeco" 
Polyoib.,  ziii,  p.  915. 
Two  modem  authors,  Mrs.  Dorset 
and  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  have  called  the 
same  bird  the  yajil,  which  the  former 
confesses  to  be  a  provincial  name,  but 
thinks  very  expressive  of  the  noise  it 
continually  makes.  She  also  quotes 
Hurdis,  as  speaking  of  the  laughing 
of  the  same  bird : 

The  golden  woodpecker,  who,  like  the  fool, 
Laugha  load  at  nothing. 

See  her  notes  on  the  Peacock  at  Home. 
Mrs.  Dorset's  words  are,  "and  the 
yajil  laughs  loud."     Mrs.  Smith's, 

And  long  and  lood 
The  fajJUl  langhi  Amm  aapen  gray. 

From  the  mention  of  laughing,  they 
must  certainly  all  mean  the  same  bird 
which  Drayton  calls  heceo.  The  same 
bird  has  also  been  called  Hjckwat, 
which  is  not  very  remote  from  heeeo, 
fHEDGEPEAK.     A  species  of  hip. 

The  fields  of  come  doth  jeeld  him  straw  and  bread. 
To  feed  and  lodze,  and  hat  to  hide  his  head ; 
And  in  the  stead  of  cni-throat slaughtering  shambles, 
£ach  hedge  allowea  bun  berryes  from  the  brambles. 


Attend  his  appetite  wherv 


The  bollcsse,  htdg-peaktt  hips,  and  hawes,  and  sloet, 

I  judge  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  plants :  take  one 
that  blossoms  too  soon,  't  will  starre  a  aloe  or  hedg- 


legoes. 

TavUn^i  Workts.  16S0. 
th 


p€aie.  Howard,  Man  qf  Ntwwuurkii,  Itfy 

t  H  B  C  LS .   At  the  hard  heels,  close  upon 
his  heels. 

Sirrali!  Robin!  we  were  best  look  that  yoar  deril 
can  answer  the  stealing  of  this  tame  cup,  for  the 
vintner's  boy  follows  us  at  the  hard  heels. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus. 

To  cool  the  heehy  to  wait. 

Wlio  forthwith  comitted  my  little  hot  forie  to  the 
storkcs,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  eoole  his  heeUs, 
whilst  we  take  a  further  view  of  the  faire. 

Bartholomew  Ikiri,  }S41. 


HEFT,  9,  Heaving,  reaching;  from  to 
heave. 

Bat  if  oin«  present 
Th'  abborr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
Haw  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  bis  gorge,  his  sidea, 
WithTiolentA^.  mnt*r'*T.,ii,l. 

Hence  tender-hefted,  in  Lear,  is  ex- 
plained heaved,  or  agitated  by  tender- 
ness: 

No,  Regan,  thom  shaH  nerer  have  my  cnno, 

Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  gtve 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  LeeoTt  ii,  i. 

Used  also  for  a  weight,  as  being  heaved 
with  difficulty : 

But  if  a  part  of  heav*n's  huge  iphera 
Thou  chuso  thy  pondroos  luft  to  bear. 

Gcrg^sLitean, 
How  shall  my  prince  and  nnde  now  snstain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  h0 1 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xliii,  IM. 

Also,  for  need,  as  giving  occasion  for 
the  greatest  exertion ;  or,  as  ia  atill 
Tulgarly  said,  <<a  dead  lift.** 

We  friendship  faire  and  concord  did  despite^ 
Xnd  fur  appart  from  as  we  wisdom  left, 
Iforsook  each  other  at  the  neatest  heft. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  K.  hfrr^M,  p.  TMl 

t  As  if  t'ontrun  desire. 
Each  nimble  stroke  <^uick  as  ethereal  Are, 
When  winc'd  by  motion,  fell,  yet  with  a  k^ 
So  full  of  danger,  most  behind  them  left 
Their  bloody  marks,  which  in  this  fatal  ttrifd 
Seem'd  like  the  open'd  saUiports  of  life. 

ChamkerUt^e  Pharoimidm,  1669. 

HE66E.  Sometimes  used  for  hag.  See 
Minshew's  Dictionary,  and  Cooper'a 
Thesaurus,  in  the  word  Larva.  See 
in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

HEILD,  ON  THE.    Qu.  On  the  wane  T 

His  purse  is  on  the  itild,  and  only  fortie  shQliiigt 
hath  ne  behinde  to  tnr  his  fortune  with  at  the  cardes, 
in  the  presence.  Nask's  Lent.  St.,  HarL  Mhe.,  vi,  144. 

HEIR,  applied  to  a  female ;  heiress  ia 
now  more  usual. 

Wliat  lady  is  that  same  f 
The  heir  of  Alencon,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Lope's L.L.,U,  I, 


His  rerenaes  bng  since 
marrying 
Call'd  madam  YioUnte. 


Encreas'd  by  marfying  with 


ong  SI] 
anch 


Uir, 


B.f-Fl.  jjpm.  Curate,  i,  1. 
Appoint  to  carry  hence  so  rich  an  hetr. 
And  be  so  tUck  t  'sfoot  it  doth  move  my  patience ; 
Would  any  man  that  is  not  void  of  sense 
Not  have  watch'd  night  by  niriit  for  such  a  priief 

Hog  lost  Us  Peetri,  0.  PL,  ri,  890. 

Here  the  heir  was  Maria. 
HELL  was  used,  as  a  sort  of  jocular 
term,  for  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a 
prison.  Thus  a  catchpole  is  described 
as  being 

A  hound  that  rnna  oonnter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
weU. 
«    One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to 
hdl.  Com.  ofB.,  iv,  8. 

In  Wood  steeet's  hole,  or  counter's  hell 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem«  16SS. 

The  KM  ^«A  %Q\aft\Xi\xw%  ^Q«fc  ^^ows^ 
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the  hole.  See  Giiford  on  Mass.  City 
Mad.,  iy  1. 

Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  were 
names  given  to  three  ale-hoases  near 
Westminster  hall;  whence,  among 
the  mortifications  prescribed  by  a  pre- 
tended conjurer,  the  dupe  (Dapper) 
is  told  that 

He  mut  not  break  hit  fttt 
In  Hearen  and  HeU.  B.  Jotu.  Alek.»  t,  9. 

Whalley  says  the  two  former  existed 
in  his  time.  The  third  was  mentioned 
in  a  grant  of  thefirst  year  of  Henry  VII, 
.  seen  by  Mr.  Gifibrd.  See  him  in  loe. 
There  was  likewise  a  place  commonly 
so  called  under  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  debtors  were 
coD^ned  till  they  had  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Steevene,  The  same 
was,  and  perhaps  is,  the  term  for  a 
tailor's  secret  repository  of  stolen 
cloth. 

tTliai  fellowei  pocket  if  like  a  taUon  Ae2{,  it  eata  np 
part  of  eveij  mana  due;  tis  an  execntioner,  and  makes 
awaT  more  innocent  petitions  in  one  yeere,  then  a  red> 
headed  hangman  euto  ropea  in  an  age. 

Day'*  lU of  Qun»,\^^. 
tWhen  tajlors  forget  to  throw  cabbage  in  kell^ 
And  shorten  their  oiUs,  that  all  may  be  well. 

Newest  Academjf  qf  Compliments. 

To  HELL  has  been  thought  to  be  used 
by  Spenser  for  an  older  word,  to  hele, 
in  the  sense  of  to  cover : 

Else  would  the  waters  orerllow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devoore  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  qnight. 

F.  Q.,  IV.  X.  S6. 

But  this  explanation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for  fire  devouring  the 
air  would  not  cover  the  water ;  nor  is 
it  very  clear  what  is  the  antecedent  to 
them.  See  Quight. 
fHELL-DARK.     Pitch-dark. 

To  ruide  the  ship  in  the  kell-darke  night,  when  we 
could  not  see  any  shore.       Hakluyfs  royages,  1S98. 

HELLY,  adj.    HeUish. 

So  also  in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  455. 
See  Todd. 

These  monster  swarmes,  his  holiness  and  his  kellv 
crue  haTe  scraped  and  raked  together  oat  of  old, 
doating  heathen  historinraphers. 

Declar,  qf  Popish  Impost.,  S  4. 

fHELM.    A  handle. 

A  great  axe  first  she  gave,  that  two  ways  eut, 
In  which  a  fair  well-polish't  Mm  was  put, 
That  firom  an  olive-bough  received  his  frame. 

Chapm.  Odys.t  t. 

fHELPLESS.  Unaiding;  not  giving 
help. 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
HelpUti  [ore$een  of  my  plagues.    Ckapn.  77.,  vi,  S85. 


fHEMATITE.    More  commonly  knovn 
as  the  bloodstone. 

The  onix,  topax,  jaspar,  kem»tiis» 

The  sable  jet,  the  tutch,  and  ehiynUtsi 

All  these  oonsidred  as  th< 


are  indeed. 


Are  but  vaine  toyea  that  doe  mans  fiannr  fsed. 

Tajflai^s  Workn,  16Sa 

HEMINGE,  JOHN.  A  faYorite  actor 
of  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
joint  editor  of  his  works  with  Condel, 
m  folio,  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death.  His  son  William  was 
a  dramatic  author  of  some  fame.  See 
Proleg.  to  Sh.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  232  and 
284,  ed.  1813. 

fHEMPEN-SQUINCY.    Hanging. 

Hear  yon,  tntonr. 
Shall  not  we  be  inspected  for  the  murder. 
And  dioke  with  a  kemfen  stmincf. 

Sandolpk's  Jealows  Lamert,  IMS. 

tHEN. 

He  is  thy  own,  wendi ;  and  therefore,  ken  of  the  ^mwu, 
when  yon  have  script  a  fortune  out  of  this  donghiU, 
you'll  not  envy  mee,  I  hope,  a  little  of  it. 

7%0  WiMord,  a  PUtg,  1640.  MS. 

HENCE,  V,  Sylvester  has  unwarrantably 
made  a  verb  of  to  hence,  in  the  sense 
of  to  go  away. 

HeerwiQi  the  angeU  kent^lt  and  bent  his  fli^t 
Tow'rds  our  sad  citie,  which  then  deeply  nght. 

FtmaretuSt  p.  87S. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance. 
HENCHMAN.     A  page  or  aUendaut. 

Etymologists  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  the  origin  of  this  once  common 
word;  and  their  attempts  may  be 
seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  To  me  the 
simple  etymology  of  judge  Blackstone 
seems  the  most  probable :  haunchman, 
from  following  the  haunch  of  his  mas- 
ter. Bishop  Percy  also  made  the 
same  conjecture  in  a  note  on  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  boy  as  well 
as  man,  hench-boy,  or  haunch-hoy. 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the  haunch 
of  winter,"  for  the  latter  end  of  it. 

2  Hen,  IV,  iv,  4.  They  who  derive 
it  from  hengest,  a  horse,  do  not  seem 
to  have  considered  that  it  is  most 
commonly  used  for  a  foot  attendant 
or  page.  Mr.  Douce,  however,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  he  has  certainly  found 
mounted  henshmen  in  Chaucer.  See 
lilustrat.,  vol.  i,  189.  Still  this  only 
affects  the  etymology;  for  it  seems 
clear  that  they  became  pages  after- 
wards.  Minshew  says  expressly,  that 
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''  it  is  used  for  a  man  whogoe9  on  foot 
attending  upon  a  man  of  honour,  or 
great  worship/' 

I  do  but  befftt  little  changeline  boy 
To  be  my  kenekvum,  MuU.  If.  Dr.,  ii,  S. 

He  whoM  phruet  are  u  neatly  decked  as  my  lord 
mayar*!  htnsmen.         Jack  Drum**  Butertainm.,  B  4. 

They  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  4  Edw.  IV,  cap.  5, 
concerning  excess  of  apparel : 

Provided  also,  tliat  kenekwunt  heraldi,  pnnoiraiita, 
■word-bearen  to  mayors,  messenj^ers,  and  minstrels, 
nor  none  of  thern^  nor  players  in  their  interludes, 
diall  not  be  comprised  within  this  statute. 

Heneh'boy  was  not  uncommon : 

How  could  tbejr 
Affect  these  filthy  harbingers  of  hell, 
These  proctors  of  Belxebob,  Lodfer's  hmuiMojfi  t 

Musee  Looking  01.,  0.  PL,  ix.  187. 
Sir,  I  will  match  my  lord>mayor's  horse,  make  jockeys 
Of  his  k^teMogt,  and  nin  'em  through  Cheiuwide. 

iri^,O.PL.viii.480. 

Thus,  to  set  the  hench-hoys  on  horse- 
back, was  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  service.  In  one  of  Milton's  MS. 
copies  of  the  Ode  on  a  Solemn  Music, 
he  had  called  the  cherubim  **  Heav'n*8 
henshmen^**  which,  with  very  good 
taste,  he  afterwards  expunged.  See 
Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii,  p.  57. 
To  HEND,  or  to  HENT.  To  seize,  take, 
or  hold ;  from  the  Saxon  hendan,  or 
hentan. 

As  if  that  it  she  would  in  nieces  rend, 

Or  reave  it  oat  of  the  haua  that  did  it  kend. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  V,  xi,  27. 

Chaucer  uses  to  hente,  or  henten  ;  and 
it  is  used  in  a  song  inserted  by  Shake- 
speare : 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 
And  merrily  htnt  the  stile  a. 

Wini.  Tale,  ir,  3. 

Mr.  Steevens  had  said,  in  a  note  on 
Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  verb 
was  to  hend.  This  he  retracts  in  one 
on  the  above  passage ;  but  it  appears 
that  both  forms  are  established  on 
sufficient  authority.  Hent  was  cer- 
tainly used  as  the  preterite,  which  is 
all  that  the  citations  in  the  latter  note 
establish. 

Told  men  whose  watchftd  eyes  no  slumber  hent. 
What  stores  of  hours  theft-guilty  niidit  had  spent 

Brownt,  Brit.  Ftut.,  U,  1,  p.  29. 

The  litUe  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  kent. 

Spem.  F.  Q.,  11,  ii,  1. 

Moth,  in  the  Ordinary,  uses  to  hent, 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer.    0.  PI.,  x, 
309. 
HENT  was  also  the  participle.     Seized, 
taken,  &c. 


Twice  hare  the  trumpets  wondeilU 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  ketit  the  gates,  and  rery  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meas.for  if.,  ir,  6w 

Great  labour  hast  thou  fondly  kmU  in  hand. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  m,  Tii,  61. 

HENT,  9.,  is  evidently  put  for  hold  or 
opportunity. 

Un  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  hoonid  kintt 
When  he  is  drunk,  aslera,  or  in  hi*  rage. 

.  HamL,m,Z. 

The  conjecture  of  hent,  for  hint,  in 
Othello,  i,  3.  "Upon  this  hint  I 
spake,"  though  supported  by  the  old 
quarto,  seems  neither  necessary  nor 
probable.  It  is  perfect  sense  as  it  is. 
It  might  indeed  be  explained  in  the 
other  way. 

fHEPPECE.  "  Cheese  made  of  mares 
milk.*'  Bunion's  Ladies  Dictionary, 

HERALDRY.  That  this  art  was  much 
more  fashionable  formerly  than  at 
present,  is  well  known;  but  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
sonnet.  The  conceits  in  it  are  rather 
far-fetched,  but  some  of  them  not 
anpoetical : 

Heraulds  at  armes  doe  three  perfections  quot^ 

To  wit,  most/airtf,  most  riteh,  most  gUtUring  ; 

So  when  those  thx«e  coacurre  within  one  thing; 
Needes  must  that  thing  of  honor  be  a  note. 
Lateljr  I  did  behold  a  ntch,  faire  ooate, 

Wluch  vrished  fortune  to  mine  eyes  did  brinf^ 

A  lordly  coatc^  ret  worthy  of  a  kin^ 
In  which  one  might  all  these  perfections  note. 

A  field  of  lyllies,  roses  proper  bare. 
Two  starres  in  chiefs,  the  ciest  was  waves  of  gold. 

How  glitt'ring  'twas,  might  by  the  starres  appeare. 
The  liliies  made  it  faire  for  to  behold. 

And  ritch  it  was,  as  bv  the  gold  appeareth. 

But  happy  he  that  in  nis  armes  it  weareth. 

Conttable,  Decad.  I,  Bonn.  10. 

From  what  book  of  heraldry  the  poet 
took  his  three  perfections,  fair,  rich, 
and  glittering,  I  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover. 
fHERBALL.  Consisting  of  herbs; 
vegetable. 

To  conclude,  thou  calling  of  me  to  that  kerbaU  dinner 
and  leane  repast.  rattenger  ofBmeamto,  1613. 

HERBARS.  Herbs.  Probably  peculiar 
to  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Todd  sJso  has 
observed. 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  head. 
And  deckt  with  flowers  and  ktrbart  daintfly. 

Spent.  F.Q.,n,ix,4A, 

HERB-GRACE.    See  Rub. 
HERDESSE  for  shepherdess. 

Yet  as  a  kerdette  in  a  summer's  day. 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  all-purging  rar, 
In  the  caime  evening  (Icanng  her  faire  uocke) 
Betakes  herself  unto  a.  «N*St-^t\.TaeMi. 
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A  amilar  word  hat  been  foand  in 
Chancer,  ?is.,  kierdeae. 
HERE'S  NO,  this,  or  that  (whatever  the 
object  may  be).  An  ironical  excla- 
mation, implying  that  there  is  a  g;reat 
abundance  of  it.  Warbnrton  sug- 
gested this  interpretation  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  was  doubted 
at  first,  but  £is  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed: 

Sir  Walter  Blnnt  1  there's  honour  for  m :  Unfs  m 
emily/  IamMhotMinoltealeafd,uidMheairTtoo. 

Kov  whtt  a  thing  it  It  toJM  an  MM  1 
Btn^9  no  fond  jttti  The  old  man  hath  foond  their 
Koilt.  kt.  Tit.  Jnir.,  ir,  8. 

Her0  was  no  snhtU  ime*  to  get  a  wench  1 
Thii  chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  ovn. 

B.  Jons.  Tal4  of*  3U,  ii,  8. 
T.  Etr^a  no  gtou  fUUttrjfl 
Will  ahe  iwaDow  this?    G.  Yon  see  ihe  doea,  and 
gUbly.  MMMringtf^s  Cit^  MUam,  i.  L 

Eot^no  notMi  gnXUry  I 

FnnUa^  SnppL  to  Sh.,  ii.  p.  U6. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  204,  xi,  127,  and 
Ti,  109.  The  instances  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  to  a  prodigious  extent ; 
so  that  tne  point  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Allied  to  this  ironical  pbrase  is  that 
of  here^9  mucky  to  signify,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absence  of  anything ;  as. 

How  say  Toa  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  oxloek?  and 
kenfi  much  OrUndo  I  Am  von  likt  it,  ir,  S. 


Thus  Brainworm,  sending  Old  Knowell 
on  a  false  scent,  in  pursuit  of  his  son, 
says  to  him,  "  I,  sir,  there  you  shall 
have  him ;"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  hearing,  adds, 

Tes  I  inrisible.    Muek  wench,  or  mnck  son  I 

B.  Jons.  Sverf  M.inUs  S.,  ir,  8. 

See  Much,  as  an  ironical  exclamation 
for  not  at  all. 
fHERISH.  Uarsb.rough.  SeeHABRisH. 

They  teare  their  heriik  mantels  erey. 

G^nyrido  and  Bwmardo  U  Faynt,  1S70. 

HERNSHAW,  HERON-SHAW,  or 
HERNSHEW.  The  bird  called  a 
heron  or  hern.  Johnson  had  inter- 
preted it  A  heronry,  supposing  it  made 
from  hem  and  show;  but  the  quota- 
tions abundantly  prove  that  it  meant 
only  the  bird. 

As  wlieii  a  cast  of  falcons  make  their  fliKht, 
At  an  kemshaw,  thai  lyes  aloft  on  wine. 

Sottu.  F.  g.,  VI,  Tii,  ». 
Hinerra's  kfmskaw,  and  her  owl. 

B.  Jotu.  Masque  ofjuffun,  vol.  vi,  p.  ISS. 
As  they  were  entring  on  their  way,  Minerva  did  pre- 
sent 
A  herruha%p,  consecrate  to  her ;  which  they  conld  ill 

ditcerne 
Through  sable  night,  but  by  her  dnuge,  they  knew  it 
was  a  htm*.       Ckapman*$  Homers  B.,  x,  p.  136. 


80  have  WM  MCBe  a  hawke  raat  off  aft  M 
to  ktoka  aad  flit  a  fait*  other  wn; 


«Mfi»/^M. 


rw»y. 
EmUt 
Asd  leaving  ■•  to  italk  here  hi  a^ 
like  a  Umt  htmsm  for  yoo. 

Than  that  dnr-Maling  pike  of  TeBerafs, 

Upon  whoM  topa  the  ktnmktw  hrad  her  yovM. 

ArvwiM.  ^H^  PmI.,  n.  S.  p.  ISl 

*'  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  kenukaw," 
was  certainly  the  original  form  of  the 
proverb,  in  which  the  latter  word  is 
since  corrupted  into  handtaw.  But 
the  corruption  had  taken  place  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare ;  and  there- 
fore sir  Thomas  Hsnmer*s  alteration 
of  it  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2,  was  superfluous. 
It  is  handsaw  in  Bay's  Proverbs,  p. 
196.  The  hawk  and  the  hemshaw 
appear  together  in  the  above  quotation 
from  Spenser,  which  illustrates  the 
real  origin  of  the  proverb ;  meaning, 
wise  enough  at  least  to  know  the 
hawk  firom  its  game. 
HEROD,  KING.  In  the  old  moralities 
and  mysteries,  this  personage  was 
always  represented  as  a  tyrant  of  a 
very  violent  temper,  using  the  most 
exaggerated  language.  Hence  the 
expression, 

li  omi-kmndtEirod,  jrMl.,iii.t. 

He  b  therefore  mentioned  as  the  most 
daring  person  that  can  be  thought  of 
by  Alexas,  when  he  tells  Cleopatra, 

Goodmi^estyl 
Berod  ofJtwrjf  dare  not  look  upon  yoo 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Ami.  /•  CUop^  iii,  S. 

He  is  also  introduced  proverbially  by 
Mrs.  Page : 

What  a  Birod  qfJnerf  is  this  I 

Merry  W.  IT.,  ii,  1. 

The  fierceness  of  Herod  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Hamlet,  from  the  Chester 
WhiUun  Plays,  Harl.  MSS.,  1013, 
where  he  is  made  to  rant  most  un- 
reasonably on  the  subject  of  his  own 
person  and  valour. 
fH  ERRING-POND.  A  popular  name 
for  the  sea. 


The  many  thousands  Enrlish.  Scotch,  and  Irish  nan* 

►w  jearlv  fish  fw  y< 
work  abroad,  if  a  fishery  afforded  'em  full  employ- 


ners,  who  now  yearlv  fish  for  you,  woold  hardly  seek 


ment  at  home ;  and  'tis  odds  but  a  finer  coohtiyi 
cheaper  and  better  food  and  raiment,  wholesomer  air, 
easier  rents  and  taxes,  will  tempt  many  of  your 
countrymen  to  cross  the  kcrring-pond, 

England's  Path  to  Wealth,  1723. 

HERSALL,  for  rehearsal. 

With  this  sad  hersnll  of  his  heavy  stresse. 
The  warlike  daoisell  was  empastton'd  sore. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xi,  18. 


he:r 
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HID 


HERSE.  Apparently  for  that  which  is 
rehearsed  ;  the  same  as  Hebsal.  In 
Spenser's  Pastoral  of  November, 
where  "0  heavy  herse,''  and  "0 
happie  herse,**  form  the  two  burdens 
of  a  funeral  ditty,  the  commentator, 
E.  K.,  explains  it,  "the  solemn 
obsequie  in  funerals."  In  the  Faery 
Queen,  a  lovesick  princess  attending 
pubhc  prayers,  is  said  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  prayers. 

For  the  faire  damBcu  from  the  holv  A^tm 

Her  bve-fticke  hart  to  other  thoaghU  did  iteale. 

ni,  ii,  48. 

Which,  as  Warton  observed,  seems  to 

mean,  from  the  matter  then  rehearsed, 

and  he  couples  it  with  the  hersall 

above  cited.     Obs.  an  F,  Q.>  ii,  p. 

175. 

I  have  found  it  once  used  for  a  dead 

body: 

Bold  Archas  pierse» 
Through  the  mid>hoMt,  and  itrewes  his  way  with 
kenet,  Heyw.  BrUaitus  Trojf,  lit,  8S. 

2h  HERY.  To  honour  or  worship; 
from  herian,  Saxon.  Spenser  twice 
uses  this  word,  and  explains  it  so 
himself,  or  his  friend  : 

Tho*  wouldeat  thou  learn  to  carol  of  lore, 
And  kerjf  with  hymns  thy  lassei  glove. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal.,  Ftb.,  r.  81. 
Tbenot,  now  nis  Uie  time  of  merry-make, 
Nor  Pan  to  kerie,  nor  with  love  to  play. 

nU,,  Now.,  T.  9. 
Free  from  the  world's  rile  and  inconstant  qualms, 
And  kern  Pan  with  orizons  and  alms. 

X>r«y^  ScL,  7,  p.  1418. 

See  also  p.  1133. 

tWith  holy  verses  ketytd  I  her  glore. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  OtarlMd. 
Mleryed  and  haUowed  be  thy  sacred  name.         Hid. 

HE  ST,  more  usually  behest,  A  com- 
mand.    Hiest,  Saxon. 

O  my  father, 
I  have  broke  your  hisi  to  say  to.  Temp,,  iii,  1. 

Now  made  for|;et  their  former  cruel!  mood, 
T'  obey  their  rider's  hest,  as  sermed  good. 

Spej^.  r.  q.,  IV,  ill.  8». 
Such  untamed  and  uiiycldiug  pride 
As  will  not  bende  unto  your  noble  hates. 

Ferrex  i-  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  185. 
The  king  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  hest. 

O.  PI.,  a,  18S. 

HESTERN,  of  yesterday.  Hestemus, 
Latin. 

So  if  a  chronicler  should  mlsreport  exploy tea  ttiat  were 
enterprised  but  hestem  day. 

Holinsh.  Hist,  oflrel.,  H  8,  eoL  8. 

f  HET.  Used  as  the  pret.  t.  of  the 
verb  to  heat. 

Her  blushing  het  her  chamber;  she  looked  out, 
And  all  the  air  she  purplrd  round  about. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman's  Musaus,  p.  58. 

HETHER,  adv.  Rather,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  foUowing  passage: 


1  will  hether  spend  the  time  in  exhorting  you  to 
m:ike  ready  against  tliat  day,  and  to  prepare  your- 
selves,  then  [than]  curiously  to  recite  or  expoun«I  ilie 
signes  thereof.  Latimer,  Serm.,  foL  2i5,  b. 

IIEYDEGUIES.     See  Haydigyes. 
tToHEYNE.    To  deck? 

And  on  the  turfie  table  with  the  best 

Of  lambs  in  all  their  fl<)cke  shall  heyne  the  feast. 

The  Shepheard's  Holiday,  1661. 

fHICHCOCK.     A  simpleton. 

Among  whom  this  hiehcocke  missed  his  rapier;  at 
which  all  the  company  were  in  a  maze ;  he  besides 
his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a  spectall  friend  of 
his,  and  swore  he  had  rather  spend  20  nobles. 

Jests  oJQeorge  Peele,  n.  d. 

fHICHEL.  An  implement  for  dressing 
flax.  **  A  hichel,  hamus  vel  pecten,*' 
fFithals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  138, 
"  the  maker  of  linnen  cloth  with  his 
instruments,  and  that  pertaineth." 

tHICKET.  To  hiccough.  The  1655 
ed.  of  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice, 
iii,  4,  has  this  verb,  which  Gifibrd,  v. 
53,  erroneously  considers  a  misread- 
ing. 

fHICKET,  or  HICKOT.  The  hiccough. 

Le  hooquet,  oa  sanglot.    The  Uekoi,  or  yering. 

ffowundator, 
OfyelkingorJbVikf. 

Sarrough's  Method  ofPhysiek,  1634. 

HICK-SCORNER.  See  Hygkb-scorner. 

HICK- WAY,  or  HICK- WALL.  One  of 
the  old  popular  names  for  a  wood- 
pecker.    See  Hecgo. 

And  'tis  this  same  herb,  your  hiek-vays,  alias  wood- 
peckers, use,  when  with  some  mtf{hty  ax  any  one  stops 
up  the  hole  of  their  nests,  which  they  inanstriously 
dig  and  make  in  the  trunk  of  some  sturdy  tree. 

OteWs  Rahelais,  IV,  ch.  68. 

HIDDER  AND  SHIDDER.  A  strange 
rustic  form,  explained  in  the  original 
notes  to  mean  he  and  she  ;  but  whence 
derived  does  not  appear. 

For  had  his  wesand  been  a  little  widder. 

He  would  hare  devoured  both  hidder  and  shiddtr. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  SIO. 

fHIDDIE.  Answers  here  to  Virgil's 
arduus. 

The  hiddie  horse  standing  within  our  town. 
Hath  armed  men  disgor^pd  j  ftre  up  and  down 
Sinon  triumphant  throws.        Firgil,  by  Vicars,  16S9. 

HIDE  FOX  AND  ALL  AFTER.  Said 
by  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  to  be  the  name 
of  a  sport  among  children,  which 
must  doubtless  be  the  same  as  hide 
and  seek,  whoop  and  hide,  &c. ;  but 
no  instance  is  brought  of  the  expres- 
sion, except  that  of  the  following 
passage,  which  occasioned  the  remark : 

0.  A  thine,  my  lord  I  H.  Of  nothing:  bring  me  to 
him.    Hide  fox,  and  all  after.      ^  Haml.,  iv,  9. 

Hide  and  seek  is  certainly  allnded  ^.^ 
in  Deckw'%  ^«X\t^\a»A'Cvi.^  ^s^  ^i^^Nat.^ 

^1 


HID 
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bv  Mr.  Steevenfi,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Cries  all  hid,  as  boys  do.*'  But  it 
throws  no  light  on  the /ox. 
HIDE-PARK,  now  written  Hyde-park, 
was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
coaches,  as  early  as  the  year  1625. 

AIbb.  what  ii  it  to  hia  scene  to  know 
How  many  coaches  in  Uide-park  did  show 
Last  ipring. 

B.  JoHs.  Staple  ofNevs,  Prologne  for  the  Stage. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ludlow : 

This  daj  was  more  obsrnred  forpeople  going  a  roaring, 
thnn  for  divers  Tears  past.  Great  resort  to  nyde- 
park ;  many  huuaretls  of  rich  coaches,  and  gallants  in 
attire,  but  most  stmnieful  powdered  haireu  men,  and 
painted,  spotted  women.  Mewtolrt,  May  1, 1664. 

It  has  long  been  written  as  if  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  lord  Claren- 
don ;  but  it  has  been  in  the  Crown 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Nor 
could  the  name  refer  to  a  hide  of  land, 
which  is  estimated  at  120  acres, 
whereas  this  park  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 620. 

HIERONIMO,  or  JERONIMO.  The 
principal  character  in  an  old  play  by 
Thomas  Kyd,  entitled  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again. 
See  Go  by,  Jeronimo. 

tHIGH-GERMAN.  Our  early  dramas 
make  frequent  mention  of  a  High 
German  (a  huge  animal)  about  the 
town,  who  seems  to  have  been  "a 
master  of  fence,"  or  common  chal- 
lenger.    See  German,  high. 

HIGH  MEN.  False  dice,  so  loaded 
as  to  come  always  high  numbers. 
See  FuLLAM.  Low  tnen,  of  course, 
were  the  contrary,  and  produced  low 
throws. 

Tour  hifh 
And  low  men  are  but  trifles;  your  pois'd  dye. 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  gross  to  this.  Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  238. 

Then  play  thou  for  a  pound  or  for  a  pin, 
JBigk  men  or  Uno  men  still  are  foisted  in. 

Ilarringt,  Bpig.^  i,  79. 
Item,  to  my  son  Mat  Flowerdale  I  hequeatli  two  bale 
of  false  dice,  videlicet,  high  men  and  low  men,  fulloms, 
stop-cater-traies,  and  other  bones  of  function. 

London  Prodigal,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  468. 

In  later  times  these  had  attained 
the  name  of  high  runners  and  low 
runners : 

ShadweU  is  of  opinion,  that  your  bulW,  with  his  box 
and  his  false  dice,  is  an  honester  rellow  than  the 
rhetorical  author,  who  makes  use  of  his  tropes  and 
figures,  which  arc  his  high  and  his  low  rvnnert,  to 
cncat  us  at  once  of  our  money  and  of  our  intellectuals. 
/.  Dennis's  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  407. 

HIGH-PALMED.       See  Palmed  and 


HIGHT.  A  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  hatan,  to  call.  Used  in 
a  very  pecuhar  way  for  some  of  the 
passive  tenses,  without  the  addition 
of  the  auxiliary  am,  or  was,  or  their 
several  persons.  Dr.  Johnson  erro- 
neously asserts,  that  it  was  used  only 
in  the  preterite.  See  Tyrwhitt'a  note 
on  Chaucer,  v.  1016. 
For,  am  called: 

The  wizard  smil'd  and  answered  in  tome  part. 

Easy  it  is  to  satisfy  ihy  will ; 
Ismen  I  kiakt,  call'd  an  inchanter  great. 
Such  skill  nave  1  in  magic's  secret  feat. 

Fnrf.  Tat$o,  x,  19. 

Was  called: 

Full  carefiillT  be  krot  them  day  and  nighty 
In  fairest  fieldi,  ana  Astrophel  he  k^kt, 

Highteth  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times used,  but  still  with  a  passive 
signification : 

This  goeth  aright;  how  kigJUetk  she,  lay  too. 

Ordimeuy,  O.  PL,  x,  8S5. 

As  a  participle,  called : 

Among  (he  rest  a  good  old  woman  was. 
Eight  mother  Hubbard,  who  did  far  snrpas 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth  that  aeem'd  her  welL 

Spent.  MoiA.  Hni.  TkU,Si, 

It  is  sometimes  used  for,  the  man 
called,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

Wretch  that  he  was  into  this  land  to  bring  ' 
The  Saxons,  with  kight  Hengist,  their  false  king. 
MeeoVs  Winter  Nigkts,  Mirror /or  Mag^  p.  MS. 

It  is  employed  by  Shakespeare  only 

in  burlesque  passages,  as  Love's  L.  L., 

i,  1,  and  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  v,  1 ;  and  in 

this  manner  it  is  still  occasionally 

introduced. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  many  other  senses. 

For  committed: 

Yet  diarge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  kigkt. 

Granted: 

Yet  so  much  faToor  she  to  him  hath  kigkt 

Above  the  rest.  Ibid^  IV,  riii,  5iw 

Mentioned: 

But  reade  yon,  sir,  sitb  ye  my  name  have  kigkt^ 
What  is  your  owne,  that  I  mote  you  requite. 

/«rf..IV,vi.4. 

Commanded,  or  directed: 

But  the  sad  Steele  seiz'd  not  where  it  was  kigkt 
Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  nlL 

.     /*•-«..  V,  xi.  8. 

Given : 

Her  virtue  was  the  dowre  that  did  delist. 
What  better  dowre  can  to  a  dame  be  hgktf 

tHIGLY-PIGLY,or  HIGLETY-PIGLE- 
TY.  Mixed  together  in  confusion. 
In  the  older  writers  the  spelling  of 
this  popular  phrase  is  very  uncertain. 

So  numerous  a  force  did  rally 

Before  Troy  town,  then,  in  tfiat  rally, 

Then,  just  as  neighbors  kigly  piglie. 

Let  their  beasts  grace,  but  then  can  qtdeklie, 


St.  TnOi,iii,U!ili ttpigle li 


g  mv  Kigbbi 


foilowi'lll'puilhf  Wilo/a  WonKji,  1706. 

IIIGRE,  or  HYGRA.  The  name  for 
the  violent  and  tumultuoiiB  influx  of 
tlie  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  SeTcrn, 
niid  for  similar  effects  in  other  rivers. 
It  ia  spelt  also  aigre,  eagre,  eger. 
The  derivation  is  as  uncertain  aa  the 
orthogmpliy.  Mr.  Todd  triea  the 
liiiiiic  and  the  Saxon;  hut  I  cannot 
find  nn;  authority  for  hia  Sazon  word. 
Uryden  has  uied  tagrt,  aa  a  general 
wurd  for  such  a  tide,  occasioned  by 
tlie  narrownesa  of  the  channel,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  banks;  called 
tilso  the  bore  of  the  Severn.  For  the 
etymology,  I  fear  we  cannot  *entare 
to  go  to  the  Greek  liypos.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  Saxon  origin.  Drsyton  thus 
di-acribei  its  eflects ! 

Shut  up  in  DWTOu'er  bounilB  the  Ai^rt  wildty  niTei; 
And  fn^btft  the  <tr&gj[liuK  flodu,  Uid  neigLlKfitruif 


L^piuhL 


IB  Imiik*  vhcD  fiercely 


»ill 


And  Ihiut  her  rnmwiiiE  lienk  into  Iir  IrtTDl  Mnch. 
Pa,M.,  SoDg  7. 

ChattertoD, acquainted  with  this  local 
pheuomenon,  has  made  it  the  aubject 
of  a  simile: 

TliF  dlMnibc  [ii»ik1  rrlKmniU  la  Wnlccnw'i  ikon. 

Sec  also  ver.  326  of  the  same, 
in  Drayton  is  this  marginal  note, 
upon  a  aimile  subjoined  to  the  lines 
cited  above:  "A  simile  expressing 
the  6oar  or  Aigre."  The  name  Aigra 
is  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury  in  the  following  passiige,  and 
the  phenomenon  described : 


nil. 

In  this  laat  circumstance  we  see  that 
Draylon  exactly  agreea  vith  this 
writer.  Drayton  has  applied  the 
aaroe  name  to  the  tide  in  the  York- 
shire Ouse  or  Humher: 

PulyoU.,  unii,  p.  1«M. 

See  also  Eger,  in  Todd. 
[Taylor    the    water- poet    gives    the 
following  descriptioD    of    the    same 
phenomenon  aa  obsened  on  the  coast 
of  Lincolnshire :] 


V]mim.  unda  uiil  mhcwlfi,  ud  tjda  lU  miflag  uj 
Whieli  ludB  our  pumge  man^  tinid  dcnide, 
Andnjt  uBDieuiiicallirHwrDurcniilet  widt. 
Bnidet  the  ODnd  rvni  then  with  aucIi  etcbI  (bri 
That  1  Innn*  it  ost-nnna  >  hone ; 
And  with  B  nead  uniA  4  foat  high  that  rom. 

It  OD  Ihe  HduDfl  twelt  and  b»ta  thn  ahnrM. 

It  tamlilcd  u  ■  ground  upon  the  • 


CauU  ihR  milt  il,  bat  we  were  in  douht 
It  would  lisve  btilcn  oui  btatn  boltomf  ml. 
It  Kith  Jem  mnrj  Iben  beue.  wolfe,  oi  tjga. 

We  Ihouihi  thTHho^re  "  revs  ihD^d'?^^^,' 
And  hiak^d  itill  whcD  out  but  wsuld  tumble  orer. 

BrouKhl  ui  UBntoD,  when  we  lodg'ddFDigbt. 

HILD.  for  held,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme.  This  kind  of  licence  waa 
very  frequently  taken  by  Spenser,  and 
other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 


WitliBHm'tVbu™  "     """""""' 

SUiap.  Rm/u  1^  iKtrta,  SuppL,  J,  HC 

HILDEBKAND.  The  family  name  of 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  so  black- 
ened hy  Fox,  and  other  writers 
against  the  Romish  Church,  that  hia 
name  became  proTerbial  in  this 
country  for  violence  and  mischief. 
In  an  old  abridgment  of  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs, by  a  Dr.  Bright,  printed  15S9, 
I  find  him  thus  described:  "Thia 
Bildeirand  was  a  most  wicked  and 
reprobate  monster,  a  toreerer,  ■  ne- 
cromaneer,  an  old  companion  of  Sil- 
veiler,  TheopAilactu*,  and  Laurentua, 
conjurers."  Page  136.  Anyname  of 
reproach  being  thought  fair  to  auch 
a  chnracler.  Shakes ijea.tt  'os*  -wuM^fc 


nrrl '^ri^Arji  h(Tcr  did  nch  dctdi  in  irAi.  uTIuti 

See  Wflrbiirton'i  note  on  the  paiuge: 

Lead  him  ft  priaoiieT  to  tht  ladj  too. 
Si.  WunuE  ja,  Uwuib  he  •en  Oo(  or  BiUttrmnt. 
Wiu.  O.  PL,  iiii,  ma. 

A  HILDING,  ».  A  bue,  low,  menikl 
wreichi  derived  by  some  from  Aw- 
derling,  a  DeTonahire  Tord,  «''_ 
fying  degeoerste  \  by  otheri,  from 
the  Saxon  (see  Todd'i  Johnaon). 
PerbapB,  after  all,  no  more  originally 
than  a  corruption  of  hireling, 
kindling,  diniiimtive  of  hind;  wliicb 
the  following  passage  aeema  a  little 

Abueibn. 
A  IIMnf  IM  ■  Unrr,  >  aqiurc'i  clath, 
A  puUer.  BDl  u  nuiscul  I  Cfmi.,  ii.  S. 

Id  appoailion  with  another  lubatao- 
tive,  aa  peasant  in  occasionally  used : 

TU  poailiTe  '^init  ill  eirrptjoDi.  Iixd^ 
Thtt  OUT  ni|KrflDotii  lu^ueyi.  uid  our  pawul 
IFhD,  lu  mmcgMT  trlicin,  iwini 
Abtnit  flor  ■qntrv  of  bfttt^e.  vf re  fwnf ti 
To  pufe  tku  Beld  of  Hch  >  UAiy  foe.  On,  f 

For  a  coward : 


I*,  Ibon  liMiiv  of  *  dcrOiih  iplrit. 


Tliu  ii  Ihit  Komlnl  pii 


•dJ,l.%l 


Crnljf.  ihi  Kmpucr'i  dauFljlEi.  IVd  A'dIIi  T.,  iii,  i. 
Dutl  Ihon  diipuir  WILL  mflt    Akiuuler,  curylbe 

"""  B^t'ri'So"'>'i'i.  4tt  ii,  p.  SIB  (ipokeu  o(  Viola), 

tHlLLISH.     Vast ;  as  large  as  hilla. 

Tlie  wouDdcd  whmle  niU  mun  hit  killiik  ji>n 
Biien  of  viUn,  uiit  with  purpir  edtc. 

Bijvooei  Traa  BrilmUa.  IWO. 

HILTS.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels  ; 
the  basket  hill,  for  the  defence  of  the 
hand,  being  the  most  permanent 
part  of  them ;  the  slicks  might  be 
changed  at  pleasure. 

tcUhMieUIUi  ftUo-Jnnipo-.wiitllionpliTr  A«. 
lancot  malTs  jm:  1i>  u  I  (m  fllUd  irilta  Uie 
lugoiuity,  quuititji,or  qiulitjr  of  llie  cudfcl. 

B.  Somi.  Cat  it  •llrrtd,  ii,  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings 
the  cudgels,  not  the  baskets  only: 
"Enter  Martina,  with  the  cudgels." 
Falstaff  either  calls  bis  broad  aword 
hUti,  or  he  means  to  swear  by  the 
hilts,  aa  Owen  Glendower  by  the 
cross  of  hii  Welch  hook : 


1 ««,  tr.  ii, 
Hiltt  were  frequently  used 
jilural,  though  said  of  one  weapon. 


the 


0  RIP 

fHINCH-FIKCH.  Tlie  name  of  m 
old  Christmas  game,  mentioDed  with 
others  in  the  following  pasuge. 

inpDiTe  uppon  the  fan  of  a  trndcr  isfknt,  .... 
m  Sltiiic  ampllmiiiU  for  Ijmik  irfW€k,  mmA  Ixufk 
not,  eoBle  apder  oodlntieb.  Friar  Bpih,  aod  ■» 
pcanr  boo.  Which  uv  Doro  dviU^  aned,  and  with 
IcHu  fmlt  anlB,  ud  lotliuBt  indroiniB,  tbca  JiW 
■patUiBvukd  tmnrv  trickinpon  Ifao  poonin^L 
htcUrmliom  ifl\>filA  Imfilwra,  \ta. 

tHINDBERRY.     The  raspberry. 


HING,  for  hang, 
bi!d  for  held, 
aake  of  rhyme. 

nu  far,  deUli.  (en 

SoDe  [uv  IBC  iDitki 


KomrmtUlor,  lUL 

I  the  same  manner  as 
A  variation  for  the 
See  HiLD. 

s  tnuple  01  the  rnu. ' 
thU  OB  thor  ihuolden  Uv- 

HrtT^i  in  Ui>  pftln  thii  dij  ih«  haluin  il^t. 
Which  Btka  kipn  ndi.  v  nni  udie  neat  Ihu 
kinp.  £Hi»XwfU.O.PL,ii.*^ 

There  arc  traces  of  this  form  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.      See  the  Gloaaary 
to  Gtrln  Don^aa'a  Yiivil. 
fHINGELS.     Hingea. 

lt«in,ftir  Che  kimftU  ol  thote  Aam,  i\\j. 

MS.  Jcmmli  rf  SIteUm,  SsrfM,  Ua. 

HINT.      A  auggeation ;    uaed   i^so  by 
Shakespeare  for  a  cause  or  anbiect. 

.    Alack,  rvplft 
I,  snl  rBvcmbrfiig  how  1  cncd  om't  tbcD,  (Slena^ 

Will  cry  it  o'er  igaio ;  it  ia  a  kmt 

That  ■liDp  DiSE  eja  to  t.  Trmf ,  i,  %. 


Kuueh  Quirriea,  rodu.  and  hilli  rhoat  hndi  tnach 
Itwaamjiimtoapeak.  OtWI>,i,I. 

In  this  passnge  the  old  qnarto  reads 
hent;  the  second  qu&rto,  Itinl.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  right 
reading  is  hint.  See  HtNT. 
HIP.  2b  Asm  on  the  hip.  To  have  at 
an  entire  advantage.  Thia  phrase 
seems  to  have  originated  from  bunt- 
ing, because,  when  the  animal  pur- 
sued is  seized  upon  the  hip,  it  is 
finally  disabled  from  flight.  In  aome 
of  hia  notes  on  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
artof  wreatling;  which  is  not  without 
appearance  of  probability,  because, 
when  a  wrestler  can  throw  hia  adver* 
aary  across  his  own  hip,  he  girea  him 
the  severest  of  all  falls,  technically 


HIP 


»-butloek;    bat  it  will 

I    the  following  paaMge*, 


termed 

be  Been, 

tliat  tbe  alli 

evident  reference  to  the  other  oriein  : 

If  I  an  aUh  liim  once  >fw>  Hi  Up. 

I  Will  ftcd  r.t  Ihe  .na«Dl  gradp  1  ^^i>^  ^^  .^  ^ 

The  bound  wbo  has  caught  a  deer  by 
the  hip,  may  feed  himself  f&t  on  hie 
fesh;  but  thii  b&B  nothing  to  do 
with  a  wrestler. 

If  lliii  pool  tnili  of  Venice,  whom  I  tnib 
For  hii  quick  liunliiiir.  Hlnndchc  putlLugoD, 
I'il  AdPf  OUT  UicbuLCaHio  o*  tit  kip. 

OUuUt,  ii,  1. 

Though  this  paGaage  is  greatly  cor- 
rupted, its  allusion  to  buuting  can- 
not be  overlooked.  As  to  the  te»t, 
the  oldest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

Warburton  conjectured  "  poor  brack,"' 
sngaciously,  and  in  eiact  conformity 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  pasMge. 
SeeBRACH.  He  also  proposed  cAeruA 
for  eruih,  almost  as  happily  j 
certainly  the  general  sense  is, 
this  hound,  Roderigo,  whose  merit  is 
his  quick  hunting,  is  staunch  also, 
aod  will  hold,  I  shall  have  my  game 
on  the  hip."  The  present  reading, 
troth,  departs  from  this  sense,  and 
neither  substitutes  one  so  good,  nor 
is  itself  fully  established,  aa  being 
legitimately  used  in  that  sense.  It  is 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
which  is. 

If  thii  iKHctrukoT  Venice,  wlioinl  Irtai 

Which  seems  to  be  more  corrupt  than 
the  reading  of  the  quarto.  Warbur- 
ton's  conjectures  at  least  make  good 
aenae  of  the  whole,  which  is  some 
advantage: 

If  Ibit  poor  bneh  of  Vaiice,iilinii  I  cberiib 
Vor  liii  quick  huntini,  lUcid  tKc  pvIUne  on, 
ra  Im  OUT  NicbierCuHO  m  lid  kip. 

Cherith  may  not  have  been  the  very 
word  of  Shakespeare,  but  something 
tu  that  effect  is  surety  required.  The 
chief  objection  is,  that  brack  is  sel- 
dom u?ed,  except  for  a  female ;  bul 
if  that  be  thought  valid,  traak  may 
stand,  as  a  word  of  general  con- 
tempt. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  cor< 
rected  the  opioion  given  in  his  notes 
to  Shakespeare,  and  derived  the  ex- 
pression from  hunting. 


I  m? 

[The  meaning  of  the  word  iu  the 
following  passage  is  not  clear.] 

ITbe  Qneaani  tbem  rommiimdc  Ihil  dvelt  by  )t^ 
Uirourfar  Mmgiilrtta,  1M7. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  medicated  drink, 
composed  usually  of  red  wine,  but 
sometimes  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would 
derive  it  firom  uro,  and  ttpuwviii,  to 
mix;  but  Menage  observes,  that  as 
the  apothecaries  call  it  vinum  Hippo- 
craiieum,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hippocrates,  as  being 
originally  composed  by  medical  skill. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  observes,  in  a  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady  (p.  286),  it  was  called 
Hippoerat,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  strained ;  the  woollen  bug 
used  for  that  purpose  being  called, 
by  the  apothecaries,  Bippoeratet't 
ileevi.  It  was  a  very  favorite 
beverage,  and  usually  given  at  wed- 
dings. 


Dnuli  ID  TOUT  beallli,  wbole  nigliti,  in  Hifpotna, 

Upon  mjr  JiDcea.  with  mart  religioD 

Thu  ■'«  I  Hid  ur  nnr'n,  vbicb  hen'ii  fotfiTeiDe. 

III  old  books  are  many  receipta  for 
the  composition  of  Hippocraa,  of 
which  the  following  is  one : 

Tnko  of  dnunou  8  oi.  of  poger  |  n  oi.  of  gniu  > 
t  of  in  01-,  ponne  [ponoil]  Idem  ^rouc.uid  pul  tlien 
uiLDbpotUfl  of  iDOd  clenLoru'lnlc  wine,«-Ltbbalf  ■ 

eimd  of  injar ;  lellllileep  logetbn,  ■  iilgbL  at  Uia 
M,  cloK  covered  in  aomc  boltlc  of  sLuac.  pewter, 
DC  atone  I  ind  vl]en^aiiwoiildocciipTit,culaUiiBna 

of  the  bottle,  and  let  lo  modi  nu  UlrovEli  aa  yoa  wUI 
drinli  >l  that  time,  keepiiw  tba  nat  cIdh^  for  ao  it 
will  lieep  both  the  epirit.  odor,  and  ?irtBa  of  the  win« 
and  tpirq.  And  If  ^OD  would  nuke  but  a  qurt,  then 
take  bat  half  the  epiceaaforoaaid. 

fiaHn  ej  HmUM.  oh.  us,  p.  Wt. 

By  a  pottle  is  meant  two  quarts.  See 
Pottle,  See  also  Strutt's  View  of 
Manners,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  74. 

tTo  mike  AnKvrau  tba  beet  way. — Takt  ft  ooncfa  of 
■  qua  viUF,  9  onncva  at  pepper,  and  t  of  giBprr,  of 
ctuvea  and  pvat  of  pantdiea  each  i  ooDcea,  Bmber. 
liTBse  ihno  ^ina,  atid  of  ranak  two  graina,  iufou 
Qicm  24  himn  m  I  rliaalntUe  OD  prett J  wanuembir^ 

of  augar  into  a  quart  of  wine  or  cfdcr^  dinoivc  it 
will,  and  then  drop  S  or  4  dmpa  of  the  infuaioD  into 
it,  end  tb*)  will  make  It  taate  nehlr. 

Lialon'l  nnnMnd  HnlatU  Ili«(. 
tTbe  wind  blowe  com  the  weilhert  taw, 

Aw  Inilu  aamiia  Ml*  W>o^  •»  iMfc"™"-, 


HIL 


420 


HIP 


Turi  Crfffory  never  did  inch  deeds  in  annt,  as  T  bave 
done  I  iiii  day.  I  UeH.  JF,  v,  3. 

See  Warburton*8  note  on  the  passage: 

Letd  htm  a  priaoner  to  the  lady  too. 
Hm,  Warrant  ye,  thoosh  he  were  Gog  or  HiUMrmnd. 

ri/*.O.PL.viii.60d. 

A  HILDING,  9.  A  base,  low,  menial 
wretch ;  derived  by  some  from  Ain- 
derling,  a  Devonshire  word,  signi- 
fying degenerate;  by  others,  from 
the  Saxon  (see  Todd's  Johnson). 
Perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  originally 
than  a  corruption  of  hireling,  or 
hindlifig,  diminutive  of  hind;  which 
the  following  passage  seems  a  little 
to  confirm : 

AbaseaHiTe, 
A  iiliing  for  a  lirery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler.  not  so  eminent  I  Cymb.,  ii,  8. 

In  apposition  with  another  substan- 
tive, as  peasant  is  occasionally  used : 

Tis  positiTe  'gainst  all  exeeptions,  lords. 

That  our  supuilnoas  lac^aeys.  and  our  peasants, 

Who.  iu  unnecessary  action,  swsrm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  kUding  foe.  Hen.  V,  It,  S. 

For  a  coward  : 

Itytnr  lordship  find  him  not  a  kildimi,  hold  me  no 
more  in  your  respect.  Jiir$  WtU,  iii,  6. 

It  was  applied  to  women,  as  well  as 
men : 

For  shame,  thon  hiUing  of  a  derilish  spirit. 

TViMi.  Skr.t  ii,  1. 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her ; 
Out  on  her,  kilJingt  Rom.  and  Jul,  ii,  5. 

This  is  that  scornful  piece,  that  scurvy  kilding. 
That  gave  her  promise  faithiully  she  would  be  here, 
Cicely,  the  sempiter's  daughter.  2Vo  Noblt  JT.,  iii,  5. 
IX)Bt  thou  dispute  with  me  F    Alexander,  carry  the 
prating  kildina  forth. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p.  216  (spoken  of  Viola). 

fHILLISH.     Vast ;  as  large  as  hills. 

The  wounded  whale  casts  from  his  kiUi4k  jawes 
Bivers  of  waters,  mixt  with  purple  gore. 

Heywood^t  Troia  Britanica,  1909. 

HILTS.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels; 
the  basket  hilt,  for  the  defence  of  the 
hand,  being  the  most  permanent 
part  of  them ;  the  sticks  might  be 
changed  at  pleasure. 

Fetch  the  kilti;  fellow  Juniper,  wilt  thou  play?  Jnn. 
I  cannot  resolve  you :  'tis  as  I  am  fitted  with  the 
ingenuity,  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  cudgel. 

B.  Jon*.  Out  it  altered,  ii,  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings 
the  cudgels,  not  the  baskets  only: 
**  Enter  Martino,  with  the  cudgels." 
Fal staff  either  calls  his  broad  sword 
hiltSy  or  he  means  to  swear  by  the 
hilts,  as  Owen  61  en  dower  by  the 
cross  of  his  Welch  hook  : 

Seven,  by  these  kilUt  I  am  a  villain  else. 

1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Hilts  were  frequently  used  in  the 
plural,  though  said  of  one  weapon. 


tHINCH-PINCH.  Tlie  nainc  of  an 
old  Christmas  game,  mentioDed  with 
others  in  the  following  passage. 

Your  puffe,  your  crosse-poffe,  your  expaffe,  yov 
inpnffe  uppon  the  face  of  a  tender  infant,  .... 
are  fittiiig  complements  for  kyneh  pynck^  mmd  lamfk 
not,  eoale  under  candlesticke.  friar  Rush,  and  wo- 
peony  hoe.  Which  are  more  civilly  acted,  and  with 
lesse  foule  soyle,  and  lothsome  indecorum,  then  your 
spattring  and  greasing  tricks  upon  the  poore  inCuit. 
DeeUrmtion  itfPofi$k  Iw^ottttru,  1608. 

fHINDBERRY.     The  raspberry. 

Morum  mbi  Idsi.    Framboiaes.    A  raspis  berrie,  or 
kyndberri*.  Nomenclator,  IS^. 

HING,  for  hang,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bild  for  held.  A  variation  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme.     See  Hild. 

That  fear,  dewh.  terror,  and  amazement  bring ; 
With  ngl/paws  some  trample  on  the  green. 
Some  gnaw  tne  snakes  that  on  their  shoulders  Atsy. 

Fntf.  Tnno,  iv,  i. 
Heav*n  in  thy  palm  this  dsy  the  balance  lange. 
Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more  ereat  than 
kings.  Dtmk  Knigkt,  O.  PL,  iv,  438. 

There  are  traces  of  this  form  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.      See  the  Glossary 
to  Oavin  Douglas's  Virgil. 
fHINGELS.    Hinges. 

Item,  for  the  kingelt  ot  those  doorea,  i^a. 

MS.  JecounU  i^  Stockton,  NorfiM,  16S9. 

HINT.  A  suggestion ;  used  also  by 
Shakespeare  for  a  cause  or  subject. 

>   Alack,  for  pitT  I 
I,  not  remembring  how  1  cned  on*t  then,  (Steevais, 

for  out,) 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;  it  is  a  ki$U 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't.  Temf ,  i,  3. 

For  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss ;  our  kint  of  woe 
Is  commou ;  eveiy  day,  some  sailor's  wife,     * 
The  master  of  some  merchnnt,  and  the  merchant 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Jbid.,  ii,  1. 

It  may,  however,  mean  there,  slight 
touch  or  memento. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

RuuKh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  tonch 

heav'n. 
It  was  my  kint  to  speak.  OO^tts,  i.  S. 

In  this  passage  the  old  quarto  reads 
hent;  the  second  quarto,  hint.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  right 
reading  is  hint.  See  Hent. 
HIP.  To  have  on  the  hip.  To  have  at 
an  entire  advantage.  This  phrase 
seems  to  have  originated  from  hunt- 
ing, because,  when  the  animal  pur- 
sued is  seized  upon  the  hip,  it  is 
finally  disabled  from  flight.  In  some 
of  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
art  of  wrestling ;  which  is  not  without 
appearance  of  probability,  because, 
when  a  wrestler  can  throw  his  adver- 
sary across  his  own  hip,  he  gives  him 
the  severest  of  all  falls,  technically 


HIP  4: 

termed  a  croti-bvttoek;  but  it  will 
be  Been,  in  the  following  passages, 
that  the  allusion  ii  carried  on  witlj 
evident  reference  to  the  other  origin  ; 

ir  I  An  CKtch  liim  once  iij»«  tkt  kta, 
IwiU  feniruiliB  Biieieiil  crudn  llnr  Itini' 

Mirct.efr.,i,t. 

The  bound  who  has  caught «  deer  by 
the  hip,  may  feed  himself  fat  on  bis 
flesh ;  but  this  bos  nothing  to  du 
with  a  wrestler. 

If  (hi>  poor  tnuh  of  Voice,  vligm  I  truh 

/'U  iloi  HU  UiclLul  Cania  »■  tib  tip. 

OlMtUt.  ii.}. 

Thoa^h  this  passnge  is  grenti;  cor- 
rupted, its  allusion  to  huuting  can- 
not be  oterluoked.  As  to  the  test, 
the  oldest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

If  thli  poor  truh  of  Tenjce,  vhom  1  cnjflh- 

WarburtoD  conjectured  "  poor  brack," 
BRgociously,  and  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage, 
SeeBKACH.  He  also  proposed cAertfA 
for  tnuh,    almost  as  bappilj;    f 
certainly  the  geueral  senee   ia,    " 
this  hound,  Roderigo,  whose  merit 
bis  quick  hunting,  ia  staunch  als 
and  will  hold,  I  shall  have  my  game 
on  the  hip."     The  present  reading, 
trash,  departs  from   this  seuBe.  and 
neither  substitutes  one  ao  good,  nor 
ia   itself  fully  established,   as  being 
legitimately  used  in  that  sense.     It  ia 
derived  from  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
which  is, 

If  1hi<  poar  trub  of  Veniu.  whom  I  IroH; 

Wbieh  seems  to  be  more  corrupt  than 
the  reading  of  the  quarto.  Warbur- 
ton'a  conjectures  at  least  raake  good 
MHse  of  the  whole,  which  ia  some 
adTsntage ; 

If  Uiii  poor  bruh  of  Yonin.  whom  I  fhcriA 
FoT  hit  quick  linntiTir.iUnd  the  putting  on, 
J'U  \ti€  our  UirJiuf  Cuuo  «  (ti  laf. 

Cherith  may  not  have  been  the  itrj 
word  of  Shakespeare,  but  aomething 
to  that  effect  is  surely  required.  The 
chief  objection  is,  that  braeh  is  sel- 
dom used,  except  for  a  female;  but 
if  that  be  thought  valid,  trash  may 
•taad,  as  a  word  of  geoeral  con- 

Dr.  JobusoD,  in  his  Dictionary,  cor- 
rected the  opinion  given  in  his  notes 
to  Shakespeare,  and  derived  the  ex- 
presuou  from  bunting. 


1  m? 

[The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
following  passage  is  not  clear.] 

triit  Gndini  (hem  dunmuinde  tKU  dwelt  bj  kip 
lu  riUifCO,  t«  malLe  no  iptire  uf  widc- 

iliroH'fiir  Mafiilralri,  MKJ. 

HIPPOCBAS.  A  medicated  dritik, 
composed  usually  of  red  wine,  htit 
sometimea  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would 
derive  it  from  vro,  and  atpiti't'vfii,  to 
mix ;  but  Menage  observes,  that  as 
the  apothecaries  call  it  vinam  Hippo- 
cralieum,  be  ia  convinced  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hippocrntea,  a*  being 
originally  composed  by  medical  skill. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  observes,  in  a  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady  (p.  286),  it  was  called 
Hippoerat,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  strained;  the  woollen  bng 
used  for  that  purpose  being  called, 
by  the  apothecaries,  Hippoeratn't 
ileeue.  It  was  a  very  favorite 
beverage,  and  usually  given  at  wed- 


piDglf 


t-L 

K  Ifoem,  hr,  for  m*  oistreu,  if  I  tttth  LI  !■  mi 

dor  to  li«,  lU~al  m.,  O.  PI.,  iil,  a». 

DnDk  u  Youi  liHltb,  thait  niiLti,  in  airftmt. 
Upon  BIT  kpcn,  vith  Ban  leligtva 
Tiiut  t'et  1  wid  uy  pnj'r^  irhieh  hnf^  '■■■'**  i»C- 
^■Mf«u)r,ail,S,aL 

In  old  book*  are  many  receipta  for 
the  composition  of  Uippocraa,  of 
which  the  following  is  one: 

1  of  m  u.,  pnnoe  [naiLdl  tbcD  [MM.md  pvt  then 
£>M  >  pottk  of  (oai  (Unl  «c  irliiu  VUK,  nlk  Uf  ■ 

Cudof  ninri  litillMtni  ioMIki.  ■  nifUatlk* 


will  keep  luth  Ibo  i^t,  vSr.  ud  tti 

feBdipien.  And  if  na  voold  iii>k«  b«t  ■  oDSI,  UOI 

Hhi  it  hilf  Ifci  IMM  «fui  mii. 

^Bon i/a,mUi.  ek. BB, p. tU. 

By  a  pottle  ia  meant  two  quarts.  Se« 
Ponu.  See  also  Strutt'i  View  of 
Manners,  tie.,  vol.  ili,  p.  74. 

ITtt  Bikt  HjfBtna  tk«  bat  my.— Tilu  E  onBcn  at 
■qB«  Title  '  Dokccft  of  pepper,  ud  S  of  fcini^,  of 
risfs  ud  gnini  of  pandjM  ach  t  ouk**.  u>>^^ 

t^  W  lMin.n  .fi™  bottle  00  prenrw«™e»«_5 
Ir^"thei^'iMkeytt..«neWj^^,,,^»«V^ 


t„KiB?oe" 


HIR 
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HIS 


Bat  if  thy  pane  wont  reach  lo  hiich, 
With  »le  and  beer  that  want  auppTr.  ^    ,  _^ 

Foot  IMin,  1^96. 

tHIRDES.     See  Hurds. 

HIREN.  A  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Irene,  the  fair  Greek,  first  broached, 
perhaps,  by  G.  Peele,  in  his  play  of 
The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hireu  the 
fair  Greek.  In  this  play,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  published, 
was  probably  the  hemistich  so  often 
alluded  to  by  subsequent  dramatists, 
"  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?" 

And  tlierefore.  while  we  have  Hiren  here,  spoik  my 
little  dish-washers.    Decker.  Satirom.,  Or.  Dr..  iii,  17o. 

Wliat  ominous  news  can  Pulymetes  daunt  ? 

Have  we  not  Uiren  here  ?  Law  Tricks,  1608. 

*Sfoot,  lend  me  some  money.  Ilast  thou  not  Uyren 
here  F  Eatlwwrd  Hoe,  0.  Pl.»  iv.  218. 

Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in 
the  same  words,  but  apparently  mean- 
ing to  give  his  sword  the  name  of 

Hiren  : 

Down,  down,  does,  down  faiton  1  Have  we  not  Wren 
here?  2  Hen.  J  V,ii,  4. 

And  soon  after. 

Die  men  like  doss,  give  crowns  like  pins. 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  F  IhiJ. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, supposes  him  to  ask  for  a 
woman,  and  replies,  "0  my  word, 
captain,  we  have  no  such  here ;  what 
the  goujere,  do  you  think  I  would 
deny  her?'*  Ibid, 
In  another  old  play,  on  the  Clown 
saying,  "We  have  Hiren  here,*'  the 
Cook  and  he  dispute  whether  it  was 
Hiren  or  Siren.  Massing,  Old  Law, 
iv,  1. 

Mr.  Douce,  by  extraordinary  chance, 
picked  up  an  old  rapier,  with  the  very 
motto  of  Pistol's  sword  upon  it,  in 
French : 

Si  fortune  me  tonrmente, 
L'esp^rance  me  contente. 

See  his  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  i,  p.  453, 
where  he  has  given  a  woodcut  of  it. 
HIS,  pron.  It  was  commonly  supposed, 
during  the  imperfect  state  of  English 
grammar,  that  the  pronoun  his  was 
Uie  legitimate  formative  of  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  and  that  the  s, 
with  an  apostrophe,  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  word.  Modern  gram- 
marians, struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  same  abbreviation  to 
stand  for  his,  her,  and  their  (as  the  s 
h  subjoined  also   to  feminine    and 


plural  nouns),  have  recurred  to  the 
Saxon,  where  is,  or  es,  formed  tlie 
genitives;  which  fully  accounts  for 
the  abbreviation.  See  liowth's  Gram., 
p.  25 ;  Johnson's,  prefixed  to  his  Diet. ; 
and  Tyrwhitt*s  Essay  on  the  Language 
and  Yersif.  of  Chaucer,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Cant.  Tales,  vol.  iv,  p.  31. 
But  the  other  opinion  was  formerU 
general,  and  traces  of  it  are  fount 
from  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  am 
even  earlier,  to  that  of  Addison.  BeL 
Jonson  says  expressly,  in  his  English 
Grammar, 

T6  the  ffenitive  cases  of  all  nouns  denoting  a  possessor, 
is  added  s  with  an  Mpostrophe,  thereby  to  artnd  the 
gross  syntax  of  tlie  pronoun  kis  joining  with  a  noun ; 
as  the  emoeror's  court,  the  gentraTs  wour ;  not  ibe 
mperor  hit  court,  he. 

Cbnp.  xiii,  ed.  Whalley,  rol.  rii,  p.  250. 

This  form,  as  is  well  known,  occurs 
once  at  least  in  the  Liturgy  ;  namely, 
in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  which  concludes,  ''and 
this  we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake." 
Shakespeare  has  written  according  to 
the  notion  of  his  time : 

Vincentio  kit  son,  brought  np  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become  to,  8tc  Tarn.  Skr^  i,  I. 

Once  in  a  sea-t^ht  'gainst  the  diike  hit  irnlUes 
I  did  some  service.  Ticetftk  N.,  iii.  S. 

In  the  following,  he  seems  to  have 
accumulated  the  two  methods: 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  mv  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  tir  Boberft  kit,  like  him. 

John,  i,  1. 

Unless  the  true  reading  were  "sir 
Robert  his."  Inaccurate  speakers 
still  occasionally  use  a  double  form, 
as  sir  Robertas  *s,  which  may  account 
for  the  accumulation  in  Shakespeare, 
whether  by  himself  or  his  publishers. 
Spenser  has  written  his,  and  made  it 
form  his  verse  in  a  peculiar  manner : 

This  knight  too  late,  kit  manhood  and  kit  might 
I  did  assay.  P.  Q.,  IV,  i,  35. 

For  "this  knight*s  manhood  and 
might."  By  aid  of  this  supposed 
syntax,  his  blood,  his  wounds,  &c., 
were  sometimes  used  for  God's  blood, 
&c.,  omitting  the  sacred  name,  which 
should  be  the  antecedent : 

Nay  by  Godde's  harte,  if  I  mieht  doe  what  I  list, 
Not  one  of  them  all  that  shouTd  scape  my  fist. 
Hit  naylet  1 1  would  plague  them  one  way  or  an<^er. 

Neu>  Cuttome,  0.  PI.,  i,  277. 

And  again : 

And  trust,  by  kit  woundet  I  Avarice,  some  agayne  for 
to  trie.  Jkid. 


Hii  ilooil  t  wooU  I  miihl  tians  once  sEene  Ihit 

fHITCHER.     A  aort  of  boat-hook. 

In  ibe  lickt  mui  IahcLh,  di-Awlnr  litn  Varkwuil. 

HO,  :  Originalljr  a  tall,  from  the  in- 
terjection kol  aflerward  rather  like 
a  Btop  or  limit,  in  the  two  phrases, 
out  of  all  ho.  for  out  of  all  bounJs  ; 
and  there's  no  ho  with  him,  that  is, 
lie  IB  not  to  be  restraiiieii.  Both  seem 
deducibte,  in  some  clei:ree,  from  tbi- 
notion  of  calling  in  or  restraining  n 
sporting  dog,  or  perhaps  a  hawk,  wiili 
A  call,  or  ho  ;  or  so  calling  to  a  persuu 
at  a  distance,  or  going 


uii  villi 


See  also  382. 


iri.«ai  n.,  o.  ru  ni,  sts. 


idipnt  viU  uf 


nloredtli 


j^,X 


DKl1<ld» 


npholdfl  1  comptnie  htyotU  i^t  hoe,  bctlvr  tLen 
Huofl  uaonff  Uic  kinn  plmjcn  1 

^  '  W,  af  Sit  n^ma  Mvt. 

So  alto,  Out  of  ail  ckv,  which  see. 

ricn'i  Ha  ka  mtk  Uh  ;  but  ona  lurliud  tliu,  be 
^'siVi,,,  Mtlim.,  r'Mi  Cia.  Ul..  lii.  587- 

The  pbrane  was  retained  even  by  Swift, 
in  the  jocuUr  atrain  of  his  familiar 
iettera : 

When  nmr  tonna  nuu,  tjtfrr'i  as  t«  iiill  fm,  nni. 


Naik-iLula.. 
IfllKTP'her  lofeUter.ud 


f Inerplcbile daljam -.  iakMti 


SESjK 


r.ftili'  DiiUmnry.  ea.  1«».  p 


CtrlKTighfl  Oiyi'l  £Iuw,  IdlH. 

HO,  HO.  An  eatablislied  dramatic  ex- 
clamation, given  to  the  devil,  nhen- 
ever  be  made  hia  appearance  on  the 
■lage;  and  attributed  to  bim  when 
he  waa  suppoaed  to  appear  in  reality. 

But  Diccon,  liicam,  did  notl-lir  tl(.'iil  ttj  \o,ko,  ko.' 
Ho,  td.  iniatli  the  derjU^  ve  nrc  ucll  plpued, 
Wbu  ii  bH  nuui  Uws  inmldii  bue  eutd. 


»  HOD 

Ben  Joaaon's  comedy  of  the  Devil  is 
an  Abb,  begina  with  a  long  Ko,  ha, 
from  Satan  himaelf.  Eobin  Oood- 
fellov,  a  clown  who  often  peraonatea 
the  devil,  to  scare  hia  neighbours,  in 
the  old  play  of  Wily  BeguUed,  speaks 
thus  of  nia  enterprise : 

Tutal  ftu  not  the  dodge  1  11]  nlhn  pnt  cfb  mj 
dflahuif  rad  now  Md  mT  Hidude  fuw,  uid  coma 
■mp-dlii  ■  alTt  ikiii,  mai  03  te.ke,  I'U  frej  Itia 
Hlioltr,  I  nmstltue.  Origii  oT  Dr.,  iii.  Sit. 

In  Ibat  work  it  is  indeed  printed  bo, 
bo,  which  alteration  Mr.  Hawkina 
made,  I  preaume,  from  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  caatomary  inler- 
jectiona  of  the  fiend.  In  Mr.  Beed'a 
notes  to  the  Old  Playa,  it  ia  cited  ho, 
ho,  which  ia  probably  right ;  but  I 
have  never  had  ho  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  original  play. 
HOAK,  or  HOAKY.  Used  aometimea 
for  mouldy,  because  monldineaa  givea 
a  white  appearance. 


te.r"™ 


uur  w 


«»>•>.  lo  Smll.  m  til  ■ 

Lot,  (tuke  wilh  mt,  tluir  Biieii'd  wue  ud 

MiTrorf^M^.,p.tn. 

Ta  HOAR.  To  b«come  whit«  or  mouldy, 
or  to  make  anything  so. 

Tbtt  leoldi  iiniiul  the  qoatitT  of  fleih. 

And  not  bdievH  himmc\l       fimn  I^AIK  i'.  >. 

Hbea  It  keari  en  il  be  ipent. 

Derate  to  nwnJdr  cnitorae  of  Adur'J  eld. 

Mmrilait'l  VJut  fn  ««,  B  4. 

■fTo  HOAST.  To  take  up  one's  abode 
with  any  one ;  to  have  uim  for  one'* 
host.     See  Host. 

ASound  with  OiIicIh  prtjf  Hrpencm 
If  he  eipcM,  in  hu  preAit  ana, 

HOB.  A  frequent  name,  in  old  (jmee, 
among  the  common  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  country.  It  ia  sometimes 
used,  therefore,  to  signify  a  country- 
man ;  and  Ao&-goblin  meant  perhaps, 
originally,  no  more  than  clown-goblin, 
or  bnmpkia-gobliD.  Coriolanus,  cu- 
riously enough,  finds  this  name  among 
the  citizens  of  Rome : 


re  ^e'l  or  £ 


^Ub««w  lu^  ^sratb.' 


™»Ci  a*  ,\*,t»,«jiji'*i^^ 


HOB 
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HOB 


Hence  the  farce  of  Hob  in  the  Well, 
in  much  later  times,  to  denote  the 
clown  in  th^well. 

Hob  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hob-goblin : 

From  elret,  hoii,  tnd  fairiei, 

That  trouble  oar  dairies. 

From  ftre-dniket,  and  fiends. 

And  such  as  the  deril  aendt. 
Defend  us,  jrood  heaven  I 

B.  and  Fl,  Moui.  Tkcm^  It,  6. 
Fbr  proof,  take  Merlin  father'd  by  an  koi, 
Becaose  he  was  laid  to  be  the  ion  of  a  demon. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  S97. 
f  Many  of  the  conntrej  hoh,  who  had  gotten  an  estate 
liable  to  a  fine,  took  it  first  as  a  jeast,  and  thereupon 
made  no  appearance,  but  their  purses  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  good  earnest,  lliis  project  alone  bringing 
into  the  exchequer  no  lets  then  a  hundred  thousHnd 
pound.  SeUct  Lives  qf  English  Worthies. 

HOB-GOBLIN.    See  Puck. 
tHOB-IN-TriB-HALL.     The   name  of 
an  old  game. 

Sailer.  Faith,  to  tell  TOur  honour  the  truth,  we  were 
at  kob-in-the-kall,  and  whilst  my  brother  and  I  were 
quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  bv  us. 

WycherUy,  Flain-deaier,  1677. 

HOB-NOB.     See  Habbe  nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE,  or  HOBERDI- 
DANCE.  One  of  Shakespeare's 
fiends,  taken  horn  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits'  impostures.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

HoibitUdanee,  prince  of  dumbness.  Lear,  iv,  1. 

fHOBBY.     A  species  of  hawk. 

For  this  understand,  that  my  friends  are  unwilling 
that  I  should  match  so  low,  not  knowing  that  love 
thinketh  the  juniper  shrubbe  to  bee  as  ni^h  as  the 
tall  onkes,  or  the  niehtiitij^leb  laies  to  be  more predous 
then  the  estridges  ^rathers,  or  the  larke  that  brcedcth 
in  the  ground  to  be  better  then  the  hobby  that  mount- 
eth  to  the  clouds.  LjfUe's  Eupkues. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  A  small  horse ;  also 
a  personage  belonging  to  the  ancient 
morria  dance,  when  complete,  and 
made,  as  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  are  on 
the  stage,  by  the  figure  of  a  horse 
fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man, 
his  own  legs  going  through  the  body 
of  the  horse,  and  enabling  hira  to 
walk,  but  concealed  by  a  long  foot- 
cloth  ;  while  false  legs  appeared  where 
those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the 
sides  of  the  horse.  The  hobby-horse 
is  represented  by  figure  5  of  the  plate 
subjoined  to  1  Hen.  IV,  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare  of  1778,  and  the  subse- 
quent editions,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Toilet's  remarks.  Latterly  the 
hobby-horse  was  frequently  omitted, 
wbicli  appears  to  have  occaavoued  «l 


popular  ballad,  in  which  waa  this  line, 
or  burden :' 

For  0,  for  0,  the  kohby-korse  %$forg<d. 

Which  is  quoted  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iii» 
1,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

Pother  hMg-korUt  I  peredre,  is  notforgotUm. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoqve,  O.  PL,  ni,  97- 
But  see,  the  hobbjf-horse  is  forgot. 
Fool  it  must  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  bis  want  with  hcem. 
And  otner  buffoon  graces. 
B.  Jons.  Entert.  of  the  Qmeen,4'e..  sU  JJtkarpe, 
ToL  T,  p.  211,  ed.  Whallej. 

This  had  become  almost  a  proverbial 
expression : 

Cl.  Answer  me,  hMihorse,  which  way  crost  he  you 
saw  enowP  Jen.  Who  do  you  speake  to,  air?  Wis 
have  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 

JhiuTs  Dutch.  o/5«^..  C  4  hu 

The  Puritans,  who  were  declared 
enemies  of  all  sports  and  games,  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  inveterate 
against  the  poor  hobby-harse.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  their  eloquence  against  him  : 

The  beast  is  an  unseemly  and  a  lewd  beast. 
And  got  at  Borne  by  the  poue's  coach  horses. 
His  mother  waa  the  mare  or  ijmorance. 

B.^IL  Wonum  Plea^d,  1. 

Where  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  forgetting  the  hobby" 
horse  is  there  also  introduced : 

Shall  th'  hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  f 

The  hopeful  hobby-horse,  shall  he  lie  founder'd  ? 

And  the  mode  of  carrying  the  horse 
is  alluded  to : 

Take  up  your  horse  again,  and  girth  Aim  to  «o«. 
And  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighbour  Bomby. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the 
dancer  who  acted  the  hobby-horse, 
and  some  of  a  juggling  nature  as 
pretending  to  stick  daggers  in  his 
nose,  (perhaps  a  false  one,)  which  is 
represented  in  the  print  from  Mr. 
Toilet's  window.  Sogliardo,  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  boasts  of  an 
excellent  hobby-horse,  in  which  his 
father  and  himself  were  famous  for 
dancing : 

Nay,  look  you,  sir,  there's  ne'er  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  has  the  like  humours  for  the  hobby-horse,  as 
I  have  i  I  have  the  method  for  the  threa^ng  of  the 

needle  and  all.  the Car.  How,  the  method? 

Sogl.  I,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the  whighhie,  and 
the  daggers  in  the  nose,  and  the  tArels  of  the  egg 
firom  finger  to  finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to 
the  quality.    The  horse  hangs  at  home  in  my  parlour. 

Actii,  sc.  1. 

HOBELER,  or  HOBBLER.  A  term  for 
a  sort  of  light  horseman,  from  their 
riding  on  hobbies,  or  small  horses. 
See  Chamb.  Diet,  and  Du  Cange. 

Hee  that  might  dispende  tenne  pounde  should  fumishe 
V|uuM&l«,Qt  {jQiAx.  ademiiannce,  w  a  light  borscoian. 
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of  his  ill  fl 
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if  I  ilull  K  tannt  Lim,  beernt  Uun  oiled  >  lotrfrr 
Willi  1  UuDis.  iTiifiju*.,  (ol.  ii,  K  k  3. 

See  Stat.  18  Eliz.,  iii,  12. 
I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  lenne 
hobler  is  intended  to  be  used  iu  tite 
following  speech,  unless  it  means  r 
lame  or  hobbling  tbing.  He  apenks 
a  fiddler: 

nlMirt^  life.  I'uilirow  mr  flddle  inlo 

(be  Indi  Tor  >  iHtiir.       LtV  MMktr  iawiiu,  >,  S. 

It  waa  French  also.  Roquerort  saya, 
''  Bobeler,  cavalier  qui  monle  un 
cheval  Ecoasoia,  qu'on  nommoit 
anciennemeat  kobin  i"  which  Coles 
■Iso  teatifies,  by  rendering  it,  "Velitea 
olim  in  Gallia  merenles."  ItappcHrs, 
therefore,  that  the  origin  ia  Scotch, 
not  Irish. 
+HOBIDy-BOOBY.  A  popular  term  of 
contempt. 

HitlHiueillttorttd  »  smnjidEnl  wtft  thit  ht 
looki  like  »  knHdt  iooln,  nnp'd  up  »ith  i  roonlf  of 

+HOBY,  or  HOBBY.  A  small  horae ; 
a  nag.  Hobbiet  were  strong  active 
hones,  of  rather  a  araall  aize,  and 
are  reported  to  be  originnll;  natives 
of  Ireland.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  ao  mucli  liked  and  used  that  the 
word  became  a  proverbial  ezpresaion 
for  anything  of  which  people  are 
extremely  fond. 

fHOCAS-POCAS,  waa  the  naual  old 
spelling  of  a  well-known  phrase. 

ir  Ido  not  think  wHiKD  were  mt with  riililling.  Thip 


coD'^'d  and  here  nndeiliiiii. 

«s,  ami  brought  hha  to  Ih' 
WltU  Bamtimi,  1061. 

■f-HOCKAMORB.     A  sort  of  liquor. 

I  d  id  bnt  In  nocently  T«^lt  nijrKlft'(>therdiiT,Ain(Hi^ 
Til  Rirtmand  Hcirru,  ISSS. 

HOCK-TIDE.  An  annual  fealival,  which 
commenced  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Easter.  That  it  was  long  obaerved, 
and  that  gatherings,  or  collections  of 
money,  were  then  made,  ia  certain, 
from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
varioua  parishes ;  but  its  origin  has 
been  much  disputed  by  historians  and 


HOC 

antiqaaries.  As  it  was  a  moveable 
feaat,  depending  upon  Easter,  it  could 
not  be  the  commemoration  of  any 
fixed  event,  aa  some  have  pretended. 
■The  whole  discussion,  which  is  much 
too  long  for  this  place,  may  be  seen 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  vol.  i,  pp.  156 
— 16.5,  Itoed.  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  combated  its  histori- 
cal origin,  it  has  been  derived  from 
AoeA,  high,  German. 
Whatever  waa  the  origin  of  hoek,  it 
waa  applied  also  to  another  Feust,  tlint 
of  hantH-Kome ;  and  Herrick  haa  a 
short  poem,  entitled  the  Hock-Cart, 
or  HarveU-Home,  where  he  says, 

For  Joy,  In  hw  Ui°  Lxi-c*rl  mwn'i. 

Bafmdet,  p.  Hi. 

This  hack-tide  is  still  observed  in 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  under  the  corrupted 
names  of  hawkey,  hockey,  or  Aorkey ; 
in  which  last  form,  a  copious  descrip- 
tion of  the  festival,  as  observed  in 
Suffolk,  is  given  in  the  New  Monthly 
Msgszine,  lor  November,  1820,  pp. 
492—438.  See  also  Todd's  Johnson, 
in  Boekty,  or  Saakey.  Dr.  Clsrke 
haa  mentioned  it  in  his  Travels. 
Bloomficid,  though  a  Suffolk  lad,  does 
not  venture  on  the  provincial  name, 
but  celeb  rates  Aor»e*f-Aonie  in  common 
English.  See  his  Summer,  v.  287. 
It  HOCUS,  V.  To  cheat,  to  impose 
upon ;  from  hoeus-pocut,  the  jargon 
of  pretended  conjurers ;  the  origin  ol' 
which,  after  varioua  attempts,  aeema 
to  be  rightly  drawn  from  the  Italian 
jiigglera,  who  said  Ochiu  Bochvt,  in 
reference  to  a  famous  msgician  of 
those  names.  Ferelii  Epit.  Hitt.  Suio- 
Goth.     See  Todd,  in  Bocut-poeu*. 

One  of  Ihegrettat  piccnef  Inerdemain,  with  wlileli 
Jii^lci*  lum  Ills  TulgEr.      Silmi,  Quutcd  by  Tudil. 

L'Estrange  has  hoeut-poeuiaing,  at 
length.  Mr.  Malone  considered  the 
modem  word  koax,  as  made  from  this ; 
and,  indeed,  between  hodtss'd  and 
Aoaxt  there  is  hardly  any  difference, 
and  I  prefer  this  derivation  to  those 
that  are  more  learned.  See  T<>4.A,W 
Hocus.     U  \*  ».  *«»Ti^  wi\&t:a.»Sin,^ 
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of  this  origi  3,  that  hoax  is  not  a  word 
handed  dow  i  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
hut  very  lately  introduced,  hy  persons 
who  might  have  retained  hocus,  a 
word  hardly  obsolete,  but  could  kr.ow 
nothing  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in 
Lambeth  Library. 
HODDY-PEKE.  A  ludicrous  term  of 
reproach,  generally  equivalent  to  fool ; 
perhaps  originally  synonymous  with 
hodmandod,  or  snail.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  Bacon  enumerates  hodmandod, 
or  dodman,  among  fish  that  cast  their 
shells ;  what  he  means  is  doubtful. 

Alt  here  agnin,  thou  koddwekt  f 

Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PL.  it,  46. 
Whet,  ye  bnunticke  fooles,  ye  kod^iy-peaket,  ye  doddy 
poules,  doe  yo  believe  him f  are  ye  acdaced  also? 

Latim.  Serm.,  fol.  44,  b. 
Who,  under  her  hashand's  that  koddy-vekt^t  nose, 
most  have  all  the  deatilliug  dew  of  his  delicate  rose. 
S'luh's  Anatomie  of  Abturdities,  B. 

It  seems,  in  the  latter  place,  to  mean 
cuckold,  of  which  the  horned  snail 
might  be  thought  a  fit  emblem. 

tThev  counte  peace  to  be  cnuse  of  vdelnes.  and  that 
it  maketh  men  kodipeket  and  cowardcs. 

Ckri*topker$OM,  Exk.  ag.  Rebel.,  15S4. 

HODDY-POULE.  Thick  head,  dunder- 
head ;  the  same  as  Doddipole. 

Whereat  I  much  vronder, 
How  such  a  koddy  pouU 
So  boldly  dare  ontroule. 
And  so  malaprrtly  withstand 
The  kynges  owne  hand. 

Skelton,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  T 

HOFUL,  and  HOFULLY.  See  Todd. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  words. 

j-HOGS.  "You  have  brought  your 
hoggs  to  a  fair  market,'*  Howell, 
1659,  said  ironically  of  any  one  who 
has  made  any  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs. 

fHOGGARD.     A  pig-driver. 

I  had  the  elory  given  me,  for  having  played  my  part 
the  best  of  all  the  actors,  who  were  some  of  inem  of 
the  rudest  sort  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  according 
to  the  instructions  of  our  regent  (who  had  in  him  no 
more  humanity  than  a  Ac^^ari/)  haid  every  one  of  them 
a  fair  handkerchief  in  his  hand  for  want  of  a  more 
gracefull  posture.  Comieall  History  of  Franeion,  1665. 

fHOGGING-SHIRTS.  Charles  II,  in 
his  disguise  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  "had  an  old  coarse  shirt, 
patched  both  at  the  neck  and  hands, 
of  that  very  coarae  sort  which,  in  that 
country,  go  by  the  name  of  hogging- 
shir  U.^^ 

HOGH.  A  hill;  from  the  Dutch.  A 
place  near  Plymouth  was  so  called, 
which  Camden  terms  the  haw^ 


Tluit  wen  ean  witneit  yet  auto  this  day 

The  western  kogk,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 

Of  mighty  Goernot  Spem$,  F.  Q.,  11,  x,  10. 

Drayton  speaks  of  it  also : 

All  doubtful  to  which  part  the  rictory  would  go. 
Upon  that  lofty  place  at  Plimmooth  call'd  the  hot, 
ThoM  mighty  wrettlert  met.    PolfoH^  Mmg  i,  p.  <K8. 

fHOG-LICE.     Woodlice. 

And  if  the  worma,  called  wood-lice,  or  hog-Ue*^  be 
•een  in  great  quantitiea  together,  it  is  a  token  that  it 
will  rain  shortly  aftei.   EusbmndmMm'a  Frmelict,  167S. 

fHOGLING. 

Tet  I  am  sory  for  the  qnalitie  of  aom  of  your  newt, 
that  sir  Bobert  Mansell  oeins  now  in  the  Mediternn 
nean  with  a  considerable  navul  strength  of  oars  against 
the  Moors,  to  do  the  Spaniard  a  pleasure.  marqa<s 
SpinoU  should  in  a  kogling  way.  change  his  mastrr 
fsr  the  time,  and  takinf^ commission  from  the  emperonr, 
b<Kom  his  servant  for  invading  the  Palatinat. 

HoweWt  FcmilUir  Lf  tiers.  ISM. 

fHO-GO.  Literally,  a  high  flavour, 
from  the  French  haut-gout.  Generally 
used  rather  in  burlesque. 

And  why  not  aay  a  word  or  two 

Of  she  that's  just  ?  witncase  all  who 

Have  ever  been  at  thy  ko-go. 

Ckowre  Drollery,  1656,  p.  Si. 
A  bad  husband  is  an  incousidrrate  piece  of  8i>ttisfa  ex- 
travagance ',  for  thoush  he  constat  of  several  ill  in3:re- 
dients,  vet  still  good  fellowship  is  the  causa  situ  fas 
Noa,  and  gives  him  the  ko^o. 

Twelve  Ingeuious  CkaraeterSt  1686. 

HOGREL.  The  rustic  name  for  a  sheep 
of  two  years  old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  they  hast,  and  aeeke 
By  aacrifioe  for  grace,  with  kogrels  of  two  ye"Tm. 

Surrey,  Virg.,  B.  iv,  1. 73- 

At  one  year  they  are  hogs. 
fHOGSDON  CASK.     Over  a  Hogsdon 
cask  signifies  here  in  a  very  hurried 
and  unceremonious  manner,  but  we 
cannot  explain  the  phrase  any  further. 

Tis  poor  and  kitchin^ike  to  come  to  downri^rht  and 
plain  terms  of  love ;  you  true  ladies  abhor  it,  fie  upua 
It,  upon  one  meeting,  or  o«  er  a  Hoasdon  caske,  to  clap 
np  a  match.  Tks  Wisard,  a  Fkty,  1640.  MS. 

HOG'SNORTON.  A  viUage  in  Oxford- 
shire,  north-east  of  Chipping  Norton, 
which  Ray  says  was  properly  called 
Hoch  Norton,  but  is  now  IJook 
Norton,  or  Hoke  Norton,  Camden 
says,  that  the  clownishness  of  the 
inhabitants  occasioned  it  to  be  popu- 
larly called  Hog*s  Norton,  and  Ray 
has  a  proverb  of  that  meaning : 

You  were  bom  at  Hog's  Norton.  P.  258. 

Equivalent  to  sayitig,  you  are  a  clown. 
The  old  saying,  that  the  pigs  play  on 
the  organ  there,  was  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  joke,  calling  the 
inhabitants  pigs,  who  had  probably 
an  organ  in  their  church.  Ray,  in 
another  place,  will  have  Pig,  or  Pigs, 
the  name  of  a  man  who  played  the 
.     or^ns  (see  p.  206),  and  there  inad- 
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verteutly  transfers  it  to  the  Hoke 
Norton  of  Leicestershire.  But  see 
Organs. 

Bat  the  great  work  in  which  I  mean  to  glory 

la  in  the  raisinK  a  cathedral  church ; 

It  sliall  be  at  Uog*»  Norton,  with  a  pair 

Of  stately  organs ;  more  than  pity  'twere 

The  pig*  should  lose  their  skill  for  waut  of  practice. 

SoTui.  Mum'  Looking  GUus.Q.  PI.,  ix.  212. 

If  thou  hestowst  any  curtesie  ou  rare,  and  I  do  not 

requite  it,  then  call  mee  cut.  and  say  I  was  brought 

up  at  Hogge  Norton,  where  pigges  play  on  the  organs. 

Nash's  Apol.  of  Pierce  Pcnilesse,  K  4. 

HOIDEN.  Mr.  Gifibrd  has  suggested, 
that  hoiden  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
leveret  in  the  following  passage.  It 
clearly  appears  to  be  a  hunting  term 
for  some  kind  of  game : 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare  o'  me,  to  hunt 
counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jons,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  u,  6. 

•fHOIGH.  On  the  hoiffh,  eagerly,  riot- 
ously. 

During  the  time  whilst  he  and  I  were  conferring  of 
these  matters,  we  came  to  the  butchers  shambles, 
there  comes  running  upon  the  hoigh  together  to  nieete 
nie,  all  the  hucksters,  hsiintongers,  batchers,  co«ikes, 
puddingwrights,  sellt* rs  of  fresh  fish,  who  both  before 
1  brake,  as  also  after  I  became  bankrout,  I  had  beene 
beucficiall  unto,  and  am  all  often  still. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  HOIT.  To  indulge  in  riotous  and 
noisy  mirth.  We  still  speak  of  a 
hoity-toity  person. 

He  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  dmnken  com- 
panions. B.  /■  Fl.  Kn.  ofB.  Pest. 

We  shall  have  such  a  hogting  here  anon. 

You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Weist.  Thracian  Wonder,  il,  1.  repr.,  p.  SI. 
t  For  questionlesse  the  court  is  not  a  pUce  for  children, 
a  srhoole  for  infants,  nor  a  market-place  for  boyes, 
hogtinys,  and  knaveries,  but  a  place  of  vertue,  w  ise- 
dome,  and  prudence.     Passenger  qfBenwenuto,  1613. 

tHOKYCAKE.     A  seed-cake. 

Bocke  Monday,  and  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings, 
the  wakefuU  ketches  on  Christmas  eve,  the  hoig,  or 
seed  cake,  these  he  yearely  keepes ;  yet  holdei  them 
no  reliques  of  popery 

(herbnrg's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

Harvest  is  done,  therefore,  wife,  make 

For  harvest  men  a  hoakg  eake. 

Poor  Bobin,  1712. 

fHOLBORN  was  the  high  road  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  by  which,  there- 
fore, condemned  malefactors  were 
carried  publicly  to  be  hanged.  It  is, 
therefore,  often  a  subject  of  allusiou 
in  the  old  popular  writers. 

Item,  he  loves  to  ride  when  he  is  weary,  yet  at  cer- 
taine  times  he  holds  it  ominous  to  hde  up  'Holbome. 

Harry  HTiite's  Humour,  1C59. 

HOLD.  To  cry  hold!  when  persons 
were  fighting,  was,  according  to  the 
old  military  laws,  an  authoritative  way 
of  separating  them.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage,  produced  I 


by  Mr.  Toilet ;  it  declares  it  to  be  a 
capital  offence. 

Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either 
in  the  heat  or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cry  hoUi,  to  the 
intent  to  part  them. 

BelUg's  Instructions  for  the  Wars,  transl.  1589. 

If  they  fought  in  lists,  the  general 
only  could  part  them.  Ibid.  This 
well  illustrates  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare : 

Mor  hear'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
Tocrj  hold  t  hoUf  Macb.,  i,  5. 

Hold  was  also  the  word  of  yielding. 

See  Macb.,  v,  7. 

[To  take  hold,  a  term  in  hunting.] 

tWhen  a  hnrt  is  past  his  sixt  yeere,  he  is  genernUy  to 
be  called  a  har^  of  tenn.  and  afterwards  according  to 
the  increase  of  his  head,  whether  he  be  croched, 
palmed,  or  crowned.  When  he  breaketh  heard,  and 
draweth  to  the  thickets,  or  coverts,  the  foresters  and 
woodmen  do  say,  he  taketh  his  hold. 

Manwood's  Laws  of  the  Forrest,  1598. 

The  HOLE.  One  of  the  meanest  apart- 
ments in  the  Counter  prison,  in  Wood- 
street,  was  so  called ;  as  a  still  worse 
room  had  the  name  of  Hell. 

But  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  the  Conater  thall 
charm  him.    Bac.  The  hoU  rot  him. 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  590. 
In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poem. 
Next  from  the  stocks,  the  hole,  and  little-ease. 
Sad  places,  which  kind  nature  do  displease. 
And  firom  the  rattling  of  the  keeper's  keys, 

Libera  nos,  Domine. 

Walks  ofHogsdon,  with  the  Humours  of  Wood 

Street  Compter,  a  Comedy,  1657^ 

From  the  feather  bed  in  the  master's  side,  or  the 

flock  bed  in  the  knight's  ward,  to  the  straw  bed  in 

the  hole.  Miseries  of  Inf.  Marr.,  O.  PL,  r,  i8. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iv,  284. 
Here  it  is  said  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. Perhaps  the  term  was  common 
to  many  prisons.  We  still  hear  of 
the  condemned  hole  in  Newgate.  See 
Fennor's  Compter's  Commonwealth^ 
4  to,  1617. 
HOLIDAME.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
for  Holy  Dame,  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  but  see  Halidam. 

Now,  by  my  hoUdame,  here  comes  Kaihairine. 

Tam.tfShr.ty,% 

fHOLLAND  CHEESE.  Dutch  cheese 
has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  a  rather  early  period. 

By  ftre  in  Cheapside,  since  amulets  and  bracelets 
And  lovelocks  were  in  use,  the  price  of  sprats, 
Jerusalem  Artichocks,  and  Holland  cheese. 
Is  very  much  increased.  The  Citge  Match,  1639,  p.  10. 

HOLLOWMAS.  The  feast  of  All-hal- 
lows,  or  All  Saints ;  that  is,  the  first 
of  November.     See  Hallowmas. 

She  came  adorn'd  hither  like  sweetest  May., 
Sent  back  like  fcoUo«<aai»citi^\>:^^^a:^>    ,, 
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"f  HOLM.  A  small  island,  especially  iu 
a  river. 

Then  as  the  holmes,  two  stnrdj  uinpiret  met 
Betwixt  the  quar'ling  Welsh  Mod  English  tydei, 
In  equal  I  distance  each  from  other  set, 
As  both  remov6d  frutn  faire  Scvernrs  sides. 

Xoucke'8  Dote,  1613. 

HOLPE,  and  HOLPEN.  The  old  pre 
terite  and  participle  of  to  lielp. 

Sir  Robert  never  kvlp  to  make  this  U-g.    K.  Jokn,  i,  1 

Thou  art  my  warrior, 
1  kolp  to  frame  thee.  Cor.,  t,  S. 

He,  remembryig  his  merry,  hath  kolpen  his  servant 
IsraeL  Magnificat,  Prayer-Book  transl. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  tlie  preterite 
incorrectly  for  the  participle : 

You  have  kolp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  aty  leads  upon  your  pates.      Cor.,  iv,  6. 

The  following  phrase  is  yet  occasion- 
ally used  in  low  life : 

A  nun  u  will  kolp  up,  that  trusts  to  you. 

Com.  of  Err.,  iv,  1. 

fHOLSTER.  The  holsters  or  pistol-cases 
of  a  horse's  saddle  were  often  used  to 
conceal  articles  of  value,  in  carrying 
them  from  place  to  place. 

This  night  come  about  £lUO  from  Brampton  by 
carrier  to  me,  in  koUtert,  from  my  father,  which  made 
me  laugh.  P<7>y«'  Diary,  1661. 

HOLT.  A  wood.  Saxon.  Sometimes 
a  high  wood. 

Or  as  the  wind  in  kolU  and  shady  ereaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

Fairf.  Tauo,  iii,  6. 
About  the  rirers,  rallies,  koiU,  and  crags. 
Among  the  osyers,  and  the  waving  flags. 

Browne.  Brit.  Past.,  II,  ii,  p.  66. 
As  over  koU  and  heath,  as  thorough  trith  and  fell. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi,  p.  862. 

Bishop  Percy  says,  sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies a  hill ;  but  in  the  passage  he 
quotes  from  Turbervile  it  clearly 
means  no  more  than  a  high  wood : 

Ye  that  frequent  the  hilles 

And  highest  kolte*  of  aU.    Olouary  to  Reliquet,  vol.  i. 

The  other  passage  is  not  decisive. 
Mr.  Ellis  says,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  holts  properly  meant  woody  hills. 
Specim,,  vol.  ii,  p.  33. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  corruptly  used  instead  of  hold,  for 
the  sake  of  rhyming  to  bolt: 

But  sooner  shall  th'  Almighties  thunderbolt 
Strike  me  down  to  the  cave  tencbrious, 

The  lowest  land,  and  damned  snirits'  holt. 
Than,  8tc.  Solimw,  Emp.  of  the  Turks,  A  4. 

fHOME.     To  pay  home,  to  press  hard 
upon  another  in  combat. 

Aere  mco  me  lacessis.  thou  gevcst  me  scofTe  forscoffe, 
or  as  we  saie.  thou  potest  me  home.  Elyot,  1559. 

2h   touch    home,    to   give  a   mortal 
wound. 

Sax.  ^'ot  any,  Austria;  neither  toucht  1  thee. 
ytust.  SomclKMly  touch  tme  home ;  vaiue  world  farewell. 
Dying  1  fall  on  my  dead  Lucibell. 

The  Trayrit^  o/  UqffMUM.  \ 


HOMELINO.  A  native  of  any  place, 
and  resident  there :  indigena. 

So  that  within  a  whvle  Uiey  bcgmn  to  molest  the 
komeUngs  (fur  so  I  finde  the  WMtl  imdigemiL  to  be 
Englished  in  an  old  booke  that  I  hare,  wherein  aisns 
is  translated  also  an  kowteling).  Holinsk.,  roi.  i,  AS. 
tNow,  there  were  two  legions  in  garrisoii  for  d^eace 
of  this  citie,  to  wit.  Prima  Flana,  and  Prima  Paithica. 
besides  many  homeUngs  and  natarall  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  aiuiliarie  horsemen. 

HolUuuPs  ArnmimMMM  Mmrcettimms,  ISfiQ. 

HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN  BETWEEN 
HIS  BROWS,  prov.  An  odd  pro- 
verbial saying,  used  by  Shakespeare 
and  others.  Where  the  force  of  the 
comparison  lies,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive. The  skin  between  the  brows 
certainly  cannot  be  made  aubservient 
to  dissimulation,  ks  the  other  features 
may ;  but  this  seems  too  refined. 

An  old  man,  air,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blnnt,  ss, 
God  help,  I  woold  deaire  they  were,  bat  in  &itli 
komest,  as  Ike  skin  helweem  his  brows. 

Much  J  do,  m.  S. 
It  shall  be  justified  to  thy  husband's  fkiah,  now :  ton 
shalt  be  as  koneskt  ms  tke  skim  between  his  honuh,  la. 

B.  Jons.  Bnrt.  Fmt^  iv.  i. 
I  wn  as  true,  I  wold  thon  knew,  as  skin  hetwene  ths 
hrowes.  Oawuner  OurUm,  O.  PL,  ii,  6/. 

1  ani  «  honest  as  tke  skin  that  is 
Between  thg  brows.     Constable.  What  skin  between 

my  btows  f 
Wliat  slnn,  thon  knare  P    I  am  a  Christian ; 
And  what  is  more  a  constable  I    What  skin  f 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  308. 

In  the  following  passage  the  same 
comparison  is  applied  to  magnani- 
mity: 

Punt.  Is  he  magnanimous  P  Gent.  As  tke  skin 
between  your  brows,  sir. 

B.Jons.  Bv.  Mam  outt^kisH.,  u,i. 

But  this  seems  to  be  mere  burlesque. 
lb  HONEST.     To  do  honour  to. 

Sir  Amorotu  1  you  have  Terr  much  komssted  my 
lod|;lng  with  rour  presence.  B.  Jons.  Stlenl  Woman. 
Surel>,  you  snould  please  God,  benefit  yoar  cooutry, 
and  honest  your  own  name. 

Aseham,  Seholemtaster,  Pref.,  xrii,  ed.  Upt 
tThat  it  is  a  grosae  flattering  of  tyred  cruelty  to 
konest  it  with  the  title  of  demenry.  That  to  eate 
much  at  other  men'a  cost,  and  Utile  at  bis  owne.  is 
the  wholesomest  and  most  nourishing  diet,  both  in 
ootut  and  oountrey. 

Oterburfs  New  and  Ckoise  Ckmrasters,  16U. 

HONESTY,  for  credit  or  repuUtion, 

When  sir  Thos.  More  was  at  the  place  of  execntira, 
he  said  to  the  hangman^  "  I  promise  thee  that  thoa 
shalt  never  have  konestts  in  the  strykinr  of  my  bead, 
my  uecke  is  so  short."  HaWs  Chron,,  p.  226. 

This  remarkable  speech  is  exactly 
copied  by  the  author  of  the  old 
drnma  of  Damon  and  Pithias : 

Come  Gronno,  doo  thine  office  now,  why  is   thy 

colonr  so  dead  ? 
My  neck  is  so  short,  that  thou  wilt  nerer  hare  konestie 

in  striking  of  this  head.  U.  PL,  i,  S4l. 

tHONEY.     To  sell  honey  for  a  half" 
penny,  to  rate  at  a  vile  price. 

lliuu  that  in  thv  dialogues  soldst  kunniefor  a  kalfe- 
pmie,  and  the  choysest  writers  extant  for  cues  a 
V«x««.  Ifask,  Pierce  Fmilcsse,  IdiH 
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To  HONEY.  To  sweeten  or  delight, 
coax  or  flatter.  Shakespeare  has 
heen  thought  licentious  in  converting 
substantives  into  verbs,  and  the  con- 
trary ;  but  it  will  appear  in  this  work 
that  this  interchange  was  much  au- 
thorised by  the  custom  of  his  time : 

Caii'st  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speach. 
And  eren  adore  my  toplcsse  villainy  ? 

Jntomo  and  MeUidOf  A  4. 

0  nnpeerable !  invention  rare  I 
Thou  god  of  policy,  it  konie*  me. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL.  iv,  66. 
Waa  ever  rascal  honeyed  lo  with  poison  P 

Eastw.  Hoe,  0.  PL,  ir,  246. 

Shakespeare  has  made  it  a  neuter 
verb,  and  used  it  contemptuously  for 
courting;  t.  e.,  calling  each  other 
honey : 

RtewM  in  oormption;  honeying  and  making  lore 
Over  the  nasty  sty.  Harnht  iii,  4. 

tC/o.  A  pretious  villaine:  a  goodvillaine  too. 
Well  if  he  be  no  worse ;  that  is  doe  worse, 
And  hmey  me  in  my  death-stinging  thoughts, 

1  will  preferre  him.  Tragedy  cf  Hoffman,  16S1. 

fHONEYCOMB  was  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment. 


Barlynse,  a  wanton  terme  used  in  reneriall  speach, 
as  be  these :  honyeombe,  pjggisnye,  swetehert,  true 
love.  Huloet's  Jhcedarium,  1662. 

tHONEY-FLY.  A  bee.  The  French 
mouche-h-mieL 

UPi  *)P>  ye  princes  I  prince  and  people,  rise. 

And  run  to  schoole  among  the  hony-flie$.  i>M  BarUu. 

tHONEY-MOON.  A  first  period  of 
prosperity  or  of  enjoyment. 

1  was  there  entertained  as  well  by  the  great  fMends 
mv  rather  made,  as  by  mine  owne  forwardnesse, 
wEere  it  being  now  but  honey-moone,  I  endeavoured 
to  court  it.  LyUe's  Euphues. 

fHONEY-RORE.     The  dew  of  honey. 

She  censt ;  and  with  her  snowie  arms  most  white 

About  the  neck  she  clasps  him  soft  and  light. 

He  seems  to  shrink,  she  clings  and  toyes  the  more  j 

He  on  a  sudden  felt  loves  honev-rore 

Soak  in,  and  wonted  flames  to  neat  his  heart. 

And  to  o'respread  his  bones  and  every  part. 

rirffil,byricari,l6S2. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which 
contain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common 
for  cattle  to  overcharge  themselves 
with  clover  and  die. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honeyitaUct  to  sheep. 

Tit.  Andr.^  iv,  4. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  The  childish 
sport  now  called  bfind-manU  hvff. 

What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  h/oodmanrhlxt^  ? 

Havd.,  iii,  4. 
Come,  boy,  and  make  me  this  same  ntxining  love, 
Troubled  with  stitches  and  the  cougn  o'  the  lungs, 
lliat  wept  his  eyes  out  when  he  was  a  child. 
And  ever  since  hath  shot  at  hudman-blind,  &c. 

Merry  Lev.  of  Edm^  O.  PL,  y,  262. 
Why  should  I  play  at  hoodman-llind  f 

Wiee  Woman  of  Hogtden. 

HOOD-WINK,   «.     Drayton    has    this 


word,  which  must  mean  the  same  as 
hoodman-hlind. 

By  moonshine  many  a  night  do  give  each  otiier  chase 
At  hood^nk,  barley-break,  be. 

Pohott.,  xzx,  p.  1225. 

By  HOOK  OR  CROOK.  By  one  in- 
strument  or  another.  Warton  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  been  falsely  derived 
from  two  lawyers  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  judge  Hooke  and  judge 
Crooke;  but  he  shows  that  it  is 
twice  used  by  Spenser,  and  occurs 
also  in  Skelton.  Observ.  on  Spenser, 
vol.  ii,  p.  23.5.     See  Todd. 

tNor  wvU  suffer  this  boke 

By  hooke  ne  by  crooke 

Prynted  for  to  be.       Skelton,  CoUm  Chut. 
tThereafter  all  that  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke. 
The  spoile  of  peoples  evil  gotten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and  erooke. 
And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

Speneer.  F.  Q.,  V.  ii,  27. 
f  Idkewise  to  get,  to  piU  and  poll  6y  hooke  anderooka 
so  much,  as  that,  8cc  aeXUMte  Suetoniui. 

HOOP.  A  name  for  a  quart  pot; 
such  pots  being  anciently  made  with 
staves,  bound  together  with  hoops, 
as  barrels  are. 

The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoops,  cans,  balf-eana, 
8cc.  Decker* t  GuFt  Homb..  p.  28. 

I  believe  hoopet  in  quart  pots  were  inventeo,  that 
every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Naeh't  Pierce  Femleue, 

They  were  usually  three  in  number 
to  such  a  pot;  hence  one  of  Jack 
Cade's  popular  reformations  waa  to 
increase  their  number : 

The  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoopt;  and  I  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  bear.     2  Hen,  VI,  iv,  2. 

Will  not  this  explain  cock-a-hoop 
better  than  the  other  derivations  ?  A 
person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in  high 
spirits,  who  has  been  keeping  up  the 
hoop,  or  pot,  at  his  head. 
tHOOP-RINGS. 

But,  I  pray  you,  nothing 
From  the  poor  country  vilhigars? 
Pan.  Very  little ; 

Hoop-rinaa  and  childrens  whistles,  and  lome  forty 
Or  fifty  uoxen  of  gilt-spoons,  that's  alL 

CartmrighVi  Lady  Errant,  1661. 

fHOOP-SLEEVES.  Wide  capacious 
sleeves. 

His  heraldry  gives  him  place  before  the  minister, 
because  the  law  was  before  the  sroepelL  Next  terme 
he  walkes  his  hooptieepe  f;oxf  at  to  the  hallj  there  it 
proclaimes  him. 

Overbury*i  Neto  and  Choite  Charaetere,  1615. 

fHOOPER'S-HlDE.  A  name  for  the 
game  of  bUnd-man*s  buff. 

But  Bobbin  finding  him  silly, 

Most  friendly  took  him  aside. 
The  while  that  his  wife  with  Willy 

Was  playine  at  hooper's  hide. 

The  Winckeeter  Wedding,  an  old  ballad. 

HOOVES .  Ufi^d  fex  x.Vi'fe  ^\\\t^  ^W^^\, 
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The  fnriooi  genets  leem,  in  their  carenr, 
To  make  an  earthquake  with  their  tlmndring  Aoom». 

Fanthaw't  Lunad,  ri,  64. 

fHOPS.  As  thick  09  hops,  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  phrase  which  is  not 
easily  accounted  for  if  the  cultivation 
of  hops  in  England  be  as  recent  as 
generally  supposed. 

The  newes  of  thee  shall  fill  the  barbers  shops. 
And  at  the  bake-houses,  (U  Ikiete  as  hop* 
The  tatling  women  as  they  mold  their  oread 
Shall  with  their  dough  thy  fourefold  praises  knead. 

Taylor's  Worku,  16S0. 
O  famous  Coriat,  hadst  thou  come  a^;aine. 
Thou  wouldst  liave  told  us  newes,  direct  and  plaine. 
Of  tyeera,  elephants,  and  antelotM, 
And  thousano  other  things  m  tkicke  at  hopt. 
Of  men  with  lone  tailes,  faced  like  to  hounds. 
Of  oysters,  one  wliose  fish  weigh'd  forty  pounds.  Ibid. 

tHOF-OF-MY-THUMB.  A  term  of 
contempt,  but  it  does  not  appear 
necessarily  to  imply  dirainutiveness. 

Sophos  f  a  k^  (tfitjf  tkumb,  a  wretch,  a  wretch  1 
Should  Sophos  meet  oi  there  acoompany'd  with  some 

champion. 
With  whom  'twere  anv  credit  to  encounter. 
Were  he  as  stout  as  Hercules  himself. 
Then  would  1  buckle  with  them  hand  to  hand. 

JTUy  BegwUd. 
Plaine  firiend  hop  of  my  tkum,  know  you  who  we  are  f 

The  Tami$iff  of  a  Skrew,  1694. 

HOFDANCE.  A  fiend  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare's  Edgar,  when  person- 
ating mad  Tom.      See  Flibbebti- 

OIBBET. 

Hopdanct  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring. 

Lear,  iii,  o. 

HOF- HARLOT.  A  coarse  coverlet, 
evidently  corrupted  from  hap-harlot; 
from  to  hap,  in  the  sense  of  to  wrap, 
A  burlesque  kind  of  compound, 
similar  to  that  by  which  a  stout 
wrapping  coat,  or  cloke,  is  sometimes 
called  a  wrap-rascal.  In  both  cases, 
the  thing  itself  is  meant  to  be  ridi- 
culed, by  appropriating  it  to  such 
wearers.  It  is  variously  noticed  in 
old  dictionaries,  and  absurdly  enough 
by  some  etymologists,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Johnson.  Dag-swain, 
which  occurs  with  it,  seems  a  similar 
compound. 

Cox  ered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of 
dag-8wain,  or  hop-harlots. 

Harrison,  Pref.  to  Holinsh.,  cli.  12. 

HOPE,  for  mere  expectation,  as  spero 
is  sometimes  used  in  Latin,  and 
kXtri^itt  in  Greek. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  80  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes. 

1  Uen.  IF,  i,  2. 

So  also  the  verb  : 

I  cannot  hope 
Ctesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  iogetber. 

JhI.  and  CI.,  ii,  1. 


This  use  of  the  word  was  not,  how- 
ever, common ;  and  Puttenbtm, 
relating  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth 
that  he  said  "I  hope  1  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow,*'  calls  it  "  an  ill 
shapen  terme." 

Whereat  the  king  laughed  a  good,  not  only  to  see  the 
tanner's  vaine  feare,  but  also  to  heare  his  ill  shapes 
terme.  Art  ofPoetit,  B.  iii,  ch.  22. 

This  reading,  however,  is  not  found 
in  the  ballad,  as  now  extant ;  there 
it  stands  thus : 

A  coUer,  a  coUer,  the  tanner  he  nyd, 

I  trowe  it  will  breed  sorrowe : 
After  a  collar  cometh  a  halter, 

1  irowe  1  shall  be  hang'd  to-morrow. 

Perty*s  Rel.,  ii.  p-  H 

The  HOPE,  on  the  Bankside  in  Surrey, 
one  of  the  London  theatres,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  at  which 
Ben  Jonsou's  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
acted,  as  appears  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  induction  to  that 
play: 

Articles  of  agreement  indented,  between  the  Sjpecta- 
tors  or  hearers,  at  the  Hope,  on  the  Bankside.  m  tlK 
county  of  Surry,  on  the  one  party ;  and  the  an^or  of 
Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the  said  place  and  county,  on 
the  other  party,  the  one  and  thirtieth  day  of  Octwer 
161i,  he.  Indmci.  to  Bmrth,  Atr. 

The  Hope,  however,  was  not  one  of 
the  regular  theatres,  but,  as  well  as 
the  Swan  and  the  Rose  (also  on  the 
Bankside),  was  chiefly  used  as  a  bear- 
garden. Why  Jonson  produced  his 
play  there,  I  know  not ;  but  he  speaks 
very  contemptuously  of  the  place : 

Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  tlie  same  r^on  that 
some  here  perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that 
the  author  hath  tnerein  observtrd  a  special  decorum ; 
the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smithfield,  and  as  slmkicg 
every  whit.  liil. 

fHOPPER.     A  wild  swan. 

A  hopper  or  wilde  swan,  onocrotalns. 

IFithAls'  DictioHarU,  ed.  1608,  p.  34. 

HOFSHACKLES.  What  these  were, 
we  can  only  guess.  By  the  context, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  only 
I  have  found  it,  they  appear  to  be 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed  upon 
the  loser  of  a  race,  by  the  judges  of 
the  contest. 

Such  runners,  as  commonly  they  shore  and  shoulder 
to  st^nd  foremost,  vet  in  the  end  thty  come  behind 
others,  and  dcsene  but  the  hopshackles\ii  the maaiers 
of  the  game  be  right  judges. 

Jsck.  Schol^master,  p.  166.  ed.  Upt. 

fHORN-FAIR.  A  fair  formerly  held 
at  Charlton  in  Kent,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  popular  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturies. 
See  Cuckold' s-poiNT. 
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Wlicn  men,  without  cloaths,  ^  naked  and  bare, 
And  (uckolds  forget  to  march  to  Horn-fair; 
^V'hen  an  old  fare  shall  pleHse  as  well  as  a  new, 
Wives,  husbands,  and  lovers  will  ever  be  true. 

Netcest  Acad,  of  ComplitnenU. 
Now  in  small  time  comes  on  Horn-fair, 
Your  horns  and  ladles  now  prepare ; 
While  some  that  eo  to  see  the  sport. 
Come  home  with  Droken  noddles  for't. 

Poor  Rohin,  1730. 
Now  weddings  are  in  season,  and  may  be  had  with- 
out a  licence,  if  you  cause  sufficient  notice  to  be 
fiven ;  but  before  that  is  done,  both  partys  ought  to 
e  agreed,  and  be  well  satisfied  that  they  love  one 
another ;  for  if  the  woman  love  not  the  man  as  well 
as  he  loves  her,  it  will  be  but  half  a  weddins:.  and 
perhaps  the  worst  half  too ;  for  in  that  case,  although 
she  may  consent  to  take  water  with  bim  at  Union- 
stairs  to  be  married,  yet  she  may  afterwards  fall 
d"wn  and  land  him  atCuckold's-point,  and  make  him 
take  his  next  night's  lodging  at  Horn-fair,  with  a 
bn  akfast  after  it  that  may  riite  upon  his  crop  as  long 
as  he  lives,  or  at  least  as  long  as  they  both  live 
together.  Poor  Bohin,  17S3. 

HORN-THUMB.  A  nick-name  for 
a  pick-pocket.  This  quaint  term 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Gilford,  from  whose  edition  of  fien 
Jonson  the  following  illustrations  of 
it  are  taken.  It  alludes  to  an  old 
expedient  of  pick-pockets,  or  cut- 
purses,  who  were  said  to  place  a  case 
or  thimble  of  horn  on  their  thumbs, 
to  resist  the  edge  of  their  knife,  in 
the  act  of  cutting  purses. 

I  mean  a  child  of  the  hom-tkumh,  a  babe  of  booty, 
boy,  a  cut-nurse.  Bart.  Fair,  act  ii,  p.  413« 

But  cosin,  bicause  to  that  office  ye  may  not  come, 
Frequent  your  exercises : — a  korne  on  your  thumhe, 
A  quick  eye,  a  sharp  knight.  Cambises,  O.  PI. 

We  also  give  for  our  arms  three  whetstones  in  eules, 
with  no  difference,  and  upon  our  create,  a  left  hand, 
with  a  home  upon  the  tkumbe,  and  a  knife  in  the 
hande.  Moral  Dialogue,  bjf  W,  Bulleyn, 

HOROLOGE.  A  clock ;  from  the  Latin 
horotogium. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set. 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.  Othello,  ii,  8. 

The  cock,  the  country  horologe,  that  rings 

Tlie  chearful  warning  to  the  sun's  awake. 
Missing  the  dawning  scantles  in  liis  wings. 

And  to  his  roost  doth  sadlv  him  betake. 

DraytoiC$  Motes,  B.  ii,  p.  1594. 

HORSE-COURSER,  properly  HORSE- 
SCOURSER.  A  horse-dealer.  See 
ScouRSE.  Equorum  mango.  Coles, 
Junius  was  wrong  in  deriving  it  from 
the  Scotch  word  cose;  it  is  from  the 
English  word  scorse,  to  exchange, 
and  means  literally  a  horse-changer. 
See  Scorse.  Hence  Coles  has  also 
horse-coursing,  equorum  permutatio. 
Abr.  Fleming  thus  defines  it:  *^ Man- 
go equorum^  a  horse  scorser;  he  tliat 
buyeth  horses,  and  putteth  them 
away  again  by  chopping  and  chang- 
ing."     Nomencl.,   p.    514,  a.      The 


horse  courser  in  Ben  Joiison's  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  and  that  described  in 
Overbury's  Characters  (51),  are  evi- 
dently horse-dealers,  and  nothing  else. 
From  Whalley's  note  on  Barth.  Fair, 
act  iii,  sc.  4,  it  appears  that  the  word 
was  familiar  to  him  in  this  sense, 
though  now  quite  disused.  See 
Johnson,  who  instances  the  word 
from  Wiseman  and  L'Estrange. 

He  that  lights  upon  ahorse,  in  this  place  [Smithfield], 
from  an  old  horse-courser,  sound  both  in  wind  and 
limb,  may  light  of  an  honest  wife  in  the  stews. 

Z>.  Lupton's  London,  Harl,  Misc.,  ix,  p.  S17. 
Their  provender,  though  divers  horse-coursers,  that 
live  by  sale  of  horse,  do  feed  them  with  sodden  rie,  or 
beanemeale  sod,  pampering  them  up,  that  thej  maj 
be  the  fairer  to  the  eie ;  yet  it  is  not  good  fdode  to 
labour  with        B.  Qooge  on  Husbandry,  B.  iii,  130,  b. 

HORSELEECH;  from  leech,  in  the 
sense  of  surgeon.  A  horse-doctor  or 
farrier. 

Or  if  the  horseUaek  wonld  adyentore  to  minister  a 
potion  to  a  sicke  patient,  in  that  hee  hath  knowledge 
to  give  a  drench  to  a  diseased  horse,  he  would  muce 
himself  an  asse.  Buphues,  Epist.  Ded.,  A  8,  b. 

HORSB-LOAV£S,andHORS£.BREAD. 
A  peculiar  sort  of  bread,  made  for 
feeding  horses.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  present  to  give  bread  to 
horses;  for  which  reason  we  often 
read  of  horse-loaves,  &c.  The  receipts 
for  making  these  loaves  are  given  in 
various  books  on  hunting.  Thus  in 
G.  Markham's  book  on  the  hunting- 
horse: 

The  next  food,  which  is  somewhat  stronger  and  better 
is  bread  thus  made :  take  two  bushels  of  good  clean 
beans  and  one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  grind  them 
together ;  then,  through  a  fine  range,  bolt  out  the 
quantity  of  two  pecks  of  pure  mea^  and  bake  it  in 
two  or  three  loaves  by  itself;  and  the  rest  sift  throu);h 
a  meal  sive.  and  knead  it  with  water,  and  good  store 
of  barme,  and  so  bake  it  in  great  loaves,  and  with  the 
courser  bread  feed  your  horse  in  his  rest,  and  with 
the  finer  against  the  days  of  sore  labour. 

Book  i,  p.  62. 

Another  receipt  is  in  the  Grentleman*s 
Recreation,  on  the  hunting-horse, 
p.  49,  which  is  also  made  of  one  part 
wheat  and  two  parts  beans,  and 
directed  to  be  made  into  "great 
household  peck  loaves  —  to  avoid 
crust."  So  also  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book. 

This  kind  of  food  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  strengthen  the  animal, 
which  effect  is  still  attributed  to  com- 
mon bread : 

On  that  I  were  in  ray  oat-tub.  with  a  horse-loaf. 
Sometliing  to  hearten  me. 
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Latimer  shows  how  common  it  was 
so  to  feed  horses : 


Tor  when  a  man  rideth  by  the  way,  and  oommeth  to 
bii  inne,  and  sivetb  to  the  hottler  hit  hone  to  walk, 
and  ao  himieli  ntteth  at  the  table  and  maketh  good 
checre ,  and  forgettetli  hia  hone,  the  hoatler  oometh 
and  aaith.  Sir,  mow  muck  bread  thaJl  1  rive  yonr  hone  ? 

5m»..fol.l6S.b. 

These  loaves,  being  large,  became  a 
jocular  measure  for  the  height-of  any 
very  diminutive  person : 

Her  fmct  waa  wan,  a  lean  and  writhel'd  sldn. 
Her  itatore  scant  three  kortf-loaves  did  exceed. 

HarrittffL  AriattOt  vii,  63. 

Minshew  defines  the  word  dwarf  to 
mean  "a  dandiprat  or  elfe,  one 
no  higher  than  three  hone-loaves/' 
So  also  Cotgrave,  in  Nain,  Rye- 
bread  is  said  to  be  given  now  to 
horses  in  Flanders.  Cetu.  Lit.,  x, 
p.  369. 

fLastly  for  hone-bread,  that  three  korie4o9e$  be 
iold  by  the  baker  for  a  penie,  xii^^.  for  zy.  and 
erery  loafe  to  weigh  the  ftul  weight 

Dalton't  Cauntrey  Juttiee^  16S0. 

tHORSE-NIGHTCAP.  A  bundle  of 
straw. 

Thoae  that  clip  that  ther  ihoold  not  shall  hare  a 
kortt-niffht-cap  for  their  labour. 

Penmtes  ParUamtnt  of  TkreeiLbare  Poett^  1608. 

HORT-YARD.  A  garden,  now  softened 
to  orchard;  from  ortgeard,  Saxon, 
which  itself  is  put  for  wyrtgeard,  a 
place  for  herbs. 

The  hort-yard  entering,  admires  the  fair 

And  pleasant  fruits.  Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

HOSE.  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both 
in  one.  Chausses,  French.  In  French, 
distinguished  into  high  hose  and  low 
hose :  haut  de  chausses,  and  has  de 
chausses  (as  here,  Upper  and  ne- 
ther STOCKS,  which  see) ;  the  present 
word  bos  being  only  a  contraction  of 
the  above.  Hose  are  most  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  kosa,  though 
the  Welch  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
even  the  French  not  remote. 
In  the  following  quotations  hose  evi- 
dently mean  breeches,  or  the  whole 
lower  garment : 

And  youthrul  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheuntatick  day.  Hern  IF.  W.,  iii,  1. 

Their  poiuU  being  broken— down  fell  ^tvchose 

1  Hen,  ir,  u,  i. 
0,  rhimet  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  ko$e. 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.  Love't  L.  L.,  iv,  8. 

Slop  is   indeed   an     emendation    of 
Theobald's,  but  is  indubitably  right. 
Trunk  hose  were  the  round  swelling 
breeches,  such  as  are  ridiculed  in  the 
following  passage : 


Nay  yoa  are  ttronse  men,  eb  yon  eoald  not  betrt 
these  britches.  W  Are  these  such  great  kaeef  u 
fkitb,  goodman  eoUier.  yoa  aee  with  yoor  bqsc.  Sy 
mine  hcmeatie  I  hare  hoi  one  liniiig  u  one  ham,  bat 
7  els  of  rug. 

Again: 

Tbese  are  no  JbM,  bat  water  boo^ets,  I  tell  thit 

Gooa  fw  none  bat  sache  aa  have  no  buttockea. 
Dyd  you  ever  see  two  sucUe  little  Bobin  roddockes 
So  laden  with  breeches  P   chill  aay  no  matt  leA  I 

otfende; 
Who  inrented  these  monatera  fint,  did  it  to  a  godly 

ende. 
To  have  a  male  readie  to  pat  in  other  folke's  stnife. 
Amwm  mJ  PtOiM,  O.  PL,  i.  319- 

A  male  is  a  trunk. 

Sometimes  I  have  aeene  Tarlton  play  the  downe, 
and  use  no  other  breeches  than  each  sfoppei  or 
aliTiugs,  as  now  many  rentlemen  weare;  they  are 
almost  capable  of  a  bnahell  of  wheate,  and  if  they  bee 
of  sacke-doth  they  woolde  senre  to  corrie  mawlt  to  the 
mill.  This  absurde,  clowniah,  and  auaeemly  attue 
only  by  costome  now  is  not  misliked,  bat  rather  ap> 
prored.  Wrigkfs  Patsum*  of  tke  Mimde,  1601, 

inCfiw.  ^^,  ix.  178. 

[To  make  one's  heart  sinJk  into  Ms 
hose,  to  terrify  hira.J 

f  When  I  waa  horte,  then  twenty  more  of  tboae. 
I  made  the  Romaynes  harts  to  Uke  tkeir  kote. 

Miromrfor  Mmg^trattM,  1587. 

To  HOST,  from  the  substantive  an  host. 
To  take  up  abode,  to  lodge. 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centayr,  where  we  hnt. 

Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  yoa 
Where  yoa  ahnU  koMt.  jUTa  W^  iii,  S. 

Also,  to  encounter  with  armies.  In 
this  sense  Milton  and  Phillips  have 
used  it.  See  Johnson.  An  hosting 
pace,  therefore,  in  Holinshed,  means 
a  fit  pace  for  an  onset  in  battle : 

Tlie  prince  of  Wales  was  readv  in  the  field  with  hys 

Eeople,— and  advanced  forward  with  them  towarde 
is  enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  Vol  ii,  M  n  S. 

[Also  to  receive  the  sacrament.] 

tHe  fell  sick  and  like  to  die,  whereupon  he  wss 
sliriven  and  would  have  been  koeled,  and  he  durst 
not  for  fear  of  casting.  Scogin't  Jests,  p.  S7. 

HOSTRY.     An  inn ';  from  host. 

And  now  'tis  at  home  in  mine  kosln/. 

Marlow'sFttMstMS,T4,h. 

Dryden  has  used  it,  but  it  seems  to 
be  now  obsolete.     See  Johnson. 
Also  for  a  lodging  in  general : 

Only  these  marishes  and  myrie  boga, 

In  which  the  fearful  ewAes  do  build  their  bowres, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'mongst  the  croaking  frogs. 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  don. 

Soens.  F  Q.,  V,  x,  2S. 
f  And  yet  at  Lent  assises  anno  Dom.  1S31,  sir  James 
Ley  delivered  in  his  charge,  that  innes  were  hosttrirs, 
by  the  common  law,  and  that  every  man  might  erect 
and  keepe  an  inne  or  an  hosterie,  so  as  tncy  wers 
probi  homines,  men  of  good  conversation,  fiuue,  and 
report,  and  dwelling  in  meet  placea. 

Dal  ton's  Countrey  Justice, ^t^. 
f  Nor  are  the  men  only  expert  herein,  but  the  women 
and  maids  also,  in  their  common  hostries. 

UotcelVs  Familiar  Letters,  165a 

HOT.     Called ;   used  passively  as  the 
preterite  of  to  bight. 
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WKflome  before  that  cuned  dni^n  got 

Tliat  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Deiyid  thou  nored  waree,  it  rightly  hot 
The  well  of  Ult,  Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  89. 

So  also  hote : 

And  after  him  another  knight  that  holt 

Sir  Brienor,  lo  lore  that  none  him  life  behote. 

IHd.,  IV,  IT.  40. 

Also  for  the  past  participle  or  pre- 
terite of  to  hit: 

A  riper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  aatonied. 

Scot'*  Discmwy  of  fTUckcraft,  S  8. 

tUOTCHPOTCH. 

Ree.  Nay.  thats  plaine  in  Littleton,  for  if  that  fee-aimple 
and  the' fee  taile  be  put  together,  it  is  called  kotch- 
poteh;  now  this  word  hotch-potch  in  English  is  a 
padding,  for  in  such  a  pudding  is  not  comonly  one 
thing  only,  but  one  thing  with  another. 

BetumefroM  Pernasnu,  1606. 

fHOT-COCKLES.  An  old  game,  prac- 
tised especially  at  Christmas,  in  which 
one  person  knelt  down  hoodwinked, 
and  heing  struck  behind,  was  to  guess 
who  inflicted  the  blow.  It  is  often 
alluded  to.  To  sit  upon  hot-cockles 
seems  to  mean  here  lo  be  very  im- 
patient. 

Hee  laughs  and  kicks  like  Chrysippus,  when  hee  saw 
an  asse  eat  figs ;  and  sits  upon  hot-cockles  till  it  be 
blas'd  abroad,  and  withal  intreats  his  neighbors  to 
make  bonefires  for  his  good  hnp  and  causeth  all  the 
bels  of  the  paiish  to  ring  forth  the  peal  of  his  owne 
fame.  Opt'iek  QUiue  ofUnmort^  1639. 

Sir  Dot.  What?  why,  here  has  been  the  great  deril, 
and  all  the  httle  devils,  at  hot-cockUs;  and  Belzebub 
and  his  dam  at  barly-break.  World  in  the  Moon,  1697* 
The  PoeteHot  Cockle*. 
Thus  poets  passing  time  away, 
Like  children  at  hot-cockles  jAiiy ; 
All  strike  by  turn,  and  Will  is  strook, 
(And  he  lies  down  that  writes  a  book) ; 
Have  at  thee.  Will,  for  now  I  come, 
Spread  thy  hand  faire  upon  thy  bomb, 
Ym  thy  much  insolence,  bold  bard. 
And  little  sense.  1  strike  thus  hard. 
Whose  hand  was  that  f  'twiis  Jaspar  Mayne ; 
Nay.  there  yon're  out,  lie  down  again. 
With  Gondioert,  preface  and  all, 
See  where  the  doctor  comes  to  maul 
The  author's  hand,  'twill  make  him  reel, 
Mo,  WiU  lies  stUl  and  does  not  feel ; 
That  books  so  hght,  'tis  all  one  whether 
You  strike  with  tliat,  or  with  a  feather. 
But  room  for  one  new  come  to  town. 
That  strikes  so  hard  he'll  knock  him  down. 
The  hand  he  knows,  since  it  the  place 
Has  toucht  more  tender  then  his  face ; 
Important  sheriff,  now  thou  lyst  down. 
We  11  kiss  thy  hands,  and  clap  our  own. 

Certaine  Verses  written  by  severaU  of  the 
Juthor'sfriends,  to  be  re-printed  with  the 
Second  ^ition  of  Qondibert,  1653,  p.  S8. 

A  HOT-HOUSE.  A  bagnio  ;  from  the 
hot  baths  there  used.  They  were  of 
no  better  fame  in  early  limes  than  at 
present.  See  B.  Jons.  Epigrams, 
B.  i,  Ep.  7. 

Whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  sav,  pluck'd  down  in 
the  suburbs,  and  now  she  professes  a  hot-honse^ 
which  is,  1  think,  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Me<u.for  3/.,ii,  1. 
Besides,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  «^o  to  h  hot- 
house,  you  shall  sweat  there  [ut  court]  with  courting 


your  mistress,  or  losing  your  money  at  primero,  •• 
well  as  in  all  the  stoves  in  Sweden. 

B.  Jons.  Bven  Man  out  of  his  H.,  iv,  8 
Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat;  I  were  better  go 
.to  sixteen  hot-houses. 

Puritan,  iii,  6 ;  Snppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  698. 

Minshew  renders  hot-house  by  rapo- 
rarium,  &c.,  and  refers  to  Stew  and 
Stove,     [See  Hummums] 
tHOTIES. 

These  holy  titles  of  bishop  and  priest  are  now  grown 
odious  among  Ach  poor  sciolists  who  scarce  know 
the  holies  of  things,  because  they  savor  of  antiquity. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  16^. 

fHOT-SHOTS  appear  to  have  been  a 
class  of  soldiers,  perhaps  skirmishers. 

In  the  rearcwnrd  comes  capta'ne  Crab,  lieutenant 
lx)bster,  (whose  catching  clawes  alwayes  puts  me  in 
minde  of  a  sergeant)  the  blushing  pi*awne,  the  well- 
armed  oyster,  the  scollop,  the  wilke,  the  mussel^, 
cockle,  and  the  perewinkle;  these  are  hot-shots, 
veneriidl  provocators,  ftshy  in  substance,  and  fleshlr 
in  operation.  Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

When  those  inferior  princes  houses  are  guarded  with 
hungry  halberdiers,  and  rewrend  rusty  bil-men,  with 
a  brtice  or  two  of  hot-shots;  so  that  their  pallaces  are 
more  like  prisons,  then  the  free  and  noble  courts  of 
commanding  potentates.  Ibid, 

HOTSPUR,  adj.  and  s.  Warm,  vehe- 
ment ;  or  as  an  appellation  for  a  per« 
son  of  vehement  and  warm  disposi- 
tion, and  therefore  given  to  the 
famous  Harry  Percy.  A  very  violent 
rider  makes  his  spurs  hot  in  the  sides 
of  his  horse.  This  is  evidently  the 
allusion.  In  the  following  passage  it 
has  the  general  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  conventional  name : 

My  nephew's  trespass  msY  be  well  forgot, 
It  nath  th'  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  bk>od; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,— 
An  harebram'd  Hotspur,  govern  d  by  a  spleen. 

\Hen.IF,y,%. 

After  Percy  is  killed,  it  is  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  surname,  that  his  spur 
is  cold : 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  Inck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

S  Hen.  ir,  i,  1. 

And  directly  after. 

Ha— again. 
Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold? 
Of  Hotspur,  cold-spur  t  Ibid, 

Spenser  uses  it  as  an  adjective : 

llie  hot-spurre  jonih,  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

F.  q.,  IV,  i.  85. 

Harvey  as  a  substantive : 

Cormorants  and  drones,  dances,  and  hypocriticali 
hotspurres.  Qabr.  Harv.  Four  Letters,  £  4^  b. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  four 
books  of  Virgil : 

To  conch  not  mounting  of  master  vanqoiaber  koa§» 
spur. 

Where  vanquisher  hoatspur  is  the  ver- 
sion of  victor  is  heri. 

Wars  are  begun  by  hairbrained  dissolute  captains, 
pjii-asiticol  fawners,  unquiet  Aott^ urt^  "wcA.  ^twsi*^'*^ 
uinovaluca.  ButUm^  o.\«^M  "VOs<»»«s^ 
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Upton,  reversing  the  tmih,  derives 
the  general  term  from  Percy's  sur- 
name. But  why  should  he  have  heen 
so  called  if  the  term  had  no  previous 
meaning? 
IIOTSPURRED,  participial  adjective, 
from  the  above.     Vehement. 

To  drnw  Mara  like  a  young  Hippolvtoi  wiUi  an 
cffeminnte  conntenanee,  orVrnm  like  that  koUpmrrtd 
Ilarpalice  in  Virgil,  this  proceedeth  from  a  lenieleaa 

ioderment.  Ftackam,  cited  by  Johntoti. 

Philemon's  friends  then  make  a  king  again. 


A  kot-*ptirr^d  youth  height  Hylas 

CkalkklU,  nMlma  ir  Clmrduu,  p.  41. 

HOT  r  THE  SPUR  is  also  used  to 
signify  being  very  hotly  earnest  upon 
any  point. 

Speed,  an  yon  be  lo  Jb^  o'  tk*  tpur,  my  boiineit 
It  but  breath,  and  yoor  design,  it  seems,  rides  post. 
Skirtry,  Doubt/.  Heir,  act  ▼,  p.  63. 

To  HOVE,  for  to  hover.  Skinner  no- 
tices the  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
used  by  the  earlier  writers,  Gower, 
&c.     See  Todd. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  monmAil  dore ; 

Ne  Joy  of  onght  that  under  heav'n  doth  kcM 

Can  comfort  me.  Soetuer,  Sonnet  88. 

Metaphorically,  for  to  lurk   near  a 
place,  as  to  hover  is  also  used : 

He  far  awaT  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  nis  twaine. 
Which  koted  dose  under  a  forest  side. 
As  if  they  Uy  in  wait,  or  els  themselres  did  hide. 

fHOUNDSDITCH  was  formerly  inha^ 
bited  chiefly  by  pawnbrokers.  An- 
thony Munday  speaks  of  the  ''  un- 
conscionable booking  usurers,  a  base 
kind  of  vermin,  who  had  crept  into 
Houndsditch." 

A  fish-wife  with  a  pawne  doth  money  seeke, 

Hee  two  pence  takes  for  twelve  pence  every  weeke ; 

VHiich  makes  me  aske  my  selfe  a  question  plaine. 

And  to  my  selfe  I  answer  make  againe : 

Was  Houndeditch  Hottndeditck  caU'd.  can  anv  tell, 

Before  the  broaken  in  that  street  did  dwell  r 

Ko  sure  it  was  not,  it  hath  got  that  name 

Ymrn  them,  and  since  that  time  they  thither  came; 

And  well  it  now  mav  called  be  Houndeditckt 

For  there  are  kounae  will  give  a  vengeance  twich. 

Taylor's  Workee,  1630. 

fHOUR.  In  a  good  hour,  a  phrase 
derived  from  the  French. 

One  asked  a  plaine  fellow  whether  he  could  tyle  or 
no  f  hee  answered :  Yea,  in  a  good  koure  be  it  spoken, 
I  have  tyl'd  in  London. 

CopUy*t  Witt,  Fits,  and  Faneiee,  1614 

fib  HOUSE.  To  enter  a  house,  to  go 
home. 

Follow  this  fair  lady  wherever  she  doth  go, 
And  where  she  kouiet,  come  and  let  nie  Iinow. 

The  Strand  Garland,  n.  d. 

HOUSEL.  The  eucharist,  or  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  from  husel,  or 
htisl,  Saxon,  which  has  been  deduced 
firom  hoatiola^  Latin. 


And  tberfora  bewryteth  uto  th«  OaqrBtUeik  fkaft 
of  the  holy  AomyU,  the  sncrameat  o#  tke  awtcr,  he 
had  shewMl  them  the  matter  and  tlw  ■■nir  by 
month.  Sir  Tkommt  Mtr^a  WorHt  P^  ^^ 

Now  will  we  men  unto  yon,  thrangh  Godls  gne^  of 
the  holy  komeeu,  whidi  ye  ahovlde  nam  foe  vntow 

AssM  JSEnrnfir,  pnbl.  by  Aichh.  Ftekcc 

Also  the  act  of  taking  the  sacrftment, 
perhaps  as  the  viaticum : 

Likewise  in  koweeU,  and  receiriaf  the  MomoMBt. 

Ckahner'sliori^Emeowu,Tlh. 

ro  HOUSEL.  To  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  any  one ;  huslian^  Saxon. 

The  king  and  queene  deeeended.  and  befere  the  bi^ 
aulter  ther  wer  both  komt^ed,  with  one  host  devided 
betweene  them.  BoUmeked,  vol.  ii,  P  p  p  7. 

Thomas  the  apostle's  hand,  that  was  in  Christ's  s^a* 
would  never  go  into  his  tomb,  but  alwayes  lay  with- 
out; which  hand  had  such  vertne  in  it,  that  if  the 
Iiriest,  when  he  toes  to  masa,  pat  a  branch  of  a  vine 
nto  his  handj  tne  branch  puueth  forth  grvptn,  and 
bj  that  time  that  the  gosp^  be  said,  the  grapes  been 
npe,  and  he  takes  the  |Tapes  and  wringeUi  them 
into  the  chalioe,  and  with  that  wine  komeriUtk  the 
people.    Legend,  quoted  by  Pntr.  m  Roen.  Dew^  p.  17. 

Particularly,  to  give  it  as  the  viaticum 
to  dying  persons : 

Also  children  were  dmstned  and  men  kcmseUd  snd 
annoyled  through  all  the  land.  Hotin»k*d,  roL  ii,  N  6. 
Thou  wert  not  komtelod,  neither  did  the  brJls  ring 
Bleesed  pcales,  nor  towle  thy  funeraU  knell. 

Hofimn,  a  Tragedy,  sign.  1 1 

In  profane  allusion,  to  prepare  for 
any  journey,  as  the  giring  of  the 
viaticum  implied  preparing  men  for 
their  final  journey : 

May  lealous  smiths 
So  konset  all  our  nackncys,  that  they  may  fed 
Cinnpunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Uirhgate. 

B.^FLWit  wUkont  Money,  m/l,  p.  801. 

Mr.  Seward's  note  on  this  passage 
will  show  how  reluctantly  he  ad- 
mitted this  very  improper  allusion: 
which,  however,  was  certainly,  I  fear, 
intended  by  the  author, 
t  HOUSING.     Houses. 

Wherefore  the  bastard  purveyed  another  mean  to 
annoy  and  greve  the  sayde  cttie  sore,  and  therefore 
onleynyd  a  great  fellowshipe  to  set  fyre  upon  the 
bridge,  and  to  brene  the  kowtynge  npon  the  bridge, 
and  through  therby  to  make  them  an  open  way 
into  the  sayd  cttie.  ArrwalofKlngSdweadlT,^ZL 

Also,  coverings. 

You  may  give  them  also  honey  and  raisins  after  tbe 
same  manner.  Be  sure  you  cover  them  with  wars 
kouiinas  of  straw,  and  feed  'em  with  care,  and  theyH 
rewaru  your  pains  bountifully. 

Lnpton'i  Tkommnd  NoUkU  T^mgi. 

H0USLIN6,  par/,  adj.  (from  the  above 
words).  Sacred,  or  rather  sacra« 
mental,  beine  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
as  Mr.  Todd  has  properly  observed^ 
after  Upton. 

His  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  tiave  moot  fitft, 
The  konsUng  Are  did  kindle  and  provide, 
(And  holv  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide) 

At  which  the  bushy  teade  a  groom  did  light. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,I,xii.S7. 

f  HOUX.     The  houghs,  or  ham-strings. 

Bat  as  the  prince,  setting  spurrea  to  hit  hone,  lode 
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with  Ml  currirr  among  the  moit  dangeroni  ikir- 
mishes,  out  went  our  ugbt  anued  cumpanies.  and 
charging  them  behind,  bydatthe  koux  and  backe 
parts  as  well  of  the  beasts  as  the  Persians  themselres, 
and  all  to>cut  and  hacked  them. 

Jwtmumui  MwctUimu,  1009. 

fHOWBALL.     A  simpleton. 

The  worst  of  them  no  howball,  ne  no  foo1& 

Tkynne,  Dei.  betw.  Pride  and  Lowluusi. 

fHOW-DEE.    A  greeting ;  How  do  ye? 

Every  man  courts  the  walks  of  Spartan  stone. 
And  wearies  his  Aow  dey*  simply  till  noone. 

Fletcher'*  PoemSt  p.  7. 
Sach  was  thy  suddain  how-dee  and  farewell. 
Such  thy  return  the  angels  scarce  could  tell 
Thy  miss.  Fletcher,  p.  216. 

Uov.  His  neatness  consists  most  diversly.  sir.  Not 
un<y  in  the  decent  wearing  of  those  cioaths  and  clean 
liimen,  pruning  his  hair,  ruffling  his  boots,  or  ordring 
his  shoe-tyes ;  these  are  poor  expressions,  a  journey- 
man barber  will  dot.  But  to  do  his  office  neatlv,  his 
gurb,  his  pace,  his  postures,  his  comes  on  ana  his 
cumes  o£F,  his  complements,  his  visits. 
Hon.  His  Howdees. 

liow.  In  which  a  profound  judgment  would  be 
puzzel'd.  Brcmr*  Northern  Lou. 

HOWLE-GLASSE.    See  Owl-glass. 
IIOWLET,  dirainutiYe  of  owl,  with  an 

aspirate  prefixed.   An  owl.    Still  used 

in  the  northern  counties. 

Lizard's  leg  and  howlet*»  wing.  Maeh.,  ir,  1. 

Keep  a  fool  in  a  play,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a  Kentle 
faith  that  vou.wcre  caught  in  a  wilderness,  and  thou 
may'st  be  taken  fur  some  far-couniry  howlet. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  FL,  viii,  821. 

Often  joined  with    Madge,   &c.,  as 
Madge-hovjlet, 

tWhat  townes  are  laide  waste?  what  fields  lye  un- 
tilled?  what  goodly  houses  are  turn'd  to  the  habita- 
tions of  howlets,  dawes,  and  hobgoblins. 

fayUtr'e  Worke9,\GiQ. 
f  So  that  the  neighouring  owls  will  follow 
The  howUt,  that  they  hear  but  hollow. 

tiudibrtu  RedinvMS,  part  7, 1706. 

fHOWNDS.     A  sea-term. 

This  13  at  night,  it  blew  so  hard  at  west-south-west, 
that  one  of  their  great  gallions  bore  orer-boord  the 
head  of  her  maine  mast,  close  under  the  hovndt,  not 
being  able  to  hoyst  up  her  maine  sayle,  she  was 
forced  to  steere  alongst  with  her  fore-saile,  fore-top- 
saile,  her  sprit-saile,  and  mitzen.  the  wind  being  at 
west-south-west,  they  steered  away  south  and  by  east. 

Taylor^i  Workee,  16S0. 

tr<?  HOWT.    To  hoot. 

The  people  poynted  at  her  for  a  murtherer,  yonge 
children  howled  at  her  as  a  strumpet. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penileue,  159S 

To  HOX.  To  cut  the  hamstrings  ;  cor- 
rupted from  to  hough,  which  is  pro- 
nounced hocky  and  means  the  same. 
Both  from  AoA,  a  heel,  Saxon. 

If  thou  indin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  hoxea  honesty  behiiid,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd.  Winter's  T.,  1,  2. 

Kecovehng  his  feet,  with  his  faulchion  hosed  the 
hinder  legs  of  the  mare  whereon  the  sultan  nd. 

Knolles'  Hut.  of  Turkt,  p.  87. 
Methought  his  hose  were  cut  and  drawn  out  with 
parsley ;  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  knife, 
thinking  to  kox  him,  and  so  awaked. 

Lyljf'e  Molker  Bomhie,  iii,  4. 

HOYLES.  Some  mode  of  shooting 
arrows  for  trial  of  skill. 
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At  long-buts,  short,  and  Acyto,  each  one  could  clearo 
the  pin.  DragUm,  Pofyolb.,  zzvi,  p.  1176. 

To  HOYT,  or  HOIT.  To  make  a  riot- 
ous noise.  Hence  hoity-toity,  and, 
perhaps,  hoyden. 

We  snail  have  such  a  hoy  ting  here  anon. 
You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Webtter  and  Rowley,  Tkraeian  Wonder,  act  ii, 
Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  81. 
He  has  undone  me  and  himself  and  his  children,  and 
there  he  lives  at  home,  and  sings  andAoi^,and  revek 
among  Ids  drunken  conipanioUs. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  PeelU,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it,  to  dance,  which 
this  passage  seems  to  confirm : 

Could  do 
The  vaulter's  somersalts,  or  us*d  to  woo 
With  koiting  gambols.  Jkmne, 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it 
means  to  use  riotous  mirth,  whether 
in  Toice  or  action. 
To  HUCK.    To  bargain,  to  deal  as  a 
huckster. 

Now  is  the  time  (time  is  a  god)  toitiikaonr  h>T6  good 

lucke. 
Long  since  I  cheapen'd  it,  nor  is  my  comming  now  to 

kucke.  Wkmer^s  Jib.  Engl.,  v,  96,  p.  129. 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hucking  chapman  shall  never 
buv  good  flesh.  Hales,  quoted  by  Todd. 

jAJbeit  I  know  it  is  reason  theie  doe  allowe  me,  and 
soe  I  thouglit  you  had  contracted  with  them  in  England, 
vet  is  it  nue  reason  for  me  to  stand  kucking  with  them 
for  myself;  beside  1  looke  for  the  same  answere  theie 
doe  make  for  other  principall  officers  serving  under 
me,  which  you  sav  they  must  pay,  and  theie  say  the 
qucene  must  pay  Uiem. 

Letter  of  tke  Earl  <if  Leicester,  1686. 

fHUCKLE-BONES.     The  hip-bones. 

Ton  must  go  about  to  let  the  sicke  lie  in  such  a 
fashion,  that  he  may  lie  upright,  and  have  the  joynto 
of  his  kuckle-boues  he  verie  high. 

Barrougk's  Metkod  ofPkgsUk,  1624. 
His  kuekle-bones  on  either  side 
Between  'em  did  his  rudder  liide ; 
So  that  his  bob-tail  could  appear 
To  none,  except  they  stood  i^  th'  rear. 

Hudibras  Uedioivus,  1707. 

t HUCKLER.     The  name  of  a  dance. 

Then  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  a  maske  of  noble- 
men, knights,  gentlemen,  and  courtiers,  affore  the  king, 
in  the  middle  round,  in  the  garden.  Siome  speeches  -. 
of  the  rest,  dancing  the  kuckler,  Tom  Bcdlo,  and  the 
CoM-p  Justice  of  Peace.  AsktoH*s  Diarg,  1617. 

To   HUD,   for  to  hood.      Jlbumazar, 

0.  PL,  vii,  179.     See  Bbail. 
HUDDER-MOTHER.      See    Hugger- 

MUGGER. 

HUDDLE,  9.  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  old,  decrepid  persons,  pro- 
bably from  having  their  clothes 
awkwardly  huddled  about  them;  or 
from  being  bent  with  age  so  that  their 
figure  appears  all  huddle  and  confu- 
sion. 

I  care  not,  it  was  sport  enough  fbr  me  to  see  these 
old  huddUs  hit  home. 

Lgly*s  Alex.  ^  Camp.,  O.  PL.  ii,  128. 
Thou  half  a  man,  half  a  goat,  all  a  beaat.  haw  ^^aM^>>K\ 
young  wifc»  otd  fcuddU  ?       HoXcot^Vtnfc*. Ai  .^V^v^  „v*' 
TUwtt  old  Ku44\e»»\ttxV3^%wWi\saa%^!^\iaax  ^ssc|> 
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with  fanrie,  acroant  all  honett  recreatioB  men  folHe, 
and  ]mviu)c  taken  a  sacfet  of  delight,  aeem  now  U> 
aavour  it  with  de«pight.  Enphuct,  C  3,  b. 

fHUDDLE.    A  confused  heap. 

I  waa  obliged  to  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  to  see  the 
famooa  Stone-benge,  one  of  the  wonden  of  England, 
and  which  none  of  Uieir  authon  know  what  Xo  make 
of;  it  is  a  great  kuJdU  of  Urge  atouea,  placed  in  a 
circular  form;  some  of  them  thirty  foot  high,  and 
some  laid  a-cross  on  the  tops  of  othrrs. 

Journey  tkrongk  SngUmd,  1784. 

As  an  adi.t  heaped  confusedly. 

A  soddain,  kuddU,  iDoigested  thought 

Bowls  in  my  brain ■  tis  the  safest  method . 

The  R49enge/ul  Queen,  1696 

f  IIUDLED-UP.     Hushed  up. 

The  matter  was  hudledua,  and  little  spoken  of  it. 

WUson'tZi/c  ofJawui  /.  1653,  p.  285. 

t7'o  HUFF.     To  swagger. 

The  smell  is  the  tenting  buwd,  that  huffs  and  snofb 
up  and  downe,  and  hath  the  irame  aTwaycs  in  the 
vinde.  Taylor'M  Workes,  1630. 

One  asked  a  kuffing  gallant  why  hee  had  not  a  looking- 
glasse  in  his  chaniuer ;  he  answered,  be  durst  not, 
because  hee  wus  often  angry,  Hnd  then  he  look'd  so 
terribly  that  he  was  fearel'uli  tu looke  upon  himstlfe. 

Ilnd. 
FIctcrd.  Iniquity  aboundeth,  though  pure  xeal 
Teach,  preach,  kuffe,  puffc,  and  siiuffe  at  it,  yet  still, 
Still  it  aboundeth. 

Randolpk't  Mutes  Looking-Glaue,  1643. 
And  the  tame  threats  and  menaces  of  the  palatine 
being  carry 'd  to  the  marshal  de  Tonneure,  notwith- 
■tanuinff  all  his  former  encomiums,  Oii !  quo  he,  the 
palatines  a  Yonng  prince ;  give  him  hmve  to  kuffand 
ding  for  his  living;  w(h^ break  no  bones :  when  all's 
done,  'tis  the  coach  wheel,  not  the  fly  that  raises  the 
dust.  ^  Tke  Pagan  Print*,  1690. 

Pray  neighbotir,  why  d*ye  look  awry  ? 
You're  grown  a  wondrous  stranger; 
You  h%tff,  yon  pout,  you  walk  about 
As  tho' vou  d  i>urst  with  anger. 

IfeKfst  Jcademy  of  tkmplimentSt  1714. 

HUFFCAP.  A  cant  term  for  strong 
ale ;  from  inducing  people  to  set  their 
caps  in  a  bold  and  huffing  style. 

To  quench  the  scorching  heat  of  our  parched  throtes, 
with  the  best  nippitatum  in  this  town,  which  is  com- 
monly called  A^/rap,  it  will  ninke  a  man  looke  as 
though  he  had  scene  the  devill,  and  quickely  move 
him  to  call  his  own  father  hoorson. 

PulweVs  Art  o/Ftattety,  H  8. 
tThere's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  forgot. 
And  this  is  it,  of  ue-houses.  and  lunes, 
Wine-marchants,  vintners,  brewers,  who  much  wins 
By  others  losing,  I  say  more  or  lease 
^ho  sale  of  kujcap  liquor  doe  professe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

l^Also,  a  swaggerer.] 

f  But  'tis  a  maxime  mortals  cannot  hinder, 

The  dou^'hty  det-ds  of  Wid(efield8  kuffe-cap  pinder 

Are  not  so  pleasiint  as  the  fa  ire  Aurora, 

When  Nimrod  rudely  phiid  on  his  bandora.         Ibid. 

tPretltee  tell  me  true,  was  not  tiiis  kuffcap  once  the 

Indian  emperour,  and  at  another  time  did  not  he  caJl 

himself  Blaximine  P 

Clifford's  Notes  upon  Dn/den,  1687. 

fHUFFER.     A  swaggerer. 

Welcome  mask-teazer,  peevish  gamster,  huffer; 
All  fools,  but  politicians,  we  can  suffer. 

Vertue  Betrayed,  1C82. 

fHUFFRING.  Swaggering,  from  huf- 
fer ;  or  perhaps  a  misprint  for  huffing. 

And  all  beiore  it  will  be  overborn, 

Before  its  blustriii^  blasts  flie  to  the  shores 

With  niightie  kiffring,  puffing,  rumbling  roarcs. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 


HUFF-SNUFP.  A  fierce,  bnUjiiig 
person ;  from  ht^  and  «fiic^  both 
denoting  anger.    See  Snuff. 

Those  Toahng  beeton,  free-bootem,  devpendoei,  and 
bullying  k^snuffs,  tm  the  most  part  like  thoae  whom 
Taatus  stiies, "  ooapitabos  tantnm  metaendL* 

(keWs  RmkeUitt  vol.  it,  PKf.,  zziiL 

fHUFTY.  A  swagger.  Hence  kufty- 
tufty. 

Cut  their  meat  after  an  Italian  fashiovi,  weare  their 
hat  and  feather  after  a  Genaaine  Aa/Zy. 

MelUn,  p.  S3. 
Master  Wyldgooae,  it  is  not  your  kn^U/e  tmftu  can 
make  mee  afraid  of  your  bigge  lookea. 

Breton's  PosU  mtk  a  Packet  of  Mad  LetUn,  16S7. 

fHUGEOUSLY.  For  hugely;  Tery 
greatly.  A  favorite  word  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

Catck.  To  satisfte  ytm 

In  that  point,  we  will  sing  a  aong  of  his. 

And,  Let's  ha't;  I  love  these  baBada  kmgeemslf. 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,  165L 

/n  HUGGER-MUGGER.  In  secrecy, 
or  concealment.  For  the  yarioos  de* 
ri?ations,  see  Todd.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  different  spellings 
are  founded  on  similar  mistakes; 
while  the  word  was  really  formed 
from  huff,  or  hugger,  by  a  common 
mode  of  burlesque  reduplication. 
Steevens  found  to  hugger,  for  to  lark 
about.  The  phrase  in  hugger-mugger 
is  now  obsolete ;  the  word  is  used,  if 
at  all,  as  an  adjective,  as,  hugger* 
mugger  doings ;  or  an  adverb,  as,  it 
was  all  carried  on  hugger-mugger. 

And  we  have  done  but  greenlv 
In  kuager-mugger  to  iDt«r  him.  iuanL,  W,  S. 

And  how  quaintly  he  died,  hke  a  politician,  in  ihcMcrw 
mugger.  Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iv,  SSi. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  viii,  48. 

One  word,  sir  Quintilian,  in  kugger-ntugger. 

StUiromastix,  (fcg.  of  Dr.,  iii,  ISS. 
For  most  that  most  things  knew. 
Id  kugger-mugger  utter'd  what  they  durst. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  457. 
So  these  perhaps  might  sometimes  have  some  nirtivo 
conversation  in  kugger  mugger. 

Coryat,  Crud.,  ii,  p.  251,  repr. 

In  old  books,  I  do  not  find  the  phrase 
in  any  other  form  ;  but  the  common- 
ness of  it  in  that  usage  strongly  proves 
the  rashness  of  some  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, who  thought  proper  to  change 
it. 

Ascham  writes  it  hudder-mofher,  pro- 
bably from  some  assumed  notion  of 
its  etymology : 

It  lurkes  not  in  comers,  and  kudder-motker. 

Toxopkilus,  p.  19,  rrpr. 

[^Huggle-duggle  is  used  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense.] 
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f  To  the  tune  of  the  Netr.England  pnim,  k*t/:gU  iuggie, 
ho  ho  ho,  the  devil  he  luught  aloud.        Rump  &^s. 

HUGY,  or  HUGIE,  for  huge. 

Could  not  that  happy  hour 
Once,  once  hare  hapt,  in  wliich  these  kngie  frames 
With  death  I^  fall  might  have  opprcMed  nie. 

Ferrex  and  Forres,  0.  PL,  i,  189. 
A  ttrong  turret,  eompact  of  stone  and  rock, 
Hmw  without,  but  horrible  within. 

Tancred  and  6un.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  SIS. 
And  round  about  were  portraid  heere  and  there 
llie  kuffie  host*.  Darius  and  his  power. 
His  kings,  princes,  his  peeres,  and  all  his  flower. 

Sacln.  Mirr.  Mog.,  p.  266. 
Wherewith  they  threw  up  stones  of  hugig  waights 
into  the  ayre.  KnoUu,  Hut.  of  Turks,  p.  68 1. 

Dryden  has  used  this  word.  See 
Todd. 
HUKE,  or  HUIK.  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cloke  worn  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
Couutries.  HuquCy  French ;  huca,  low 
Latin.     See  Minshew. 

As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a  messenger  iu  a  rich  kuke. 

Bacon* t  New  JtaUniu, 

Johnson  has  this  instance  ;  I  fiud  the 
word  also  in  the  Muses'  Recreation : 

Heralds  with  kukes,  hearing  full  hie, 

Cryd  largesse,  largesse,  chevaliers  tres  hardr. 

Defiance  to  K.  Artkur,  ^e. 

But  it  is  more  correctly  given  in 
Percy's  Reliques,  where  the  former 
line  runs. 

And  heranlts  in  kewkes,  hooting  on  high. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  26. 

That  edition  is  said  to  be  composed 

of  the  best  readings  in  three  different 

copies. 

[Used  sometimes  as  a  verb,  to  cloak.] 

tAnd  yet  I  will  not  let  it  alone,  but  throw  tome  light 
Taile  of  spotlesse  pretended  well-meaning  over  it,  to 
kuke  and  mask  it  from  publicke  shame  and  obloquy. 

King's  Hal/e-pennywortk  of  fTtt,  1613,  ded. 
tThe  women  tnere  are  no  fashion-mongers,  but  they 
keepe  in  their  degrees  one  coutinuaif  habit,  as  the 
richer  sort  doe  weare  a  kuicke,  which  is  a  robe  of  chitii 
or  stufTe  plated,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  eaihered 
and  soweU  together  in  the  forme  of  an  EngliBh  potlid, 
with  a  tassell  on  the  top,  and  so  put  upon  the  head, 
and  the  garment  goes  over  her  niffe  and  lace  if  slie 
please,  and  so  downe  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  man 
may  meet  liis  owne  wife,  and  perhups  not  know  her 
from  another  woman.  Tuyt<»^s  Workea,  1030. 

^Huke,  a  Dutch  attire,  covering  the  head,  face,  and 
all  the  body.  Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

tTlie  German  virgins,  when  they  prepared  to  give 
meeting  to  their  betrothed,  and  so  to  proceed  to  the 
eoniugal  ceremony,  put  on  astreightor  plain  garment, 
such  a  one  as  they  in  some  places  call  a  kuk,  and  over 
that  a  cloak  without  spot  or  stain,  bearing  a  garland 
woven  of  vervain.  Jbid, 

HULK.     A  ship,  particularly  a  heavy 
one. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  kuiks  draw  deep 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  ii,  3. 
As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  kulke 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storme 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  99. 

fHULL.     A  shell;  a  cover. 

FoUicoli  vel  retrimeataavanuB, Le  maro.  [ 


The  hnlket,  kuIUs,  or  skinnes  of  gn^^.  when  their 
moisture  is  crusheid  and  pressed  out.  Nomntclator. 
Gluma,  Yarro  ....  La  paille  qui  couvre  le  grain.  Tlie 
huike  or  kul  wherin  the  come  Ueth.  Ibid, 

'\To  HULL.     To  shell. 

Also  cucumber  seed  chewed,  or  if  it  be  kulUd  and 
beaten,  and  drunke  with  water,  it  helpeth  greatly 
against  thirst  engendred  through  beateof  the  stomach. 
Barrouak's  Melkod  of  Fhpsick,  1624. 
Against  the  wind. — ^Take  cummin-seed,  and  steep 
them  in  a  sack  S4  hours,  dry  them  by  the  fire,  and 
kuU  them,  then  take  fennel  seed,  carraway  seed,  and 
anuise  seed,  beat  aU  these  togellitsr,  and  take  every 
morning  half  a  spoonful  in  broth  or  beer  fasting. 

Tks  Countess  o/Kenfs  Ckoiee  Manual,  1676. 

To  HULL.  To  float,  by  the  effect  of 
the  waves  on  the  mere  huU^  or  body 
of  a  vessel. 

Jfar.  Will  yon  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  yoor  way. 
Vio.  No,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  kuU  hure  a  htiie 
longer.  Tioel/tk  iV.,  i,  6. 

Thus  kulUng  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Towards  this  remedy.  Hen.  fill,  ii,  4. 

That  all  these  miscluefs  hM  with  flagging  sail. 

HoSU  Soldier,  16:^4. 
These  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  tlieir  topsails  to  a  foist. 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  au  araosy, 
Hull,  and  cry  cockles.  B.  and  Fl:  Fkilaster,  ▼,  4. 

fHULL  CHEESE.  A  cant  name  for  a 
sort  of  ale. 

Hull  ckeese,  is  much  like  a  loafe  out  of  a  brewers 
basket,  it  is  composed  of  two  simples,  mault  and 
water,  in  one  compound,  and  is  cousin  germane  to 
the  mightiest  ale  in  England.    Taylor's  If^kes.ltSO. 

HUM.  A  sort  of  strong  liquor.  Mr. 
Gilford  thinks  it  was  a  mixtore  of  ale 
or  beer,  and  spirits. 

Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  sweepers 
To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  kum, 
Meath,  and  Oliami.         B.  Jons.  Detil  is  am  Au,  i,  1. 

Lord,  what  should  1  ailP 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  stomach;  would  I'd 
some  kum.  B.  and  Fi.  Wildaoose  Ckase,  ii,  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  wines,  yet  there 
be  stills  and  hmuecks  going,  swetting  out  aqua  vic« 
and  strong  waters,  deriving  their  names  from  cinna- 
mon, balm,  and  aniseed,  such  as  stomach-water, 
kumm,  8tc. 

Heywoo^s  Drunkard,  p.  48,  dted  by  Gilford. 

It  is  introduced  in  the  Beggar's 
Bush,  ii,  1,  among  terms  of  the  cant 
language,  which,  probably,  was  its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES.  Small  glasses,  used 
particularly  for  drinking  hum,  as  now 
liqueur-glasses;  which  proves  the 
strength  of  the  compound,  whatever 
it  was. 

niey  say  that  Canary  sack  must  dance  again 

To  the  apothecary's,  and  be  sold 

For  physic  in  kum-glassss  and  thimbles. 

Skirt*y*i  Wedding  ii. 

HUMBLE-BEE.  A  well-known  insect. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  humblinge  iu 
Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  humming^  or 
rumbling,  from  which  the  word  \s^^ 
well  oiv^a:AX.««     ^*»  \fc\i>K«.\».-^^».\ 
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wbere  the  strange  miitake  of  anp- 
posing  it  to  have  no  sting  is  noticed. 
It  is  the  apis  lapidaria  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  among  its  genuine  characters  is 
this :  "  sting  of  the  females  and  neu- 
ters pungent,  and  concealed  within 
the  abdomen.*'  Donovan,  Insects, 
pi.  385.  Dr.  Shaw  thus  concludes 
his  account  of  the  apis  lapidaria : 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  bees  of  thii 
divisioo  in  the  feniia,  are  popularly  koawn  by  the 
title  of  knmhU-ieet,  and  lome  authors  inconrersant 
in  natural  history,  hare  most  erroneously  imR|nned 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  above  name,  to  be  dfsti- 
tnte  of  a  sting.  NatmralUet  Mue.,  plate  454. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  elucidation, 
and  the  reference  to  Chaucer,  that 
this  article  is  here  introduced. 

HUMBLESSB,  for  humbleness.  Fre- 
quently used  by  Spenser,  who  had  it 
from  Chaucer. 

fHUMMING.  Strong,  applied  to  malt- 
liquors. 

Bnt  if  you  chuse  a  little  drink, 
A  gln^s  of  wine  or  kmrnming  beer. 
The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer. 
Baulk  not  the  cause, but  Tenture  in. 
To  take  a  grUus  ere  you  beicin.    Foot  I2oM«,  17S6. 
I,  in  return,  present  you  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  compliments  of  the  season,  i.  t^  That  it 
may  be  your^etiod  luck  to  hare  good  husbands,  good 
wires,  faithful  servants,  good  masters  and  mistresses ; 
and  everr  one  of  you  good  plenty  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England,  gwKl  plumb  puddings,  good  humming 
strong  beer,  good  fires,  and  good  company  to  sit  by 
them;   and  a  thousand   other   valuaole   blessings, 
besidrs  kickshaws,  8k:.,  during  all  this  merry  senson 
of  cold  weather.  Poor  Bobtn^  1764. 

fllUMMUMS.  An  eastern  name  for 
Bweating-baths. 

The  knmmuwu  (or  sweatin^laces)  are  many,  resplen- 
dent in  the  azure  pargetting  and  tyling  wherrwith 
they  are  ceruleated.  Herbert't  TraveU.  1638. 

They  were  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  this  date,  and  are  mentioned 
not  nn frequently  in  the  writers  of  the 
17th  cent.  There  were  hummums 
of  this  description  in  Covent-garden, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
hotels  which  retain  the  name. 

Av,  and  thee  and  I,  if  we  do  not  reform,  Sax,  I'm 

affraid  shall  sweat  in  those  everlasting  kummunu  with 

him.  Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

Q.  What's  your  place  of  worship  r 

A.  Tlie  kHmmnme. 

Q.  And  what's  your  devotion  there? 

J.  To  sweat  for  the  relicts  of  an  old  clap,  and  cnp  for 

the  sake  of  complexion.     The  Beans  Cateckism,  17U3. 

HUMOUR.  The  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  this  word,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  was  exces- 
sive ;  what  are  properly  called  the 
manners,  in  real  or  fictitious  character, 
being  then  denominated  the  humours. 


Bat  it  was  applied  on  all  oocasions, 
with  little  either  of  judgment  or  wit; 
eTery  coxcomb  had  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  every  particularity  which  he  could 
affect  was  termed  his  kumour.  Shake- 
speare has  abundantly  ridiculed  it  in 
the  foolish  character  of  Nym ;  and 
Jonson  has  given  it  a  serious  attack 
in  the  induction  to  his  play  of  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  the  very 
title  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  bears  witness  to 
tlie  popularity  of  the  term.  Jonson 
says  that  he  introduces  the  subject 

To  give  these  ignorant,  well-spoken  days 
Some  taste  of  their  abuse  of  this  word  Mmwumr. 

This,  it  is  answered,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly  to  such  as  hare  the  happineai 
Daily  to  see  how  the  poor  innocent  word 
Is  rack'd  and  tortnr'tL 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  long  and  serious 
definition  of  the  word,  which,  with  a 
good  deal  of  logical  affectation,  he 
rightly  deduces  from  the  original 
sense,  moisture.  To  understand  this 
definition,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
conjectural  and  fanciful  philosophy 
that  prevailed  when  the  senses  of 
many  of  our  words  were  fixed.  The 
disposition  of  every  man  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  four  principal  humours, 
or  fluids,  in  his  body;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  which  was  prevalent  iu 
any  one,  might  be  called  his  particular 
humour.  Blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and 
melancholy,  were  the  four  humours ; 
the  two  latter  being  not  so  properly 
different  fluids,  as  one  fluid,  bile,  in 
two  different  states;  common  bile, 
XoXri,  choler,  and  black  bile,  /icXay- 
XoXia.  From  these  fluids  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  the  four  principal  tem- 
peraments, or  mental  humours;  the 
sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and 
melancholic:  the  fluids  themselves 
being  more  remotely  referred  to  the 
four  elements.  Their  connection  is 
thus  stated  by  Howell : 

And  it  must  be  so  while  the  stam  ponre  diiferent 
influxes  upon  us,  but  especiaUy  while  the  kmwutrs 
within  us  have  a  symbolization  with  the  fintr  eUments, 
who  are  in  restlesse  conflict  among  tbemselfs  who 
■hall  have  the  mastery,  as  the  kumors  do  in  us  for  a 
predominancy.  Farip  of  BemeU,  p.  60. 

See  Elements. 

This  doctrine  was  that  of  the  schools. 
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derived  from  the  Greek  physicians. 
Having  gravely  settled  the  use  of  the 
term,  which  in  the  introduction  to  a 
comedy  is  curious  enough,  Jonson 
proceeds  to  the  abuse  of  it : 

But  that  a  rook,  bv  wearing:  a  py*d  feather, 
The  cable  hat-banu,  or  the  three-pil'd  raff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switso*!  knot 
On  his  French  gart«n,  ihonld  affect  a  ktnumr, 
O,  it  it  more  than  most  ridiculout  I 

Bvay  M.  out  of  kit  H.,  Ind. 

To  which  is  replied : 

He  speaks  pore  truth ;  now,  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  sUain, 
It  is  his  humour. 

Shakespeare's  attack  upon  it  is  made 
in  a  pleasanter  way,  and  so  much  the 
more  effectual,  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
Horatian  maxim  is  most  true,  that 
ridicule  is  better  than  reproof.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  kutuour  of  lying ;  he 
hath  wrong'd  me  in  some  kumomrs:  I  should  have 
borne  the  kumaur^dletXer  to  her;  but  I  have  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your 
wife,  tliere's  the  short  and  the  long,  8k. — Adieu,  I 
love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it. 

On  which  curious  harangue,  the  page 
exclaims. 

The  humour  of  it !  here  a  fellow  frights  humour  ont 
of  iU  wiU.  Merry' fT.  W.,  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  here  the  key  to 
his  strange  character  of  Nym,  which 
was  evidently  meant  to  exemplify  the 
absurd  abuse  of  that  word.  Nym 
also  affects  sententious  brevity  of 
speech,  which  was  another  prevalent 
folly,  and  is  attributed  to  him  in 
Hen.  V,  iii,  2.  Without  these  parti- 
cular objects,  the  character  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  absurd.  Pistol 
also  should  be  considered  not  as  a 
mere  imaginary  character,  but  as  a 
fellow  whose  head  is  crammed  with 
fragments  of  plays,  and  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ridicule 
of  many  absurd  and  bombastic  pas- 
sages in  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Jonson  has  also  a  jocular  attack  upon 
humour : 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  can  be  anny  at  well 
as  another,  sir.  Cath.  Thv  rheum.  Cob  f  thy  kumour, 
thy  humour;  thou  miatak^st.  CM.  Humour t  mack, 
I  think  it  be  so  indeed ;  what  is  that  humour?  some 
rare  thing,  I  warrant.  Cash.  Marry,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Cob  ;  it  is  agentlemanlike  monster,  bred  in  the  special 
nllantry  of  our  time,  by  affectation,  and  fed  by  fc^y. 
Cob.  How  I  must  it  be  fed  ?  Ctuh.  O,  aye,  hunumr  it 
nothiujc  if  it  be  not  fed.  Didst  thou  never  hear  of 
that  ?  it  is  a  O(»nmon  phrase, /«eJ  my  humour  I 

Eury  Mom  in  hit  IT.,  iil,  4. 

This  is  comic ;  except  that  Cob's  mis- 


take of  rheum,  for  humour^  is  out  of  ' 
all  probability ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
learning  of  Cob's  station  or  character, 
to  know  that  either  rheum  or  humour 
meant  moisture,  and  consequently  to 
confound  them ;  the  very  blunder 
supposes  too  much  knowledge.  In 
noticing  the  phrase,  feed  my  humour, 
Jonson  meant  also  to  ridicule  the  in- 
consistency it  conveyed  of  feeding  a 
moisture.  That  the  term  humours 
was  substituted  for  that  of  manners, 
he  also  notices : 

No  clime  breeds  better  matter  for  your  whore. 
Bawd,  squire,  impostor,  many  persons  more. 
Whose  manners,  now  oJl'd  huwumrt,  feed  the  stage. 

Trologut  to  tht  Jlchtmiti, 

HUMOROUS.     Moist,  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  those  teees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorout  night. 

Rotn.andJul.t  ii,  1.  * 

Other  writers  use  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  Niccols,  in  Winter's 
Nights : 

The  humorout  night  was  waxed  old,  still  silence 
hush'd  each  thing.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  S58. 

Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  B.  ii,  and 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  apply  this 
epithet  to  night.  Drayton  also  to 
fogs: 

The  hwrnnrout  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light 

BaroH't  Wart,  B.  i,  St.  47. 

Humorous  was  also  used  for  capri- 
cious, as  humoursome  now  is ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  use  of  humour,  above 
noticed : 

As  humorout  at  winter,  and  at  sodden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

8  Hen.  IT,  iv.  4. 
The  duke  is  humorout,  what  he  is  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  me  to  speak  of. 

At  you  {.  t/,  i,3. 

Thus  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of 
Beamont  and  Fletcher,  who  gives  a 
name  to  one  of  their  plays,  is  capri- 
cious and  self-willed,  not  droll.  See 
Pye's  Sketches,  p.  88. 

Tou  know  that  women  oft'  are  humorout, 

a>amth  Traff.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  187. 
Love's  service  it  much  like  our  hutnorout  lords. 

JttFbolt,O.?Uir,l90. 

HUMPHREY,    DUKE.      See    Dukb 

HUMPHRBT. 

fro  HUNCH.    To  give  a  punch;  to 
shove. 

C.  I  have  much  adoe  to  hold  myaelfs,  but  that  I 
must  needes  stroke  thy  head:  come  thou  hither, 
Syrus.  I  will  doe  the  some  ^ood  tome  for  this  thoa 
hatt  done  without  any  ktmehmg, 

Terence  in  Englitk,  1014. 
He  had  yon  with  a  beck,  a  snort,  nay,  o'  mv  con- 
science thouwou'dst  not  give  him  time  to  spealu  buJL 
huneh'd  him  on  the  sidft  \y«  %.  t^fi^.*RMCT!i^>s«ji«^ 


nuN 
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As  when  be  driakM  out  til  the  loUU  mmme. 
Gave  it  the  stile  of  rapernairilliim  j 
And  when  he  quafflaf  dotb  liis  entndles  wnsh. 
Tit  call'd  a  AvtfcA,  a  thrust,  a  whiffe.  a  flash ; 
And  when  carousiDg  makes  tiis  wits  to  fails, 
Thcv  sav  he  hath  a  rattle  at  his  tails. 

Tayhr*t  Worta,  1«S0. 

HUNGARIAN.  A  cant  term,  probably 
formed  in  double  allusion  to  the  free- 
booters of  Hungary,  that  once  in- 
fested the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  word  hungry. 

Away,  I  have  knights  and  coloneli  at  my  house,  and 
musi  tend  the  kungarian*. 

Merry  Dn.  cf  Biim.,  O.  PL,  t,  S67. 

This  is  said  by  an  innkeeper,  who 
probably  was  meant  to  speak  of 
hungry  guests.  Afterwards  he  gives 
it  us  in  the  other  sense  : 

Come,  ye  Hungarian  pilchers,  [for  filchers]  we  are 
once  more  come  under  the  zona  torrida  of  the  forest. 

md.,  p.  286. 
Tlie  middle  aile  [of  St  PRul'f]  is  much  frequented  at 
noon  with  a  company  of  kungariatu,  not  walking  so 
mucli  tor  recreation  as  need. 

Lupton't  Louden,  Harl.  Misc.,  ix.  314. 

Hungarian  is  the  reading  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  where  the 
original  quarto  has  Gongarian.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3.  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  the  right  reading. 

See  GONOARIAN. 

fTo  HUNGER.    To  starve. 

At  last  the  nrince  to  Zelsnd  came  hymselfe 
ToAuit^rr  Middleburgh,  or  make  it  yeeld. 

GoMCoign^i  Works,  1 587' 

fHUNGERBANED.  Bitten  with  hun- 
cer,  starved. 

wlicrcbv  it  coroeth  to  pssse  that  the  people  depart 
out  of  church  full  of  ntusicke  and  hHrmonie,  but  yet 
huugrrbantd  and  fasting,  as  touching  heavenly  foode 
and  doctrine. 

Northbroote,  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1677. 

fHUNGER-BriTEN.     Starved. 

Here  also  be  t\\o  vcrie  notorious  rivers,  Oxus  and 
Mnxcrn .  wMch  the  tigres,  when  they  bee  hunger-bitten, 
VK\n\  ovrr  sonietimes,  nnd  at  unwares  do  much  mis- 
duel  in  the  pans  bordering  upon  them. 

Ammianus  MareeUinvs,  1609. 
And  thiB  food  failing,  tliey  were  forc'd  to  eat 
'ilie  crunis  anJ  scraps  of  refuse  bread  and  meat, 
And  with  their  hanas  to  break  (all  kungerbit) 
The  sacred  food,  for  other  use  more  fit. 

Virgil,  by  ncars,  1W2. 

fHllKGERLlN.  A  sort  of  short  furred 
robe,  so  named  from  having  been 
derived  from  Hungary. 

A  letter  or  epistle,  should  oe  short-coated,  and  closely 
couclid ;  a  kungerlin  becomes  a  letter  more  hausonily 
then  a  gown.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  16dO. 

fHUNKS.  A  term  of  contempt,  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  miser. 

I,  I  «'ill  peace  it,  if  I  catch  the  kunkes. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bcllama,  16-38. 

To  HUNT  COUNTER.  To  hunt  the 
wrong  way,  to  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards. 


When  the  boandi  or  beaglee  kmmi  U  hwtks  h»d,  wa 
say  they  hmU  emuUsr.       Genii.  Aeer.,  vro  ed^  p.  16. 

To  hunt  by  the  heel  mtiiit  be  to  go 
towards  the  heel  instead  of  the  toe  of 
the  game,  t.  e,,  backwards.  ''  To 
Atfn^  counter,  retrb  legere  vestigia." 
CoM  Lat.  Diet. 

You  mean  to  make  a  boiden  or  a  hare 
O'  me,  t'  Atiii^  amnier  thus,  and  make  these  doablei. 

B.  Jons,  Tnle  ofn  IM.  ii,  S. 

A  hound  that  mma  amsUett  and  yet  dnws  dry  foot 

well.  Cam.  <fErr,,  iv,  %, 

This  is  contradictory,  as  to  hunting, 
for  to  draw  dry  foot,  is  to  pursue 
rightly  in  one  way ;  to  hunt  counter, 
is  to  go  the  wrong  way ;  but  it  is  a 
quibble  upon  a  bailiff,  as  hunting  for 
the  Counter,  or  Compter  prison. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  ther  cry ! 
O.  this  is  eonnter,  you  false  Danish  aogs.  HamL^ir,  S. 
And  trulie,  answered  Eophnes,  yon  are  wwae  made 
for  a  hound  than  a  hunter,  tor  yon  mar  your  seat 
with  carren,  before  you  start  your  guse,  which 
maketh  you  hunt  often  counter.     Bupk.  EngL,  A  a  L 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  join  the 
two  words  into  one,  as  if  to  make  a 
name,  iu  this  passage : 

You  kuntconnter,  hence  I  aTannt  I 

Falstaff  means  rather  to  tell  the  man 
that  he  is  on  a  wrong  scent :  "  Yon 
are  hunting  counter;*'  that  is,  the 
wrong  way.  In  the  old  quartos  the 
words  are  disjoined  accordingly : 

Yon  hunt  counter,  hence  1  araunt  I 

%Hen.ir,i,% 

We  see,  by  the  passage  in  Hamlet, 
that  hunting  counter  was  used  with 
latitude  for  taking  a  false  trail,  and 
not  strictly  confined  to  going  the 
wrong  way. 
A  HUNT'S-UP.  A  noise  made  to  rouse 
a  person  in  a  morning ;  originally  a 
tune  played  to  wake  the  sportsmen, 
and  call  them  together,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  The  hunt  is  up/  which 
was  the  subject  of  hunting  ballads 
also. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesy 
it  is  said,  that  one  Gray  grew  into 
good  estimation  with  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  '*for 
making  certaine  merry  ballades, 
whereof  one  chiefly  was,  the  hunte  is 
up,  the  hunte  is  up.**  D  2,  b. 
Such  ballads  are  still  extant.  Mr. 
Douce  gives  one,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  original.  lilustr.  of  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  192.  Another  is  very  short,  but 
not  very  moral : 


nie  huU  l(  a^.  tha  in 


It'i  UaiB  U  get  him  hit.  ^shI.  ^CemfL 

In  a  third,  referred  to  hj  Mr.  Steeven*, 
U  ie   spiritualiaed.     The    ezpreiaiou 


Sn«  uiu  frooi  inn  thai  nnn  doth  lu  nRlaJ, 
HuutLDK  tkcQ  heun  witli  jIhU-ai  to  the  daj- 

t  love  no  chunber-miuick ;  bnt  4  dnun 

To  Ki>i  mi  *uU->f>.      Aw  Pr»(ic«,  O.  F]..  Tl,  iTl. 

Time  iitn  Ihe  lul'i-iv  u  thj  eleesir  liged. 

hra^t,  Sd.,  ili.  f.  ]SM. 
No  «»nn  doth  the  euth  ha  towaj  boHin  bnie. 

Aiff.  fol..  iiii.p.  >li' 

t^  HUNTER'S  MASS.  A  short  mats, 
aaid  in  great  haste,  for  hunters  who 
were  esger  to  start  for  the  chase; 
hence  used  aa  a  phrase  for  any  hurried 

proceeding. 

A  rrier  tlial  wa  rating  hrmKLfe  u  muK,  ■  ;rnl1c- 

briercDiHK);  wiihihutihefncrtoDkeblimieKiiMi) 
tOTB-d  it  lU  attr  liBfe  b;  leaTe,  eauiiialnt  M  daiDg  * 
nod  irhiU^  irbich  the  gentlenu  IliiBklni  long,  at 

melliiDlLa  ym  ere  reirloBg  ■  rcEHlnnit  your  muail  ■ 
Wiij,  eir,  uieveied  the  friD,  )Ntu  litipiike  i  Aiiiilm" 

mr  iK^ke.  ft-t™'.  mu.  Fill,  unJ  /-urrnM,  IGI 1 

AoJ  thii  rura  on);  I  Umeh.  iliat,  wlien  ike  eonJoRd 
epirit  appenrei.  wbidt  viU  not  be  vLlle  tAei  nunj 
cir(ainitiiicei.lQnglmJcn.  uidmacli  muiterinp  end 
muimunngi  of  tlw  nnjuren,  like  e  papiet  prieelj; 


tHUNT-SPEAR.    A  haoting  speur. 

Bciuini  hie  luf.Mnr  braid]  in  hii  hand. 

HURDEN.    Made  of  tow,  or  such  coarse 

mate  rial  a. 


uA\]  inlled,  and  then  paltia  of  likcwtiei  hit  apg 

of  Mr.  lliddl™ioB'i.»nd  other  ippireil  of  oun, 
AcoiniU  afK.  ChMrlefi  acptfrom  ITarc 
tFnI  >b  '1  u  jr-oi  ■  UHHhlw  ilame. 

Ai  mumbtrthab  brD«ii  breads 
WlK^re  thou  ibalt  lie  in  lanico  abeeU. 
V'poD  a  freih 

KURDS.     Anotl 

Nowlbfltpnrt  [ofUiil1u1>bichl>uliiiaat,udiiut 
10  the  pilt  or  rind,  u  ealLeJ  tow  or  kutii, 

IFor  I  hare  hinle  dde  haiuwyvei  aaye,  tliat  better  it 
llurchelKrifet.thuAprjIlAnie.lbenuiinipperelli. 

tToHURKLE.     To  shrug. 

Anther  aadlj  iiibf  bii  eiet  on  the  fcnnmd,  end 

imuind,  that  Atlaa  being  runt,  and  warj  of  hu 
bunhen.  wonld  ahortlj  let  thi  bearena  fall  upon  hia 
hdd.  Bud  break  hia  ou. 

j^ict  OUm  rfHmm»H,  UU. 


I  HUB 

fHURLBBAT.    A  weapon,  apparently 
a  sort  of  dart  or  Javelin. 

Adii,  tchdii,  1  k^nde  i^  weapon,  ued  in  olde  mie, 

"yriW/>i«£«n<,°KLlflC«,  p°3l7. 
Lariiitl  ■boat  hiai  m  i(  Ihei  bid  baene  Brlitininl 
Aarleiali.  BoWf^T,  Ammivrnt  Mtmt.,  1&». 

HURLEWIND.      Whirlwind;   possibly 
the  orieinal  word. 

And  ei  on-limea  npon  tome  rnrflill  clip 

Ofihojider,  imiihli  tarlnejaJdothariM 
.... ,:»  ... ..»  ^^  Thetje'  lap 


likt 


Efn  in  a  numie 
itter'd  dow 


brhow 


Bj  npid  k, 

HURLY.     A   noise,   or  tumulTi'^frc 
Hurler,  French )  also  hurlu-burlu. 

Tliat  with  tlie  kmrif  dealb  lU 


lalie 


^alla 


1  ffo.  ir.  iH,  I. 


adieci 

(Br  hi 


a.: 


Hiirhi-burlu,  which  is  not  in  the  com- 
mon FrencU  dictionaries,  is  in  the 
latest  editions  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  both  as  substantive  and 
Explained  "^lourdi." 

"J.B'Wt^. 
tA  li.--lf  hirlf  went  UiroDah  the  bou 
ud  vhiapera  the  ladj  with  tbe  oewi.. 

.<n.i>i,  !f,.l  <tf  ffiuJH,  IKS. 
iWell,  thcT  fall  oat,  Ihc;  to  lofctber  b;  tlie  tsrei,  und 
■ucb  a  ^tMtl,  t.r'r  it  in  the  roome.  that  paaKs.  no. 

To  HURUE.     To  growl  or  snarl  like  a 
dog. 

Sia  the  dDi'eletler,  u>d  jivnii  in  tli«  •oond. 

B.  Jmi.  E*sl  9r. 

HURRICANO.  Used  for  a  vater-spoat. 
Ouragait,  French. 


In  hii deKCDt.  n.  t-Cr,i.i, 

Ion  caUraela,  and  larricwu.  IHHt 

Till  )au  bare  drcnch'd  our  •Iceple*.  Lair,  iii,  I. 

And  down  the  ehciw'r  Hbpetuonily  doth  fiill, 

w  ic   men     e        '{,„,,_  ^metlf.^tH. 

Menage    says   that    ouraffan    ia    an 

Indian  word. 

I  find  it  written  herocane  la  one  pu- 

sage: 

Such  aa  would  ba*e  made  their  partj  rood  igaiHl  9Xt 


tHURRY-WHORE.  A  conteiJIptuoos 
nsme  for  t,  common  prostitute. 

And  1  doe wiib  with  all  my  heart,  that  '""^ 

kunf-mkont,  with  their  maken  ae 
were  then,  where  thejmijibt  never  t 

HURST.  A  wood.  Saxon  and  low 
Latin.  It  occurs  in  many  names  at 
places,  «ix\u,i  vm^'^  (a"vB.««oi.^RK&K*» 


HUR 
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implying  that  the  situation  was  once 
woody ;  as  Hwrsi  in  Berks,  Glouces- 
tershire, Kent,  Lincoln,  Sussex,  &c. 
Also  Hawkhurai,  Speldhursi,  Wad- 
hurtiy  Pefuhurtt,  Crowhurtt,  and 
many  other  similar  names. 

From  tmch  rtting  hunt 
Where  many  a  KOodlT  oak  hnd  carefulnr  been  nont. 

Drmyt.  Polfotb..  li,  p.  689. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logy, which,  however,  seems  unneces- 
sary, see  Todd*s  Johnson. 
To  HURTLE,  v,  it.    To  clash  together. 
Heurter,  French.    Gray  has  used  it. 

In  which  knrtlin^t 
From  miserable  alorober  I  awak'd. 

Together  hurtled  boUi  their  itecda,  and  brake 
£arh  other'i  neck.  Fkitf.  Tuto,  ri,  41. 

To  make  a  sound  like  clashing : 

The  noise  of  battle  kurtUd  in  the  air. 

To  skirmish : 

Now  kmrtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take. 

Am.  F.  q.,  IV.  It,  29. 

Also  actively,  to  hranaish : 

His  harmfoll  club  he  can  to  kurtU  hye. 

Jiid.,  II,  ru,4A. 

tHURTLE, «.    A  pimple? 

Upon  whose  palmes  such  warts  and  kurtelli  rise, 
As  may  in  poulder  prate  a  nutmegge  thick. 

SUtewonut  and  tkeir  FlUi,  1S99. 

HUSBAND,  for  hasbandman,  farmer. 

For  kuskutd^s  life  is  labonroua  and  hard. 

Spens.  Moth.  I^abb.  TaU,  SfiS. 
That  feeds  the  htuband's  neat  each  winter's  day.] 

Browne,  Brit.  Pott.,  I.  S,  p.  01. 

Johnson  has  cited  it  from  Dryden 
also,  with  whom  many  words  lingered 
that  are  since  obsolete. 
HUSHER,  or  HUISHER.  An  usher, 
or  gentleman  usher.  Huissier, 
French. 

A  gentle  kiuker,  Vanitie  by  name, 

Made  rowme,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare. 

Spent.  F.  Q.»  1,  iv,  13. 
But  more  for  care  of  the  security. 
My  kuieker  hath  her  now  in  his  grave  charge. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  qfa  Tubf  ir,  0. 

And  throughout  that  play. 
fHUSHTNESS.    Silence. 

A  generall  kuektneste  hath  the  world  possest. 
And  all  the  tower  surpriz'd  with  golden  dreames, 
Alone  Iduj;  Jupiter  abandons  rest. 
Still  wishing  for  ApoUoes  golden  beames. 

Heyvood'i  Troia  BritanUat  1609. 

fTo  HUSK.    To  cover  with  a  husk. 

Like  Jupiter  kntkt  in  a  female  akin. 

Hitlorie  qf  Albino  and  BeUama,  1638. 

fTo  HUZZ.    To  hum. 

Murmure.  A  murmurinj; :  a  mumbling  in  the  mouth : 
a  muttering:  an  humming  or  Aitmii^  noise. 

NomeneJator. 

HYCKE-SCORNER.  The  tiUe  of  an 
old  morality,  or  allegorical  drama, 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and 


reprinted  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  tbe 
English  Drama,  toI.  i,  p.  69.  Hycke* 
teomer  is  there  represented  ''as  s 
libertine  returned  from  travel,  who, 
agreeably  to  his  name,  scofb  at  re- 
ligion." Percy  Ane,  BaUads,  i,  p.  132. 
But  whether  the  term  were  taken 
from  the  drama,  or  the  name  of  the 
play  from  a  teem  already  current,  we 
find  it  used  as  a  general  name ; 

Zeno  beeyng  outright  i^  together  n  atoique,  used  ts 
call  Socrates  the  scoffer  or  the  Hieke  winssr  of  the 
dtee  of  Athens.     UdalT*  JnopkUL  of  Ermaauu,  116^ 

Preboe,  sign,  zxr,  b. 
f  Sophistrie  dooeth  no  heipe,  use,  ne  serrioe  to  doisfi 
in  publioue  aAiiresor  bearing  offices  in  a 


veale,  whiche  publiqne  offices  who  ao  is  a  suiter  tc 
U  -    —  -     - 


have,  it  behoveth  the  same  not  to  plaie  Sidht 
with  insolubles  and  with  idle  kuAocea  cf  sonhistiea* 
cions,  but  rather  to  firame  and  facion  himseu  to  the 
maners  and  condicions  of  menne,  and  to  bee  of  sodie 
sort  as  other  men  be.  Wd. 

I  find  hick  used  for  a  man,  in  cant 
language,  in  an  old  song : 

That  not  one  Uek  spares. 

And  agsin : 

That  can  bulk  anv  kick. 

Jead.  or  Comply  ed.  171S,  p.  304. 

A  HYEN.     Used  by  Shakespeare  only, 
I  believe,  for  hyena. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  kjfen,  and  that  when  thou  ait 
disposed  to  sleep.  As  you  like  il,  iv,  1. — S4S,  a. 

HYREN,  for  hiren.     Sylvester  uses  it 
to  signify  a  seducing  woman. 

Of  charming  sin  the  deep-inchannttng  syrens. 
The  snarea  of  rirtue,  Talour-softening  kyrene. 

Dm  B.»  Week  li,  I)ay  2.  pari  S. 

See  Hiren. 


I&J. 

I  was  commonly  said  and  written,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  for  aye; 
which  afforded  great  scope  and  tempta- 
tion for  punning,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  passages : 

But  what  aaid  sheP  did  she  nod?    Sp.  2.    Pro.  Nod 
/.'  why  that's  noddy,  8tc.  Two  Oent.  Ver.,  i,  1. 

And  at  these  people  with  their  Pi  and  Mo'a. 

Fanek.  Lu»^  iv,  li. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  wf  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  Uie  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
/cm  no//,  if  there  be  such  an/.    i2aai./-/flil.,iii,8. 

This  is  very  lamentable,  in  a  passage 
that  should  rather  have  been  pa- 
thetic. In  the  same  strain  Drayton 
has  a  whole  sonnet,  which  carries  the 
absurdity  still  further ;  it  is,  however, 
curious : 

Nothing  but  No  and  /.  and  /  and  No, 
llow  falls  it  out  so  strangely  you  rqdy  f 

I  tell  you.  fair,  I'll  not  bo  answer'd  so 
With  this  aillrming  No,  denying  /. 
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I  say,  I  lore;  yoa  slightly  answer,  I: 

I  say,  you  love;  yoa  peole  me  out  a  No : 
I  say,  1  die :  yoa  echo  me  with  /.* 

Save  me,  I  enr ;  you  sigh  me  out  a  No. 
Must  woe  and  I  have  nought  but  No  and  // 

No  lam  I,  if  I  no  more  can  have; 
Answer  no  more,  with  silence  make  reply. 

And  let  me  take  myself  what  I  do  crave : 
Let  No  and  /,  with  I  and  you  be  so ; 
Then  answer  No  and  /,  and  /and  No.  Idea  S. 

Liue  the  tenth  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  fourth  cited  from  Shakespeare. 

As  when  the  disagreeing  commons  throw 
About  their  house  their  clamorous  I  or  No. 

Herrick,  p.  860. 

In  the  modem  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, I  is  generally  changed  to  aye; 
but  in  Whalley's  Ben  Jonson  the 
single  vowel  is  retained,  which  the 
reader  should  recollect,  or  he  will 
sometimes  take  it  for  the  pronoun. 
I>  the  pronoun,  was  sometimes  re- 
peated in  colloquial  use,  as  the  French 
subjoin  mot ;  Je  fCaime  pas  cela,  tnoi; 
"  I  like  not  such  a  thing,  I."  Some 
instances  of  it  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
and  many  other  writers. 

I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 

fleasure,  /.  9  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  /. 

Bom.  ^  Jul.,  uL  I. 
Ton  light  is  not  day-Iight,  I  know  it,  /.  IHd. 

Ironically : 

I  am  an  ass,  //  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  master 
Tarleton's  time.  Induct,  to  B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair. 

I  am  none  of  those  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  without  propterea  quod. 

Bdward  IT,  0.¥L,  a,  Zi%. 
For  my  disport  I  rode  on  hunting,  /. 

JftiT.  Mof.,  p.  53. 

I  per  se,  as  A  per  se,  &c.  ;  I  by  itself: 

If  then  yoor  /agreement  want, 

I  to  your  /  must  answer  No. 
Tlierefore  leave  ofT  your  spelling  plea, 

Aud  let  my  /  be  Iperu.  Wit*»  Interp.,  p.  110. 

-fJABISH.  Perhapsamisprintfor^'dJtiA. 

To  discourse  him  seriously  is  to  read  the  ethics  to  a 
monkey,  or  make  an  oration  to  Caligula's  horse, 
whence  you  can  only  expect  a  wee-hee  or  jabuk 
spurn.  Tweht  tngtnwuM  Ckaraettn,  1680. 

JACK,  8.  A  horseman's  defensive  upper 
garment,  quilted  and  covered  with 
strong  leather.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted a  coat  of  mail,  but  some  of  the 
following  quotations  seem  to  prove 
otherwise.  A  kind  of  pitcher  made 
of  leather  was  similarly  called  a  black 
jack,  even  in  my  memory. 

I  have  half  a  score  iades  that  draw  my  beer  carts ; 
and  every  jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  ana  every  knave 
shall  wear  hiaek,  and  cvtrjjaek  shall  have  a  skull, 
and  every  skull  shall  shew  a  spear,  and  every  spear 
shaU  kiU  a  foe  at  Ficket  Field. 

First  P.  of  Sir  J.  Olde.,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  2»7. 
The  bill-men  oome  to  blows,  that,  by  their  cruel 

thwacks. 
The  ground  lay  strew'd  with  male  and  shreds  of 

totter'd  jacks.  Drayt.  PolyoVb.,  zxii,  p.  IOCS. 

Their  armour  [in  England]  \»  not  unlike  unto  that 


which  in  other  oon&triea  ihey  use,  at  corslets,  Al- 
maine  rivets,  shbrta  of  male,  jackss  quilted,  and 
covered  over  with  leather,  ftastian,  or  canvas,  over 
thick  plates  of  non  that  are  sowed  to  the  same. 

Bupk.Bngl.,Yt%,\i. 
Their  horsemen  are  'mX^  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  z,  73. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  instance 
of  jack  used  for  a  coat  of  mail : 

Nor  lay  aside  their  ioclv  of  gvmold  mail. 

Bdw.  Xfi,  i,  8,  in  CapeWsPraus. 

Unless  the  original  copy  had  *' jacks, 
or  gymold,"  which  seems  to  me  most 
probable. 

f  But  with  the  trusty  bow. 
And  Mcly  well  quilted  with  soft  wool,  they  came  to 
Troy.  Ckapm.  11.,  iii. 

[^  be  on  the  jack  of  any  one,  to 
attack  him  violently,  evidently  ia 
allusion  to  the  preceding  word.] 

f  r«  «{CT»Mr,I  will  be  revenged  on  thee:  I  will  sit  an 
thy  skirts :  I  will  is  upon  yourjacks  for  it. 

f  And  our  armie,  joyning  with  the  prince's,  wee  made 
a  gallant  body ;  wluch  made  him  sneake  to  his  quar- 


ters at  Openhan.  And,  as  often  as  he  stur'd,  ute* 
tpcrs  on  kujaek.  A.  Wilson's  AuMiograpky, 

4 My  lord  lay  in  Morton  College;  and,  as  lie  w»is 

Eing  to  paruament  one  morning  on  foot,  a  man  in  a 
re  and  dvill  outward  habit  mett  him,  and  jossel'd 
him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  behind  liis 
lordship,  I  saw  it  not ;  for,  if  I  had,  I  should  have 
hsen  upon  his  jack.  Ibid* 

fJACK-A-LANTERN.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

I  am  an  evening  dark  as  night, 
Jack-witk-ths-lantsm,  bring  a  light 

Tks  Slighted  Maid,  p.  48. 

JACK-A-LENT.  A  stuffed  puppet, 
dressed  in  rags,  &c.,  which  was 
thrown  at  throughout  Lent,  as  cocks 
were  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Thou  cam'st  but  half  a  thing  into  the  world, 
And  wast  made  up  of  patclies,  parings,  shreds ; 
lliou,  that  when  last  thou  wert  put  out  of  service, 
Travell'd  to  Hamstead  Heath  on  an  Ash  Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  pennv  at  thee. 
To  make  thee  a  purse.     B,  Jons.  Tale  qf  a  Tub,  iv,  3. 

Six  weeks  are  again  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  a  Jack  of  Lent,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Nay,  you  old  Jaek-e^Lent,  six  weeks  and  upwards, 
though  you  be  our  captain's  father  you  cannot  stay 
there.  Fwr  Prentieet,  O.  PI.,  vi,  478. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  the  old  man 
is  come  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
utility  and  existence. 

The  very  children  in  the  street  do  adore  me;  for  if  a 
boy  that  is  throwing  at  his  Jaek-a-Lent  chance  to  hit 
me  on  the  i^ns,  iniy,  I  say  nothing  but  Tu  fuoque, 
mule,  and  forgive  the  child. 

Oreen^s  Tu  Quoque,  O.  PI.,  vii,  93. 

If  I  forfeit. 
Make  me  a  Jack  o*  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
Foruntagg'd  points  and  compters. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Woman* s  Priu,  iv,  8. 

Jack-a-Lent  occurs  twice  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ;  once  merely  as  a 
jocular  aj^^^ellatiotk^  vek^*}^ ^  ^3a.\  w^sfe  ^a^ 
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A  bntt,  or  object  of  satire  and  attack, 
V,  5. 

Breton  introduces  the  name  of  this 
personage  with  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  proverb : 

The  paffing  fat  that  ihewes  the  pesant'i  feede, 
Provea  Jack  a  Lent  was  nerer  Eentleinan. 

Honour  of  Valour,  1605. 

Taylor  the  water-poet  lias  a  tract  en- 
titled, **Jacke  a  Lent,  his  Beginning 
and  Entertainment:  with  the  mad 
Prankes  of  his  Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesday,"  &c.  See  Works, 
p.  113. 
JACK-AN-APES.  A  monkey,  or  ape ; 
from  Jack  and  ape.  In  this  sense  it 
has  been  long  disused,  though  com- 
mon enough  still,  as  addressed  to  au 
impertinent  and  contemptible  cox- 
comb. 

riiis  performed,  and  the  horse  and  fact-an-apei  for  a 
jiggc,  they  had  sport  enough  that  d>iy  for  nothing. 

Gayton,  ¥ut.  Notet,  p.  272. 
Like  a  come  vlofi  jncanapes.   Sheldon,  cited  by  Todd. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Rit- 
son  and  others  to  derive  it  from  Jack 
Napes,  a  person  never  heard  of,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  real  derivation  is  Jac^ 
and  ape,  as  Johnson  gave  it.  Mr. 
Todd  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  the  instance  which  I 
have  copied  from  him,  it  simply 
means  an  ape.     See  Come  aloft. 

Tliat  wliich  would  make  9i  jackanapes  a  monkey,  if  he 
cuuld  icet  it,  a  tayle.  Isle  of  Gulls,  ii,  1. 

Mussinger  coined  the  word  Jane-an- 
apes,  as  a  jocular  counterpart  to  Jack- 
an-apes,  Bondm,,  iii,  2. 
JACiC  OF  THE  CLOCK,  or  CLOCK- 
HOUSE.  A  figure  made  in  old  pub- 1 
lie  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside ;  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
formerly  at  St.  Dunstan*s  church  in 
Fleet-street.  Jack,  being  the  most 
familiar  appellative,  was  frequently 
bestowed  upon  whatever  bore  the 
form,  or  seemed  to  do  the  work,  of  a 
man  or  servant.  Thus,  roasting 
jacks  were  so  named  from  performing 
the  office  of  a  man,  who  acted  as 
turnspit,  before  that  office  devolved 
upon  dogs.  Jack  and  Gill  were,  in- 
deed, familiar  representatives  of  the 
two  sexes  in  low  life ;  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, "Every  JacA;  must  have  his 
GUIs'*  and,  *' A  good  Jack  makes  a 


good  Giliy  Ray,  Prov.,  p.  124. 
So  ^'acA;  alone: 

Since  ewtxjjack  became  agetttleoMB, 
There's  many  a  gentle  pereon  »ade  m/adk. 

Bat  my  time 
Bant  potting  on  in  Bolingbroke'a  proud  joy. 
While  I  ttand  foolins  heie,  htuimek  o'  the  eloek. 

r.  Riek.  Well,  bat  vliat'a  o'clodc  f 

Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.Rick,  Well.letitetrike. 

Buck.  Why  let  it  athke  ? 

K.  Rick,  Because  that,  like  a/er^.  thov  keqi*st  tte 

stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

Skirm.  How  now,  creatures,  what's  o'clock? 
F)ra.  Why,  do  yoa  Uke  us  to  be  Jaekt  o'  tk*  dock 
house  ?  Furita*.  Suppl.  to  Sh..  ii,  571 

How's  the  night,  boy?    Draw.  Faith,  sir,  lis  ray 

late. 
Uier.  Faith,  sir,  you  lie.    Is  this  yoor  jack  T  <A* 

clock-house  f 
Will  YOU  sirike,  sir  f  B.^Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  i,  p.  ICJ. 
But,  howsoever,  if  fowlea  jacks  be  once  np  with  thdr 
elbowrs,  and  quarelling  to  stnke  eleven,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  cloi-k  has  parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray 
with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gallery  oimteyDe 
you  aiiv  longer.  Decker's  GuPs  HonAo<A,  leu9. 

By   the  ahove  it  appears    that  the 
jacks  at  St.  Paurs  struck  ouly  the 
quarters. 

Decker,  in  another  pamphlet,  tells 
us  of  a  fraternity  of  sharpers  who 
called  themselves  Jackes  of  the  dock- 
house  : 

There  is  another  fratemitie  of  wandring  pOgrias* 
who  merrily  call  themselves  Jackes  of  the  dock'homse. 

He  then  describes  that  piece  of  me- 
chanism particularly : 

The  jacke  of  a  clock-house  goes  upon  screws,  and  his 
office  is  to  do  nothiug  but  strike,  so  does  this  noise 
(for  they  walke  up  and  down  like  fidlers)  travaile  with 
motions,  and  whatever  their  motions  get  them  is  called 
striking. 

Lantern  and  CandUUght,  or  the  BelmaM*s  Second 
Aight  »'alk,^c 

See  Noise. 

He  scrapes  you  just  such  a  les,  in  answering  you,  as 
jtuk  o'  tV  clock-house  agoing  v>out  to  strike. 

Fleckno^s  JSnigmat.  Char.,  p.  76. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  article  FretiUon,  in- 
troduces it  as  a  general  term  for  a 
diminutive  or  paltry  fellow  : 

A  little  nimble  dwarfe  or  hop-on-my-thumbe ;  a  jacke 
of  the  clock-house ;  a  litUe  ousie-body,  medler,  jack- 
stickler  ;  one  that  has  an  oare  in  every  man's  buat^  or 
his  hand  iu  every  uiau's  dish. 

Minute-jacks,  iu  Timon  of  Athens, 
have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  same 
thing;  hwl  jacks  that  struck  hours  or 
quarters  could  hardly  be  so  called. 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minnte-jacks. 

2^aMm,iii,  6. 

Probably ^'flcA;«  are  there  only  equiva- 
lent to  fellows,  as  in  Richard  111: 
•*  silken,  sly,  insinuating ^'acA».'*  It 
will  then  mean  "fellows  who  watch 
the  proper  minutes  to  offer   their 
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adulation."  Jack,  as  shown  above, 
was  a  common  appellatiye  for  every 
person  or  thing  familiarly,  or  rather 
contemptuously,  spoken  of. 
Katherine  calls  her  music-master  a 
twangling^acA;.  Tarn.  qfShr.,  i\,  1 ; 
and  so  elsewhere. 

The  clock-house  evidently  means  thnt 
part  of  the  steeple,  &c.,  which  con- 
tains the  clock. 
fJACK-IN-A-BOX.  1.  A  thief  who 
deceived  tradesmen  by  substituting 
empty  boxes  for  others  full  of  money. 

Tliis  Jacke-iH-4t-bose,  or  this  divell  in  mam  ihiipe, 
weHrine  (like  a  player  on  a  atage)  good  cloathea  on 
his  bacle,  cornea  to  a  goldsmiths  stall,  to  a  drapers,  a 
habberdashers.  or  into  any  other  shoppe,  where  he 
knowes  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  scene. 

Deiker,  Engliah  rtllaniu,  1633. 

2.  A  kind  of  fire-work  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  1708, 
p.  17. 

3.  In  the  following  passage  it  perhaps 
means  a  child's  toy,  such  are  still  in 
use. 

As  I  was  thus  walking  mv  ronnds,  np  comes  a  brother 
of  the  ^uill,  belonging  to  the  office,  who  no  sooner 
mode  his  entrance  among[st  the  equitable  fraternity, 
but  up  atarted  everjr  one  in  hia  seat,  like  a  Jack  in  a 
box,  crying  out  Legit  aut  non  Legit;  To  which  they 
answerd  uemselves,  Non  legit,  my  lord. 

The  Infenuil  Waniertr,  170S. 

tJACK-A-DANDY.     A  pert  fellow. 

Bea.  I'll  throw  him  into  the  dock,  rather  than  he 
(hHll  succeed  Jack  0  Dandg.  Come,  sir,  all  shall  be 
wtU  again.    Fear  not.  Brome't  Northern  Ltui. 

My  love  is  blithe  and  bucksome, 
And  sweet  and  fine  as  can  be. 
Fresh  and  gay  as  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  lookcs  like  Jaek-a-datidif. 

Wit  and  DrolUry,  1682,  p.  S43. 
Sen.  Nor  any  where  else,  where  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  if  you  had  look'd  for  him  where  he  was,  'twas 
ten  to  one  hut  you  had  met  with  hinu 
Jaein.  1  had,  Jaekadand$  f 

TU  Mistake,  a  Conudif,  1706. 

t JACK-ON  -BOTH-SIDES.  A  popular 
name  for  a  neutral. 

Reader,  John  Newter,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jexk  on  both  tides,  here  is  laid. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-DOORS.  A  houseless 
person. 

Neque  pessimus  neque  primus :  not  altogether  Jack 
out  qf  dooreSt  &ndyet  no  gentleman. 

Withals' iHctionarf,  ed.  1634,  p.  S69. 

tJACK-OUT-OF-OFFlCE  appears  to 
have  been  used,  in  derision,  for  one 
who  was  no  longer  a  jack-in-office. 

for  liberfltitie,  who  was  wont  to  be  a  prindpall  officer 
...  is  tourned/acitfou^o/'oj^cf,  and  others  appointed 
to  have  the  custodie. 

liiche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1681. 

'fHanffing-ikCK,    A  jack  for  cooking. 

I  met  Spiccr  in  Lincoln's  Inn  court,  buying  of  a 
hangtHg-jack  to  roast  birds  upun. 

Fe^s'  Diary,  Feb.  4lh,  1C60. 


tJACK-BRAG,    or  JACK-BBAOOEB. 

A  boaster. 

Jmeke  Bragger  and  his  fellow,  a  Tannter,  s  cradcer, 
8ce.  Withal^  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  868. 

fJACK-MEDDLER.     A  busybody. 

A  Jacke-medler,  or  busie-bodyin  evene  mans  matter, 
ardelio.  WithaW  Dicttonarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  S68. 

fJACK-PUDDING.  A  showman's 
bu£foon. 

I  tell  you,  I  had  as  leave  stand  among  the  rabbh^  to 
see  hjaek-fudding  eat  a  custArd,  as  trouble  myself  to 
see  a  play.  Shadvell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 
Now'g  the  only  time  for  fools  and  fiddlers,  and  indeed 
all  sorts  of  people  that  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  now 
Bartholomew  Fair  approaches,  where  they  may  trifle 
away  their  time  amongst  drolls  and  Jaek-pudiUngs, 
and  their  money  in  nuts,  toys,  and  gingerbread. 

Foor  Robin,  1740. 

fJACKET.  To  line  one's  jacket,  to 
drink  deeply. 

II  s'accoustre  bien.  He  stnffes  liimselfe  soundly,  hee 
lines  his  jacket  tlironghly  with  liquor.  Cotgrave, 

A  JACOB'S  STAFF.  A  pilgrim's  staff; 
either  from  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  or  because 
the  Apostle  St.  James  was  usually  re- 
presented with  one. 

As  he  had  traveU'd  manv  a  sommer*s  day 
Through  boyling  sandw  of  Arable  and  Ynd ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacobs  steffe  to  stay 
His  weary  Umbs  upon.       Speus.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  83. 

Also  an  astronomical  instrument, called 
likewise  a  eronn-ntaff;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  other : 

Besolve  that  with  your  JaeoVs  staff. 

Hiu/»ftr.,II.iii,785. 
tWhereupon  the  poore  protrnosticator  was  reaaie  to 
runne  himselfe  tlupough  with  his  Jacobs  steffe, 

Nash,  Fierce  FeniUsse,  1593. 
f  His  life  is  upright,  for  he  is  alwaies  looking  upward, 
vet  dares  beleeve  nothing  above  primum  mtobtle,  for 
His  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacobs  staffs. 

Owerbury*s  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1616. 
fjitr.  Tlien  He  tell  you.  There  was  onee  an  astrologer 
brought  msd  before  me,  the  circulations  of  the  heavens 
had  tuni'd  his  braines  round,  he  had  very  strange  fits, 
he  would  ever  be  stturiog,  and  gazing,  and  yet  hii  eyes 
were  so  weake,  they  could  not  looke  up  without  a  staiffe. 
5|pr.  A  Jacobs  stsffe  yon  me&nei 

Marmyon's  Fine  Comptuiion,  16S8. 
iWho  having  known  both  of  the  land  and  sky. 
More  than  fam'd  Archimide.  or  Piolomy, 
Would  further  press,  and  like  a  palmer  went. 
With  Jacobs  sUff,  beyond  the  Amament 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

JACOB'S  STONE.  The  stone  which 
was  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I, 
reputed  among  the  Scots  to  have  been 
the  very  stone  which  supported  Jacob's 
head  at  Luz ;  and  regarded  by  them 
as  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy. 
See  Hume,  an.  1296.  It  is  still  en- 
closed in  the  coronation  chair. 

If  I  survive  England's  inheritance. 
Or  ever  live  to  sit  un  Jacob's  stoar, 
Thy  love  shall  with  my  crown  be  hrrcditnry. 

Hetfvood's  Royal  K.,  ^c,  Aoc.  Dr..  vi,  227. 

For  a  fuller  history  of  tliis  stone^  see 
the  aecoMCi\a  ol  '^^^\.\siv\i5^^x  Ksi^v^^ 
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and  these  Latin  venea,  which  are,  or 
were,  inscribed  upon  the  chair  itself : 

Si  quid  hiibent  Ten  vel  chronica  cans,  ftdMre, 
Clauditur  hac  caUiedri  nobilii  ecce  lapti. 

Ad  caput  enmias  Jaeoh  quondam  patriarcha 
Quenrpoioit,  oernena  nomina  mira  poli,  kc 

JACOBITE.  This  word  seems  to  be 
used  for  Jacobin,  or  white  friar. 

To  wtt  poor  ■ocklingt  welcom'd  to  the  light, 
With  searing  irona  of  some  loiiie  Jaeobitt. 

•  Hail,  Sai^  ir»  7. 

fTo  JADE.  To  weary.  Apparently  a 
new  word  in  lord  Bacon's  time. 

For  it  is  a  doll  thing  to  tire,  and,  at  we  now  say,  to 
jad*  auythiiw  too  far.  Bstay  nxii. 

JADRY.  The  properties  of  a  bad  or 
vicioua  horse ;  from  jade,  which  in  its 
primitive  sense,  as  applied  to  a  horse, 
IS  growing  into  disuse,  though  Pope 
has  so  applied  it,  which  may  keep  it 
alive  a  little ;  but  the  usage  is  in 
general  transferred  to  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  as  applied  to  a  woman. 

Seeks  all  fool  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jtuby,  to  disseat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  Two  N<Ale  JSmm.,  t,  4. 

JAKES.  A  necessary-house,  or  privy. 
A  term  now  almost  forgotten,  though 
used  by  Dryden  and  Swift.  See 
Johnson.  Hence  the  quibbling  title 
of  sir  John  Harrington's  tract,  "  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,"  by  which 
he  meant  the  improvement  of  ajakes. 
See  Ajax. 

Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  unless  we 
accept  the  very  bad  pun  of  sir  John, 
who  derives  it  (in  jest  indeed)  from 
an  old  man  who,  at  such  a  place,  cried 
out  age  akes,  age  akee^  meaning  that 
age  causes  aches ;  whence  some  who 
heard  him  called  tlie  place  age  akee, 
or  ajakes.  Prologue  to  Ajax. 
The  delicacy  of  queen  Elizabeth  was 
much  offended  with  him  for  publish- 
ing that  book,  which  is  now  esteemed 
by  collectors  such  a  prize.  Jakes 
was  sometimes  written  iaxe,  which 
made  the  punning  allusion  the  more 
easy. 

Solomon,  a  Jew,  fell  inte  a  iaxe  at  Tewkesbury  on  a 
Saturday.  Camdai's  Remains,  p.  307. 

JAKES-FARMER.  One  who  cleanses 
the  Jakes,  jocularly  called  a  gold- 
finder. 

Nay  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  ihcjakes- 
farmer  to  the  grandee,  or  adelantado. 

B.  ir  Ft.  Lore's  Cure,  ii,  1. 
Not  scorning  scullions,  coblers,  colliers, 
Jakes-farmert,  fidlers,  ostlers,  oysterers. 

Siflvesteft  Tobacco  BeUter'd,  IForks,  p.  575,  a. 


Hie  chamber  stinket  w«w  aU  the  yeere  lcm&  iha  t 

jakes-farwur's  dothca  doth  at  tweire  a  clock  at  ai^ 

linnawo»tktCompt0r,iiiCmtmnliL,t,p.W. 

Called  in    Stowe    a    gaung-fenmmt, 
i;oiu^,ed.  1633,p.666.  SecGouKO. 
tJAMSEY. 

Then  hare  they  Dether^tockea  totbCM  gsi  liaMi.Mft 
of  cloth  (tho  neror  so  fine),  for  that  la  thoogi^  too 
base,  but  of  Mau«y,  worated.  crewell,  ailko,  tloed,  aad 
•aSlike.  Stnkkt^AMtUomU^Jkmm. 

A  JANE.  A  small  coin  of  G^noa,  or 
Janua ;  according  to  Skinner,  "  Exp. 
Halfpence  of  Janua,  potiua  Genova, 
q.  d.  nummus  Genuenaia  vel  Januen- 
sis."  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  galley  halfyence  mentioned  by 
Stowe. 

BecauM  I  eonld  not  gire  her  mamr  a  /cm. 

^wuTf.  Q.,III.Tii.S8. 

Chaucer  more  than  once  s]^^"  ^  * 
Jane  in  this  sense.     See  Warton  on 
Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  245. 
fJANIVEER.  An  old  form  of  January. 
Fr.  Janvier, 

Time  sure  hath  wheel'd  about  his  yeaxe, 
December  meetini /sjuvmtv. 

Cltawekmd,  Cksw.  o/Lomdam  DhmmU,  1M7. 

To  JAPE.    To  play,  or  jest. 

Hsf  jape  not  hym,  he  is  no  smal  fole. 

It  was  used  also  in  an  indecent  sense : 

Now  hare  ye  other  vidoos  manners  of  ueeeh,  but 
sometimes  and  in  some  caaes  tolerable,  aua  chiefly  to 
the  intent  to  moove  iac^hter  and  to  make  smart,  or 
to  (five  it  some  prety  stranre  grace;  and  is  when  we 
use  such  wordes  as  may  be  drawen  to  a  foule  and 
uushamefast  scnce,  as  oue  that  should  say  to  a  young 
woman,  I  pray  you  let  me  jape  with  you,  which  is 
indeed  no  more  but  let  me  sport  with  you.  Yea,  and 
though  it  were  not  so  directly  spoken,  the  very  sound- 
ing of  the  word  were  not  commenduble,  as  he  that  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  would  use  this  common  pro- 
verbe: 

Jape  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not, 
Bourde  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 
For  it  may  be  taken  in  another  ^crverser  sense  by 
that  sorte  of  persons  that  heare  it,  in  whose  e«res  no 
such  matter  ought  almost  to  be  called  in  memory. 

FuUenk.  Art  ofEngUeh  Poetie,  B.  iii,  ch.  SS. 

A  JAPE.     A  jest. 

I  durst  aventure  wel  the  price  of  my  best  cap, 
That  wheu  the  end  is  knowen,  all  will  tume  to  a  jape. 

Gammer  Ourt<m,  0.  PL,  ii,  68. 
Tlie  pilfring  pastime  of  a  crue  of  apea. 
Sporting  themselves  with  their  conceited /ajper. 

Coryat,  Fenee  prefixed,  [k  7,  b.] 

To  JAR.     To  tick  as  a  clock. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and,  with  sighs,  ther  jar 
Their  watches,  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch ; 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
la  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Sick.  II,  V,  5. 

The  ahove  is  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  and  is  sense  without  alteration 
or  laborious  explication  :  the  reading 
of  the  old  quartos  serves  as  the  hest 
comment,  which  is, 

They  jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  hx. 


JAR  •] 

The  meaning  is,  "Tbey  tick  their 
periodB  on,  to  my  eyes,  which  repre- 
Bcnt  the  ontwnrd  w&tcb ;"  v&tch 
lignifying,  as  Dr.  Johnson  obierred, 
in  the  first  place  a  portion  of  time,  and 
in  the  secoad  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  belli  taUiaf,  the  owle  ihridiiig.  the  faMiii  enak- 
liiE>fbc  miDntaiarriiH.ud  the  dock  itrikinEtvelTe. 

^iit  ■nagtif,  0.  PI.,  iii.  iw. 

ji  JAR,  from  the  above,  a  beat  or  stroke ; 

the  ticking  made  h;  the  pallets  of  the 

pendulum  in  a  clock. 

Tit,  p»d  deed,  Lioitea, 
I  lore  thee  not  enir  o'  the  dock  h«hind 
Whet  kdi  >he  her  loti.  Wmi.  TiU,  i,  I. 

t  JARSBY.  Wool  combed  bnt  not  spnn 
into  yarn. 

B;  na  bewiei  therefOra  li  the  pment  prtctln  to  be 
borne,  which  (Uilj  curioth  Awm;  of  the  UneftL  urte  lA 
vodIi  mdy  combed  Lbtoierjut  for  worlce,  which  thn 
puk  up  u  btln  of  doth.  SoUn  flua.  \tsf. 

JAVEL.  A  vorthleSB  fellow.  Jwoelle 
in  French  means  a  iheaf  of  corn,  and 
also  a  faggot  of  brush  wood,  or  other 
worthless  materials;  and  therefore 
might  be  applied  to  such  fellows  as 
SUakespenre  calls  "msb  bavin  wits." 

The  lens  thit  thcH  twojatU 
Should  render  np  1  reckoniDfr  of  their  tnveli 
VntD  then  meiler.        Sf^m.  MM.  E<M.  T.,  r. «... 
To  preech  bT  hilfea  i<  lo  he  vane  thu  thoee  touue- 

Tbet  cite  good  wordi,  but  ihirt  off  woiki  end  diidpljne 

br  nvelli.         Alt.  S<ul..  B.  •iii.  eh.  3»,  p.  1»9. 

He  died  the  fellow  rihhild,  lilli™,  jtsrU,  bick- 

bitcr.  ^.  BoHnton'i  Vlo^i,  16il,  £  g. 

To  JAUNCE.  To  ride  bard  j  from 
jancer,  old  French,  to  work  a  horse 

violently. 

And  itet  1  bear  ■  burden  like  an  on. 
Epiii-|Bll'il,  vid  tir'd,  bj /uiKfJV  BoUngbmhe. 

A  JAUNCE  was  also  used  for  a  jaunt, 
the  derivation  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same.  For,  "  What  ^  jaunt 
have  I  had"  (Rom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  6),  the 
quartos  read,  "What  njaunee  have  I 
had."  The  same  is  meant  by  geanee 
in  the  following  passnge : 


The  hke  on'l.  B.  Jinu.  IW.  ^.  IW.  ii.  t. 

Tlie  word  is  purposely  misspell^  to 
mnrk  the  dialect  of  the  speaker;  as 
tail  A  for  faith,  &c. 
To  JAW.     To  devonr,  to  take  within 
the  inws. 

I  rrck  not  ir the  woliee iraoM »b  me, io 
Ueliiullhlillle;  whet  iflbDilow-droihimF 

I  do  not  know  that  this  word  was 


17  IDL 

Tt  seems  to  be  only  a  harsh  metaphor, 
hazarded  in  this  place. 
JAWSAND,  adj.   Apparently,  a  comp- 
tion  of  joysome  or  jocund. 

r.  Will  yea  be  menjihen  end  jieniJ'  M.  As 
OMTTj  u  tho  euckowi  of  the  epriu. 

IM,SMii'iDirt.,m,l. 

The  old  edition  bujmo/and, 
A  ik\.     Used  for  a  loose  woman,  pro- 
bably from  the  gay  plumage  of  that 
bird.    Warburton  remarks,  that  putta 
in  Italian  baa  also  both  these  senses. 

00  to,  then  1— we'll  ue  thle  imwho1«oiiie  hnmiditi, 
tM>  gFOH  witr;  piunpiDn;— we'll  teach  hiQi  to  know 
tnrtlea  from  >ijri  /  lUrr.  W.  W.,  iii,  t. 

SoBB/qF  of  ItalT, 
Wboae  mother  wat  her  paintini,  hathlwtnT'd  Uo. 
Ormh..  iii,  4. 

ICB-BROOK.     Supposed  to  mean  cold 
or  icy  brook. 

1  haTB  another  weapon  In  thia  eliambari 

II  ia  a  iwoid  of  Spain,  the  icrinsf  i  lamper. 

The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  ue- 
brook^i,  which  the  folio  changed  to 
iet  hrookets  whence  Pope  made 
Bbro'i,  and  was  followed  by  Capell. 
Mr.  Steevena  is  of  opinion  that  iet' 
brook' I  is  right;  and  provea  from 
Martial,  that  the  brook  or  rivulet  so 
used,  ia  the  Salo,  now  Xalon,  near 
Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia. 
ICELAND  DOGS.  Shaggy,  sha^t-eared, 
white  dogs,  much  imported  formerly 
as  favorites  for  ladies,  &c. 

Pi«h  for  tlito,  Ictlnjti  dog,  thon  priek-cu'd  mr  n/ 
Icelani.  '  Hnu  V.  li,  1. 

Uttle  iagi  tnuL  letUnd,  ot  iat 

of  Womtn.  Prefece. 

.    ..  ihtoulonicfa>J. 

HiUnik.  Doer.  tfBril.,  p.  131. 

Written  also  corruptly  Itlitiff,  and 
Itland ! 

Best  hair  like  hemp,  or  like  the  li^nf  ciin. 
Shall  touchtheic'duirlinK  locEi. 


Ve  hare  iholta  or  nin  d^  bp 


Bo  1  night  haie  mj  bellj-fnUcI 

Our  WBler-dora 
nail  Imir  oTtn 


B.  Pfcf,  I, 


Dmylim'i  Mutiual/.  p.  let. 

These  dogs  are  particularly  described 
by  A.  Fleming,  in  his  tranatation  of 
Cains  de  Canibus : 

Die  and  cuUaine  hath  iDlataisttl  Mhetdoegcaofan 
aatlaadiiha  kinde,  bat  a  few,  and  the  lame  beylng  o( 
a  preit]'  bjnieaae ;  I  ouwia  lulaxi  iocfa.  cnrled 
and  nnt(b  aU  am.  which  br  reaion  of  Uia  IcnKbt  of 
their  heare  nake  ehowe  neitheT  ot  face  nor  of  bodj. 
Aiid  jet  theae  coirea  fonoothe,  beCRiue  Ihey  ere  » 
itraage,  are  greatlj  act  bj.  ectaemcd.  Lnken  i^i,  and 

mnllc  or  a!™(orl™  "QfE«slukJ)^)t,,fv.,UJt. 

ever  BO  employed  by  any  other  aulhor.  |  IDLE  WOB.M.a.  ^tKm%\«*A.S»ijB^i?*- 
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nets.  It  was  sapposedy  and  the  notion 
was  probably  encouraged  for  the  take 
of  promoting  female  industry,  that 
when  maidens  were  idle,  worms  bred 
in  their  fingers. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the  idlt 
Wornu  in  thy  fingnf  ends. 

B.^  Fl.  Woman  HmUr,  iii.  1. 
ITer  wanoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  M>  big  as  a  round  utile  worm^ 
Prick'd  from  the  laty  finger  of  a  maid. 

Bawt.  and  Jul.,  i,  i. 

[2b  be  sick  of  the  idtes,  to  be  lazy.] 

iJIodie  noltam  lineam  dnxi :  I  hare  beene  ticte  cftkt 
Wes  to  day.        Witkals'  IHctumMj,  ed.  1634.  p.  U8. 

fJEBERD.  To  jeopard.  Heywood,  1556. 
fJELOUX.      An  old  form  of  spelling 
jealous. 

Th'  have  made  mtjtUms  of  a  god,  no  god. 
I'll  make  themiXotur,  I  will  wed  (abroad) 
A  people  (yet)  no  people ;  and  their  brest 
Shall  split,  for  spight,  to  see  the  nations  blest. 

IhtBtwUt. 

tJENESTRAY. 

PAt.  You  forget  his  corer'd  dlfhcs 
Of  jene-itrajftt,  and  marmalade  of  lips, 
Perfiini'd  by  breath  sweet  as  the  beanes  first  bios- 
somes.  Suekling't  Jglaura,  1638. 

JENERT'S  BANK.  The  following  pas- 
sage  is  probably  corrupt.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  was  a 
bank  called  Jenert^n^  so  famous  as  to 
be  proverbial  for  security ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  any 
country-bank  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  much  more  that 
they  were  so  common  as  for  one  to 
be  famous  above  the  rest.  A  better 
rending  seems  to  be  wanted  : 

How  now,  my  old  Jmert'i  bank,  my  Iiorse, 
My  castle,  lie  in  Waltham  all  night,  and 
Mot  under  the  canopy  of  your  host  Blague's  house  ? 
Merry  Dewit  of  Bdm.,  0.  PL,  ▼,  300. 

Can  it  be  a  misprint,  for  ErmerCs 
bank,  or  the  old  Roman  road  passing 
through  Edmonton,  which  might 
have  been  written  Irminfs?  Horse 
is  not  much  more  intelligible,  as 
applied  here.  Should  it  not  be 
house?  speaking  of  his  house  as  his 
castle. 

fJENNET.     A  small  Spanish  horse. 

Tliis  tryall,  Camilla,  must  he  sifted  to  narrow  points, 
lest  in  seekiiiK  to  try  your  lover  like  a  jennet,  you  try 
him  like  a  jade.  Lylie'e  Eupkuee. 

To  JEOBARD.  Sometimes  written  for 
to  jeopard  ;  probably  from  ignorance 
of  the  etymology. 

Yet  I  CiMtjeohnrd  my  cappe  to  fortie  shillings,  thou 
slialt  have  but  a  colde  suite. 

Vlp.  f\dieert  Art  of  Flattery,  H  8. 

1^0  jeopard,  itself,  is  not  much  in  use. 


All  the  examples  giTen  in  Todfs 
Johnson,  are  of  the  aeTcnteenth 
centnry,  or  earlier. 

JEOBERTIE,  for  jeopardy^  in  like  man- 
ner. 

If  yon  foil  me,  of  which  there  f«  vaailjooUr^ 
I  will  send  word  to  let  them  aU  at  libeftie. 

Bmrr.  JrwU^  zizr,44. 

To  JEOPARD.  To  hazard  or  endanger. 
Not  in  use  now. 

He  was  a  prince  ri|rht  hardie  and  adTCBteRms,  not 
fearing  tojeopeird  iM  person  in  plaee  ci  danga*. 

HoliM*k.,r6Li,li,aL\. 
I  am  compelled  againat  my  minde  aivd  will  (aa  Pompey 
the  Great  was)  lojeopmrd  the  lihertie  of  oar  eoontry .  to 
the  haaard  of  a  balteL  NortV$  Pint.  Bruimt,  p.  10^ 
tThe  forefruntes  or  frontiers  of  the  iL  comers,  what 
wythe  fordys  and  shelvea,  and  what  with  rodcea,  be 
Tery  jeoperious  and  danngeroos.  More^t  Vtofia^  IML 

JBR-FAULCON,  or  GERFAULCON. 
A  large  and  fine  aort  of  hawk,  said 
to  come  originally  from  the  north ; 
therefore  by  some  called  the  Iceland 
falcon.  Cfyrofaleo,  low  Latin;  ger* 
faulk,  or  gerfautj  French.  Latham 
is  abundant  in  its  praise : 

A  bird  stately,  brave,  and  oeaatafoU  to  behold  ia  the 
eye  and  Judgement  of  man,  more  atroog  and  pover* 
fall  than  any  other  used  hawk,  and  many  of  them 
Tcry  bold,  oouragiona.  raliant.  and  rerr  renUiroas, 
next  to  the  slight-fattleoa,  of  whose  wortbineas  I  ha«e 
ahready  sufflciently  discoursed.    lAtkmm^  B.  i,  eh.  IS. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  almost 
equally  strong  in  its  commendation ; 
p.  48  of  the  Treatise  on  Hawks. 
The  following  description  of  a  contest 
of  one  of  these  birds  with  a  heron, 
may  be  thought  interesting : 

I  saw  once  a  jer/aleom  let  flie  at  aa  henm,  and 
observed  with  what  clamour  the  heron  entertained 
the  sight  and  approach  of  Uie  hawke,  and  with  what 
winding  shift  nee  strave  to  get  above  her,  labouring 
even  by  bemutiug  his  enemies  feathers  to  make  her 
flagge-winged.  and  so  escape ;  but  when  at  last  they 
must  needs  come  to  an  encounter,  reauming  canrage 
out  of  neceasity,  hee  turned  face  against  her,  and 
striking  the  hawke  through  the  gorge  with  his  bill, 
fell  downe  dead  together  with  his  aead  enemie. 

Artkwr  Warmek*t  Me4it«Uum»y  part  ii,  p.  80. 

JERICHO  seems  to  be  used,  in  the 
following  instance,  aa  a  general  term 
for  a  place  of  concealment  or  banish- 
ment. If  so,  it  explains  the  common 
phrase  of  wishing  a  person  at  Jericho^ 
without  sending  them  so  far  aa  Pales- 
tine. 

Who  would  to  cnrbe  such  insolence,  I  know. 
Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jerieko 
Until  I  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

Heyw.  Hierarckie,  B.  iv,  p  306. 

JERONIMO.  See  Hieronimo.  It  ia 
censured  with  Titus  Audronicus  in 
the  following  passage  * 

He  that  will  swear  Jeronimo  or  Andronims  are  the 
best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  a 


Hood  lUU  iboc  Hie  ni  iwtctj  <n  '■^•"JJ'^: 
igmtniKC,  B.  Jwu.  fnAnl.  U  Btrlk.  Fur. 

JESSES.  The  ihort  itrapt  of  leather, 
but  Mmetimefl  of  (ilk,  which  weot 
round  the  lega  of  a  hnwlc,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  rarTcli,  or  little  riog* 
of  ailver,  and  to  these  the  leaah,  or 
long  strap  which  the  fBtconer  twisted 
round  his  hand ;  from  gect,  or  get, 
the  same  in  old  French ;  or  ;e*fe, 
a  bsndHge  in  general.  la  s  passage 
of  Heywood's  Woman  kill'd  with 
KiudDess,  get*  and  geuee  are  diatio 
guiahed : 


If  1  do  prore  hfli  hinard. 
Though  thit  ber jam  wsre  mj  dmr  t 

I'd  wmiUe  hrr  rA,  ud  Idt  hir  r* ■ 

Topnj      •    ■ 


thewi 


_.,._, O(*wio,tu.»- 

Thu,  bke  in  luBkB,  which  fntinf  baiMirfMed, 
Tnw  bell  ud  iuui  obirh  did  let  her  flight, 
BiMMOi'd  hii  f«t  did  flir,  ud  in  Iheir  moA  ddijlit. 
;»««./■.«.,  VI,  Ir.lK. 

In  the  old  play  of  Edw.  II  it  is 
printed  gre»*ea  by  mistake  : 

IhutthCfriHciEjeuajtbat  villpiJinni  down, 

A  biwk  he  Ht«Dt  the  true  boiden  of  bobUiT j,  and 
IseirudingiimbLtioQitoieemdelightad  JD  Ihi  iport, 
ud  to  biTo  hia  Bet  gloTcd  viLhhii  j«u0j. 

B*rUi Miaiiatm.,^i-n:A,f.M;  BliH'i  Iditiaii. 

To  JEST.     To  act  any  feigned  part  in 
a  mask  or  interlude,  &c. 

Ai  gFnl-lF  tpdujocoodu  to  j«r 

G<i  1  to  Dght.  SieX.  n.  i,  S. 

A  JEST.     A  mask,  pageant,  or  inter- 
lude. 


9  JEW 

kai.  Uidu  Ukt,  ha  Mb  it  in  the  omrt 

Bim.II.O  P].,ii,Ua 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  390. 

It  is  used  in  the  fallowing  jinssftge 

for  to  rejoice,  exult,  or  he  proud : 

The  orden  I  did  hL 
Tktjwcni  ober'd  vilhjoj.vbirb  nude  at  ill. 

Jfin-.JW  tfngitl..  Qhc  tfWnu,  p.MS. 

[To  encroach  insultingly  upon.] 

tlniulUli);  t^nnnj  twiint  to  jit 
Upos  the  iDDoeut  ud  ndcH  throne. 

tit  ie  herd  vhen  Enf llihncBa  pkdmcc  niiit  be  thiii 
j«^rfionbj<tiniuigen.ud  thfTuotdiRta  rerendge 
their  ovne  <rronfL  Pbf  ^fSir  rto-u  Uoh. 

A  JBTTER.     A  strutter ;  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

So  were  je  belKr, 

Whkt  thnlda  ■  boner  be  njriierf 

n«ri'i,o.n,i,M. 
fJEWS'  EARS.  Funguses  or  excre- 
scences of  the  elder- tree,  called 
tturieula  Jtida  in  Latin,  and  there- 
fore it  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Judaa'e  eart.  Judas  was  supposed 
to  hare  hanged  himself  on  an  elder- 
tree. 


They  thtt  hiTB  U7  paint  a 


■wellingi  inthethre*^ 


.  where  ii  old  n 


mi  mo  onr  nuinh*]  T 


IV)  grace  onr  hiiiquet  iriih  lome  pbmpcnu 

Smiik  Trag.,  O.  Fl ,  ... 

On  which  immediately  foUowa  the 
mask,  which  satisfies  the  king  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  It  seems 
to  be  applied  to  actions  in  general, 
real  or  fictitious.  See  Oest.  Jett  is 
•ometimes  written  for  getl ; 

Ibere  [in  HoBcr}  ut  thtjalu  <a  muj  ■  kni^t 

PetnxlDi,  Pjrrhn,  ijn.  DiOBed. 

Jiiptr  BiftBti,  in  Cnu.  lit.,  it,  S93. 

To  JET.  To  Stmt,  or  walk  proudly ; 
to  throw  the  body  about  in  walking. 
Jttter,  French. 

O  pace '.    Conleiopliliiui  nuke*  n  rve  lorhej .cock 
of  him :  bow  btjrtt  under  hie  edvuc'd  plumn  T 
Tminii  NigU,  ii, 
thuhlrbuj^' 
oe  Ihil  M  on  iHn-e  ondi. 

Bniwnd.  Br.  Fiil.,\l,tii,t.i 
•e  that  jiruk  K.wilh  their  planua. 


Hot  FdDt'i'  ihoDlder  i 

or  thoH  that  pni 
iaijil  it  nitb  thi 


i;  once  or  twice.  Lmplai'i  Tioiuajid  Jfolailt  liiiigi. 

JEW'S  EYE.  This  phrase  does  not 
require  explanation,  but  its  origin 
may  be  worth  remarking.  The  ex- 
tortions to  which  the  Jews  were 
subject  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  periods  both  before  and  after, 
exposed  them  to  the  moat  tyrannical 
and  cruel  mutilations,  if  they  refused 
to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them. 
"King  John,"  aays  Hume,  "once 
demanded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew 
of  Bristol,  and  on  his  refusal,  ordered 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till  he  should  consent.  The  Jew 
lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
sum  required  of  him."  Chap,  xii, 
A.D.  1272.  The  threat  of  losing  an 
eye  would  have  a  still  more  powerful 
efi'ect.  Hence  the  high  value  of  a 
Jeie'M  eye.  The  allusioQ  was  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare ; 

^lere  will  coma  aCluiatinbj 

Win  ho  wonh  t  Jnm-  f.  Uwr.  rtm.,  ii,  I. 

The  fine  black  eye  of  the  Jew  doea 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  account  for 
the  saying. 
tJBWLEPS. 


JEW 
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Forc'd  from  thrir  bc4t, 
Bv  fwrerith  ]>o«ren  rude  flti,  « husr  lient,  not  all 
Thejewlepi  of  their  trara.  tbougb  Mmie  (Imfw  fel. 

CkamberUaine'*  PkaromHid*,  1859. 

JE  WSE,  «.  If  not  put  for  joist,  I  know 
not  wLat  it  is.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  these  lines : 

From  the  walls  down  went 
Tlie  English  troopM.  and  to  the  gates  did  pMMb 
^  hrrc  th'  iron  barres  in  sunder  tbe^  did  rent, 
Beate  downe  the  posts,  and  all  the  jewtes  brent. 

Kiee.  Engl.  Bl.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  f.  866. 

The  old  dictionaries  give  jewise  for  a 
gallows,  which  in  Chaucer  is  also 
UKed  for  the  word  punishment ;  but 
the  passage  here  cited  refers  to  the 
gales  of  Cadiz,  when  stormed  by  the 
English. 
IGNOMY,  for  ignominy,  occurs  very 
commonly. 

Tliy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remembcr'tl  in  thy  epitaph.    1  Hen.  /T,  t,  4 
Hence,  broker,  Inrque y  ! — tgnomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  Ufe,  and  live  aye  witn  thy  name  1 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  v.  8. 
Oh  wherefore  stain  you  vertue  and  rcnowne 
With  such  fonle  tearmes  of  igttomy  and  shame? 

Trag.  Com.  of  Weakett  goe$  to  the  Wail,  H  8,  b. 
His  ignomy  and  bitter  shame  in  fine  sh«U  be  more 
great.  Tkos.  Prrston*s  Camhyses,  bl.  let.,  A  2. 

The  one  of  which  doth  bring  etemall  fame, 
The  other  ign<fmu  and  dastwrd  sbame. 

Mirr.for  Magislr.,  p.  766. 

It  occurs  also  in  Titus  Andronicus. 
IGNOTE.    Unknown.   A  mere  pedantic 
J.atinism,  properly  noticed  by  Todd. 

iAIl  good  (rewards  layd  by)  shal  stil  increase 
For  love  of  hrr,  and  villany  decease; 
h'Huglit  be  ignote.  not  so  much  out  of  feare 
Of  being  puuisht,  as  offending  her. 

Lovelace's  Lucasta,  1949,  p.  73- 

ji  JIG  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry 
dance,  but  merriment  and  humour  in 
writing,  and  particularly  a  ballad. 
Thus,  when  Polonius  objects  to  the 
Player's  speech,  Hamlet  sarcastically 
observes, 

He's  for  ^jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 

HamL,  ii,  8. 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which 
these  players  did  not  undertake),  but 
ludicrous  dialogue,  or  a  ballad. 
In  the  following  passage  it  means 
a  trick  or  sport ;  and  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Sympson  to  change  it  into  juggle, 
shows  that  he  had  but  imperfectly 
learned  the  language  of  his  authors : 

what  dost  tliink  of 
This  innovation?  is't  not  a  fiAtiiga? 
A  precious  cunning  in  the  late  Protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  prince  into  the  state. 

B.^Fl.or  Shirley,  Coro».,r,  1. 
And  therefore  came  it,  that  the  fleering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgrace,  have  made  tiiit  jig: 

Edw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  m. 

In  the    Harleian  collection  of   old 


balladH  are  many  under  the  title  of 

jig*;    as,  *'A  Northern  Ji^e,  called 

Daintie,  come  thou  to  me ;"  "A  merry 

new  Jigge,  or  the  pleasant  Wooing 

betwixt  Kit  and  Pegge ;"  ftc. 

So  in  the  Fatal  Contract,  by  Hem- 

mings: 

WtH  'kmtyomrjisff, — 
Howie  your  ballad  titled?         Actir.aci. 

Thus : 

A  small  matter!  yoall  find  it  wortk  Meg  of  Wc«t- 
miiister.altboiigk  it  be  but  a  bere/Mr. 

Hogkaik  loH,  ft^O.  FL,  Ti^SSi. 

It  appears,  in  the  scene,  that  this^V 
was  a  ballad. 

tLooke  to  it.  you  bookseUen  and  ttaUonaa,  and  let 
not  your  shops  be  infected  with  such  gooee  feyUet% 
or  stinking  garbadge,  as  the  hig$  of  newaaiongers. 

Nasi,  Pierct  Penilesst,  Ufi, 

fJIGGALORUM.     A  trifle. 

I  see  my  iixferionrs  is  the  gifta  of  leemiug,  wiaedoni^ 
and  understanding,  torment  the  priol  daihr  with 
lighter  trifles  andjiggtJontms  tlm  my  misil  luiaiif 
is.  King't  Hafft-pamywoHk  (fWU,  ISIS,  ded. 

JIG-MAKER.     A  writer  of  balUds,  or 
humorous  poems. 

Oph.  Yon  sre  merry,  my  lord.  Hawu  Wko^  I? 
Oph.  Ay.  my  kml.    Ham.  O!  jour  oulTJy  maktrl 

Haml^m. 


O  Giacopo !  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a  pg- 
mater,  Sannaxar  a  goose,  and  Arioeto  a  |iack-fist 
to  me.  Foard's  Lome's  Saaifie*,  n,  L 

t JIM-JAM.     A  gimcrack. 

A  thousand  Jymjam*  and  toyes  have  they  in  theyr 
chambers.  Nati,  Pierce  PemUtH,  IMS. 

JIMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

By  J  IS.     See  Gis. 

To  ILD,  for  to  yield.     See  God   ild 

YOU. 

ILL  MAY-DAY,  i.e..  Evil  May-day. 
The  1st  of  May,  1517,  when  the 
apprentices  of  London  rose  against 
the  privileged  foreigners,  whose  ad- 
vantages in  trade  had  occasioned 
great  jealousy.  Much  mii^chief  was 
done  before  the  rioters  were  quelled, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  apprentices 
were  afterwards  executed.  See  a 
ballad  on  the  subject  in  Evans's 
Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  7^9  2d  ed. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it : 

Bogues,  hell-hounds.  Stentors,  out  of  my  doon,  yo« 
■ons  of  noise  and  tumult,  bq^  on  an  iU  Mety-dag,  or 
when  the  galley-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster! 

^mctutt^  It  S. 

The  ballad  begins, 

Peruse  the  stories  of  this  land. 
And  with  ad\'iseraent  mark  the  nme. 

And  you  shnll  justly  understand 
How  ill  May-day  first  got  the  name. 

This  use  of  the  word  t^  is  now  ob- 


ILL 
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Bolete ;  but  it  lasted  much  later  than 
the  times  to  which  this  work  refers. 
Even  in  queen  Anne's  time  some 
writers  used  the  expression  of  an 
ill  man.  for  a  bad  man.  See  Pen- 
nant's London,  p.  587,  8vo  ed. 
flLLS. 

Tliree  ills  come  from  the  north,  a  cold  wind,  a  alirink- 
iiig  rlotli,  and  a  dissembling  man.  Howell,  1659. 

tILL-PART.     Ill-conditioned  ? 

King  John,  that  t'/^ar^  personage. 

Death  of  A,  Earle  ofHunUngUm,  1601. 

flLLUDE.     To  deceive. 

Homer  doth  tell  in  his  abonndant  verse, 
The  long  laborioot  travniles  of  the  man. 
And  of  his  lady  too  he  doth  reherse. 
How  shee  illudes  with  all  the  art  she  cnn 
TU'  ungratefull  love  whirh  other  lords  beean. 

Laviea't  Orcketlra,  1696. 

flLLUSORY.     Used  as  a  noun. 

To  trust  this  traitor  upon  onth  is  to  trust  a  direll 
uppon  his  religion.  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges,  is  a 
meare  illtuorye,  for  what  piety  is  there  among  them 
that  can  tve  them  to  rule  of  honestie  for  it  selfe,  who 
are  otiely  bound  to  their  owne  sensualityes,  and  re- 
spect onely  private  utility.    Letter  of  Qu.  BUm.,  1699. 

ILLUSTRATE,  adj.     Illustrious. 

Else  why  did  I,  of  such  illustrate  race. 
Obscure  his  vertuous  deeds  with  ray  disgrace? 

Mirr.for  Map.,  p.  706. 
lake  Jove-borne  Perseus,  that  illustrate  knight. 

Ibid.,  Engl.  SltM.,  p.  870. 

flMAGER.     A  painter. 

Now  this  more  peer-lcs  learned  imager. 

Life  to  his  lovely  picture  to  confer, 

Did  not  extract  out  of  the  elements 

A  certain  secret  chyniik  quint-essence.  Dm  Bartas. 

IMAGINOUS.     Full  of  imagination. 

As  the  stuffe 
Prepared  for  arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 
'Till  it  be  form'd,  and  man  hath  cast  the  beamei 
Of  his  imaginouse  fHucie  thorough  it. 

B^roH*s  Conspiracy,  by  Chapman,  E  2. 

t^o  IMBASE.     To  degrade. 

Imbased  him  from  lordlines  nnto  a  kitchin  dnidge. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  159S. 

IMBOSH,  9,  The  foam  that  comes 
from  a  hunted  deer,  apparently  a  cor- 
rupt and  arbitrary  formation  from  to 
imboss. 

For  though  he  should  keep  the  very  middle  of  the 
stream,  vet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge 
part  of  the  stream  and  imbosk  that  comes  from  him 


on  the  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower, 
which  hath  deceived  many. 

Gentleman*s  Beereat.,  8vo,  p.  73. 

-fTo  IMBOSK.     To  hide  in  the  bushes. 

And  said  as  much  to  his  lord,  requesting  him  to  depart 
presently  fh>m  thence,  and  imbosk  himself  in  the 
mountain,  which  was  very  neer. 

History  of  Don  Qmsote,  1676,  f.  46. 

IMBOSSED,  the  same  as  embossed. 
Blown  and  fatigued  by  being  hunted. 
See  Embossed. 

But  we  have  almost  imtoss'd  him,  we  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night.  JWs  WeU,  ill,  6. 

But  being  then  imhost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground,  the  kennel  cast  arrear, 
Both  beat  the  brooks,  he  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

It  was  applied  also  to  dogs : 


Brach  Mcrnman,— the  poor  cnr  is  iniost ; 

And  couple  Ciowder  with  the  deep  month'd  brach. 

Tam.  of  Skr.  Ind, 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first 
brach  in  these  lines  is  corrupt,  and 
that  some  verb  should  be  substituted  ; 
but  connected  speech  is  not  necessary 
in  such  field  directions. 
IMBROCCATA,  s.  A  thrust  over  the 
arm  in  fencing ;  an  Italian  term, 
adopted  by  the  fashionable  pupils  of 
Caranza  and  Saviolo. 

But  if  your  enemie  bee  cunning  and  skilful!,  never 
stand  about  giving  any  foine  or  imhroecala,  but  this 
thrust  or  stoccata  alone,  neither  it  also,  unlesse  yoa 
be  sure  to  hit  him. 

Savioto's  Practise  of  the  Duello,  1596,  H  1. 

We  have  a  pretty  ample  list  of  these 
terms  in  the  following  passage : 

Then  we  have  our  stocatos,  inArocatas,  mandritas, 
puiiitas.  and  puinta-reversas;  our  stramisons,  passatas, 
carricadas,  amazsaa,  and  incartatas. 

Microeosmus,  0.  PI.,  ix,  128. 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  corrupted ; 
the  true  terms,  with  their  explanations, 
may  be  seen  in  the  above-cited  trans- 
lation of  Saviolo. 
t^b  IM BROTHER.   For  embroider. 

One  cloke  of  velvett,  with  a  cape  imhrothered  with 
gold,  nrarles,  and  redd  stones,  and  one  roabe  of  cloth 
of  golde.  jUey  Papers,  1690. 

IMMEDIACY,  *.  Immediate  represen- 
tation ;  the  deriving  a  character 
directly  from  another,  so  as  to  stand 
exactly  in  his  place.  A  word,  as  far 
as  is  known,  peculiar  to  the  following 
passage : 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  yon  but  a  subject  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother.    Began.  That's  as  we  list  to  gneo 

him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.    He  led  our  pow'rs, 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Lear,  t,  8. 

It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
supremacy  is  not  the  right  interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT,  adj.  Not  momentous, 
unimportant ;  another  Shakespearian 
word  (dira|  Xeyofc^rov),  which  John- 
son justly  calls  barbarous,  because  not 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  had  reserv'd, 
Immomenl  iayu  Anl.  /■  CL,  v,  S. 

tIMMUNDICITY.     Uncleanness.  Lat. 

They  blame  erroun,  give  good  instruction,  still  aleepe 
in  their  owne  imnumMcities,  and  to  not  speaking  fhnn 
the  heart,  they  ipeake  nothing. 

Passenger  of  Benvenuio,  1619. 

IMMURE,  s.  Enclosure  of  wall,  fortifi- 
cation. 
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A.nd  their  row  ii  nmde 
To  niiimck  Troy,  witiiin  whose  strong  immmt9 
Tlie  rsvish'd  Hden,  Menelana'  queen, 
With  wanton  Fsris  sleeps.  2V«.  ^  O.,  ProL 

From  the  verb  to  tutrntire,  which  was 
formerly  common,  and  is  still  in  use. 
IMP,  s,  A  graft  or  shoot  inserted  into 
a  tree,  or  any  young  shoot  or  sucker. 
Welch  or  Danish.  Hence  a  yonng 
offspring  in  general ;  also  a  feather 
inserted  into  a  wing;  and,  lastly,  a 
small  or  inferior  devil :  in  which  last 
sense  alone  it  is  not  obsolete. 

She'll  tell  Ton,  what  yon  call  virginitie 
Is  fitlv  lik'iied  to  a  barren  tree, 
Whicn,  when  the  gardner  on  it  fMins  hestowi 
To  graffe<an  tM|p«  thereon,  in  time  it  growes 
To  such  perfrcuon,  that  it  yerrly  brings 
As  goodly  fniitas  any  trre  that  springs. 

Broitne,  Brit.  F»$t.,  I,  ii.  p.  47. 
Poor  Doridon,  the  imjae 
Whom  nature  seem'd  to  have  selected  forth 
To  be  infnrairrd  on  some  stocke  of  worth.  /M</.,  p.  69. 
Likr  th'  ancient  trunk  of  some  disbranched  tree, 

Which  KaW  rage  hath  to  confusion  brought, 
Disann'd  of  all  those  twp«  that  sprung  from  m^ 

Unprofitable  stock,  1  serve  for  nougnt. 

Darius,  a  Trag.,  IfiOS. 
And  thou,  most  dreaded  iwtpe  of  hisliest  Jove, 
Fsire  Venus'  son.  Sprnt.  F.  Q.,  Ind.  to  B.  L 

Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Henry  VIII,  prays  for  the  tmp,  his 
son ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  only  in 
jocular  and  burlesque  passages,  which 
is  the  natural  course  of  a  word  growing 
obsolete.  See  Love's  L.  L.,  i,  2,  v, 
2 ;  2  lien.  IV,  v,  5  ;  Hen.  V,  iv,  1. 
To  IMP.  To  insert  a  new  feather  into 
the  wing  or  tail  of  a  hawk,  in  the 
place  of  a  broken  one.  Often  used 
metaphorically.  Turbervile  has  a 
whole  chapter  on  '*  The  way  and 
manner  how  to  ympe  a  hawke's 
feather,  howsoever  it  be  broken  or 
broosed." 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 

mek,  i7,  ii.  1. 
And  then,  with  chaste  discourse,  as  we  retum'd 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  time. 

JfMf.  Great  Duke  of  Flo.,  L  I. 
They  will  lsu|[h  as  much,  to  see  a  swallow  fly  wiUi  a 
wliite  feather  tmp*d  in  her  tail. 

Jonal  Cm>,  0.  PI.,  x,  351. 
Imping  a  feather  to  make  me  (lie,  where  thou  oughtest 
rather  to  cut  my  wing  for  feare  of  soaring. 

IMPAIR,  9.   Diminution ;  also  disgrace, 
which  is  diminution  of  character. 

A  load  stone— receives  in  longer  time  iwutair.  Browns. 

That  is,  lasts  longer  unimpaired. 

Go  to,  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  (the  bribe)  for  all 
that ;  'tis  no  tinpair  to  thei^,  the  greatest  do't. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  PI.,  vi,  171. 

IMPAIR,   adj.      Unequal,    unworthy. 
Impart  Latin. 

For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shews, 


Tet  gives  he  not  tfll  Jwdnmeat  g«idie  bk  boBty, 
If  or  digniftea  an  layair  UuNif ht  with  breath. 

IVw.  ^  {V.,  ir,  I. 
Vor  if  it  man  tepaaiv  to  aa  hosMst  and  afasoluteBan. 
kc  Ckmpm.  Fr^fmcs  to  SkiM  sf  Ernst, 

To  IMPALE.  To  encircle,  as  with  a  pale. 

Until  my  mishap'd  trunk  that  beaim  this  head. 
Be  roona  impaM  with  a  gtonoa 


8ira«.F7.m.l 

In  the  former  of  these  lines  some 
transposition  is  certainly  necessary, 
like  that  proposed  by  sir  Thomss 
Hanmer  or  Mr.  Steevens,  to  make  the 
head  impaled,  and  not  the  tmnk. 

Didli«ip«l#him  withtherq^cnywnf     /ML,iii,l 
Tear  off  the  crown  that  yet  swtpmUs  hia  templea. 

Esytoood*s  Mtsms  ofLmentt* 
Shoots  not  the  laurel  that  iwiaaFd  their  Vrowa 
Into  a  tree,  to  shadow  their  nleat  marble. 

Ramdolpk*s  Jemltms  Lamsrs^  it,  S. 
Beneath  this  lofkie  hill  shot  up  on  high, 
A  pleasant  parke^a^paM  round  dolh  lie. 

Mirror  far  Mmgis^  p.  771 

2b  IMPARLE.  To  speak  or  debate; 
from  imparlance,  a  law  term.  Parier, 
French. 

To  treat  of  tniee,  and  to  l«w«r<#  of  peace. 

HugXss's  Jrtkmr,  a  T^ag.,  B  i. 
And  straight  the  two  gencnls  iwtparled  together. 

Abr/rrPfa/.,p.SL 

IMPARTIAL.  Used  sometimes  in  the 
sense  of  partial;  tm  being  made  in- 
tensive instead  of  negative.  Tet 
partial  W9LB  sometimes  used  for  im- 
partial ;  in  which  case,  im  com- 
pounded with  it  would  have  its  usual 
force.     See  Partial. 

Come,  cousin  Angelo, 
In  this  I  will  he  impartial;  be  yon  Judge 
Of  your  own  cause.  Meas.  for  M.,  t.  L 

Theobald,  not  knowing  this  usage, 
proposed  to  read  partial : 

Yon  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
From  you  to  judgea  more  indifferent. 

Swetnam,  tks  WommM  Hatsr. 
Cruel,  unjust,  mocrHoU  destiuiea, 
Why  to  this  diay  nave  you  preaerv'd  my  life  ? 

Romeo  and  JnUst,  4to  ed.  of  1S97. 

Instead  of  impartial,  in  its  proper  and 
modem  sense,  unpartial  was  very 
often  used  ;  yet  the  very  same  writers 
used  impartial  also,  in  the  modem 
sense.     Thus  Shakespeare : 


Mowbray,  imfor^sil  are  our  eyes  and  ean ; 

J  my  oroti 
Such  neighlMmr  nearneas  to  our  sacred  blood' 


Were  he  my  oroUier,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir.  Ice. 


Should  nothing  priyilege  him,  nor  fr^aiim 
Th'  unstooping  nrmneas  of  my  upright  souL 

i?i>A.i7,i.l. 
To  an  impartial  man,  with  whom  nor  threata 
Nor  prayers  shall  e'er  prerail :  for  I  must  steer 
An  even  course.  ifajniay.  Bondssam,  i,  S. 

So  also  Jonson. 
IMPARTMENT,  a.    The  act  of  impart- 
ing, communication. 


It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartmsnt  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 


HamL,UL 


IMPASTED.  Incniited,  fomed  into  a 
pflKie  ;  «  word  not  so  much  dUused 
hh  uever  in  use,  which  ma;  be  said 
atw  of  the  preceding. 

lUk'd  iBd  imfatliJ  with  ihe  puching  atncU. 

t2b  IMPATRONIZB.  A  U«  tera.^o 
take  posaeaiion  aa  by  inheritance. 

And  •libou^i  lit  tniclltd  bjr  lU  hii  t«t  n^  ts 

IrDKiu  thtniKlTn  uf  Ibit  ulnLt,  u  tbnngh  thij  did 
uiuDic  a  IJIlc  bj  tlis  uudenl  ri^hl  nf  Ihc  iHlvntnt 

Hil  filter  I^irii  ...  did  imf^/vm±t  hiqidfa  m»n 
the  duchkorBvTKondieiBd  euLdauiB  af  Arloji.  iW. 

To  IMPBACH,  V.  To  stop  or  hinder. 
Empieher,  French.  Thiaiathe  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word. 


Uil  »ai  did 
AudTcied  hi 


uiicj  la  thg  Holj  laud, 
CoiiH.  died  bj  Todd. 


.,  for  impeachment,  trial. 


With  other 

IMPEACH,  « 

or  accusal  i< 

Wb;  aliii  ID  iBtrlalii  impeul  i>  (Uil 

Cm.  4  Err.,  t,  1. 

Johnson  cites  this  paauge  in  his 
Dictionary,  as  giving  the  sense  of 
hiiideraoce  or  impediment ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  the 
Duke  who  speaks  is  trying  a  cauKe, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Mr.  Todd 
has  Dot  observed  it. 
IMPEACHMENT,  *.    Hindenmce,  ob- 


WiibuDl  imfttthticHt.  Hen.  T,  lii,  t. 

In  this  sense  of  tliese  words,  empeaek 
would    certaiuly    be    preferable,    as 
marking  the  etymology. 
IMPERm.   ».,  the    same    aa    empery. 
Government.     Imperium. 

be  jojriicd  witb  bym  lb  impcrit  v  nT«niiin«. 

Attnur-i  Jiagiu.  ISBJ,  1 1. 

IMPERSE'VERANT,  adj.  Strongly  per- 
severing,  the  im  being  augmentative. 
It  must  be  accented  on  »i,  the  ante- 
penullima,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  that  time,  when  peniver,  and  per- 
tirtranct,  were  constantly  so  accented. 

And  moR  nnurlulile  in  lingk  ogipoitiiini  -.  jet  tliii 
imfiriiHiaxl  Uiini  brei  hiiii  in  bij  dcpjjlil. 

IMPETIGOS,  D.  A  word  purposely 
corrupted,  as  well  as  graliUiti/  in  the 
same  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  gross 
burlesque. 


>3  IMP 

I  an  imriitM  Ur  muKtr.  iwt(n*  v.,  u,  i. 
For  this  the  modern  editors  read, 
"  I  did  impetticoat  thy  gratuity  ;" 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
IblMPLEACH.r.  To  intertwine;  from 
pUach, 
And  \n.  bcboU,  (hMtelgnUorihaibilr, 

Witb  tHUUd  mctaJ  uioniulj  iwtoifck'i, 
1  l«tfo  im»«d  ftflB  buij  a  HTerWl  ftiir. 

Sk.  Imr'i  Cmp'-.  U*ii»«.  Suppl.,  i,  7M. 

See  Plrach. 
7-0  IMPLY.     To  fold  up.     ImpHco. 

Tbe  vUeh  Ui  Uil  nptin 
In  BUT  Ibldi,  ud  DurtiU  iliDii  Ittflfa. 

^cnt./.0.,l.if,31. 
And  Pbabu,  HfiBf  »  noil  •hunehill  iif ht, 
Hit  bluihing  fun  m  fonj  dood  immbia, 
And h jdc  Jiir  (buui.  IM.,ri.a. 

To  entangle ! 

Stririnii  b>  kHE  Ihe  knott  Qui  fUt  him  tto, 
Hinucu  m  itnichta  buidq  too  nth  impitet. 

IhJ,  ii,SS. 

2b  IMPONB.  To  lay  down,  or  lay  as 
a  stake  or  wager.  Impmo.  An 
affected  word,  introduced  by  Sliake- 
speare  in  ridicule. 

Agniuil  the  ■  hich  he  hnUi  tHooaV,  u  1  take  it,  A 
Fnncli  npicn  uid  poBurdi.  HmmX.,  T,  1. 

IMPORTABLE,  adj.  Intolerable,  in- 
supportable i  accented  by  Spenser  on 
the  first  syllable. 


Ideui*  imto,  ud  IK  .     ... 

■'ft,  ll.iiiH*. 

Eh  tanncHl 

uiDEUigri  uuHicDiBrl'iwanu  iiniun  ii  utfatUUt, 

PniCT  if  Umttm  ^vcrnii*. 

nie  teiupeat  would  be  va^vrtmiU  if  il  bAt  arnji 

bpuB  huD  tram  «ll  lida.  l^t  qflirmiM,  cited  bj  Todd. 

Who  shows  also  that  it  was  a  Cliaa- 
cerian  word. 
IMPORTANCE, «.    Importunity.    But- 
porter,  French. 


rbehair. 

Mr.  Todd  says  that  this  use  is  pecoliar 
to  Shakespeare  j  and  in  truth  no  other 
instances  have  been  found.  Yet  the 
use  of  lupDBTANT  by  Spenser,  aa 
exemplified  below,  approaches  very 
near  to  it. 
I.MPORTANT,a($.  Importunate, violent 
Emportant,  French. 

Sfni.  F.  q..  II,  rt,  w. 

WhoB  I  nada  loid  af  me  and  all  I  hid 

Al  low  imftrUiU  leltEil.  Gim.  efSTT,  1,  1. 

Now  hia  iwwl«(  Uoud  wUl  mnuht  dani 

list  ahc'U  Samaiid.  Ait,  W.,  ili,  T. 

ir  (lit  Biince  be  too  fayorfuf,  tdl  him  there  ia 

meuan  in  aaj  thing.  M%A.  d'U.'^V 
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doubt  about  these  words^  aa  he  used 
them  80  often. 
IMPORTLESS,  adj.     Not  important, 
of  no  serious  import.     An  unusual 
word. 

We  leM  expect 
That  matter  needlen,  of  importU$$  burden. 
Divide  thy  lips.  Tro.  tutd  CrMt.,  i,  8. 

IMPORTUNACY,  #.  Importunity.  It 
18  odd  enough,  that  it  was  accented 
on  the  antepenultima,  though  import 
tune,  both  verb  and  adjective,  had  the 
accent  on  the  pen  ultima. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  iw^ortunMq/f 

Two  OetU.,  iv,  S. 
Your  iwtportumaey  ceaae  'till  after  dinner. 

TimonqfJ.,Ut  t. 
The  confluence 
Of  raiton.  then  their  importunaciet. 

B.  JoH$.  Sejanus,  act  iii,  p.  200. 

To  IMP'ORTUNE,  ».  In  tlie  seuse  of 
to  import,  or  imply. 

But  the  sage  witard  tellet  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  importuna  death,  and  dolefull  dreryhed. 

Speiu.  F,  Q.,  ill,  i,  1«. 

IMPOSE,  9.  Imposition,  command. 
Peculiar  to  this  passage. 

According  to  vour  lauvship's  imposf, 

1  am  thus  early  come,*  to  know  whnt  service 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Two  OaU.t  !▼,  8. 

tIMPOSTUROUS.  Having  the  nature 
of  an  imposture. 

She  in  the  mean  time  fains  the  passions 
Of  a  great  bcUyed  wonmn,  ctmnterfcts 
Their  passions  and  their  qualms,  and  verihr  ' 
All  Rume  held  this  for  no  imposterotu  siun. 

Webster's  A.  and  T.,  16U. 

IMPRESE,  IMPRESA,  or  IMPRESS. 
A  device  on  a  shield,  &c.  In  this 
sense  the  latter  word  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable ;  but  imprese,  which 
is  more  common  in  old  writers,  on 
the  last.  In  Camden's  Remains  is  a 
chapter  on  impreses,  which  begins 
with  the  following  definition : 

An   imprese  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a  device  in 

{licture,  with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and 
earned  personages,  to  notifie  some  particular  conceit 
of  their  ownc;  as  emblemes  —  do  propound  some 
general  instruction  to  alL  P.  181. 

Kaz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sien. 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 

Mick.  II,  iii,  1. 

It  is  imprese  in  the  early  editions. 

The  fit  impresa's  for  inflam'd  desire. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iii,  p.  80. 
Wliose  smoky  plain  a  chalk'd  imprest  Kll'd, 
A  bag  fast  seaTd;  his  word,  "  Much  better  sav'd  than 

spiU'd."  Fletch.  Purple  Is.,  viii,  29. 

In  the  above  passage  the  final  e  of 
imprese  must  be  pronounced,  to  make 
the  verse  complete. 

Rome,  the  lady  citty,  with  her  imprese,  "Orbis  in 
nrbc."  ClUus's  H'kinuies,  p.  150. 


In  the  araiie  of  pressare,  Shakespeare 
had  accented  it  differently : 

This  weak  imfrtn  of  love  ii  as  a  fli^ire 
Trenched  in  ice.  Tmo  6emt^  in,  1 

f  My  former  frnitea  were  kfvely  ladies  three, 

"     '  I  Londone 


Now  of  three  bids  to  talke  is 

Their  shields  jfmpres^d  with  gilt  copertiaienti. 

That  for  his  jwyrur  gires  qneene  Janoee  bird. 

J%rM  Lords  jjfLmdom,  IHfk 

To    IMPROVE,    V.       To    reproye   or  : 
refute  ;  as  from  improbo,  Latin.  i 

None  of  the  phisitioiis,  tnat  have  any 


improvelh  [these  medicines],  hat  they  approve  them 
to  be  Kood.  Pmyn^M  HmUem. 

Though  the  prophet  Jwemy  was  uuustlj  aoensed, 
yet  doth  not  that  imfro^s  any  thing  that  I  have  said. 

Wk»t^ft,  cited  hy  JofansoB. 
tOood  father,  said  ihe  king,  sometimes  yoa  kiK»w  I 

have  desir'd 
Ton  would  impro9€  his  nttligenee,  too  oft  to  esse 

retir'd.  Cft^as.  iZ..  z,  106. 

tIMPUNELY.     With  impunity. 

Thou  sinns't  imfwufy,  hat  thy  fore-man  paid 
Thy  pennance  with  bis  head ;  'twas  bum  d,  'tis  sskL 
Owen's  digrams  Hm^itked,  1677. 

IN-AND-IN.  A  gambling  game,  played 
by  three  persons  with  four  dice,  each 
person  having  a  box.  It  was  the 
usual  diversion  at  ordinaries,  and 
places  of  inferior  resort.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Cora  pleat  Gramester 
(ed.  1680,  p.  117),  too  much  at 
length  to  be  here  copied;  but  it 
appears  that  in  was,  when  there  was 
a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  of 
the  four ;  in  and  in  when  there  were 
either  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike,  which  swept  all  the  stake.  The 
same  book  gives  ingenious  directions 
for  cheating  at  it,  with  false  dice  or 
boxes.  How  favorable  it  was  to  the 
players,  after  the  fees  claimed  for  the 
box,  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
account : 

I  have  seen  three  persons  sit  down  at  twelve-penny 
in  and  in,  and  each  draw  forty  shillings  a  piece ;  and 
in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  three 
pounds  of  the  monev,  and  all  the  three  gamesters 
nave  been  losers,  ana  Jnughed  at  for  their  indiscre- 
tion.   Nicker  Nicked,  HarL  Misc.,  ii,  110,  Park's  ediU 

Thus  the  house  made  the  chief,  and« 
in  this  instance,  the  whole  profit. 

He  is  a  merchant  still,  adventurer 

At  in  and  in.  ^  B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  iii,  1. 

In  and  Inn  Medlay  is  made  the  name 
of  a  character  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
by  the  same  author,  who  is  a  cooper 
and  a  headborough,  probably  to  im- 
ply that  he  encouraged  such  games, 
though  in  office.  He,  however,  gives 
another  account  of  it  himself,  which 
appears  to  be  meant  only  as  a  bur- 
lesque exposure  of  hia  vanity : 


ToTindil.  HTrod.Bre'iuiiie.riJ  tcU  Ton, 
Wu  iM-mUimn  SuilU.  uid  >  ■eanr  he  wu. 
And  Ltdid  At  liit  crjft;  for  «a  lUa  Bbitilc 

AJaincr'lurUt,  beame  tint  vodoUf 
TUinpUu^UiiBOatmrk.  KiAit,iB.t. 

Ill  the  Chancea,  i,  4,  it  hiu  only  tt 
punning  allusion  to  thia  game. 
IN  FEW,  or  IN  A  FEW,  for,  in  abort, 
in  A  few  words. 


/• /»,  Ui  dath  (who 
E/ntgthEdalkiipB 
ikipg  hn&ilcd  race,  look  Jiio  ud  beal 


unp) 


fli..  /r.l,  1. 

SigBor  Uortouio,  thua  it  ituda  vilb  m*. 

Tini.^Sir.,1,*. 

Warbiirton,   not   nDderatandiiig    tlie 

fihraie,    attempted     to    correct    the 
atter  paB'nge ;  it  ban,  bowrver,  beeu 
naed  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 
See  JoboBUD  in  Fea,  2. 
IN    PLACE.     Preaent,    in    company, 

II  utj  hirdler  lliim  th<  rat  ■■  flua 

But  olTcr  bead,  he.  Dmmel.  Cif,  Wm,  ii,  II. 

get,  ••  1  wiih'd,  laid  PrsmM  U  in  plmcr; 

Sow  Id  ut  (Bte  Ood  inunt  I  ma;  Bnd  tna. 

PromH  -U  Can..  V%n  I,  u(  lil,  u.  1. 

INATDABLB,  n.  Incapable  of  receiving 
aid. 

The  rniKTC^ted  docton  htve  cDnetnded 

That  is,  "  Id  consequence  of  her  de- 
sperate condition."  The  word  i> 
ratber  nnuaual  than  obsolete. 

IN.AQUATE  and  INAQUATION. 
Technical  terms  in  theology,  used  by 
Gardiner  and  Cronmer,  but  never 
adopted.     See  Tudd's  Johnson. 

flNAUSPICATE.     Ill-fortuned. 

F«  1  CuHodn'i  gluKt  m alteji  uwlitsr 

Fir/U.  it  Viatt,  1W2, 

■flNltORN.     Aboriginal. 

Scime  have  aJTlmicd,  thai  the  pp^ple  flnt  treat  in 


ub  Fvrric  liiio  wich  wuidiDjf  in  and  i>nt  ipaanled  up 
Alolt,  and  were  puiable  rar  Doae  but  ttie  fi^riu 

INCAPABLE,  a.  Unconscious,  not 
Laving  any  comprehension  of  circum* 
stance. 

Which  time  ebe  chauiitcd  iTintflKi  at  old  lanra, 

INCARUINATE,  a.  Incarnate.  Whe- 
ther  an  nnuanal  vord,  or  an  intended 


5  INC 

blander  of  the  apeaker,  sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  omnt-a  RntlcniBB,  ma  Cenrioi  «  took  U> 
for  %  covard,  but  he'a  the  wy  devil  incoHinMU. 

Tmlftk  NiiU,  1. 1. 

To  INCARNARDINE,  or  INCABNA. 
DINE,  e.  To  make  red,  or  of  a 
carnation  colour.     See  Carnakdiki. 

No,  thii  nf  hand  irDI  ntber 
UaimK  the  greeD  dm  red.  'Hiut.,  0. 1. 

Tliough  it  is  not  exactly  to  tlie  pur< 
poBe  of  the  present  word,  1  caunot 
I'orbear  remarking  that,  iu  the  third 
line,  Shakespeare  surely  meant  only 
"making  the  green  tea  red."  The 
other  iuterpretaUon,  which  implies 
its  making  "tlie  green  [sea]  one 
entire  red,"  seems  to  me  ridiculonnly 
harah  and  forced.  The  punctuation 
of  the  folios  supports  the  more 
natural  construction. 
Others  write  it  ineanuiJiae! 

Qua  ihell  eniphere  thine  era,  aooths  aball 
Impenrl  tlij  L«th.  a  t]urd  tbi  while  and  email 
Unnd  ahall^he  inow,  a  rounh  i>ar»^ue 
Tlij  mair  cheek.  Cai™")  Parmi,  16S1.  F  7. 

Tlie  word  was,  for  a  time,  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare;  but  LoTe- 
lace  is  also  quoted  aa  using  inearita' 
dine  as  an  adjective.  See  Todd. 
To  INCENSE,  P.,  more  properly  IN- 
SENSB.  To  put  seuse  into,  to  in- 
struct, inform.  A  provincial  expres- 
sion still  quite  current  in  Stafibrdshire, 
and  probably  Warwickshire,  whence 
we  may  suppose  Shakeapeare  had  iL 

Think  jon,  aj  lord,  thia  little  piating  Voik 

To  taunt  and  ecus  Tea  Ibui  opprobriooalrF 

/Uil.  Ill,  iii.  I. 

He  does  not  mean  provoked,  for  the 
child  had  siiowu  no  anger;  but  in- 
structed, schooled. 

iBdnd.  Ihli  dai, 
Sir,  I  mtj  tell  it  jou.  I  think  I  hire 

(tor  w  1  know  he  ia.  tbef  know  be  iMi 

A  mitat  areb  heretiek,  a  ptttikneo 

Tliu  doth  infect  tlie  Uai.  /(U..>,  t 

Who  In  Uic  Dijriit  oinrbeaid  me  confaaini  to  tbii 
Puia.  Iiow  Dvki  Ji'hu,  jour  bnLher,  imaautJ  ma  to 
ahinder  t(ie  hull  U-^  "'*'>  ^•''.  ^- 1- 

Minshcw  has  the  deSuition  of  to 
miiee,  or  inttigate,  under  Inceiue; 
but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the 
provincial  usage  here  noticed,  which 
is  simply  to  inform. 
INCH,  «.     An  Erse  word  fo«  »si  viii^^V* 


latiro  of  MT«al  nnall  UUnda;  » 
ZiieA  Keitb,  Inch  Kenneth,  &c. 

TO]  Ik  diibuTHd  tt  Si.  Coliae*-  tact, 
TtM  Uunuud  doUin  hi  oar  nMnl  VH' 

Mtct,  i.  1. 

The  place  mentioned  ii  nor  called 
IneA-coiah,  or  IneA  Colm.  The  fint 
folio  of  Shakeipeture  npelli  it  yneh. 
In  (lie  Recond,  it  ia  changed  to 
Colmea'  hill,  probably  became  tlie 
editors  did  not  understand  the  other. 
Sliakespeare    follov*    Hollnahed,   as 

I* 


SubK^ftiri 


■OK  of  told, 

wpullum  SR  jH  ID  Uw  Hid  iiul,  gnicn  willi 
iniuadheDua.  BoUm 

ktM  puiini  Um  fcTTT  nf  Cnig  Ward,  Ihc  I 


Dr.  Jamieaon  ahowa  that  the  word 
exists  in  all  the  kindred  dinlecis, 
Welch,  Corniah,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic,  with  a  few  trivial  cbangea. 
INCH-MEAU  "do.  By  inch  meal,  by 
pieces  of  an  inch  long  at  a  time; 
OS  we  tay  pieee-meal,  a  piece  at 
a  time.     See  also  Dsop-ubal  and 

LlHB-MSAL. 

AJI  till  iirecliuiia  that  tin  nn  mAt  op 

From  bo«,feDi,  Bita,  tmPmpcrofaU,Biidiiiiikchim 

U)ri»t-«iladi«ue.  n^,ii.ll. 

INCH-PIN,  ».  The  Bweeibrend  of  a 
deer. 

Altbonih  I  p,ie  them 

H.  wLI'anii'lheiMA^ii..'  °jf  Ym. 

B.J^M..SadSlLif.,i.t. 

Ve  find  it  eipluineil,  among  bunting 
terms,  by  Randle  Holme : 

lafA'CiM,  BR  UiB  iweet-birdi,  or  imet  rut  In  the 
d«ir.  Jaii,m).  ».  il,  ch.  ii,  p.  IM 

tINCHOATELY.    As  to  the  beginning. 

Ckri.  I  H'Ht  in  bodj  then.  IitiI  not  in  mlDi, 

And  1,  Uiouili  in  >  fault,  did  am  oScnd' 

CarlKrifkfa  Or^nrry,  1Ki\, 

To  INCISE,  r.  To  cut  in.  Ineido, 
Latin. 

let  MbETi  Mm  Ihe  ntt,  it  ibnH  laan 
1  im  tjij  gruve  tliia  epitaph  iivth. 

Oirm'j  Patmi,  0  3,  cd.  ISSl. 
Nor  h»d  il  yet  to  ani.  had  nnl  bIoiic 
And  ilocliB  dJBOOirerd  il,  been  ever  known  i 

ia^Niuiit'tuw} 

'~ SirY'slttThtmr,  cited  I17  Todd. 

INCISION.  This  word  appears  to  have 
had  nome  meaning,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial use,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rightly  traced.  Warburtoa  nays,  lo 
■nuke  incition  meant  to  make  one 


Bj  ehu.ce  pccHuted  it 


INC 

nndentand ;  but  do  proof  of  this  ap- 
peara.  Mr.  Steereiu  conjectured,  that 
in  the  following  paaaage  it  was  aMne- 
thing  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phnae  of 
nutting  for  tketiv^et,  which  implies 
improving  a  bad  understanding.  Bat 
the  two  passages  from  Beanmontaod 
Fletcher  have  yet  receited  no  illiutn- 
tion. 

Oad  help  Omt,  akallDW  bid  1  6ad  Baks  -'—'-'—  ii 
theet  thovart  nw.  ^*««i.i^u^L 

Thru  dovn  Ob*!  iiiaiTow.hciua  1 0  CKOUQit  kiiw— 
Tbiuhc  hefiu,— Thos  tifht  imd  \iieclenUMra, 
Abgal'Cj'd  ikiae,  Tuuehiafe  at  Imglh  thT  &iav; 
And  ao  procecJa  to  inniion :  what  tliuik  nn  of  tUi 
VTTOwr  B.  ^  n.  BmmuinmM  ti^,a.t. 

Mr.  Weber  satisfied  himself  that  hen 
it  had  reference  to  the  custom  of  stab- 
bing tbs  arms,  as  iUuatrated  above  in 
Dabgekbd  AKifs;  which  is,  indeed, 
possible,  as  the  Lieutenant  is  deacribed 
as  ridiculously  in  love  with  the  King. 
He,  says  the  same  character, 

Ii  nallf  in  hm  with  Ih*  kinf  oiiiat  iatialffj, 

Thia  was  the  effect  of  a  magtesl 
pbiltre;  but  no  such  interpretation 
will  suit  the  next  quotatioi 


We'll  Iwu  the  hnithen. 


-no  Hmbtt^ 


B.4-r\ 


The  meaning  apparently  implied  io 
the  latter  of  tliese  pasaagea,  ia  that 
of  proceeding  to  action.  Can  it  have 
been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  aur- 
gery? 
To  INCLIP.  To  embrace.  See  Cup. 
Perhaps  an  arbitrary  compound. 

Whtte'Ei  Iha  ocean  pa]«,  or  iky  iiuUft, 

b ilunc  if  Uion  wilt  Uan it.  ^•H.  f-CI,S.1. 

To  INCLUDE,  for  to  conclude.  To 
close,  or  shut  up. 

C«Me,  let  aseo^we  williAfbAall  Jara 

omp  nroB mm  ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

■f-IN CONSTANCE.     For  inconstancy. 

Binn  a[  her  cut  umriocj  kipl  the  kavo. 

Cuwnu-j  korb.  1187. 

INCONTINENT,  adverbially,  forincon- 
(inently,  and  that  for  suddenly,  im- 
mediately. 

'    '      -  on  enllen  hlaek  iunmlinrml.     Sitk.  J7,  t,  S. 


Unia  lie  place  thej  co 


%M.  r.Q,t,js.%, 


TMtid  ad  GuK.  O.  a,  H.  IN; 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Spenser,  Fair- 
fnx,  and  others.  The  French  use 
incontinent  in  the  same  nuuiner. 
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t  Aror.    Fine  thee  before,  He  come  inconHmni, 

Retunujrom  Ptrmunu,  KKM. 

INCONT,  a.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate. 
The  derivation  is  Dot  clearly  made 
out ;  the  best  derivation  seems  to  be 
from  the  northern  word  eannyt  or 
eonny,  meanine  pretty.  The  in  will 
then  be  intensive,  and  equivalent  to 
very.  It  has  generally  sometliing  of 
burlesque  in  it : 

My  iweet  ounce  of  man*!  fleih  I  my  ttMony  Jew  1 

£oM'#£.£.,iii,l. 
O  my  troth,  moat  nreet  Jeetel  meet  ineomg  nUgar 

wit, 
When  it  comes  lo  imoothl^  off.  Ibid^  hr,  1. 

O  super-dainty  chauon  I  vicar  mmoimv. 

B.  Jon*.  TuU  of  a  Tuk^  ir,  1. 


Love  me  litUe,  love  me  lone  \  let  milaick  rumble 

lap  ao  tumble. 
Jem  ofUaUa,  0.  PL,  viii,  878. 


While  I  in  ihy  Mco«y  lap  ao  tumble. 


But  it  makes  you  have,  oh,  a  most  inconie  bodie. 
/Mp.  No,  no,  no,  no,  by  St.  Marke,  the  waste  is  not 
lung  enough.  Blurt  Matter  Comtahle,  C  3. 

Farewell  Dr.  Doddy, 
In  minde  and  in  body 
An  excellent  noddy : 
A  coxcomb  inctmy. 
But  that  he  wants  money. 
To  give  legem  poue.    Dr.  DodMpol,  C  4. 
0  I  have  sport  inconetf,  V  faith. 

2^00  Jngry  Worn.  ofAkingd. 

INCORPSED.  Incorporated,  forming 
one  body ;  from  in  and  corps.  No 
other  example  having  been  found,  it 
is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  licence 
of  the  author : 

He  Krew  unto  his  seat, 
'  And  to  such  woudrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
As  he  hHd  been  incorps'd  and  denunatur'd 
With  the  brave  beast.  Hami.,  iv,  7. 

tINCULKE.     To  inculcate. 

Pride  and  oovetousnesse  by  corrupt  blast  blowne. 
Into  my  hart  incuiked,  by  faiicie  fonde. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Fl'u,  1656. 

To  INDENT.  To  bargain,  or  make 
agreement ;  from  indenture. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indetU  with  fears  f 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  8. 
And  with  the  Irish  bands  he  first  indents. 
To  spoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents. 

Harringt.  Ariost.,  xvi,  86. 
/tiim^with  beauty  how  far  to  extend. 
Set  down  desire  a  limit,  where  to  end. 

Dragt.  Heroic  BpietleSt  p.  869. 

INDENT,  «.  An  indentation,  or  bend- 
ing inwards. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 

\Hen.IV,m,\. 

To  INDEW,  properly  INDUE.  To  put 
on,  or  wear.     Induo,  Latin. 

Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t'  indew. 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  for  birds  to  weare. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  111.  vi,  86. 

INDEX.  A  summary  of  the  chapters 
annexed  to  a  book.  It  has  been 
properly  remarked,  that,  from  the 
following  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  plain  that  thia  was  most  com- 


monly prefixed,  as  indeed  we  find  it 
in  the  publications  of  that  time ;  bat 
then  it  is  seldom  an  alphabetical  list, 
such  as  we  now  call  an  indeXy  but  a 
mere  table  of  contents. 

For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 

Bick.in.U,i, 

This  was  meant  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  particulars  of  the  story  at  large. 

For  the  incceas. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  cooaor  bad  unto  the  general ; 
Ana  in  such  indexes,  although  smaU  pricks 
To  their  sabs6quent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  la^Ee.  2Vo.  and  Crete.,  i,  8. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  also  meant  a 
preparatory  sketch,  in  dumb  show, 
prefixed  to  the  act  of  a  play,  as 
exemplified  in  that  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  &c. 

Ay  me,  what  act 
^lat  roars  so  loud  and  thuudera  in  the  index  f 

HaMl.,m,4, 
An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.  OikeU.,  ii,  1. 

An  index  to  a  pageant  was,  probably, 
a  painted  emblem  carried  before  it. 
A  written  explanation  of  what  it  was 
to  exhibit  could  hardly  be  flattering, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  the  event 
unexpected,  which  seems  implied  here: 

I  call'a  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen. 
The  nresentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 

Riek.  m,  iv,  4. 

The  painted  doth  hung  up  before  a 
booth,  where  a  pageant  was  to  be 
exhibited,  might,  perhaps,  be  its  index, 
flNDIAN  DRUG.  A  term  for  tobacco, 
used  as  far  back  as  by  Taylor  the 
water-poet. 

And  by  ihe  meanei  of  what  he  swil'd  and  gul'd, 
Hee  look'd  like  one  that  was  three  quarters  mid*d. 
His  breiUh  compounded  of  strong  English  beere, 
And  th'  Indian  dng  would  suffer  none  come  neers. 

Ughr^t  Worket,  1680. 

tINDICH.    To  throw  into  a  ditch. 

One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Thames  at  Stanea,  and 
drawne  with  a  boat  and  a  rope  downe  some  part  of  the 
river,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  indiekei. 

Taglof't  Worket,  16S0. 

INDIFFERENCY.    ImpartiaUty.    See 
Indifferent. 

The  world,  wbo  of  itself  is  polaed  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile,  drawing  biaii, 
Tliis  sway  of  motion,  thia  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  fh>m  all  indiffereneg. 

'"       jr./o*mfl,a. 

So  long  as  with  ind^erende  the  soddes  did  use  their 
might.  North' t  Pint.,  p.  S91. 

INDIFFERENT,  a.    Impartial.    In  the 
Liturgy  we  pray  that  the  ma^tca.tft& 
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justice ;  yet  aa  to  common  usage  ibis 
tense  is  certainly  obsolete,  mough 
not  so  marked  by  Johnson. 

Bam  out  of  fonr  domiBioiiB,  hkring  here 
Ho  judge  inaifferent.  Hen,  7111,  ii,  4. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blsme  to  find, 
That  in  their  pr(^>er  praise  too  paitiall  bee, 
And  not  ind^fftrent  to  woman  kind. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii.  1. 

The  instances  are  very  common. 
The  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1,  which 
some  explain  not  di£fereut,  and  some 
different,  seem  only  to  mean  ordi- 
nary, or  tolerable;  a  very  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  used  even  in 
the  following  passage,  which  has 
been  quoted  to  support  another 
meaning : 

As  the  inSffertnt  children  ofthe  earth.    EamL,  ii,  8. 

That  is,  as  the  ordinary,  common 
children,  or  men  in  general. 
tINDIFFERENTLY.     Tolerably. 

But  I  am  com  to  my  self  ind^erently  well  since,  I 
thank  God  for  it,  and  you  cannot  imagin  how  much 
the  sight  of  you,  much  more  your  society,  would 
revive  me.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letter*,  1«50. 

INDIGEST,  verbal  adj.,  for  indigested, 
disorderly. 

To  make  of  monsters,  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubines  as  your  sueet  self  resemble. 

Sh.SouHet,lU. 

Also  used  licentiously  for  a  substan- 
tive: 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  bom 

To  set  a  form  upon  thai  ind'tgeat 

'^'hich  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

K.  John,  V,  7. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Dictionary  this 
was  incorrectly  quoted,  as  an  example 
of  the  adjective.  Mr.  Todd  has  re- 
moved the  error,  but  not  noticed  the 
substaotive. 
INDIGN,  a.     Unworthy.     Latin.     As 

coiuliurn. 

«         «^ 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  ugHinst  my  estimation.  Otkello.L  3. 

Sith  she  herself  was  of  his  grace  inJigne. 
ii#       m     ,i    ,  ,  SpcHe.F.q.,iy,i,SO. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  the  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION,  s.    That  which  is  not 
straight  or  direct. 

By  indirectUmt  find  directions  out.  Haml,  ii,  1. 

This  was  probably  intended  as  a  pe- 
dantic and  affected  phrase,  being 
given  to  Polonius,  whose  talk  is  of 
that  kind ;  but  Shakespeare  seriously 
uses  it  for  indirect  or  crooked  moral 
conduct,  dishonesty. 


From  tlM  hard  handi  of  peanata  tketr  vik  tnah, 
Bt  aa^  M^<r«v/iM.  JmLCm^v,t, 

Also  ID  King  John  : 

Yet  indireetum  thereby  growi  direct, 

And  fsliehood  falsehood  cureaj  —  are  eooh  fiia. 

tINDIVID.    An  indiTidual.     ^"'"•^ 

Why  want  bom  tasting,  toachincf  'oraaa  of  tkcM 
That  th'  imdmd,  this  gnaxda  the  ipedea. 

tINDOCT.     Unleamedf^''*^"" 

Sick  stomachs  much  receive,  not  much  eoaeoet; 
So  thou  know'st  much,  I  know,  yet  art  indoct, 
Owen'M  Bp^rmau,  1677. 

INDUCTION,  8.  IntroductiSnTb^gio- 
Bing ;  from  indueo,  Latin.  The  intro- 
ductory part  of  a  play  or  poem  was 
called  the  induction^  when  detached 
from  the  piece  itself;  it  was  a  sort  of 
prologue  in  a  detached  scene,  bat  was 
used  sometimes  when  there  was  also 
a  prologue.  Thus  the  part  of  Sly  the 
tinker,  &c.,  forms  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  and  Master 
Sackfille's  Induction,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  is  famous.  Used 
also  simply,  for  a  beginning : 

These  promises  are  fair^the  parties  sure. 
And  our  inductiim  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

,  ^.     .   ,  lHen,ir,uLl. 

A  dire  induetion  am  I  vitneM  to. 

And  will  to  France.  JKe*.  Z/7,  iv,  4. 

Induction  was  very  acutely  conjec- 
tured for  instruction  by  Warburtoo, 
in  this  passage  of  Othello  : 

Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowinc 
passion,  without  some  induction.  Acl  iv,  scTl 

That  is,  "anything  leading  to  it;" 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Wid.  Is  this  all  your  business  with  me  ? 
Pyeb.  Ho,  lady,  ^lis  but  the  induction  to  it 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  SS8. 
The  deeds  of  noble  York,  I  nut  reate.  kc 
•  •  •  •  » 

Til'  induction  to  my  story  shall  begin, 

Wliere  the  sixth  Henry's  Edward  timelesse  felL 

Mirror  for  Hag.,  p.  753. 

Inductions  were  going  out  of  fashion 
when  the  Woman  Hater  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  was  produced,  which 
was  in  1607  ;  for  the  prologue  begins 
thus : 

Gentlemen,  inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue 
in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a  black  velvet  cloak  and  a  bay 
garland  ;  therefore  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  prose. 

To  INDUE,  in  one  instance,  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  inure. 

Her  clothes  spread  wide. 
And  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up ; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 
Unto  that  element.  Haml.,  iv,  7. 

The  common  mistake  of  using  indue 
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for  endotc,iM  properly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Todd. 
flNDUEMENTS.    EndovmenU. 

They  gathered  what  a  one  he  waa  like  to  prore,  aa  if 
they  had  throughly  perused  the  old  bookea,  the  read- 
ing whereof  declaretli  by  bodily  signea  the  physiog- 
nomie  or  inward  itulmements  of  the  mind. 

HolUm^t  AwtmianMi  Marcrilinus,  1009. 

flNDURATE.     Obstinate;  hardened. 

And  if  he  persever  with  indurate  minde  the  space  of 
twoo  yeares.  Hoiiaukc(ts  CAron.,  1677. 

To  INFAME.     To  defame,  or  report 
evil  of. 

Yet  bicause  he  was  craell  by  nature— he  was  b^mnsd 
by  writers.  HoUsuk.,  vol.  i,  f  8. 

Straniigers  knowen  to  be  inftnud  far  usurie,  simonie, 
aud  oiher  heinous  vices.  Ibid.,  voL  ii,  T  S. 

Milton  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
To  INFAMONIZE.     A  mock  word,  de- 
duced from  the  former,  and  given  to 
the  pedantical  character  Armado. 

Dost  thou  iitfamonig*  me  among  potentates?  thou 
s.mlt  die.  Lovt's  L.  £.,  v,  S. 

flNFAMOUS.     Ignoble. 

Is  it  not  pitT,  I  should  lose  my  life 

By  such  a  bloody  aud  in/aatoMS  stroake? 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

INFANT.     Used  sometimes,  as  child, 
for  a  knight.     See  Child. 

To  whom  the  infant  thus :  Faire  sir,  he 

Spnu.  F.  q.,  II,  riii,  W. 

The  infant  in  question  vik%  prince 
Arthur,  who  had  just  been  fighting  a 
most  desperate  battle.  So  also  Ki- 
naido: 

This  said,  the  noble  infant  stood  a  •P&ce 
Confuted,  speechksse.  Fairf.  Tomo,  zvi,  84. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  put  in  the  Spanish 
sense,  for  prince ;  but  I  prefer  War- 

,  burton *s  explanation.     See  on  F.  Q., 
VI,  viii,  56. 

Knight  itself  is  from  the  Saxon  cniht, 
which  is  defined  a  boy,  a  scholar,  a 
soldier.  See  Benson's  Glossary.  Dr. 
Percy  further  observes,  that "  his  folio 
MS.  afiurds  several  other  ballads 
wherein  the  word  child  occurs  as  a 
title,  but  in  none  of  these  it  signifies 
prince."  Jrff.  to  Child  Waters^  Rel,, 
vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Infant  was  the  same, 
as  well    as    varlet,  damoiseau,   and 

.  bachelier  ;  as  Warburton  rightly  said. 
INFANTRY.     Jocularly  used  for  chil- 
dren ;  a  collection  of  infants. 

Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences. 
And  o'er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  it^antry. 
Ben  Juiu.  Jjajque  of  Time  Vindieatcdt  vol.  ri,  p.  143. 

To  LXFARCE.     To  stuff  or  crowd  in. 
See  to  Farce. 

Mj  facts  u\far*t  mr  life  with  many  a  flaw. 

Minor  for  Mag.,  Cedignia,  p.  lid. 


tWhiehe  ^  9.  the  tale  enraio^  mne  what  abtidcinc 
the  same  we  have  hare  tnfarML        Holinsked,  i»77. 

INFATIGABLE.      Indefatigable,    un- 
wearied. The  old  dictionaries  have  it. 

There  makea  hit  sword  his  way,  there  lahoreth 
Th*  ittfatigi^le  hand  that  never  ceas'd. 

Baniel,  Works,  p.  167 ;  Cml  Ware  of  Engl 

INFECT,  part,  adj.,  for  infected. 

And  in  tne  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowni 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  iitfeet. 

Tro.  and  Crete.,  i,  8. 
The  states  did  thinke,  that  with  some  ftlthie  gaine 
The  Spanish  peeres  us  captains  had  infect. 

Oaeeoign^e  Works,  k  6. 

To  INFERRE.  To  bring  in,  to  cause. 
Infero,  Latin. 

One  day  inferres  that  foile 
Whereof  so  many  yeares  of  yore  were  free. 

Jrlknr,  a  Trag.,  y  4,  b. 
Betermined  by  common  acorde,  to  inferre  warre  upon 
the  Romaines.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  B  S,  b. 

INFEST,  adj.     Annoying,  troublesome. 

Bat  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  infest. 
Upon  him  ran.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  6. 

For  they  are  in^st  enemies  unto  the  noble  facultie  of 
flattery.  Vlpian  FulweVs  Art  of  Flattery,  M  1,  b. 

fThat  whereas  toward  others  he  waa  so  infest  and 
cruelL  HotkuuTs  Jmmianus  MareeUinus,  1009. 

flNFESTIVE.       Is  not    uncommonly 

used  in  the  same  sense. 
INFORM,  adj.    Without  regular  form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude. 

Cotton,  cited  by  TOdd. 

fTo  INFORM.  Is  frequently  used  by 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  make, 
form,  or  embody. 

Who  first  of  petrif&ction  wait  ii^rmed. 

Ckafman*s  Horn.  Hymn  to  Jpolto. 

INFORTUNATE.  This  word  was  used 
sometimes  for  unfortunate.  It  occurs 
twice  in  Shakespeare ;  viz.,  K.  John, 
ii,  1,  and  2  Hen.  Vl,  iv,  9.  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  an  example  from  lord 
Bacon's  works. 

INFRACT,  adj.  Unbroken,  or  unbreak- 
able. One  sense  of  the  Latin  infraetus. 

0  liow  straight  aud  infract  is  this  line  of  life  I 

Oaseoigne's  Supposes,  C  1. 
Had  I  a  brasen  throat,  a  voice  infract, 
A  thousand  tongues,  and  rarest  words  refln'd. 

Bnal  Blisa,  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  786. 

fTb  INGALLY.     To  condemn  to  the 

enlleys. 

Two  /ellows  were  adjudg'd  to  die,  and  yet  at  last 
through  much  entreaty  it  pleas'd  the  judge  in  favour 
of  life  to  ingally  them  for  seaven  yeares ;  the  haiig- 
omn  seeing  that,  stept  in  and  besought  tlie  judge  to 
rid  him  of  his  office  and  appoint  some  other  in  his 
place.  Being  ask'd  where/ore,  he  answered,  because 
you  barre  me  of  my  right. 

CopUy^s  Wtts,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  161i. 

INGATE.  Entrance,  beginning;  from 
in  and  gate. 

Tliereiu  resembling  Janus  auncient. 

Which  hath  in  chvge  the  inqate  <ai  i}\^,^vast^^ 
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AUo  Ruioes  of  Time,  t,  47.    Spcoicr 
used  it  also  in  prose.     See  Todd's 
Johnson. 
flNGENDERER.    Used  in  a  contemp- 
tuous sense. 

Thii  it  one  of  your  lazie,  liqueroiit,  iMdrioos.  fiBiM> 
nine  ingendertn ;  more  waTering  then  a  wethercocke, 
more  wanton  than  an  tift,  more  wicked  then  an  in  ft- 
drll,  the  very  tinke  of  tensoality  and  pnole  of  putri- 
faction.  Mom  in  tks  Moom*,  1669. 

INGENE,  or  INGINE.     Genius,  wit. 

Sfjanot  labours  to  marry  Uvia,  and  worketh  (with  all 
his  inffine)  to  remore  Tiberius  from  the  know  ledge  of 
public  business.  B.  Jams.  Jy.  to  Sfjtnu. 

A  tynnt  earst,  but  now  his  fell  infint 
His'  graver  age  did  somewhat  mitigate. 

Fatrf.  TaM$o,  i.  8S. 

So  it  was  in  the  edition  of  1600;  in 
Bill's  edition  it  is  altered. 


Yon  say  well,  witty  Mr.  In-and-iu, 
r  long  ha'  you  studied  ingins  f 

Med,  Since  I  first 


How  long 

Join'd  or  did  inlay  wit,  some  vorty  year. 

B.  JoHt.  Twe  of  a  Tub,  ▼,  S. 
If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  nner)  wiUi  thee. 
I  shall  suspect  his  inffiiu  while  I  know  him  fort. 

B.  Jam.  Every  Ma»  in  kit  H.^  ▼,  8. 

Written  also  engine : 

Made  most  of  their  workes  bv  translatimi  out  of  the 
Latine  and  French  toung,  ana  few  or  none  of  their 
owne  engimt.  Puttenktun,  B.  ii,  ch.  8. 

Tlie  corrupt  word  ingeniver,  which, 
to  the  great  torment  of  critics,  has 
crept  into  a  passage  of  Othello,  comes 
nearer  to  ingene  than  anything  else. 
In  the  folios  it  stands, 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 


That  paragons  description  and  wilde  fame ; 

that  excels  the  on 

And,  in  Uie  essentiaU  vesture  of  creation' 


One  that  excels  the  quirkes  of  blazoning  pens, 


Does  tire  the  ingeniver.  Othello,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Malone  conjectured  that  it  stood 
in  the  author's  copy. 

Does  tire  the  ingene  eter. 

Which  is  probable,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  makes  no  very  per- 
fect sense.  Capell  makes  it,  "  Doth 
tire  the  inventer.*'  The  reading  of 
the  quartos  is  very  different,  but  has 
been  adopted  in  the  modern  editions, 
as  being,  at  least,  intelligible : 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Doth  bear  all  excellency. 

The  one  reading  cannot  have  been 
made  from  the  other ;  and  if  the  fulio 
has  any  authority,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  above.  To  "tire  the  ingene,'* 
must  mean,  to  fatigue  the  mind  or 
genius  in  attempting  to  do  it  justice ; 
the  subject  being  the  excellence  of 
Desdemona.  I  suspect  that  neither 
reading  came  from  the  poet. 
To  INGENIATE.  To  contrive,  to 
manage  ingeniously. 


Did  5atne(for  this  good)  imgemimU 

To  shew  in  thee  the  ^ry  of  her  beat ; 
fhming  thine  eye,  the  starre  of  thy  ill  nte^ 
Making  thy  fhee  the  Ibe  to  spoyle  the  rcstf 

Lanul,  Compl.  qfXomnnemd,  p.  Mfc 
The  charge  of  this  greet  slate 
And  kingdom,  to  my  Haith  ooamsitted  ii^ 
And  I  must  all  I  can  irngtminU 
To  answer  for  the  same. 

nU,  fWNer«IIPesa.p.a. 

tINGENIOSITY.     Ingenaity;  wit 

Hie  like  straine  of  wit  was  in  Lacian  and  Jihui, 
whose  very  images  are  to  bee  had  in  high  repute,  for 
their  ingeniontgt  bat  to  be  spomd  nt  for  theor  fraad 
impiety.  Optici  GUute  of  Hmnwrs,  ItSk 

INGENIOUS,  and  INGENUITY.  Used 
formerly  for  ingenuous  and  ingenuous- 
ness, and  still  sometimes  confounded 
by  the  ignorant  or  careless. 

A  right  ingemons  spirit,  veil'd  merely  with  the  Tani^ 
of  youth  and  wildness.  Matek  tU  Midn.,  O.  Pl^  m  Stt. 
Deel  ingenumely,  sweet  lady ;  have  yoa  no  aMjre  gold 
in  your  breeches?       Birdim a  Cm^  O.  PL,  viii. StiL 

flNGENITB.     Inborn. 

So  what  yoa  impart 
Comes  not  from  others  prindplea,  or  ait^ 
But  is  ingenite  all,  and  still  your  owne. 

Cartwrigki's  Poems,  166L 

tINGENY.     Genius.     See  Ing£N£. 

Yet  maugre  fate,  thy  pregnant  btgeng 
Eevives  thy  dust,  and  dreads  no  victory. 
^  Cartterigkfs  Poems,  16SL 

IJ^GINOUS,  or  ENGINOUS,  has  been 
explained  witty,  or  artful;  but  see 
the  next  example. 

For  that's  the  mark  of  all  thehr  itigimcms  dn'fU 

To  wound  mv  patience,  howsoe'or  they  seem 

To  aim  at  other  objects.     B.  Jons.  (^tUk.  Re9.,  iii,  9. 

The  modern  alteration  to  ingenious 
destroys  the  verse.  Also,  contrived 
as  engines;  meaning  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  which  sense,  I  suspect,  belongs 
to  it  in  the  former  passage  also,  from 
the  mention  of  aim. 

Sure,petards, 
To  blow  OS  up.    Lat.  Some  inginotu  strong  words. 

B.  J<ms.  New  Inn,  n,  t, 

INGLE,  or  ENGLE,  s.  Onginally 
signified  a  male  favorite  of  the 
most  detestable  kind.  Minshew 
explains  it  fully  by  its  synonymes 
in  other  languages,  and  adds :  **  Vox 
est  Hispanica,  et  significat,  Lat. 
ingueny  Ozell,  who  quotes  him, 
says  further:  "The  Spaniards  spell 
it  yngle,  which  with  them  means 
nothing  else  but  the  groin,  not  a 
bardash."  Note  on  Rabelais,  B.  i, 
ch.  2.  Minshew  says,  much  in  favour 
of  the  Germans  of  his  time,  '^  Hoc 
autem  vitium  apud  Germanos,  cum 
sit  incognitum,  merito  et  appellatione 
destituitur  in  eorundem  lingua."  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  now.     I  cannot  but 
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think  Mr.  Gifford  mi8taken,  in  saying 
tliat  enghle  and  ingle  were  different 
words,  except  as  to  spelling ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  ingle  came  to  be  used  for  a 
mere  intimate,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Massinger,  where  he  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Coming  m  we  do 
Fram't  qacmdam  patrons,  hU  dear  iH^le$  now. 

Massing.  Ctty  Madanif  !▼,  1. 

Thus  AsiniuB,  in  Decker's  Satiromas- 
tix,  calls  Horace  continually  his  ingle 
(or  ningle,  which  is  the  same,  being 
only  an  abbreviation  of  mine  ingle), 
meaning  to  call  him  merely  his  dear 
friend : 

I  nerer  saw  mine  ingU  so  dashed  in  my  life  before. 

Origin  of  Dr.,  vol  iii,  p.  118. 
Call  me  your  lore,  your  ingle,  your  cousin,  or  so ;  but 
sister  at  no  hand.  Uontst  Wk,,  O.  PI.,  iii,  260. 

Fynes  Morrison  gives  the  following 
proverbial  lines  on  Rome,  with  his 
own  translation  of  them  : 

Roma  rale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse ;  rerertar 
Com  leno,  moechos,  seorra,  ciuodus  ero. 

Borne  fsrewell,  I  have  thee  seeiie,  well  for  me^ 
And  then  1  will  retume  againe  to  thee. 
When  lecher,  jester,  ingU,  bawd,  I'll  be. 

Uinerary,  P.  iii,  p.  63. 

See  Enghle,  where  it  is  sbown  that 
the  boys  of  the  theatre  were  frequently 
BO  called ;  which  is  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  have  brought  the 
word  into  common  use,  and  to  have 
abolished  the  first  meaning. 
To  INGLE,  from  the  above.  To  wheedle 
or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  stick  to  me,  by 
Jove  I  would  ingle  this  old  serving  man. 

I\rst  Fart  oY  Sir  John  Oldc.,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  898. 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  fai^  sprights. 
Oft'  skipt  into  our  chamber  those  sweet  nights. 
And  kiss'd,  and  inaUd  on  thy  father's  knee. 
Were  brib'd  next  day  to  teU  what  thev  did  see. 

bonne,  Bleg.,  it. 
Then  they  deal  underhand  with  us,  and  we  must 
ingle  with  our  husbands  abed. 

Boanng  Girl,  0,  PL,  ri.  89. 

To  INGRAVE.  To  bury ;  from  in  and 
grave.  See  Emo&aye,  which  is  the 
same. 

The  heavy  chardge  that  nature  byndes  me  to 
I  have  perform'd ;  ingrao'd  my  brother  is : 
I  woulae  to  God  (to  ease  my  ceaseless  wo) 
My  wretched  bones  intombed  were  with  nil. 

Promoi  and  Cassand.,  6, 0.  PI.,  i,  68. 
At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
The  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingrane. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xv,  8. 
Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  youth  have 

craved. 
As  in  one  self  same  vaulte  with  thee  haply  to  be 
ingraved.    Bomeus  jr  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  bh.,  i,  838. 
My  body  now,  which  once  I  decked  brave, 

(From  whence  it  came)  unto  the  earth  I  give ; 
I  wish  no  pomp,  the  same  for  to  ingrave. 

metstone  on  Q.  Gascoigne,  CMm.  Poets,  ii,  p.  463. 


ITliat  lioth  our  shipps,  goods,  lives,  and  people,  might 

not 
Bee  in  the  sea  ingra9*d,  and  swallowed  up. 

Hewoodi's  Challenge  for  Beauty,  1636. 

flNGREDIENCB.  Entrance;  walking 
in. 

After  whom  orderly  the  ladies  past. 

The  temple  they  perfume  with  frankincense. 

Thus  praying  saufly,  at  ingredience. 

Virgil,  by  neon,  1688. 

fINGRUM.  Apparently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dog- 
berry's vagrom  for  vagrant. 

Pray  take  my  fellow  Ralph ;  he  has  a  psalm-book ; 
I  am  an  ingrum  man.  B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  without  if.,  v. 
Physitian  thou  wotildst  say,  said  the  other.  Truly, 
said  the  feUow,  I  am  no  schoUer,  but  altogether 
unrude,  and  very  ingrum,  and  I  have  here  my  wives 
watrr  in  a  potte  pot,  beMechins  your  mastership  to 
cast  it.  'ntyUn's  Workes,  1630. 

INHABITABLE.  Uninhabitable;  not 
from  to  inhabit,  but  from  in,  negative 
(for  un),  and  habitable. 

Even  to  the  Ihnen  ridges  of  the  Alpe» 
Or  any  other  (rround  inhabitable. 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

Bieh.n,\,l. 
And  pour'd  on  some  inhabitable  place. 
Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breeds  nought  but 
monsters.  B.  Jons.  CatiUne,  v,  1. 

And  in  such  wise  they  were  flro  their  way  in  a  place 
inhabitable,  that  thei  wist  not  what  to  thinke. 

^y  of  Wanoiek,  4to,  bl.  lett.,  Q  8. 
Lest  that  thy  bewty  make  this  stately  towne 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  fhce. 

Old  Taming  of  Sir.,  6, 0.  PL,  i,  808. 

INHABITED,  in  like  manner  for  unin- 
habited.     Inhabits,  French. 

others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knighta,  have 
frequented  desarts  and  iiiilaM<«^  provinces,  echoing 
in  every  place  their  own  vanities. 

Brathwail^s  Snrvev  ofETislonet. 
Posterity  henceforth  lose  the  name  of  blening 
And  leave  th'  earth  inluMted,  to  purchase  heav^. 

B.  ir  Fl.  Thierrp  /-  Theod.,  iu,  1. 

Seward  changed  it  to  uninhabited, 
which,  according  to  modern  language, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sense. 
Here,  however,  it  required  only  ex- 
plaining, not  altering. 
To  INHERIT.  This  word  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  to  possess, 
or  obtain,  merely,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  strict  notion  of  inheri- 
tance. 

This,  or  else  nothing  will  inJkerit  her. 

Two  Qent^  iii,  3. 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Biek.n,i,l, 

To  INHIBIT.    To  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Besides  virginity  ie  peevish,  proud^  idle,  made  of  self- 
love,  which  is  ine  most  itMbtted  sm  in  the  canon. 

JlPe  Well, i,l. 
Apractiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  <»  warrant 

Othello,  i,  8. 

In  the  following  passage  tnAa6tY  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  «d\lv;£^%^  ^\snsS^  >a^ 
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erident  nonseitRe.  Mr.  Pop«  changed 
it  to  inAibit,  uid  the  emendation 
appears  indubitable.  The  meaning 
is,  "  If  1  tremble  and  forbid  th« 
meeting." 

Or.  ba  iliie  ipin, 
ADJdin  m*  to  Ibc  d«nt  vilh  lhT*vcil4 
Htrcmbtiai  1  iiiliMI.  thu  pnUniBe 
ThtbahTofi^rL  Mtct-.O,* 

INHOOP'D,  jjor*.  Inclosed  in  a  boop, 
Tbe  pasBage  where  tbia  word  occurs, 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjec- 
tures. Tbese  are  not,  perhaps,  worth 
relating,  since  it  appenra  now  to  be 
made  out,  that  cocks  or  quails  wen- 
sometimes  made  to  fight  within  a 
broad  hoop,  tokeepthem  from  quitting 
each  other.  Mr.  Douce  hss  actually 
found  a  Chinese  print,  in  which  two 
birds  are  so  repreaented.  See  hia 
llluHtratious, Tol.  ii,  p.  66.  Thepas- 
SRge  where  the  word  occurs  ia  this. 
Antony,  speaking  of  the  superiority 
of  Coesar's  fortunes  to  his  own,  saya, 

ir<rvdrmir  1i>ti,heipeedi; 

Whenil  iitlJ  lanoaglil;  snd  hii  qii»il»  eiw 

But  mine.  MiKp'<l.  ■(  oddi,         Ami.  i-  Clap.,  Ii,  ] 

The  substance  of  this  is  from  North'. 
Plutarch,  as  well  as  much  more  of  the 
same  drama;  but  the  inAoojM'ff  ia  thi 
addition  of  our  poet.  No  trace  o( 
such  a  modeof  fighting  has  been  found, 
except  in  J.  Davies's  Epigrams,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  where  it  is  said  that 

CockiDE  11  koopa  'a  now  fUl  the  plaj. 

Yet  H.  Holmes,  who  gives  a  list  of 
terms  and  ciiatoms  used  in  cock- 
fighting,  has  no  mention  of  hoop*. 
See  his  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 
Nor  is  any  trace  of  the  Aoopt  to  be 
found  in  any  book  on  cock-fighting. 
If  this  custom  of  fighting  cocks  within 
ioopi  could  be  tfaorougnly  proved,  it 
would  alsoaiford  the  best  explanation 
of  the  phrase  eoek-a-hoop  ;  the  cock 
perching  on  the  hoop,  in  nn  exulting 
manner,  either  before  or  after  the 
battle.  This  would  give  exactly  the 
right  idea;  but  I  fear  our  proofs  are 
not  sufficient. 
tINlON.     An  onion. 

Your  raw  in  Ihtf  !■  not  vorU  u  Imlmi. 

BtpMoJ'i  Spiilar  amd  Jh*(,  16M. 

INIQUITY.  One  name  of  tbe  Vice, 
who  was  the  established  buffoon  in 
the  old  Moralities,  and  other  imper- 
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feet  dramas.  He  Lad  the  name  aon^ 
timesof  one  vice,Bometimes  of  another, 
but  most  commonly  of  Imiqmty,  or 
vice  itself.  He  was  groteaqaely  dnsKd 
in  a  cap  with  ass'e  ears,  a  long  coat, 
and  a  dagger  of  lath  ;  and  one  of  bii 
chief  employments  waa  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  Ms  ba^ 
and  betabonring  him  with  hia  da^er 
of  lath,  tiU  he  made  him  roar.  Hie 
devil,  however,  alvaya  carried  him  <f 
in  the  end.  The  morality  of  which 
representation  clearly  waa,  that  ain, 
which  has  the  wit  and  courage  to 
make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and 
ia  allowed  by  him  to  take  great  liber- 
ties, must  finally  become  hia  prey. 
This  is  the  regular  end  alao  of  Punch, 
in  the  puppe^B hows, who,  as  Dr.  John- 
son rightly  observed,  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  old  Iniquity;  or 
rather  is  the  old  Vice  himaelf  trans- 
posed from  living  to  wooden  actors. 
His  successora  on  the  atage  were  tbe 
fools  and  clown*,  who  so  long  con- 
tinued to  supply  hia  place,  in  making 
sport  for  the  common  people.  Hsr- 
lequiu  is  another  scion  from  the  same 
stock. 

Tbe  following  paaaagea  plainly  prove 
that  this  character  might  be  filled  by 
any  particular  vice  or  sin  personifieii, 
or  by  the  general  representation  of 
sin,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  which 
was  anciently  most  commoa  and 
regular: 

And  lend  me  bot  e  ncr  In  cniry  with  du. 
To  praeliw  Here  with  ui]  ptayWlow. 
So/.-.  Wbttpin/ 
Wlut  kind  wmildit  then  hire  it  oTt 


Iniquity  then  api 

Wbit  ii  Ee  «]■•  BiMni 


tadrF«i(». 
appears. 


itb  Um 

Tme  rrfu  tnWfu.  B.Jiiia.I>ni1iiaaJn,\  1. 
llirik.  How  Iftc  im  lliB  r;«  in  Ibe  phj  *    B^f^u- 

toiiiiuti,  the  tnrdjd  pennj'boj.  the  ADm 
u  a  fldh-bnird  too,  Iher  —  '^'"^ 
berer  ■  fiend  to  wry  hi 

nerer  ■  wooden  degger  J  T  wmun  tvw  guc  m  men  wt  e 
via  tUil  bm  not  •  wooden  degcer  to  anip  «t  twr 
bodjhemect*.  JTirU.  net  ni  the  old  w»,  |!OHip, 
when  iKifniif  came  in,  OttHiitai  Pdiai,  in  ■imilei'e 
Jerkin,  with  hdie  ikim.  like  tbe  knue  of  clDb^T 

B.  J«u  SIfIt  o/NttH.  !M  latermoL 

The  above  description  is  that  of  one 
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vice,  Covetousness ;  then  follows  that 
of  Prodigality,  and  his  lady  Pecunia. 
In  the  old  play  of  Cambises,  Ambi- 
dexter is  expressly  called  the  Fiee, 
and  represents  the  vice  of  Fraud,  as 
be  says  himself. 

My  name  it  Ambidexter,  I  sijniifie  one 
That  with  both  hands  can  finely  play. 

ani7.o//W«ui,  1,863. 

Fraad,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  the 
▼ices  enumerated  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  first  quotation,  were  the  most 
common.  Vanity  is  even  used  for 
the  Vice  occasionally.  See  Vanity. 
Shakespeare  gives  us  the  Vice, 
Iniquity y  and  vanity,  together,  where 
prince  Henry  calls  Falstaff 

That  reverend  rtctf,  that  grey  iin^t/y,  that  winiUf  in 
years.  ^  1  JSTm.  IV,  ii,  4. 

Dj  the  formal  vice  in  the  following 
passage,  we  may  now  understand 
that  Shakespeare  meant  the  regular 
Vic^,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
old  dramas,  which  I  believe  no  com- 
mentator has  before  explained : 

TIius  like  the  formal  vice,  iniqnityt 
I  moralize,  two  mettnings  in  one  word. 

Bich.  //.  ill,  1. 

In  the  same  manner  he  has  a  formal 
man,  for  a  complete  man,  one  regularly 
made.  See  Formal.  For  this  reason 
the  Vice  is  called  old  Iniquity,  in  a 
passage  abov.e  cited,  and  here  also : 

Acts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 
Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jon$.  Epigr.,  115. 

He  had  before  said  of  the  subject  of 
his  epigram,  that  he  was 

No  vicious  person,  but  the  nc§ 
Abont  the  town,  and  known  too,  at  that  price.    IHd, 

See  Vice. 
To  INJURY,  r.,  for  to  injure. 

Wherefore  those  that  are  in  anthoritie.  yea  and  imnces 
themselves  ought  to  take  great  heed  how  the^  injuria 
any  man  by  word  or  deed,  and  whom  they  injurie,  fcc. 

Dttuefs  Conuna,  L  8. 

flNKHORN.  It  was  the  custom  for 
persons  much  employed  in  writing 
to  carry  ink,  pens,  &c.,  in  a  horn 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  person. 

Atraroentarinm.  Cornet  il  encre.  An  inkpot,  ink- 
botle,  or  inkhome.  Nomenelaior,  15S3. 

Long-coated,  at  his  side 
Muckinder  and  inckhome  tied. 

Armin,  Nest  o/NinnUt,  1608. 
Lose  not  your  bookes,  tnlrhorne,  or  pens, 

Nor  girdle,  gtirter,  hat  or  band ; 
Let  sliooes  be  ty'd,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
Keepe  well  your  points  at  any  hand. 

Coote't  English  SehooUmaster,  1932. 

INKHORNE  TERiMS.  Studied  expres- 
sions,  that  savour  of  the  inkhorn.  A 
very  favorite  expresaiony  for  a  time. 


I  knowtliem  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words ;  and  he  Umr  cnn  catch  au  inkhome  term 
by  the  tail,  thev  omut  him  to  be  a  fine  EngUshman 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 

Wils<m*s  Art  cfBkeL,  in  Cens.  LU.,  ii,  p.  8. 
And  to  use  an  gnkkonU  terms,  or  a  strange  word. 

Gase.,  edit.  1576,  £p.  iv.  ft. 
Is  not  this  better  farre 
Than  respice  and  preeor,  and  such  inkhoms  tearmes 
As  are  intolerable  in  a  common-wealth. 

The  Weakest  goes  to  the  W.,  sign.  E 1,  b. 

In  another  place  Gascoigne  explains  it: 

Epithetes  and  adjectives  as  smell  of  the  inkhome. 

£p.  iii,  b. 

See  also  Hart's  Orthogr.,  f .  2 1 . 
One  author  has  changed  it  to  ineke* 
pot  termes : 

To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases  in  prose,  or 
incke-fot  termes,  smelleth  of  affectation. 
Wrif^ht's  Passions  of  the  Mind,  in  Cens.  lAter.,  ix,  p.  175. 
tlhis  is  the  cause  of  so  many  unlearned  gentlemen, 
whych  (as  some  say)  they  understand  not  the  ynke-- 
homs  terns  that  are  latelv  crept  into  our  language. 

Institueion  qfsi  Oentleman,  IsSd. 
tNe  had  they  terms  of  inkhome,  ne  of  penne, 
But  plaine  in  speauie,  which  gladly  1  espied. 

T%ynne^s  Debate  between  Price  and  LowUnets, 
fAnd  write  so  huroerous  dogmatieall. 
To  please  my  lord  and  lady  What-d'ee-call, 
With  inkehome  tearms  stiffe  quilted  and  bumbasted. 
And  (though  not  understood)  yet  are  well  tasted. 

Tayhr*s  Workes,  1680. 
tWheifore  I  merraile  how  our  English  tongue  hath 
crackt  its  credit,  that  it  may  not  borrow  of  the  Latine 
as  wel  as  other  tongues ;  and  if  it  have  broken,  it  is 
but  of  late,  for  it  is  not  unknowen  to  all  men  how 
many  wordes  we  have  fetcht  from  thence  within  these 
few  yeeres,  which,  if  ther  should  be  all  counted 
inkpot  tearmes,  I  know  not  now  we  should  speak  anie 
thing  without  blacking  our  mouths  with  inke. 

l%e  Ciwile  Comversation  ofM.  Stephen  Qmomso, 
hg  Psttie,  1586. 

INK!K)RNISM.  A  word  apparently 
coined  by  Hall,  from  the  preceding 
phrase.  [Nares  is  wrong ;  an  exam- 
ple of  the  word  has  been  quoted  from 
Wilson* s  Rhetorike,  fol.  82,  printed 
in  1.553.] 

In  mightiest  inkhonisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Satires,  i,  8. 

INKHORN-MATE,  from  the  same 
allusion.  A  bookish  or  scribbling 
man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  common-weal. 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  ink-horn  mate. 
We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

1  HenTri,  iii,  1. 

Alluding  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
flNLACED.     Interlaced. 

Tliou  there  wonldst  carve  thy  name,  inlaeed  with 
Th'  inhumane  title  whieh  proclaims  thee  stil 
To  be  Amyntas  the  young  nunter,  and  to  love 
An  enemy  profest.  Phitlis  of  Scgros,  1655. 

INN,  «.  For  a  house  or  lodging  in 
general.  Used  particularly  in  the 
phrase  "to  take  up  his  inn."  See 
Take  one's  ease. 

Now  had  the  glorious  sunne  tane  up  his  inni, 
And  all  the  lamps  of  heav'n  inlightcned  h\A.. 
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VrUA  good  fellrm-es  will  lone  tnke  a  mm  by  the 
skre,  ami  cause  him  to  tuke  up  kit  iiuu,  tume  with 
bwgarT,  kc.  dtckmm.  Toscfk^  p.  47.  b.  ad. 

When  Jore4Mra  Phttbiit' fieria  steadi  aboat  the  wtwM 

had  bin, 
And,  weaned  with  their  jearly  tMke,  hU  UJtm  mf 

Far  in  the  wath.  Mirror  for  Mt^.,  p.  S66. 

tSome  01  them  abeadie  hare  gotten  readie  panage 
and  taken  up  their  kuus  in  the  neatest  auurcbauBtes 
pariers.  HoUmtkO^lfT!. 

tNow,  quoth  Bobin  Hood.  IH  to  Scarborou^ 

It  seems  to  be  a  rfoej  line  day : 
He  took  up  bis  um,  at  a  widow  woman's  hooaeb 

Hard  bj  the  waters  nay. 

£o*M  Hood,  tk$  aoMf  JFbAanM*. 

To  INN.    To  lodge, 

Lithyaelf  dwell. 
/mi  any  where  t  continuance  maketh  hdL 

Dr.  DowM. 

It  is  used  al»o  for  to  hoose  corn : 

Late  harrettof  onne,  so  that  the  same  was  scareel; 
itmU  at  S.  Andrew's  tide.  SUmfs  JtuuU,  L 

The  latter  sense  is  hardly  obsolete. 
See  Johnson. 

tThis  is  a  buaie  month  with  the  fisrmers  in  the 
country  i$imimff  of  their  com,  and  thereof  oometh 
profit:  a  busie  month  with  the  nick  pockets  at 
BarthokMnew-fiur,  and  thereof  cometn  hanfong. 

Poor  BoHm.  1707. 

INNS-A-COURT.  This  odd  corruption 
of  inns  of  court  is  by  no  means  an 
erratum^  where  it  is  found,  but  was 
the  current  mode  of  speaking  and 
'writing  at  the  time. 

Much  desired  in  England  by  ladies,  in$u  a  court 
gentlemen,  and  others.  Wtts  ItUetTpr.,  n.  37.  lftS5. 
A  young  timer  «  court  gentleman  is  an  innnt  newly 
crept  from  the  cradle  of  learning  to  the  court  ctf 
liberty.  LentoH*»  Lcatttrts,  1631,  Char.  99. 

INNATED,  part.  adj.  Inborn,  innate. 
This  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  more  common  form. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  virtues,  and  fkir 

rrts,  which  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in  yoa, 
am  resolved  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of^my 
nnworthy  power. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  kit  H^^  8. 
;0  save  me,  thou  inttaied  buslifulness  1 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  101. 
Till  love  of  life,  and  feare  of  being  forc*t, 
Vanquisht  ih'ituuUcd  valour  of  his  minde. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  B.  ii,  p.  flO. 
Their  countenances  labouring  to  smotheir  an  innated 
saeetnes  and  chearefnlnea. 

Decker't  Entertainment  cf  James  /,  1004,  £  4. 
f  Sure  1  am,  that  God  takes  my  part  in  resisting  and 
writing  against  these  crying  crimes,  and  I  am  per- 
swaded  that  your  mi^^^i^  bath  an  innated  Christian 
hatred  of  tliem.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

INNATIVE,  adj.  Innate,  native; 
originally  implanted.  [Chapm.,  Il.,iv, 
524,  uses  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree.] 

And  look  how  lyons  close  kept,  fed  by  hand. 
Lose  Quite  th'  innative  fire  oi  spirit  and  grcatnesie 
That  lyons  firee  breathe. 

Sevenge  of  Bussy  Jyjmbois,  D  8. 

An  INNOCENT,  a.  An  idiot ;  as  being 
naturally  incapable  of  sin. 


There  be  three  kinds  of  foola»  mark  thia  Mote, 

men, 

ICark  it,  and  nnderatuid  it. 

An  tmioem/,  a  knava-fool,  a  fbd  politidL 

B.i-n,  WUwUMomi  M(me9,mcii,f.f»^ 
She  aaanver'd  me 

So  tu  tnm  what  she  waa»  ao  childiahly. 

So  silUly,  as  if  sh«  ware  n  fool. 

An  i$moc0nt.  Tmo  Nok.  Cmul,  it,  L 

Again,  if  yon  be  a  cuckold,  and  know  it  not,  yoa  an 
an  innocent;  if  you  knmr  it  and  eodnre  it,  a  ties 
martyr.  Mmstwmrd  Hot,  O.  Pl^  iv.  SN. 

Do  yon  think  yon  had  married  aome  cimomU  oatcf 
thelMsiiital,  that  wonld  etaad  with  her  hands tkiib 
and  a  playae  month,  and  look  upon  yoo. 

flNNOCENT,  9.     An  innocent  person. 

Beare  witneise  I  die  an  immoeamt. 

GomfA's  Stremga  Diteooerf,  IMQi 

tINNORMITT.  A  word  used  in  the 
true  "Tragedie  of  Richard  the 
Third"  to  signify  not  being  within 
the  legal  age  to  reien.     P.  11 . 

Bnt  say,  Lodwicke,  who  bath  the  king  made  pro- 
tector 
During  the  imiorMu/t#of  the  yonng  pirinee. 

INSANE  BOOT.  A  root  caasing  in- 
sanity ;  conjectured  to  mean  bendodc. 

Were  snch  things  here,  as  we  do  qwak  ^bonf 

Or  hsve  we  eaten  of  the  insama  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Jfeei.,  i,  S. 

This  quotation  would  not  prore  madi, 
without  the  corroborating  passage 
from  Ben  Jonson : 


They  lay  hold  np<ni  thy  .».»«• 
As  thon  hadst  snuift  up  kmaloek.     Sejomms,  act  fi. 

Where  afterwards  it  is  rather  re- 
presented as  deadly  than  intoxicating. 
It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  that  Shakespeare  had  ra- 
ther a  general  notion  of  wme  root 
which  would  produce  that  effect, 
than  of  anything  precise.  In 
general,  the  root  of  hemlock  is  not 
considered  as  the  operative  part. 
This  particular  property  of  deceiving 
the  sight  with  imaginary  visions  is 
attributed  to  hemlock,  in  the  following 
passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens : 

ion  gaz'd  against  the  sun,  and  so  blonished  yoor 
sight ;  or  else  you  have  eaten  of  the  roots  of  kewUock, 
tlut  makes  men's  eyes  conceit  mnteen  okjects. 

Oreene^s  Never  too  late,  161A. 

INSANIE,  «.  Madness;  an  affected 
word,  coined  for  the  pedant  Holo- 
fernes. 

This  is  abhominable  (which  he  wonld  call  abominable) 
it  insinuateth  me  of  insamie.  Love's  L.L^y,l. 

To  INSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  inclose 
with  security;  the  same  as  to  en- 
sconce.  From  sconce,  a  fortification. 
See  Ensconce. 

An  YOU  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for 
my  head,  and  insconce  it  too,  or  else  I  shall  seek  my 
wit  in  my  shoulders.  Com.  (ff  Err.,  u,  3. 
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Look  an  he  have  not  imeoiut  himielf  in  a  wooden 
rutle.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PL,  Tii,  386. 

I'll  beard  and  brave  thee  in  th^  proper  towue. 
And  here  inskonce  myself  despite  of  thee. 

Danter's  Orlando,  BZ. 

To  INSCROLL.    To  write  in  a  scroU. 

Had  you  been  as  wise  ns  bold, 
Young  in  limb,  in  judsrement  uld, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  imcroWd, 
Fare  you  well,  your  suit  is  cold. 

Mtrek.  of  Ven.,  ii,  7. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  read,  "  Tbis  an- 
swer,** instead  of  "  Your  answer  ;'* 
which  might,  indeed,  be  better,  but 
does  not  neem  important.  He  sup- 
poses, not  improbably,  that  the  con- 
tractions y*  and  y',  for  this  and  your, 
might  be  confounded. 
To  INSCULP.  To  carve  or  engrave, 
on  any  solid  substance. 

They  hare  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  ficure  of  an  angel. 
Stamped  in  gold ;  but  that  insetUp'd  upon. 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.  Merck,  of  Fen.,  ii,  7. 

Inseulp^d  upon,  means  cut  or  car?*d 
on  the  outside  of  the  gold. 

And  what's  the  crown  of  all,  a  {rlorious  name 
Inteulp'd  un  pyramids  to  posterity. 

Massing.  Bashful  Lover ^ii,  1. 
Engraven  more  lyvely  in  his  minde,  than  any  forme 
may  be  insculped  upon  nietall  or  marble. 

Palace  ofPitasure,  vol.  ii,  S  4. 

INSEPARATE,  par/,  adj.  Not  to  be 
separated,  or  rather,  that  ought  not 
to  be  separated ;  that  is,  the  vows  of 
lovers. 

Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  iMseoaratt 
Divides  far  wider  than  the  sky  anaeartli. 

Tro.  and  Cr,,  v,  S. 

tINSERTED. 

I  met  with  a  rosary  or  beads  of  inserted  people, 
■orrowfnl  and  unfortunate,  and  I  did  for  them  tnat 
which  my  religion  exacts. 

History  of  Don  qnisote,\VJl,  f.  73. 

flNSESSION.     A  term  in  medicine. 

Also  ointments,  baths,  insesnons,  foments,  and  other 
such  like  medicines  made  of  thinzs  bavins  restrictive 
vertue,  do  profit.  Barrougk*s  Method  ofPMjfsiek,  1624. 

To  INSHELL.  To  conUin  within  a 
shell.  A  word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare. 

Thrusts  forth  his  homa  again  into  the  world. 
Which  were  inskelPd  when  Mardus  stood  for  Borne. 

CoritU.,  iv,  6. 

To  INSHIP.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  we 
DOW  say  to  ship. 

Where  inskipp*d 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

1  Hen.  ri,  V,  1. 
When  she  was  thus  inskipp*d,  and  woefullv 
Had  cast  her  eyes  about.       Daniel,  cited  oy  Todd. 

To  INSINEW.  To  strengthen  as  with 
sinews,  to  join  firmly. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  henee. 
Tliat  are  tMiiv^w'J  to  this  action.        i  ffeu.  Ir^vr,!. 

INSISTURE,  #.      Regularity,   or  per- 


haps station.  A  word  not  found  but 
in  this  place. 

The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insistnre,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  all  in  line  of  order. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  S. 

INSTANCE,  s.     Motive,  cause. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  baae  respects  of  thrift  and  not  of  luve. 

Hnml.,  iii,  3. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  wtniint  instance. 

Rich.  Ill,  iU,  2 

In  the  following  singular  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  proof,  example : 

Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  Pluto's  gates, 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  heav'n  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  3. 

Used  also  for  information;  and,  in 
fact,   with  great  laxity,   by   Shake- 
speare. 
To  INSTILE.     To  give  a  name,  style, 
or  title  to  ;  we  now  say  to  style. 

Be  thou  alone  the  rectress  of  this  isle. 
With  all  the  titles  I  can  thee  instiU. 

Drayt.  Leg.  of  Matilda,  p.  563. 
Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth,  we  will  inslUe 
The  face  of  things  an  universal  smile. 

Crashaw's  Poem,  republ.  ed.,  p.  73. 
tSalt,  builders,  husbandmen,  and  starres  that  shine, 
(Inflamed  with  the  light  which  is  divine) 
And  with  these  names,  within  that  booke  compii'd, 
They  with  the  stile  of  shepheards  arc  instiVd. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  1630. 
tThy  verse  is  nameless,  though  not  worthless,  while 
Others  their  worthless  verse  with  names  instils. 

Owcn*»  Epigrams  in  English,  1677' 

INSTITUTE,  part,  adj.  Instituted, 
taught,  educated. 

Thei  have  but  few  lawes.  For  to  a  people  so  instruct 
and  institmis,  very  few  do  st&fflre. 

Robinson's  Utopisi,  0  b. 

INSTRUCT,  for  instructed;  in  the 
above  passage. 

flNSUDATE.  Accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing. 

And  such  great  victories  attain'd  but  seild. 
Though  w»h  more  labours,  and  insudale  toylet. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1600- 

flNSULTATION.  Insulting  exultation. 

He  does  not  think  his  body  yields  a  more  spreading 
shadow  after  a  victory,  than  before;  and  when  he 
looks  upon  his  enemjr's  dead  body,  tia  with  a  kind  of 
noble  heaviness,  not  insuUiUion. 

Overhury*s  Ckarmettrt. 

INSUIT.     For  suit  or  request. 

And,  in  fine. 
Her  iisuii  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  AWs  W.,  v,  S. 

INSUPPRESSIVE,  adj.,  for  insuppres- 
sible.     Not  to  be  suppressed.     See 

IVE. 

But  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  th'  insmfpressive  mettle  of  our  snirita. 

Jml.  Cms.,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  this  word  in 


Young. 


'i.^ 
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INT  seems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of 
•harper.     A  cant  term,  I  presume. 

niinkt  were  my  titmpt  with  bolts,  baodi,  pmikt,  and 
ptnden,  pimps,  nips,  and  intt,  prinados,  sc. 

In  that  place  it  seems  to  have  had 
another  initial  letter;  bnt  the  same 
author,  I  believe  [R.  Braithwaite], 
distinctly  writes  it  int,  in  Clitus*s 
Whimzies,  where  he  has  nearly  the 
same: 

His  nipps.  IhU,  bongs,  and  prinadoi.  Page  18. 

7h  INTEND.    To  protend  or  stretch 
out. 

With  sharp  i$Uend«d  sting  so  rode  him  smott, 
That  to  the  earth  him  droye  as  striken  dead. 

Spem.  F.  Q.,  I.  zi.  88. 

To  attend  to,  or  be  intent  upon : 

When  yon  please 
Yon  may  intend  those  royal  exercises 
Suiting  your  birth  and  greatoess. 

Maying.  Emp.  of  the  East,  i,  1. 
Jnutr.  Why  do  yon  stop  me  f 

Lean.  That  yon  may  inttnd  me. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both :  love  bids  ns  use  it. 

B.  4r  Fl.  SpanUk  Curate,  iii.  4. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  vi,  541.       Milton 
used  this  sense.     See  Johnson. 
Also  to  pretend : 

Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Sick.  HI,  iii,  5. 

At,  and  amid  this  nurly,  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Tarn,  of  SkT.t\fA' 

Pope  reads  "  1*11  pretend,"  which  is 
only  an  explanation  of  the  other. 

For  tlien  is  Taniuin  brought  unto  his  bed 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright. 

Sh.  BapeofLuer.,  Suppl.,  i,  480. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
falsely  explained  "attending  to;"  it 
certainly  means  pretending,  affecting, 
to  denote  the  falseness  of  the  persons 
applied  to : 

And  so,  intending  other  serions  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-rooving  nods, 
*"       '    te  me  into  silence.    Timon  of  Athens,  _,  _ 
I  will  now,   after  Munday,   intend  your 

sni  " 


They  froze  me  into  silence.    Timon  of  Athens,  ii,  S 
themselfs  bound  to  you,  I  doubt  not. 


tSoe 

busines  carefully,  that  the  company  shall  aknowledg 


Letter  in  AUeyn  Papers,  1618. 

[Intend  is  used  by  Chapman,  II.  x, 
4.5.5,  for  portend.] 
INTENDIM£NT,  9.      Understanding, 
knowledge. 

For  shee  of  hearbea  had  great  iniendiment. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  ML,  ▼.  88. 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  intendiment. 

Ibid.,  Tears  of  Muses,  ▼,  144. 

INTENDMENT,  5.     Intention,  design. 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  wonld  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  414. 
I  came  hither  to  acquaint  yon  withal;  that  either 


joa  miglit  atty  Urn  firoai  Ids  inttmimtmf,  at  twst 
■Dch  dinrace  well  aa  he  diall  nm  into. 

Asf9mUi*it,i,\. 
We  do  not  mean  the  eoaning  eiuitcben  only, 
Bnt  fear  the  main  imtandwumi  oi  the  Seot. 

Aii.F,i.l 

I,  spying  his  imUnimsmtt  diidien'd  nj  petrooelta      I 
his  bosom.     .B. /om.  Aary  Jvm  m  Au  IT.,  m,  L      \ 

INTENIBLE,  a.     Incorrectly  used  by    * 
Shakespeare  for  unable  to  hold;  it 
should  properly  mean  not  to  be  held, 
aa  we  now  use  untenable. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  atriTe  aninst  bopc^ 

Tet  in  this  captions  aind  intemite  sieve 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  kae  stiU.  AfFs  r«B,  i,lw 

flNTENT.    To  accuae,  charge  with. 

For  of  some  former  she  had  now  ande  known 
They  were  her  ermrs,  whilst  ahe  imtemUd  Browne. 

Verses  prised  t0  Bromm's  Fasiaeds. 

flNTENSIYE.     Earnest,  intense. 

Hereupon  Salranon  said,  kiaae  me  with  the  kisse  of 
thy  mouth,  to  note  the  intensiwe  desire  of  the  soole. 

Passtager  ofBememito.  1611 

tINTENTION.     Intensity   of  obserra- 
'   tion,  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 
INTENTION,*.     Attention;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  these  words. 

O,  she  did  so  course  o*er  my  extenora  with  sack 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
aeem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  buming-glasa. 

Jterrg  w,  "•*  ^  "• 

INTENTIVE,  and  INTENTIVELY,  for 
attentiTc,  and  attentively. 

To  bring  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intentiw  eyea. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  his  H^  Indnet 
All  with  intentive  ear. 
Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents. 

Ckaoman's  Iliad,  B.  la 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentivehf.  Othello,  i,  S. 

For  our  ships  know  th'  expressed  minds  of  men ; 
And  will  so  most  intentivelg  retain 
Their  scopes  appointed,  that  they  never  erre. 

Chapman*s  Odgsseg,  B.  8. 
♦Bnt  the  Turkes,  intentiw  to  that  ihey  had  before 
determined.  EnoUes  Sist.  4f  Turks,  IflOS. 

INTENTOS.  Blount,  in  his  Glosso- 
graphia,  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  A  goose  intentos,  as  a  Lanca- 
shire phrase  for  a  goose  on  the  six- 
teenth Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  that 
b,  on  our  seventeenth  after  Trinity ; 
which,  it  seems,  was  the  originsl 
goose-day,  and  not  Michaelmas  day. 
His  explanation  of  its  origin  is  similar 
to  that  of  L£0£M  PONE,  having  a 
reference  to  the  seryice  of  the  day ; 
because,  in  the  collect  for  that  Sun- 
day, are  the  words,  ''bonis  operibus 
jugitur  praestet  e^seintentos;"  which^ 
he  says,  the  people  understood  to  be 
something  of  in  ten  toes,  which  they 
applied  to  the  goose.  A  good  illus- 
tration, at  least,  of  the  edifying  nature 
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of  Latin  prayers  to  the  people.  This 
origin  has  been  attempted  to  be  re> 
futed,  but  is  most  probably  right. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,i,  394, 4to  ed. 
INTERCOMBAT,  s.  Fighting  together. 

The  combat  ipinted  and  the  dav  assig:ii'd, 
They  both  m  order  of  the  field  appeare. 

Most  richlv  fumish'd  in  all  martiail  kinde. 
And  at  tne  point  of  intercombat  were. 

IXaniel,  Civil  Wars,  B.  i,  63. 

INTERDEAU  9.  Traffic,  intercourse ; 
dealing  between  dijSerent  persons. 

The  Oaulish  speech  is  the  Terr  British,  the  vhieh  waa 
very  generally  uaed  here  in  all  Brittaine,— and  is  yet 
retained  of  the  Welshmen,  Corniahmen,  and  Brittaiuet 
of  France;  though  time  working  the  alteration  of  all 
thin^rs,  and  the  trading  and  tnterdeaU  with  other 
nations  round  about  have  changed  and  greatly  altered 
the  dialect  thereof. 

Spetusr  on  Ireland,  p.  356,  Todd's  ed. 

To  INTERESS.  Certainly  the  original 
form  of  to  interest ;  from  intSresser, 
French.  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  t  may  have 
acceded  to  this  and  some  other  words, 
from  a  mistake  of  the  preterite  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  interested,  or 
interess^t,  was  declined  again,  and 
became  interested  ;  graffed,  ovgraff*t, 
became  grafted.  So  drowned  is  also 
declined,  by  inaccurate  speakers,  and 
made  drownded. 

To  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  inieress'd.  Lear,  \,  1. 

But  that  the  dear  republick. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  jnst  authority, 
Axe  intereu'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  iii,  1,  p.  80. 

The  word  is  found  in  this  form,  as 
late  as  in   Dryden's  preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  iBneid.     See  John- 
son. 
INTERESSE,  «.     Interest. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanene, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 

May  challenge  ought  in  heaven's  tniereue. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Canto  vi  of  Book  Vil,  St.  33. 

So  also  Halifax's  Misc.,  cited  by  Todd. 
INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  The  rate  of 
interest  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  specie,  and  has  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  required  or  allowed. 
The  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII,  ch.  9, 
confined  it  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so 
did  the  13  Eliz.,  c.  8.  By  21  Jac.  I, 
c.  \7i  legal  interest  was  reduced  to 
eight  per  cent. ;  which,  being  men- 
tioned as  quite  recent  in  the  Staple 


of  NewSy  marks  the  date  of  that 
play: 

My  goddess,  bright  Pecunia, 
Altho*  yonr  (rrare  be  fHll'n,  oi  two  i'  Ike  hundred. 
In  vulgar  estimation,  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  stilL 

B.  Jons.  Stap.  of  News,  ii,  1. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act  it 
is  more  fully  alluded  to ;  but  in  the 
Magnetick  Lady,  ten  per  cent,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  usual  rate  : 

There's  threescore  thoosand  got  in  fourteen  year, 
After  the  uiual  rate  of  ten  i'  the  hundred. 

Act  ii,  sc.  6. 

John  a  Coombe,  therefore,  who  is 
censured  as  an  usurer,  took  only  the 
legal  interest  of  his  time,  according 
to  the  epitaph. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd. 

The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest 
were,  to  six  per  cent.,  12  Car.  II, 
c.  13;  and  to  five,  12  Anne,  St.  2, 
c.  16. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  epi  tapir 
above  cited  was  long  attributed  tft 
Shakespeare  by  Rowe  and  others,  but 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
Richard  Brathwaite,  in  whose  Remains 
(published  1618)  it  occurs  as  his. 
There  are  proofs  sufficient  that  it 
could  not  be  Shakespeare's.  See  vol.  i, 
p.  80,  ed.  1813.  Variations  are  found 
in  all  the  copies  of  it,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  Aubrey's,  who  makes 
Combe  exact  twelve  per  cent.,  when 
ten  only  was  legal. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes. 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swearea  and  vowei; 
If  any  one  aakes  who  lies  in  this  tombe, 
Hoh  [probably  Ho  Ho}  aunth  the  devUl,  tia  my  John 
a  Combe.    Letters  from  the  Bodl.,  vol.  iii,  p.  538. 

INTERGATORY,    s.       Interrogatory; 
apparently  the  original  word. 

Let  us  go  in. 
And  eharg^e  m  there  upon  intergatofie*. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 
Ch'o.  Let  it  be  so;  the  first  tnUrgatory,  8ic. 

Merck,  of  Fen.,  v,  1. 
Slight,  he  has  me  vpOB  intergalories :  nay,  my  mother 
shall  know  how  you  use  me. 

B.  Jons.  Cjfnth.  Srv.,  iv,  4. 

The  modem  editions  have  interroga- 
tories; but  the  folio  of  1616  reads  it 
as  above.  In  the  following  passage, 
also,  intergatorg  makes  the  verse  per- 
fect, and  therefore  was  probably  tlie 
word  written,  though  not  authorized 
by  any  edition ;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  so  in  the 
first  folio« 
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Bat,  nor  the  time,  nor  jdaoe, 
Will  lenre  our  long  intergatoriu ;  eee, 
^  Poah6mua,  be.  Cy^ » ▼.  ft- 

This  instance  has  also  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  Reed : 

Then  you  must  answer 
To  these  interpatories.        Brome't  N<mUa,  ii,  1. 

INTERMEAN,  «.  Something  coming 
between  two  other  parts;  an  inven- 
tion, as  it  seems,  of  Ben  Jonson,  who, 
in  his  play  of  the  Staple  of  News,  has 
an  Induction,  which  is  a  conversation 
of  Prologue  with  four  ladies  called 
gossips,  Mirths  Tattle,  Expectation^ 
and  Censure;  betwecA  each  act,  he 
continues  the  discourses  of  the  same 
interlocutors,  Prologue  excepted, 
under  the  title  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  intermean.  These 
intermeans  are  intended  to  anticipate 
all  objections  to  the  piece,  and  to 
answer  them;  which  is  done  with 
much  wit,  and  much  reference  to  the 
older  imperfect  dramas,  which  the 
vulgar  still  admired. 

flNTERMEDDLE.    To  mix  up  with. 

Veritie  is  perfect,  when  it  is  not  interwtedUd  with 
fftlshood.  Devil  Conjured,  1596. 

To  INTERMELL.  To  intermeddle. 
Johnson  had  quoted  this  word  from 
Spenser,  but  erroneously,  as  Todd  has 
noticed;  but  he  has  found  it  as  a 
neuter  verb  in  Marston,  and  a  passive 
participle  from  it  in  bishop  Fisher. 
The  passage  of  the  former  is. 

To  bite,  to  niaw,  and  boldly  itttrmell 

With  sacred  thii^,  in  which  thon  dost  exeell. 

Scourge  of  FiUtune,  iii,  9. 

lb  INTERMETE,  v.  To  intermeddle 
also ;  a  word  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  writer,  but  given  to  the 
character  of  an  antiquary,  as  charac- 
teristic. 

Why  interwute,  of  what  thoa  hast  to  done  ? 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  281. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  the  word  is  not  other- 
wise exemplified. 

[In  the  following  example  it  seems  to 
mean  to  intermix.] 

tUpon  her  cheekes  the  lillie  and  thtf  rose 
Did  intermeet  wyth  equall  chanjce  of  hew,  See. 

Gaeeoigne'e  l^brke,  15S7. 

INTERPARLE,  «.  A  parley,  conversa- 
tion. 

And  therefore  doth  an  inierparle  exhort 

IteM.  Civ.  Wars,  ii,  93. 

-fTo  INTERPELL.     To  interrupt. 

.^'o  more  now,  for  I  am  interpeWd  by  many  bnai- 
nesses.  HoweWt  hmiUaf  LitUr*^  1660. 


^To  INTERPREASE.  To  press  in  be- 
tween. 

On  th'  Ithaeeniiui  mm. 
Or  eliiiy  Samian,  I  may  tuUrfrteim, 
Waylay,  and  take  lietre.  Ckifmi,  Odft^  in. 

tINTERRUPTION.  A  term  for  a  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  ased  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

flNTERTEX.   To  intertwine.    Latin. 

Green  leaves  of  bnrdocks  and  vrin  vUertexed  vd. 
woven  together.    Hietory  <^Dom  QmisoU,  167&,  f.  IS. 

iTo  INTERVERT.  To  turn  anything 
from  its  right  purpose. 

And  the  other  againe  in  a  great  chafe  and  griefs 
hereat,  promised,  That  hee  also  ahortly  would  givs 
information,  that  Palladins  being  tent  as  an  npnght 
and  nncorrupt  notarie,  liad  intervtrUd  and  eonreyed 
all  the  souldiors  donative  to  his  owne  proper  gainc. 
HolUauTs  JmmimMui  Mmrumnm*,  ISOS. 

INTHRONIZATE,  part.    adj.        En- 

throned. 

In  the  feast  of  all  saintes,  the  ardibiahep— was  m- 
tkroniMole  at  Canterburie.    HoUmA.,  voL  ii,  V  6,  coL  L 

IMTHR(yNIZED.  The  same;  and 
always  accented  on  the  antepenul- 
tima,  as  probably  the  former  word 
was  also. 

Miike  me  despise  this  transitory  pomp. 
And  sit  for  aye  iulkrdmzed  in  heav'n. 

JM«.//,O.PL.ii.S92. 

So  it  ought  to  be  printed  evidently, 
for  the  verse ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
original  edition,  quarto,  1598. 

For  the  high  gods  intkr&niud  above. 

From  their  clear  mansiims  plainly  do  behold 

All  that  frail  man  doth  in  this  grosser  mould. 

Lrayt.  Mam  m  the  Moom,  p.  1S26. 
He  was  intkroniud  in  all  solempnities,  in  receivuw 
his  kingly  omamenta,  lie.  uiMntk.,  toL  i,  A  C 

tINTIKED.    Wholly  devoted  ? 

I  once  loved  her. 
And  was  to  her  iatir'^.  Heyycood^»EngU$hTre»^\nL 

INTITULED,  part.  Having  a  UUe  in 
anything,  a  claim  upon  it. 

But  beanty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

Flrom  Venus'  doves  doth  chaUeuge  that  tut  field. 

Sk,  Rape  qfLuer.,  Snppl.,  i.  47A. 

So  I  take  entitled  to  be  also  used,  in 
his  37th  sonnet : 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit. 

t.  «.,  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy 
parts. 
To  INTREAT.  (Dr.  Johnson  spells  it 
entreat,  yet  intreat  is  more  prevalent. 
See  Entreat.)  To  treat,  to  behave 
well  or  ill  to  a  person. 

speak  truth  and  be  intreated  oourteooahr. 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  JUer'd,  act  iii.  voL  vu,  p.  8S9. 

Hence  to  use  the  time,  to  pass  it : 

My  lord,  we  must  intreai  the  time  alone. 

Rom.  jr  Jul,  iv,  I. 

INTREAT, «.     Intreaty. 

And,  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

^  TU.  Amdr.,  i.  «. 
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And  either  purcbMe  Jnitice  by  UtrHUt, 
Or  tire  them  «11  with  my  revenging  threats. 

^         Spa$Mk  fng.,  O.  PL,  iii,  179. 
But  I,  wiUi  all  inireattt  might  not  prevail. 

Robert  B.  of  Hunlinaton,  1601,  D  4. 
Uath  sent  his  commends  to  you,  iritn  a  kiud  intretU 
that  yon  would  not  be  discontented  for  his  long 
absence.  Westward  for  SmeUe,  B  4. 

The  late  editor  of  Ford's  plays  altered 
intreaties,  which  was  in  the  copy,  to 
intreats,  in  the  following  passage,  for 
the  sake  of  the  yerse;  bat  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it 
was  so  common  amoug  Ford's  con- 
temporaries. 

A  word  from  yon 
May  win  her  more  than  my  intreats  or  browns. 

Ford^s  Ln^s^  Sacr^ieet  i,  1. 

The  alteration  is  doubtless  right. 

tTo  the  scomefull,  I  owe  you  so  much  as  an  hypoeri- 
ticall  itUreat,  ot  a  dissembled  curtesie. 

Heywood's  Great  Britaines  Trog,  1609. 

[Also,  a  treatment,  medicinally^*] 

t  A  good  tHtreat  for  wounds.— Take  betony,  pimpemeU. 
and  venraine,  of  each  ahandfnll,  boUe  them  in  anottell 
of  very  good  white  wine,  Sm:.  Pathway  ofHeaUi,  bL  L 

TiNTRBATAUNCB.    Entreaty. 

Fofhe  made  sneh  meanes  and  shyfte,  what  by  i»- 
trwtaunce  and  what  by  importune  sute,  that  he  sotte 
lycence.  Mor^s  Utopia^  1551. 

flNTREATMENT.  Treaty;  neeotiation. 

Declaring  the  cause  of  theyr  oommyng,  uie  whiche  in 
effect  was  for  itUreaiewunt  ot  peace  . .  betwixte  the 
two  realmes.  Holinshed,  1577. 

INTREATY,  s.  Treatment;  as  to  in- 
treat,  above. 

Praying  him  not  to  take  in  ill  part  his  inireaijf  and 
haru  imprysonment,  for  that  he  durst  none  other. 

PoloM  ofFUas.,  vol.  ii,  O  o  7. 

INTRENCHANT,  adj.  Not  perma- 
nently  divisible,  not  retaining  any 
mark  of  division.  It  seems  an  in- 
correct usage,  and  we  have  no  other 
example  of  it. 

As  easv  may'st  thou  the  intreuchatU  air 

With  tny  keen  sword  impress.  Macb.,  v,  7* 

Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  called  the 
air  invulnerable,  speaking  of  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet.  See  Johnson  on  this 
word.  T}rencJumt  means  catting ;  tn- 
irenehant,  therefore,  ought  to  be  not 
catting. 
flNTRlNSECALL.     Internal. 

How  far  God  hath  given  Satan  power  to  do  good,  fimr 
the  blinding  of  evillmen,  or  what  intriHseeaU  opera* 
tions  he  toand  out^  1  cannot  now  dispute. 

J.  WUsomrt  Autdhiogn^hjf. 

Also  used  as  a  n.  «. 

For  myself,  my  dear  Phil,  because  I  love  tou  so  dearly 
well,  I  will  display  mjr  verv  itUrinseeeMs  to  von  in 
this  point,  when  1  examine  toe  motions  of  my  heart 

HoweWs  Fkmiliar  Letters,  1650. 

INTRINSICATE,  or  INTRINSECATE, 
adj.  Intricate.  Johnson  thinks  it 
formed  corruptly  between  intricate 


and  intrinseeal;  Theobald  from  tn- 
trinsectis,  or  the  Italian  intrinaecarsi. 

Come,  thou  morial  wretch, 
Vnth  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  imtrinsicaie 
Of  life  Mt  once  uutie.  diU.  and  Cleo^  r,  3. 

Yet  there  are  cerisin  puntilios,  or  (as  I  may  more 
nakedly  insinuate  them)  certain  intrinsecaie  strokes 
and  wards,  to  which  your  activity  is  not  yet  amounted. 

B.  Jons.  Cyth,  Rev.,  v,  S. 
Like  rats  oft  bite  the  holy  eords  in  twain. 
Too  intrinsecate  t*  unloose,  sooth  every  passion. 

X«ar,ii,9. 

The  folio  here  reads  intrinee;  the 
quartos,  still  more  corruptly,  in- 
trench. 
INTUSE,  8.  A  braise  or  contusion ; 
from  intusM,  Latin.  Peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

Ine  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steepe 

T*  abate  all  spasms,  and  soke  the  sweUing  Dnue ; 
And  after  having  seanht  the  intuse  deepe. 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound  from  eold  to 
keepe.  Spens.  F  Q., m,  v.SS. 

To  INYASSAL.    To  enslave ;  from  in 
and  vassal. 

WhOst  I  myself  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  imtassels  me. 

Damelt  Qneen's  Jrcadia,  ii,  1,  p.  889. 

INVECT,  for  inveigh. 

Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  inaeei  against  her. 

B.  ondFl.,  FaUl^  Fir.,  iii,  8. 

IN VECTI VELY,  adv.  Abusively ;  from 
invective  used  as  an  adiective. 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

As  fou  Uie  it,  ii,  1. 

To  INVENT.    To  meet  with  casually. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ; 

Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 
Or  Cybele's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vl  15. 
And  vowed  never  to  retume  againe. 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  ^d  invent.  Ibid.,  HI,  ▼.  10. 

INVESTMENT,  «.    Dress,  habit,  out- 
ward appearance. 

Whose  white  investwtents  figure  innocence. 

S  Hen.  IT,  iv,  1. 
Bo  not  believe  his  vows :  for  they  are  brokers. 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  ineestwunts  shew. 

Haml.,  i,  8. 

INVIERD,  part.    Apparently  for  en- 
vironed. 

Unnatural  bcteege,  woe  me  unhappie. 
To  have  escapt  the  danger  of  my  foes. 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  iwrier'd  by  firiends. 

^;i<iMri///.1596.Dlb. 

flNVIRTUED.     Endowed  with  virtue. 

Apolloes  Sonne  by  certaine  proofe  now  finds 
Th'  invertued  hearbes  have  gainst  such  poyson  power. 

Hqfwwd,  Tnim  Britanica,  1809. 

flNVICTIVB.   Incapable  of  being  con- 
quered ;  if  not  an  error  for  vindictive. 

If  thou  wouldst  kisse  and  kill,  imbrace  and  stabbe. 
Then  thou  ahouldst  live,  for  my  invietiwe  braine 
Hath  cast  a  glorious  prospect  of  revenge. 

Tragedy  ofHoffmem,  168L 

roINVOCATB.    To  invoke. 

Henry  the  FUlV^l  tMafi(.\VMM<»te.  XlSLm..^V>^> 
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Milton  has  used    this  word.      See 
JohoBon. 
INWARD,  adj.    Intimate,  closely  con- 
nected in  acquaintance  or  friendship. 

Who  knovB  tha  lord  protector't  mind  hereinf 
Who  if  most  imward  with  the  noble  dokef 

Come,  we  mnit  be  ktwardf  thon  and  I  all  one. 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv,  77. 
I  lore  him. 
And  by  my  troth  would  fain  be  inward  with  him. 

B.  and  Fl.  UUmd  Frintess,  act  i,  p.  176. 
He  will  be  very  itnettrd  with  a  man  to  fiah  aome  bad 
out  of  liim,  and  make  his  slaiidera  hereafter  more 
authentic,  when  it  is  said  a  friend  reported  it. 

BcrU*t  Micr.,  uuy,  p.  79  BUm. 
Baaflins  told  her  that  bad  occasion,  by  one  verie 
iMwonfwith  him,  to  know  in  part  the  diioburse  of  hia 
life.  Ftmkr.  Jread^  p.  5S. 

An  INWARD, «.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

8ir,  I  was  an  hnoard  of  his:  a  shy [qy.  sly?]  felkyw 
was  the  duke.  MeMt.  for  m.,  iii,  S. 

The  inward,  the  inside : 

Wherefore  break  that  sig^ 
From  the  imoard  of  thee?  Cymi.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  plural,  entraiU;  which  con- 
tinued longer  in  use. 

The  thought  whereof 
IX>th  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  imMrdt. 

OthtUo,  ii,  1. 

INWARDNESS,  «.  Intimacy,  attach- 
ment. 

And  though  yon  know  my  imMtrtfiMtf  and  lor* 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  dandio. 

MnchAio^ifA' 

Mr.  Todd  supplies  also  an  example 
from  Bourgchier*s  Letters  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  1629. 
To  IN  WHEEL.    To  eucircle ;  because  a 
wheel  is  round. 

Hea?en's  grace  inwkeel  ye. 
And  all  good  thougths  aud  prayers  dwell  about  ye. 

B.  and  Fl.  PilffHwi,  i,  S. 

Alany  words  of  this  class  are  merely 
arbitrary  compounds,  and  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as 
they  require  no  explanation,  the 
labour  would  be  superfluous. 
To  IN  WOOD,  V.  To  go  into  a  wood ; 
a  word  cited  only  from  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  probably  hazarded  by 
him  from  the  common  analogy  of 
composition. 

He  ffot  out  of  the  rirer  and  Imooodid  himself,  so  as 
the  ladies  lost  the  i«*riHng  hiB  sportfulness. 

Sidney,  cited  by  Johnson. 

JOBBERNOULE.  Thick-head,  block- 
head ;  from  jobber  dull,  in  Flemish, 
and  cnol,  a  head,  Saxon.  Used  as 
an  appellative  of  reproach. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  huge  jobhemoule. 
Right  gurnet's  head,  the  rest  without  all  sonle. 

Marst.  SntUru,  U,  vi,  p.  SOO. 


Tboa  sfattple  animal,  HbaajohkmnaU, 

Thy  basons,  when  that  dice  they  lumg  on  pole^ 

Aro  helmets  strati. 

GmifUm,  Ffuth.  NoUa,  ve,  17,  p.  9HL 
No,  miller,  miller,  dnstiponl, 
I'U  clapperclaw  thy /oWnrmwI.  Qrim,  O.  Pi,  zi,  S4L 
No  reinedy  in  courts  of  Pauls.  fjMron.  poles] 
In  common  pleas,  or  in  the  rouis. 
For  jouUng  of  your /oM«nMwl» 

tocether. 
Comntenet^,  3ryd.  Miae^  ISMOwlfi.  MX 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.  A  name  appa- 
rently coined  to  aait  a  dreamiug 
stupid  character;  quasi,  ''dreaming 
John." 

Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  mnddy-sMtttod  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John-a^dreanUt  unprefnant  or  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing.  HmmL,  ii,  1 

By  the  manner  in  which  this  person- 
age is  there  introduced,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  character; 
we  find,  however,  nothing  concern- 
ing him,  nor  anything  nearer  to  his 
name  than  that  of  John-a'droynetj  a 
clownish  servant  who  is  mentioned 
by  Nash  in  hia  Have  with  yon  to 
Saffron  Walden,  &c.,  1596 ;  and  the 
same  is  given  to  a  clown  in  the  old 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra, 
Part  II,  act  iv,  sc.  2.  In  an  old 
translation  of  part  of  Homer,  [Hall's 
Homer,  1581,  II.  ii],  the  dream 
called  up  by  Jupiter  is  styled,  JoAji- 
dreaming  god.  See  Steeven*8  note 
on  Hamlet,  1.  c. 
JOHN  DORY.  A  very  popular  old 
song,  or  catch,  preserved  in  Deutero- 
nielia,  a  book  printed  in  1609  as  a 
sequel  to  Pammelia,  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  roundelays  aud  catches.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Ritson's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  163,  in  Hawkins's  History 
of  Music,  &c.  John  Dory  appears, 
by  the  song,  to  have  been  a  French 
piratical  captain  of  a  privateer,  whose 
downfall  is  there  recited.  He  is  con- 
quered by  Nicholl,  a  Corniah  man. 
It  begins  thus : 

As  it  fell  on  a  holiday. 

And  upon  a  hdy  tide-a, 
Jokn  Doiy  bought  hun  an  amhUng  nag 

To  Pans  fur  to  ride-a. 

This  stanza  is  almost  repeated  by 
Bishop  Corbett,  in  hia  poem  called 
A  Journey  to  France,  p.  129.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  the  Chances 
also  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  and  elsewhere. 


The  tune,  too,  vas  in  favoar  bs   a 
county  dance : 

Hun^ET  IB  the  |Tfiat«ftpahi  he  [tba  flddlvr]  itikct^ 
tWhns  Til  Ml  ;i 


Diiri  HIT /{hill 


'  li"lJ 


nttA*«X»r 


Siufr,  Dor  «rc  Ihvj  tanch  who  knov  It. 

Unmln  .Sanwl*. 
ITben  liKonnl  BJego  tellcth  b  long  itnria 
Of  tht  lupplie,  u  ifhcc  iiuig  Jok»  Ooru. 

rim  PuAmli. 

tJOHN-A-NOAKES,    seems     to    have 
been   a   popular  name  for  t.  aimple 


_        "Ala 

Jokn  m  Noku,\ikta  hftvel  /oond  ■' 

Carltt'i  fnti,Fili,iaUFs 

tJOHN-HOLD-MY-STAFF. 
servient  person ;  a  parasite. 


uddom 


irlDg  ft  tamper  thmt 

piiU  ■■■■    ii»i    ^^  bicvum  *iiu  uivomlDo;  ftO  thit 

UiB  poor  fop  ftt  hone  it  lilt  JoU-HoU-^-il^i 
«ha  miut  nitf  toreni,  jtmlt,  brmvl,  ke. 

Kftf*  Cimftrli  ef  Mutrimim),  n.  d. 

JOHN,  SWBET.  A  flower  of  the  pink 
kind.  Saeeljohnt  and  sweet  mlliamt 
are  giren  by  Gerard  as  different 
•pecies  of  armeria.  The  former  are 
divided  into  white,  and  red  and 
white  1  the  latter  are  spoken  of  in  this 
passage,  after  speaking  of  gelofera 
and  pinks : 

Tbrjokt,  »  nctte  in  (howe  ud  nnell, 

AboBi  (he  borden  of  theu-  bedi 
la  Hemelib  tiibt  remftiftc. 

Tiift  nmtri.  ID  Crtu.  Lit..  Tin,  p.  S. 

See  Johnson's  Gerard  (1636),  p.  597. 
The  name  of  Sweet  Williams  still 
remains.  The  Johna,  according  to 
the  cut  in  Gerard,  are  not  so  closely 
clustered.  See  also  Gillofer. 
fJOINED-WORK.  An  old  term  for 
wainscoting. 

Opere  IntaitiBa  rtaUrt  parlctei.  lanbrlnsr,  lb  i 


JOINT-RING.     Probably  •  ring  with 


I  JOU 

joints  in  it.     Othello,  it,   3,      See 

GlUUAL. 

JOINT-STOOL,  proe.  Cry  you  mercy, 
I  look  you  /or  a  joinl-atool!  This 
odd  proverb  seems  to  have  been 
inteoded  as  a  ridiculous  instance  of 
making  an  offence  worse  by  a  foolish 
and  improbable  apology ;  or,  perhaps, 
merely  as  a  pert  reply,  when  a  person 
was  setting  forth  himself,  and  saying 
who  or  what  he  was.  The  fool  uses 
it  in  King  Lear,  in  the  following 
manner : 

F.  Cmne  liithei,  miitred.  ii  join  umaQoiMrat 

Lmf-  She  fadDot  den;  iL 

f.  Crj  JOU  mvej,  I  look  joa  fer  njoinj-tloct^ 

Where,  possibly,  poor  Lear,  in  hia 
insanity,  was  intended  literally  to 
mistake  ajoint-ttoot  for  hia  daughter. 
It  is  alluded  to  also  by  Kate,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  who,  when 
FetTuchio  asks  her  what  she  means 
by  a  moveable  T  replies,  "AJoint- 
itool."  Tarn.  Skr.,  it,  1. 
Ray  has  it  among  his  ProTeihs, 
p.  202,  but  without  any  explanation. 
It  occurs  also  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bom- 


bie,  t 
JOINTRESS,  : 
jointure. 


One   who   holds  a 


oterfilt,  indeveTjone  Bjcmw/ H  ecvlet  thentnpoii, 
sLhV  Iwfn,  1»0,  p.  71. 

17*0  JOSSEL.  The  old  manner  of 
spell  ingjoftfe. 

The  wci^t  oT  bniiaoi  tjiuy  on  him.  mLf^t  mnhe 
him  ineooDter  him  irith  nmo  niiomiifa  throaih 
joDlh  ftod  ignorftitce  (grittt  iuphijmfsitt  ofUa 
meotiftiF  with  bdtj.  ind  jotttU  them  id  the  wij. 

VUKW-jJuuf/. 

JOUISANCB,  «.  Enjoyment ;  but 
written  by  Spenser 70(>y«aune«.  It  is 
one  of  the  antiquated  words  which 
that  poet  particularly  introduces  into 
bis  pastorals;  jod^ng  properljr  that 
old  words  are  retamed  in  provincial 
dialects  much  longer  than  in  polished 

To  H*  ttOM  tUki  lUlM/njfaPH*, 
liAda  mj  heart  after  the  ptpe  to  duuica- 

He  use8it«|MJvva^w»«^*a,'«»'»" 


[' 
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Cheeke-dimpliDK  liragliter  crowne  my  rerr  loale 
mUihuisimee,  Marst.  Sai.,  Ill,  li.  p.  834. 

JOUKING,  «.  Swearing.  Perhaps  a 
coined  word,  from  juro,  Latin. 

I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  yon  hither  send. 
Too  may  vonr  curainga,  avearinn,  j<mring$  aid. 

A  H.  {Bo/k.  Haynum's)  Qmodlib€U.4,to,  1688. 

JOURNAL,  adj.  (the  same  as  diurnal). 
Daily ;  from  journal^  French. 

Ere  twice  the  aon  hath  made  YoMjovnuU  metinfl; 
To  the  under  ^Deration.  Meat,  fir  M.,  vr,  8. 

Stick  to  TOUT  wurmtl  ooone,  the  breach  of  caitom 
la  breach  of  all.  Cytnk.,  ir,  1. 

And  hia  ftint  ateedea  watred  in  ocean  deepe, 
Whilea  from  tharjommaU  labonra  they  did  reat 

Spetu.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  81. 

JOURNEY,  *.  A  battle,  or  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  from  the  French  joumie,  which 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

But  of  all  hii/omm  he  made,  being  general!  over  the 
armie  of  the  Atheniana,  the  jonup  of  Chemmeaot 
waa  beat  thooght  of  and  eatecmed. 

North's  Plmt^  p.  179. 
Mette  with  him,  and  there  slew  him,  to  the  great 
diaturbance  and  stay  of  the  whole  fVwnMv. 

HoliiuA4iLroLUZ7. 

JOVIAL,  a.  Belonging  to  Jupiter; 
from  Jove. 

His  foot  Mercorial;  hia  Martial  thigh; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules ;  but  hia  Jonal  faee. 

Cjf9A.,  It,  8. 

And  afterwards  Jupiter  says, 

Onr  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth.  Ibid,,  ▼,  4. 

So  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

Thou  Jo9ial  hand,  hold  up  thy  scq>ter  hirii. 

And  in  his  Golden  Age,  wnere  Jupiter 
is  spoken  of: 

All  that  stand 
Sink  in  the  weight  of  his  high  JovUU  hand. 

fJOWL.    The  Jaw. 

He  might  be  an  oxe  for  his  /ovl^,  a  bull  for  his  itecke, 
a  cow  for  his  belly,  and  a  calfe  for  hia  wit,  1  make  no 
question.  Man  in  the  Moom,  1609. 

Pur  drinking  healtha,  and  being  churched  so, 
They  cheeke  hjjowle  mar  with  each  other  goe. 

Rowlands,  Knavs  ofl^.  4"  Di. 
Besides,  a  woman  need  not  be  aaham'd  to  sit  jig  by 
jowU  with  the  best  of  the  parish,  and  who  dare  aay. 
Black  is  her  eye.       ^  Tks  Cheats,  1682. 

To  JOY,  for  to  enjoy. 

And  let  her /oy  her  raven-coloitr'dhive. 
Only  the  use  of  armes,  which  most  IJov, 


And  fltteth  most  for  noble  swayne  to  know. 

-n.  ^P^^'  ^'  <?•»  VI,  > 

There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowring  spring. 


Soens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii.  82. 

.     .       ,-Jid  flowring  spr 

She  lives  at  ease,  and  Joys  her  lord  at  will. 


Fair/.  Towo,  xir,  71. 
Tou  lo^al  ladies,  doo  yon  think  in  faith. 
That  highest  honour  ^oy«  most  sweet  content. 

Brandon's  Octatia,  A  6,  b. 

tThongh  by  the  dukes  allowance  I  am  her  uriTiledg'd 

attendant,  yet  such  is  the  devilishnes  of  Dametas, 

that  I  cannot >oy  so  much  accesse  as  to  confer  mith 

,^ir"-,,^  Il*<lfOnlis,  1638. 

JOYANCE,*.     Enjoyment. 

Which  gave  him  hopea,  and  did  him  halfe  persuade. 
That  he  in  time  htx  joyance  should  obtaine. 

...  ^«M.  F.  C,  VI, xi. 7. 

Also  rejoiang : 

And  made  great  joy anes  that  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  Tib.  Nero,  K  2. 
There  with  great  joyanes,  and  withgUdsome  glee, 
Of  faire  Pieana  I  receired  were. 

SpsHi.  F.  Q.,  IV,  Till,  59. 


IPOCRAS.    See  Hippocras. 

IRISH.  A  game  differing  very  slighclj 
from  backgammon.  It  is  described 
in  the  Compleat  GTamester,  1680, 
p.  109.  Under  Baekgawammy  we 
are  told  that  this  difference  cunsitti 
in  the  doublets,  **  which  at  this  gune 
is    plaid    fourfold,   which    makes  • 

Quicker  dispatch  of  the  nme  thai 
rwA."     P.  110. 

Yet,  Prue,  'tis  weU ;  nlay  oat  your  gwme  at  in»km\ 
who  wins?  Mistr.  O.  The  trial  is  when  abe  cows 
to  bearing.  Somrui^  «.,  O.  PL,  n.  lO. 

The  ineonstancy  of  irish  fitly  repraaenta  the  ^mta* 
ablenease  of  human  occurrencea,  naee  it  ever  ttaadi 
so  fickle  that  <me  malignant  throw  enn  qvifie  nine  a 
nerer  so  weU  baOt  game.  HalTs  Harm  Fmemm,  p.  !#. 


tA  marchanU  wife,  a  quieke  gamester  at  irish  (mm. 
ciailv  when  ahe  came  to  besuring  of  aenX  thst  As 
would  seldome  misae  entring.   Tkyhr^t  WMtm,  lOOL 

To  IRK.  Used  impersonally  io  it  irkM^ 
that  is,  it  is  painful  or  troablesome; 
from  yrk,  work,  Icelandic  This 
word,  Uiongh  not  yet  forgotten,  has 
ceased  to  be  current  in  common  ose^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  preserred  in 
memory,  chiefly  by  being  known  in 
schools  as  the  translation  of  tttdet. 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fbol% 
Betnir  natire  burghers  of  this  desert  dty. 
Should  in  their  own  confinea,  with  forked  beads, 
Have  their  ronnd  haunchea  gor'd.  Js  yarn  like  it,h,%. 
Yet  an  he  nad  kind  words 
Twould  never  irke  'un. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  7WI,  U,  4 

But  it  was  formerly  used  also  as  a 
personal  verb  for  to  hate,  or  be  tired 
with: 

The  Grekea  chieftaines  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  yerea. 
^.       ,    ,    ,  Surfiy^sidJbms,LlS. 

This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  Uvea  but  trl«s. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  466. 

IRKSOME,  adj.  Generally  used  in  an 
active  sense,  giving  pain  or  weariness ; 
formerly  sometimes  passively,  made 
sorrowful,  sad,  or  wearied. 

Dull  wearines  of  former  figbt^ 
Htving  yrockt  aaleep  his  irktsome  spright 

^tens.  F.  — ^ 
Frkesoms  of  life,  and  too  long  linf^ing  ni^t. 

IRP,  or  IRPE,  s.  A  word  twice  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as  an  adjective, 
and  once  as  a  substantive,  but  in 
both  ways  without  a  clear  meaning ; 
nor  does  its  origin  very  readily 
appear. 
Adjective : 

If  regnardant,  then  naintain  yoor  station  brisk  and 
irpe,  shew  the  lopple  motion  <n  your  pliant  body,  &c. 

Substantive : 


Sfens.  F.a^J^i,  S€. 


Froni  Spuniih  ibragi,  ftench  fuM,  nniikt,  trps^  uid 
•U  mSaUi  bnaoiui,  (ssd  tlwtun  dcrend  u. 

/Ai„iel>,P.d 

IRRECURABLB,  a.  locanble;  (o 
reeure  wa«  commonlj  lued  for  to 
cure.     See  RBcnsE. 

U  rnrecd  (o  nuUTDs  ■  mmt  xtanoi  ud  imnmif 
ML  Ulf.  ?U*.  ^r(  efFlUtirf.  ¥  1, 

1RRE6UL0US,  a.  Oat  of  rale,  dis- 
ordert^ ;  found  odIj  hitherto  in  tb« 
following  paiBBge  i 

CoBapit'd  wilh  Oat  Imfilait  d«il  CliitaB, 

But  hne  cut  off  m;  lord.  Clymi.,tT,9. 

Some  l»Te  propoied  lA'  irrtUgiov. 
To  IRR1I0ATB.     To  Trinkle;   from 
irrugo,  Latin. 

ThU  tlw  ndUng  of  tMr  bodj  al(hl  not  imftt 
PtUai/PI—m,  ToL  1,  F  *. 

IT  PASSES.    See  Pass. 

ITALY.  In  the  time  of  Shaltenteire, 
Ittly  vaa  the  chief  place  vnence 
England  derived  and  c^ied  the 
refinements  of  fashion.  Forks  ftnd 
toothpicka  were  among  the  conve* 
niences  imported  thence  by  traTcllen. 
Bee  those  articles.  Snakeapeare, 
with  an  iniccnracy  common  to  all 
the  writers  of  his  tinie,  and  therefore 
doubtlesa  thought  allowable,  attri- 
butea  tbe  same  imitation  to  the  age 
of  Richard  tbe  Second,  when  it  bad 
not  yet  commenced : 

WlioK  muuen  (till  our  Uidj,  ipiih  ulio^ 
Limpt  iftu  m  bua  imiUtion.  BUk.  it,  %  1- 

Ooe  fashion,  however,  the  natural 
good  disposition  of  our  people  pre- 
vented them  from  borrowing!  that  of 
poisoning,  which  is  alluded  to  once 
or  twice  in  Cymbeline: 

ThU  tni-Umx'i  luif  bilk  oBlcnftcd  Un.     U^  t. 

W)iEt>lH  Ailiu 
(Ai  pouomoMt  toDrncd  u  mm}  tuth  pnnil'd 
On  uij  too  Rftdj  hcuus  f  i^  S, 

ITALIANATE,  par^  adj.  Italianized; 
applied  to  fantastic  affectation  of 
fasnions  borrowed  from  Italy,  as 
noticed  above. 

Fintulic  cocnplendent  italLi  np  and  dovn, 

nv^.i..  i .1..J..L  <-!._,    ^  [^  woidi, 

ill  ndieuloB^ 
Tw.  Aoc.  Dr.,  iii,p.  IM. 

fiat  tfnoted  by  Capell  as  from  tbe 
Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  a  comedy, 
published  1638  \  probably  stolen 
from  Marlow's,  which  was  printed  in 
1600. 

I  ua  Enijliilia  bonit,  ud  I  biro  Engtuh  tkm|lilii 


bitiDi 
HAdRi 


'  qj^.  "^  I**"*  >* 


-..r — r~  ,..„.„..,  AfOiBMW, 

tSBd  HuIIi  tn  ItMliantU  tonnruKca,  u  la  idit  ■ 
Bu,  ud  Iku  nowu  tir  bin,  to. 

Smh,  Fimt  Ftmlmi,  im. 
TTboB  irt  u  tldiu,  pom  FhilutnL  u  nBcb 
nklited  (or  (he  Tin  of  Ut  enuu*.  u  ibo  mwrdloi 
■I  lor  Uh  lotye  at  hen  ■-  ud  vitb  »  loiog  ibuu 
dMtUuaheu«,bovifujEiftiibBU  baiifMid 

hM  itlMUmUd:  •oodioaakUnliuitioB  totUal 
Uiit  Uh  Toy  mm  U  no  Ina  hilad  liiT  Uh  DuiB.  Ihu 
IhianDtrytelhonuBan.  Iry^vW. 

tTo  ITERATE.    To  repeat 

WboH  napl;  wombs  eoatlnuU  umnmr  jdU*. 
And  ilinia  iiilui  cub  votil  it  bevn. 

Bfmw^i  TnU  BjiMde*.  1<D9. 

tITERATE,  adj.     Repeated. 

Wbenftto  m  prscliim  (be  eud  Frtderiet  eoant 
PelUlH,  lUL.  niJJiT  or  hipb  Inuon  ud  ittrmU 
pnemptioii.  end  ol  aJI  tbe  ftatitiea  vhicb  bj  lav 
and  caeUnn  afo  dvpenduis  Uiercon,  Witto^'t  Am  /, 

JUDAS  COLOUR.  Red  colour,  of  hair 
or  beard.  It  was  a  current  opinion, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
beard ;  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  colour  was  thought 
ugly,  and  the  dislike  of  it  was  of 
course  much  increased  by  this 
opinion.  Thiers,  in  his  Histoire  des 
Perraqne*,  gives  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  wearing  wigs :  "  Lea 
rotiMeaua  porl^nt  des  perrnques, 
pour  cacher  la  conleur  de  leura 
chevenz,  qui  aont  en  horrntr  i  tout 
U  mmde,  parce  que<fui/<u,i  ce  qn'on 
pretend,  ^toit  rouueau."  Page  22. 
The  representations  so  common  in 
tapestry,  made  these  images  familiar 
to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Bv-   Hit  btir  ii  gf  (he  diiaembllDi  coloBr-    CrI. 
BomoUiing  bsiciwr  tbas  Jtit^i.  AitmlitiU,U,*, 
0  Irt  thoa  be  irora^  ■ane:  atnUb  Uiiiu  art. 
ABd  let  tbdt  beute  ba  oF /n^Vi  on  Kiiiw, 

SfniA  lif.,  O.  n,  iil,  IW. 
mat  hat  be  tliea  berr  wbat  ii  il,  loiaipt  a  Ikir 
biib  MandlB*  nm,  and  two  inM  'poMo  maam,  m 
^UmgiU.  aanlJUiwuAJtMmlitlurtdimri. 

Dryden  has  it  in  hia  play  of  Am- 
bojna; 

BoAife  in*  to  mu  boaoKj  by  lUa  beard,  1  will 
serer  daceJTo  yon.    Bmm.  I  de  Dot  tike  bk  oatb. 


Drvden  also,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  des- 
cribed Jacob  Tonaon 

inib  two  left  Im,  and  JU-a-alimni  bilr. 

Aa  Tonson  is  in  the  same  attack  de- 
acribed  as  "freckled  fair,"  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  Judas'  hair  was 
•Iwaya  euppoaed  to  be  red. 
A  red  wxcA,  was  considered  m  an 
iufidlible  token  of  a  vile  diaQoatioa.-. 
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Wb7.emaoiyfNilk.«iidfWMr,aBd  pami  yov  tovl 

fur  uxpence  f ion  haye  »  mrrot  9oUmd  hmrdy 

and  that  iMBrer  faili ;  and  yow  wonh^'t  &ce  !•  a 
prosnotticatioo  of  nrefennent.  _ 

iMtr{«y'«  1M(/U  fMr,  act  ▼,  p.  68. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 
odium  attached  to  red  hair  origin- 
ated, in  England,  from  the  ayeraion 
there  felt  to  the  red-haired  Danes; 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Crine  ruber  was  always  a  reproach 
to  a  man,  though  the  golden  locks  of 
ladies  have  been  so  much  admired. 
See  Cain  coloured. 
JUDICIOUS,  a.  Apparently  for  judi- 
cial ;  in  regular  process  of  judgment. 

Hit  latt  offencci  to  us 
SEball  have  Judicious  hearing.  CorioL,  ▼,  S. 

tNor  yet  expect  that  her  best  indutrie 
Could  raise  ner  np  unto  the  btt  degree 
Of  grace  and  ftvour,  with  jtuUeioui  men. 
Who  knov  the  failings  of  my  erring  pen. 

PkilUt  qf  StfTM^lUi. 

fJUG-BITTEN.    Drunk. 

For  when  any  of  them  are  wounded,  pot-shot,  jug- 
hitten,  or  cup-shaken,  so  that  thcT  hare  lost  aU  rea- 
■onable  faculties  of  the  minde,  ana  in  a  manner  are 
■0  mad,  that  they  dare  speake  felony,  whistle  treasosi, 
and  call  any  magnifico  a  mungrell. 

Tavhr't  Worket,  1830. 

f  JUMBALS.  A  sort  of  sweetmeats. 
"•7i<m6a/«,  certain  sweetmeats.*'  Dunr 
iorCs  Ladies^  IHctumary,  They  are 
still,  we  believe,  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  httijmmkaU. — ^Take  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar, 
and  as  much  fine  flower,  beat  up  the  whites  of  two 
new  lay'd  eggs,  and  mix  it  with  tnem,  blanch  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  beat  them  well  with  half  a  pound  of 
•wect  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  to  all 
these  well  mixed,  put  half  a  pint  of  cream,  mould 
them  into  a  paste,  and  make  them  into  what  form 
Tou  please,  rowl  them  in  fine  beaten  white  sugar,  and 
bake  them  in  a  gentle  oven. 

Accomflisk*d  FewtaU  Instructor. 

A  JULIO.  An  Italian  coin,  value  six- 
pence \  still,  or  lately,  current  in  Italy 
by  the  same  name.  See  Guthries' 
Table. 

He  spent  there  in  six  monthi 
Twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  (to  my  knowledge) 
Receiv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  one>v/io. 

WkiU  Jktil,  O.  PI.,  Ti,  S9i. 
tWhat  sayett  thou  manf  there  is  no  reliaioa  in  the 
world,  but  oneljr  for  forme;  take  here,  and  pay  him, 
and  give  him  this  Julio  over  and  above,  to  hang  him- 
•elfe,  and  so  in  Gods  name  let's  be  gone. 

Fauengcr  qfBeitwmutOt  1612. 

JUMENT,  «.  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  or 
even  a  beast  in  general.  Jumentum, 
Latin.  In  French,  jument  has  be- 
come restricted  to  mean  only  a  mare. 
Burton  gives  it  as  the  translation  of 
peeudes  : 

Formidolotum  dictu,  non  eiu  modo, 

Qoas  herbM  psctuUi  non  ednnt,  homiBei  edant 

Flmui, 


And  til  a  feaifU  thing  for  to  xcport. 

That  mes  should  feedon  sndi  a  kinde atmai, 

yfhkk  rtrj  jumenU  would  refbae  to  eat. 

jimml.  of  Jfrf— il,p.1 

lo  another  place  the  words  rendm 
juments  are  bnUis  ammmlihuM,  P.  41 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whom  lir.  Ttdi 
quotes,  includes  oxeo,  as  wdl  m 
horses  and  asses,  BjnoTk^juwuenU, 

trd  rather  be  his /«MMi  tbau  Ilia  mistxeM. 

Cmrtwrifki't  Simlft,  VKL 
fThose  goodlT  jtiai«»<«  of  the  gaara  would  fight 
(As  they  eat  oeeO  ■^^  ■"  stcae  a  day. 

Cartwrigkr*  Or£marf,  IM. 

tJUMP-COAT.  A  close  fitting  vest. 
King  Charles  II,  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  disguised  himself  ''in  a 
green  doth  jump  coat,  threadbare, 
even  to  the  threads  being  worn  white." 

J.  By*r  lady,  nothing  but  a  drngiret/trai^  and  a  esatci; 
a  russet-gown  for  my  wife  Sann,  a  New  Testaaieal 
for  tlte  biggest  lad,  add  three  or  foor  catechises  ts 

S've  away  in  the  country;  here's  the  ladies  cate^ise 
r  the  parsons  wife. 

ne  Countrp  Ikrmera  C^teekitm,  17tt> 
Tell  me,  prithee,  Terpole,  what  kng-winded  brote 
in  a  short /«Mp  coat  did  preach  to  day. 

Cuftd  Striffi^WL 

JUMP,  adfi.    Exactly. 

And  bring  him  jump  where  he  may  Ososio  find 
Solidtmg  his  wife.  (Hh€SU,^t. 

In  Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  1,  the  old  quarto 
reads,  **jump  at  this  dead  hour;" 
which  in  the  folios  is  changed  to 
**juMt  at  this  same  hour." 

Yon  is  a  youth,  whom  how  can  I  oresKp, 
Since  Yktwojuwipe  doth  in  my  maahes  hit. 

Mmrttou**  Satires,  iii,  p.  147. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks  call  it  oeriergia,  we  call  it 
over-labor,  j«aip«  with  the  original. 

Putte$tMttm,  Art  cfPoesie,  p.  916. 

Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  used 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  exact  or  suit- 
able: 

Acrostichs  and  telestichs  on  Jump  names. 

B.  Jens.  Bxecr.  on  Vuleun,  ri,  p.  406. 
He  said  the  musike  best  tUiIke  powers  pleas'd 
Was  jvMf*  concord  betwerne  our  wit  and  wilL 

Pemkr.  Jread.,  L.  iii,  p.  S97. 
Where  not  to  be  eveniasip 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangerajP'^ 

B.^Fl.Two  NoUe  JTiam.,  i.  9. 

To  JUMP  WITH.  To  agree  with,  suit, 
or  resemble. 

I  will  not  chuse  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not/irMp  wttk  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  oarbarons  multitude. 

if«r.  qf  Fen.,  ii.  9. 
Well  Hal,  well:  and  in  some  sort  it  Jumps  vitk  my 
humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can  tell 
jou.  1  Hen.  IF,  i,  %, 

Good  wits  may /MM ;  but  let  me  tell  yon.  Eiron, 
Tour  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  have  them. 

MusesT  Looking  Glass,  O.  PL.  ix,  3SS. 

*'  Wits  jump**  is  still  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial phrase. 

This  tU}irjJump*d  Just  with  my  dream  to  nicht. 

Adromsma,  O.  FL,  zi,  S8. 
With  patience  hear  me,  and  if  what  I  say 
Shall  MUM  wUk  nuoti,  then  yoo*U  pardon  nse. 

Mm  CoUkr,  /c,  O.  PI.,  zi,  8S6. 
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Or,  without  with,  to  a^ree : 

'  Theu  wooden  how  vour  two  opiniims  ihonld  ^mp  in 

,  tlut  man.       Svlrs  Microc.,  1 60,  p.  177,  Bliat't  ed. 

[    t^UMPISH.    Dull;  stupid? 

I*  All  these  thlnn  may  well  be  said  nnto  me,  that  be 

commonly  tpoken  against  a  foole,  as  to  be  called  a 
blockpate,  a  dnlhead,  an  asse,  M.iMwtpi*k  sot ;  but  none 
of  these  can  be  spoken  against  nim,  for  his  follie  goes 
beyond  all  these.  Ttreitce  m  SngUik,  1614. 

JVMPLY.    Suitably. 

Tet  the  afikires  of  this  conntrey,  or  at  least  my  meet- 
ing aojumpfy  with  them,  makes  me  .abashed  with  the 
strangenesse  of  it.  Pern.  Ar^  L.  r,  p.  450. 

-f  JUNIPER.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  wood  of  juniper,  when  once 
lighted,  would  remain  on  fire  a  whole 
year  if  covered  with  its  own  ashes. 
Hence  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist 
(i,  3),  talks  of  the  the  ''coal  of  juni- 
per*' which  the  tobacconist  kept  for 
his  customers  to  light  their  pipes 
from. 

JUNKET,  or  JUNCATE.  A  sweetmeat, 
or  a  dainty.  Criuncata,  Italian.  Mr. 
Todd  derives  cheese-cake  from  this ; 
but  it  is  formed,  much  more  simply, 
from  cheese  and  cake ;  a  cake  made 
of  a  curd  something  like  cheese. 

You  know  there  wants  uoiunieU  at  the  feast. 

TViw.  qfSkr.,  iii,  8. 
And  making  straight  to  the  tall  forest  near. 
Of  the  sweet  flesh  would  have  \m  junket*  there. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  S06. 

The  verb  io  junket  v&  growing  obsolete 
very  fast,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 
JUNT,  9.     A  loose  woman.     Explained 
by  the  context  only,  for  the  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Daintily  abused  1  you've  put  a/im^upon  mcs — a  com- 
mon strumpet.      MidiUlon^  Trick  to  catch,  jrc,  v,  1. 

f  JUP.  A  petticoat ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  gown.     Fr.jupe. 

Tliii  play  of  ours,  ^ust  like  some  vest  or  jvp, 
Wuni  twice  or  thnce,  was  carefully  laid  up. 

Flecknoe's  Epigrams,  1670. 

f  JURRE,  0.  To  jostle,  n.  s.  a  shock, 
or  blow. 

Betweene  these  rockes  that  thus  open  asunder,  and 
iurre  one  aeainat  another  so  often,  if  a  fowle  should 
happen  to  nye,  by  no  swiftnesse  of  wing  could  she 
possibly  escape  and  get  away,  but  be  crushed  to  death. 
HoUantFs  Ammiantu  Marcellimu,  1609. 
Ensnared  the  yron  firont  that  it  beareth  out  before 
(and  in  truth  it  resembleth  a  rammes  head)  with  long 
ropes  on  either  side,  and  so  held  it  fiut,  that  by 
returning  backe  agame  it  should  not  ga^er  new 
strength,  nor  be  able  with  thicke^'vrrM  and  pushes, 
forcibly  to  strike  the  walls  to  any  purpose.  Ikid, 

fJUSSEL.  "A  minced  dish  of  several 
meats."  DuntofCs  Ladies^  Dictionary. 

JUSTICER,  9.  An  administerer  of 
justice.  It  appears  that  the  juatiees 
of  the  peace  were  once  technically 
called  ju9ticer9. 
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O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright  itM/Mw  /  C]fu*»  ▼>  &• 

This  shews  yon  are  above. 
Yen  jiuti^n,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedilT  can  venge  I  Lear,  iv,  3. 

Besides,  tne  now  ripe  wrath  (defer'd  'till  now) 

Of  that  sure  and  unfisyling^/ictfr. 
That  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  rows. 

Ikutiel,  Civ.  Wart,  v.  49. 
How  to  my  wish  it  falls  out  that  thou  hast  the  place 
of  %jiuticer  upon  them.     Bastw.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  268. 

JUTTY,  9,  A  projecting  or  over-hanging 
part  of  a  building. 

Vojuttjf,  frieze. 
Buttress,  or  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Macb.,  i,  6. 

To  JUTTY.  To  overhang ;  from  to>/ 
out. 

As  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang,  and  juttv  his  comounded  base. 

Hen.  7,  iii.  1. 

A  JUVENAL.  A  youth;  from  juveni9, 
Latin. 

A  most  acute  jnvtnal,  voluble,  and  free  of  grace. 

Lo9^t  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 
The/iivmaj,the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is 
not  yet  fledeed.  9  Hen.  IF,  i,  S. 

What  woulGUit  f    I  am  one  of  \iMJu9enak. 

Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
But  thou,  my  pretty  /mwiuiU— must  lick  it  up  for  a 
restorative.  Art  ofJugUng,  jrc,  1619. 

-lYE.  The  termination  ive  in  English, 
regularly  and  properly  gives  an  active 
signification  to  adjectives ;  as  tviM,  in 
Latiui  and  (/;  in  French.  Thus,  active 
is  that  which  acts^orma/tv^  that  which 
forms,  repulsive  that  which  repulses, 
&c. ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  always 
preserved  by  our  early  writers,  who 
occasionally  give  a  passive  sense  to 
adjectives  in  ive.    Thus, 

The  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove ; 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  8. 

mean  the  protracted  trials ;  but,  in 
the  very  next  line,  per9i9tive  is  used 
for  that  which  persists. 

What  seems  more  extraordinary, -tn^* 
the  termination  of  the  active  participle, 
is  sometimes  so  used : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecaUinjf  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th*  abusing  of  his  time. 

Sh.  Rape  oflMcr.,  SuppL,  i,  589. 

For  unrecalled,  or  unrecallable. 
lYY-BUSH.  The  bush  hung  out  at 
taverns  was  an  ivy'bu9h,  in  which 
there  appears  a  trace  of  classical  allu- 
sion, as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  to 
Bacchus;  perhaps  continued  from 
Heathen  times.  "  Vino  vendibili  sus- 
pense hedera  non  est  opus,"  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  proverb. 

Things  of  gn«test  profit  are  set  forth  with  least  price. 
Where  the  wine  is  neat  there  needrth  no  mt-bmsk. 
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The  proTerb  is,  **  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush;"  bat  does  not  express  what 
kind  of  buih  might  be  wanted. 

For  the  poore  fiahemuuBi  that  was  warned  he  ihoald 
not  fiah,  yet  did  at  hia  doore  make  nets,  and  the  olde 
irintennr  of  Venice  that  was  forbidden  to  sell  wine, 
did  notwithstanding  hang  oat  an  irie-huk, 

Enpkuet  mnd  ki$  Engl^  A.  4. 
1  hang  no  t»M  oat  to  sell  my  wine. 
The  nectar  of  lood  wits  will  sell  it  selfe. 

B.  JUot,  Engl.  Fan,  Soum.    To  th$  lUadtr. 
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This  good  wine  I  pranent  needs  no  jiyiit 
Nota  am  Dn  Bartms,  1031.   T$  A 

An  owl  in  an  ivy 'bush  perhaps  d 
originally  the  union  of  wild 
prudence  with  conviviality;  ai 
merry  and  wise."  It  is,  he 
true,  that  a  bash  or  tod  of  r 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  f 
residence  of  an  owl.     See  Todi 
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